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1 Rome, S. Mariain Trastevere, mosaics in apse and on surrounding wall (photo: Anderson) 


A Virgin's Face: Antiquarianism in Twelfth-Century Art* 


Ernst Kitzinger 


This paper is dedicated to Carl Nordenfalk, in whose honor 
its original version was presented at a symposium at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1976. 


Some years ago, Carl Nordenfalk in a study of portraits of 
Evangelists in late Anglo-Saxon art made a passing 
reference to a portrait of Saint Matthew in a Copenhagen 
manuscript of the eleventh century, illuminated in what is 
loosely called the Winchester Style. He wrote that this 
miniature was in all likelihood a free copy of the 
corresponding portrait in the Lindisfarne Gospels of about 
A.D. 700.1 I was happy to read this, for it provided highly 


*For kind help in the procurement of illustrations for this paper | am in- 
debted to Karin Einaudi, Fototeca Unione, Rome, and Ann Hilty, Depart- 
ment of Fine Art, University of Toronto. 


1C. Nordenfalk, “The Draped Lectern: A Motif in Anglo-Saxon 
Evangelist Portraits,” Intuition und Kunstwissenschaft: Festschrift für 
Hanns Swarzenski, Berlin, 1973, 81ff., esp. 86. The miniature in question 


authoritative support for a view I had long held: The 
eleventh-century painter of the Copenhagen Gospels must 
have deliberately sought out the venerable book written 
and adorned “for God and for Saint Cuthbert” at the 
Monastery of Lindisfarne three centuries earlier. The artist 
took from that book one specific element and included it 
in his own work in the manner of a quotation.? Referring 
to the Matthew portrait in Copenhagen many years ago, I 


is Copenhagen, Royal Library, Ms G.K.S. 10,2°, fol. 17v. See Elzbieta 
Temple, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts 900-1066, London, 1976, 69 and fig. 
154. 

2 A different view of the relationship between the two miniatures was put 
forward by R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford in the facsimile edition of the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels (cf. Nordenfalk, 98, n. 15). 


used the term ‘‘antiquarianism.’? 

It is in the same specialized sense that I propose to use 
that term in the present study. I shall use it to denote the 
phenomenon of an artist making within his own work a 
visual reference to a specific object from a remote past. 
“Antiquarianism” thus defined must be distinguished 
from a generally retrospective attitude of a given artist, 
school, or period. The “Winchester Style,” for instance, 
viewed in its entirety is not oriented toward the past. 
Although heavily indebted to the art of earlier periods, it 
does not affect the manner of another era. On the con- 
trary, it is highly original and innovative. 

The instance of antiquarianism that will be my sub- 
ject belongs to an entirely different region and period 
within the medieval world. I shall be concerned with papal 
Rome in the twelfth century. That milieu was, indeed, a 
retrospective one — ideologically and artistically. It 
glorified the early Church, the heroic period of the Papacy 
from Silvester I to Gregory the Great, and sought to re- 
evoke its art.4 But within this context, the work I shall 
discuss still constitutes a case of antiquarianism in the 
special sense in which I have defined the term. 

The monument with which I shall be concerned is the 
mosaic in the apse of the basilica of S. Maria in Trastevere, 
a church of venerable antiquity completely rebuilt by Pope 
Innocent I between 1140 and 1143. Specifically, my study 
will be focused on one particular element in the mosaic. 
But a somewhat circuitous route will have to be traveled to 
arrive at that central point. 


The mosaic of S. Maria in Trastevere (Fig. 1), which was 
certainly in existence by the time Pope Innocent died in 
1143, represents within a setting of apocalyptic motifs an 
array of saints grouped around the enthroned figures of 
Christ and the Virgins The apocalyptic setting is 
traditional for Roman apse compositions. One can go back 
as far as the sixth-century mosaic of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano both for key components of the representation 
on the arch surrounding the conch — the seven can- 
dlesticks, the four symbols — and for the frieze of twelve 
lambs issuing from the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
at the base of the conch itself.6 But SS. Cosma e Damiano 
and the related Roman apse mosaics provide a model also 


3 Ernst Kitzinger, Early Medieval Art in the British Museum, London, 
1940, 63. 


1H. Toubert, ‘Le Renouveau de l'art paléochrétien à Rome au début du 
XIE siècle,” Cahiers archéologiques, xx, 1970, 99ff. E, Kitzinger, “The 
Arts as Aspects of a Renaissance: Rome and Italy,” The Renaissance of 
the Twelfth Century, ed. R. L. Benson and G. Constable (in press). 


5 Guglielmo Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle chiese di Roma, Rome, 
1967, 305ff. with pls. 54-57 and figs. 229, 260-68. Gerhart B. Ladner, Die 
Papstbildnisse des Altertums und des Mittelalters, n, Vatican City, 1970, 
9ff. and pls. 1f. The mosaic must have been in existence when Innocent 
I died in September, 1143, for it is mentioned by Benedictus Canonicus 
in his Liber Politicus, a work completed within that pope’s lifetime 
(Paul Fabre and Louis Duchesne, Le Liber Censuum de l'église 
romaine, Paris, 1905-1910, 11, 169; for the date of Benedict’s work see 1, p. 
3). A 14th-century inscription, marking Innocent’s second interment, 
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for much of the central group in the Trastevere mosaic 
(Fig. 2) — the majestic Christ on whom the hand of God 
descends from Heaven holding a wreath (that detail can no 
longer be seen at SS. Cosma e Damiano) and the groups of 
standing figures on either side, which include in addition 
to saints the papal donor. Indeed, this “classical” scheme 
of Roman apse decorations is clearly at the core of the en- 
tire composition of the Trastevere mosaic; witness the fact 
that Christ, although sharing his throne with the Virgin, 
retains his position on the central axis.” In other words, the 
throne-sharing theme is grafted onto the traditional ‘SS. 
Cosma e Damiano” scheme. Of course, models could also 
have been found in earlier mosaics for an enthroned 
Virgin placed in the center of the apse — the sixth-century 
mosaics at Porec (Parenzo) or, in Rome itself, the mosaics 
of the ninth century at S. Maria in Domnica are obvious 
examples’ — and in a church dedicated to the Virgin such a 
solution might have seemed natural. Instead, we find here, 
superimposed on traditional iconography, what is in terms 
of Roman apse compositions an entirely new theme: 
Christ sharing his throne with his mother and putting his 
arm around her shoulder. Late in the following century the 
intrusive Marian theme was expanded when Pietro 
Cavallini was commissioned to add, in the zone below the 
conch, six scenes from the life of the Virgin (as well as a 
dedication panel featuring the donor in prayer before the 
Virgin). 

The roots and origins of the “synthronos” theme as it 
appears in our mosaic have been much debated. Years ago 
Emile Male made prominent use of the Trastevere mosaic 
in tracing the early history of the scene of the Coronation 
of the Virgin, which became so conspicuous a feature in 
French cathedral programs in the late twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. As Mâle pointed out, there was at Notre 
Dame in Paris until the late eighteenth century a stained- 
glass window whose subject was described by Le Vieil as 
the “Triumph of the Virgin.” The window had been 
preserved from the earlier cathedral that preceded the pres- 
ent building and was a donation of Abbot Suger of St. 
Denis. Pope Innocent II met Suger during the early years 
of his pontificate when he was in France, driven from 
Rome by the Anacletan Schism. It was Male’s thesis that 
Suger’s window was then already in existence; that it 


gives the years 1140-48 for the restoration of the church (Ladner, 11, 16). 
+ Matthiae, 135ff. with pls. 16-18, 26 and figs. 78, 80-85, 126-131. 


? Ibid., 306. For the intrusion of the figure of the Virgin into the 
traditional Roman apse composition exemplified by SS. Cosma e 
Damiano, there was an interesting precedent in the mosaic, now lost, that 
Leo IH commissioned for the church of S. Susanna; cf. C. Davis-Weyer, 
“Die Mosaiken Leos III. und die Anfange der karolingischen 
Renaissance in Rom,” Zeitschrift fur Kunstgeschichte, 1966, 111ff., esp. 
125f. 


ê Poreč: Beat Brenk, Spätantike und frühes Christentum (Propyläen 
Kunstgeschichte, Supplementband 1), 1977, pl. 375. S. Maria in Dom- 
nica: Matthiae, 235 with fig. 145. See, in general, Christa Ihm, Die 
Programme der christlichen Apsismalerei vom vierten Jahrhundert bis 
zur Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts, Wiesbaden, 1960, 55ff. 


° Matthiae, 367ff., with pls. 64-67 and figs. 306-334. 
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2 Detailof Fig. 1, 
Christ and Virgin 
enthroned 
(photo: Alinari) 


represented “a solemn group showing the Virgin 
enthroned to the right hand of her son’; and that the Pope 
“remembered this splendid manner of honoring the Virgin 
when, soon after 1140, he commissioned the mosaic of S. 
Maria in Trastevere.” 

There are a number of obvious flaws in this hypothesis. 
They have been pointed out repeatedly, and it is not 
necessary to dwell on them again.'! The essential point in 
our context is that the group of Christ and the Virgin in 
the Trastevere mosaic can and should be explained 
without reference to the scene of the Coronation of the 
Virgin as it appears subsequently in French cathedral art. 

The literary roots of our representation are to be found 
in the Song of Songs, as Mâle recognized. He also 


1 Emile Male, The Early Churches of Rome, London, 1960, 139ff., esp. 
142. Cf. idem, L'Art religieux du XII® siècle en France, Paris, 1922, 183ff. 

1 See esp. Zarnecki, as cited in n. 31; Wellen, as cited in n. 19: R. Suter- 
Raeber, "Die Marienkronung der Kathedrale von Lausanne,” Zeitschrift 
für schweizerische Archäologie und Kunstgeschichte, xxin, 1963-64, 
197ff.; P. Verdier, “Suger a-t-il été en France le créateur du thème 
iconographique du couronnement de la Vierge?,” Gesta, xv, 1976, 227ff. 


2 René-Jean Hesbert, Corpus Antiphonalium Officii, 1, Rome, 1963, 284 





recognized that the immediate source on which the 
designer of the mosaic drew was not the biblical text but 
the liturgy of the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin 
(August 15), in which verses from the Song of Songs were 
extensively cited and paraphrased. The texts inscribed on 
the book held by Christ and on the scroll held by the 
Virgin are both taken from that liturgy. Christ’s text 
reads: “Veni electa mea et ponam in te thronum meum.” 
This is a paraphrase of Cant. 4:8 (“Veni de Libano, sponsa 
mea, Veni de Libano, veni, coronaberis”’), taken from the 
responses in the liturgy of Assumption Day.!2 The text 
held by the Virgin reads: “Leva eius sub capite meo et dex- 
(t)era illius amplesabit(ur) me.” This is a literal quotation 
from the biblical text (Cant. 2:6 and 8:3), but it is recited 


(Compiègne Antiphonal, Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms lat. 17436, second half of 
9th century; cf. ibid., p. xvn). The verse figures in manuscripts of the 
“cursus romanus” also among the antiphons of the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation (ibid., 125) and of the Common of Virgins (ibid., 368, 369, 371). 
In its entirety, it reads: ” Veni, electa mea, et ponam in te thronum meum, 
quia concupivit Rex speciem tuam” (J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus ... Series Latina, .xxvut, col. 798B; cf. the letter of Pseudo- 
Jerome, for which see n. 33). The final clause is taken from Ps. 44 
{45}: 12. 


3 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ms. lat.4450, fol. Iv, 
sponsus and sponsa (photo: Staatsbibliothck) 


HEDRAILE: DI:SYTAS 


4 p P. p > z SV E! 





4 Reims, Bibliothèque Municipale, ms18, fol. 149r, sponsus 
and sponsa (photo: Bibliothèque Municipale) 
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in the same liturgy.'3 In the context of the mosaic, the two 
inscriptions are not merely accessories. Both have a bear- 
ing on the iconography of the central group. The Virgin's 
text clearly accounts for one of its major motifs — Christ's 
placing his right arm around her shoulder. The text dis- 
played by Christ provides a clue to its basic compositional 
arrangement — the sharing of the throne. But of this more 
presently. 

Implicit in the use of passages from the Song of Songs 
for the liturgy of Assumption Day — and, derivatively, for 
our mosaic — was an allegorical interpretation of the poem 
whereby the sponsa, the bride, was identified with the 
Virgin Mary. Shortly before the time when the mosaic was 
created, this identification was made highly explicit in 
Rupert of Deutz’s commentary on the Song of Songs™ 
and in Honorius Augustodunensis’s Sigillum B. Mariae 15 
Previously, the standard interpretation of the Song of 
Songs had been in terms of the relation of Christ with his 
Church.16 But since Ecclesia in turn had long been iden- 
tified with the Virgin, it would be idle to insist for our 
mosaic on one of these two interpretations to the total ex- 
clusion of the other. What is important is the fact that 
speculation on the Song of Songs and its meaning was in- 
tense in the period that concerns us — witness also the 
famous sermons on the poem by Saint Bernard, Pope In- 
nocent’s supporter and protector — and that this interest 
gave rise to new pictorial representations. 

One such representation forms the frontispiece of a 
volume of writings of Honorius Augustodunensis in the 
Munich State Library (Fig. 3).17 The manuscript, which is 
of South German origin, contains both the Sigillum B. 
Mariae and Honorius’s later and much more extensive 
Expositio in Cantica Canticorum. It was Carlo Cecchelli 
who first noted a close relationship between the Munich 
miniature and the central group of the Trastevere 
mosaic. Twenty years later this relationship became a 
subject of detailed comment in an iconographic study of 
the mosaic by G. A. Wellen.1? Unquestionably, the two 


13 Hesbert, 286. (Pat. Lat., Lxxvui, col. 800A). It is the only occurrence of 
the verse in Hesbert’s Corpus of the “cursus romanus.” 


4 Rupertus Tuitiensis Commentaria in Canticum Canticorum, ed. H. 
Haacke (Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis, xxvi), 
Turnhout, 1974. For the date see ibid., p. vu: between 1117 and 1126. 


15 Pat. Lat., cixxu, col. 495ff. For the date see H. Menhardt, ‘Der 
Nachlass des Honorius Augustodunensis,” Zeitschrift für deutsches 
Altertum und deutsche Literatur, uxxxix, 1958-59, 23ff., esp. 67 (an early 
work attributed to the period before 1115). 


% Friedrich Ohly, Hohelied-Studien, Wiesbaden, 1958, passim, esp. 
64ff. (Bede, etc.). 

17 Clm. 4550, fol. Iv. Karl Kiinstle, /konographie der christlichen Kunst, 
1, Freiburg i.B., 1928, 318 and fig. 132. Reiner Haussherr, ed., Die Zeit 
der Staufer, 1, exh. cat., Stuttgart, 1977, 565f., No. 740 (with references). 
See also the references in the next two notes. 

18 Carlo Cecchelli, Mater Christi, 1, Rome, 1946, 95. The manuscript is 
wrongly referred to as being in Vienna. 

1 G. A. Wellen, “Sponsa Christi: Het absismozaïek van de Santa Maria 


in Trastevere te Rome en het Hooglied,” Festhundel F. van der Meer, 
Brussels, 1966, 148ff., esp. 153ff. 
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representations have a good deal in common — above all, 
the ‘‘synthronos” motif, with the “bridegroom's” arm 
placed on the “bride’s’” shoulder. The words from the 
Song of Songs that motivate this gesture are inscribed on 
the miniature as they are on the Virgin’s scroll in the 
mosaic. And the bride in the miniature, like her Roman 
counterpart, is regally attired and wears a crown. But the 
miniature cannot have served as a source for the mosaic. It 
is generally attributed to a somewhat later date, and ac- 
cording to the most recent publication dealing with it, it is 
quite substantially later. The problem is not entirely 
solved by assuming with Wellen that another and perhaps 
earlier Munich manuscript of Honorius’s writings 
originally contained a frontispiece with the same composi- 
tion.2! For according to the most authoritative opinion, 
Honorius’s Expositio, which both manuscripts contain, 
was not written until 1132-37.22 The margin of time left 
for an appropriate illustration to have been produced in 
that South German milieu and to have become known in 
Rome early enough to serve as a model for the mosaic is 
uncomfortably small. The possibility of a reverse 
relationship — i.e., that the central group of the Munich 
miniature is in some way dependent on the Roman mosaic 
— cannot be excluded. 

The basic iconographic motif underlying both represen- 
tations — the ‘‘synthronos’’ — is an inheritance from late 
antiquity.?3 It had long been in use in Christian contexts to 
render visually the relationship between Father and Son, 
especially in illustrations for Psalm 109 (110).24 I know of 
no instance from a period earlier than that with which we 
are concerned of Christ being shown sharing his throne 


20 Haussherr, ed., 1 (as cited in n. 17), 565: “wohl letztes Viertel 12. Jh.” 
No reason is given for this dating. Previously the miniature had been at- 
tributed to a date in or just after the middle of the century; see Menhardt 
(as cited in n, 15), 66, n. 2. 

21 Clm. 5118, from Beuerberg; cf. Wellen, 154f. 

22 Menhardt, 66f., 69. 

BE, H. Kantorowicz, “ZYN@PONOL AIKHI American Journal of 
Archaeology, ivu, 1953, 65ff. See also the same scholar’s study cited in 
the next note. 

4 Idem, “The Quinity of Winchester,” Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 73ff, 
passim, esp. nn. 6 and 7. 

25 The early 11th-century drawing in Cotton ms Titus D. xxvu, fol. 
75v, which is the subject of the article cited in the preceding note, shows 
the Virgin standing. Kantorowicz erred in describing her as seated; see 
Suter-Raeber (as cited in n. 11), 207, n. 56. 

28 Heidelberg, University Library, Cod. Sal. xb, fols. 40v, 41r. Adolf 
Goldschmidt, German Illumination, u, Florence and Paris, 1928, pl. 19. 


27 Paul Mesplé, Toulouse, Musée des Augustins: Les sculptures romanes 


with a female figure,’ though in the Petershausen 
Sacramentary — an Ottonian manuscript often cited’ in 
this connection — pictures of the enthroned Christ and the 
enthroned Virgin or Ecclesia are coordinated on facing 
pages.26 In its own time, however, our mosaic was cer- 
tainly not the only, and presumably not the first, instance 
in which Christ was brought together with his mother or 
his bride on a single throne. On two capitals in Toulouse, 
attributable to roughly the same period as the Trastevere 
mosaic, the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is 
represented with the sponsus and the sponsa solemnly 
seated side by side. The sponsa is haloed in both instances 
and on one of the two capitals she wears a crown, an at- 
tribute of the Virgin or Ecclesia.?” But it is the evolving il- 
lustration of the Song of Songs which is of particular in- 
terest for us. In a Bible manuscript in Reims, attributed to 
the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the initial O of ‘‘Osculetur,” the first word of the 
Song, encloses the figures of sponsus and sponsa who share 
a seat and fondly embrace (Fig. 4). The bridegroom, 
characterized as Solomon by his crown and royal attire, 
puts his right arm around the bride’s shoulder. The basic 
arrangement here is quite similar to that of the central 
group in the Trastevere mosaic. The embracing couple on 
a common throne appears again inside the O in a Cam- 
bridge manuscript of Bede’s commentary on the Song of 
Songs.?? This miniature, in which both figures are haloed 
and clearly represent Christ and Ecclesia, is also likely to 
be substantially earlier than our mosaic. It has been 
plausibly attributed to the Alexis Master, the principal il- 
luminator of the St. Albans Psalter, a manuscript that is 


{Inventaire des collections publiques françaises), Paris, 1961, Nos. 34 
(Inv. No. 392) and 37 (Inv. No. 393). It is the fragmentary capital with 
the inventory number 393 that shows the sponsa crowned; for an ex- 
cellent reproduction see Bernard Rupprecht, Romanische Skulptur in 
Frankreich, Munich, 1975, fig. 27; ibid., 80f., for the attribution of these 
capitals to the second quarter of the 12th century. 


28 Reims, Bibliothèque Municipale, ms 18, fol. 149r. Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Les Manuscrits à peinture en France du VII’ au XH® siècle, 
exh. cat., Paris, 1954, 91, No. 256; Les Plus Beaux Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Municipale de Reims, exh. cat., Reims, 1967, 34, No. 46. 
Another Reims Bible of the same period (ms 21; catalogue of Paris exhibi- 
tion of 1954, No. 257) also appears to have a historiated initial for the 
Song of Songs (fol. 161); no illustration is available to me. 


# Cambridge, King’s College, ms 19, fol. 21v. H. Wentzel, “Unbekannte 
Christus-Johannes-Gruppen,” Zeitschrift für Kunstwissenschaft, xu, 
1959, 155ff., esp. 170 and fig. 11. Otto Pächt, Charles R. Dodwell, 
Francis Wormald, The St. Albans Psalter, London, 1960, 166 and pl. 
154a. Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, ed. E. Kirschbaum, 1, 1968, 
col. 320, fig. 2. Christopher N. L. Brooke, The Twelfth Century 
Renaissance, London, 1969, 89, fig. 52. 


thought to have been completed not later than a.p. 1123.30 

The English miniature illustrates the intimate embrace 
of the first verse of the Song of Songs rather than the more 
restrained one of Cant. 2:6 and 8:3. During the period that 
concerns us, the ‘‘synthronos” formula also came into use 
in pictorializing Cant. 4:8, the verse in which the 
bridegroom speaks of crowning his bride. It was, of 
course, in connection with that action that the throne- 
sharing motif was to have its greatest future in Western 
art. In our mosaic, the theme of crowning is latently pres- 
ent in that the text on Christ’s book is paraphrased from 
the relevant verse of the Song of Songs while the Virgin is 
shown with a crown. The earliest known representations 
of the act of crowning itself with the pair seated on a com- 
mon throne are roughly contemporary and again take us 
to England.3! Clearly, this was a period of innovation and 
experimentation in which the ‘‘synthronos’’ motif was 
used as a matrix for pictorializing different passages in the 
Song of Songs. 

One might be tempted to put the matter differently and 
say that at this period various passages from the Song of 
Songs were drawn upon by artists in order to produce 
variations on the ‘‘synthronos’’ theme. For that theme it- 
self has no explicit basis in the Song of Songs. But in an 
indirect way the biblical text may have promoted its use, 
and in the case of our mosaic this is indeed likely. The 
liturgical paraphrase of Cant. 4:8 inscribed on Christ's 
book replaces the idea of a crown with that of a throne (“et 
ponam in te thronum meum”). A number of modern 
writers in transcribing this text have chosen to invert the 
words “te” and “in,” thus making the sentence say 
precisely what the mosaic shows — the Virgin placed on 
Christ's throne.?? This amounts to reckless tampering with 
venerable sources. “I shall place in thee my throne” is, in- 


3 Pacht et al., 5, 280. For the attribution of the Cambridge miniature to 
the Alexis Master, see ibid., 166. Pacht has cast this artist in the role of an 
innovator who first eliminated the distance and solemnity that had 
separated sponsus and sponsa, or Christ and Ecclesia, in earlier represen- 
tations (ibid., 160f.). But as the Reims miniature illustrated in our Fig. 4 
shows, the Alexis Master was not the only and probably not the first art- 
ist to do so. Another variant of the embracing couple, with the two 
figures standing, also makes its appearance in this period in illustrations 
relating to the Song of Songs. Early examples are in the Bible of St. Ber- 
nard at Troyes (ms 458, Vol. u, fol. 34; Lucien Morel-Payen, Les Plus 
Beaux Manuscrits et les plus belles reliures de la Bibliothèque de Troyes, 
Troyes, 1935, #5ff., esp. 68; for an illustration see Jean Leclercq, St. Ber- 
nard et l'esprit cistercien, Paris, 1966, 179) and in the Ellwangen Lectionary 
in Stuttgart (Landesbibliothek, ms Bibl. fol. 55, fol. 180v b; Karl Loffler, 
Schwäbische Buchmalerei in romanischer Zeit, Augsburg, 1928, 77f. and 
pl. 45a). 


31 G. Zarnecki, “The Coronation of the Virgin on a Capital from Reading 
Abbey,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xi, 1950, 1ff. 
32 See, e.g., Federico Hermanin, L'Arte in Roma dal sec. VIII al XIV, 
Bologna, 1945. 261; Male, Early Churches (as cited in n. 10), 141. 


33 Hesbert (as cited in n. 12), 284, 369, 371. Cf. Pseudo-Jerome’s letter on 
the Assumptien of the Virgin: “Nunc autem circumdant eam [scil. the 
Virgin] flores rosarum, indesinenter ejus admirantes pulchritudinem in- 
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deed, the language of the antiphon of August 15 from 
which the inscription in the mosaic was taken.» Saint Ber- 
nard, in his sermons on the Song of Songs, not only cites 
the antiphon correctly? but cites it in an appropriate con- 
text, having previously spoken of the bride as a “heaven” 
and having evoked the sponsa of the Book of Revelation, 
“the holy city, new Jerusalem” (Rev. 21:2}%5, in which 
Christ may indeed place his throne. Admittedly, this is a 
concept which does not lend itself readily to a pictorial 
rendering. The notion of the bridegroom placing the bride 
on his throne, on the other hand, was easy and obvious. 
Medieval writers and artists — like modern scholars — 
must often have felt tempted to invert the words “in” and 
“te” of the antiphon — at least mentally.” Thus it is en- 
tirely possible that the liturgical text was in fact a source of 
inspiration for the group of Christ and the Virgin on our 
mosaic and for other representations of bride and 
bridegroom sharing a common throne. 


In the case of the Trastevere mosaic, however, another 
factor must also be reckoned with, and for our purpose it 
is a particularly significant one. It has to do with the 
specifically Roman celebration of the Feast of the 
Assumption, more precisely with the great procession that 
took place every year during the night of August 14-15. In 
this procession the most revered of all images of Christ — 
the acheropita or image not made by hand — was carried 
from its home in the Lateran to the basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore. The ceremony was, in a literal sense, a visit of 
Christ to his mother on her great Feast day, a palpable 
demonstration of the honor in which he held her. The idea 
that this procession was a factor in shaping the 
iconography of the central group of the mosaic in S. Maria 
in Trastevere has been advanced repeatedly in scholarly 


ter filias Jerusalem: in qua posuit rex thronum suum, quia concupivit 
ejus speciem ac decorem” (Pat. Lat., xxx, col. 138B). Since the Carolingian 
period, Pseudo-Jerome’s letter, or passages from it, formed part of the 
liturgy of the Feast of the Assumption (Martin Jugie, La Mort et 
Vassomption de la Sainte Vierge, Vatican City, 1944, 277). 


34 Sermon 27.9. $. Bernardi Opera, I: Sermones super Cantica canticorum 
1-35, ed. J. Leclercq, C. H. Talbot, H. M. Rochais, Rome, 1957, 188. 
English trans. K. Walsh: The Works of Bernard of Clairvaux, HI: On the 
Song of Songs, 11 (Cistercian Fathers Series, vit), Kalamazoo, Mich., Lon- 
don, and Oxford, 1976, 82. I owe knowledge of this passage to Jennifer 
M. Cook. 


38 Ibid., 27.6 (S. Bernardi Opera, I, 185f.). 


æ The notion is already formulated in another passage of Pseudo- 
Jerome’s letter: “...cum gaudio eam secum in throno collocavit” (Pat. 
Lat., xxx, col. 130D). 


37 One medieval writer actually seems to have inverted the two words. In 
the chapter on the Assumption of the Virgin in Jacobus de Voragine’s 
Golden Legend, Christ is made to say: "Veni, electa mea, et ponam te in 
thronum meum...” (Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea, c. cxix(114), ed. T. 
Graesse, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1850, 507). A critical edition of this text would 
be needed, however, in order to make sure that the wording goes back to 
the author. 
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literature in recent decades. It is, of course, perfectly 
compatible with the interpretation of the group in the light 
of the texts displayed by the two figures and it merely links 
the representation even more firmly to the liturgy of 
August 15. 

The procession was one of the great public solemnities 
of the medieval Roman Church. Its origins, which can be 
traced, if only rather dimly. in the pages of the Liber 
Pontificalis, go back at least to the eighth century. The 
first mention anywhere of the acheropita, the image of 
Christ of the Lateran, occurs in the Vita of Stephen II 
(752-57), one of the popes whose pontificate coincided 
with the early decades of Iconoclastic rule in Byzantium. 
We hear of a “customary” procession in which Pope 
Stephen carried the image on his own shoulders to S. 
Maria Maggiore. A century later, in the Life of Leo IV 
(847-855),4° the procession, again described as cus- 
tomary, is definitely stated to take place on Assumption 
Day, and we learn something about its route, which was 
by no means direct but passed through the center of 
ancient Rome, the Forum, and specifically by the church 
of S. Adriano (the ancient seat of the Roman Senate). 
Thence the cortége retraced its steps and went via the 
church of S. Lucia in Orphea“ to S. Maria Maggiore. 

Our next testimony provides more detail. It is a text first 
published by Mabillon from an early eleventh-century 
Pontificale in the Monte Cassino library and known also 
from other manuscripts of that period.42 “In assumptione 
s. Marie,” so it starts, “in ipsa nocte leguntur Cantica can- 
ticorum.” We are told that in vespera vigiliarum a 
portatorium is prepared at the Lateran for the image of 
Christ. The procession sets out at midnight and with a 
great concourse of people goes to S. Maria Minor. The im- 
age is placed on the steps of that church (which, given the 
context, must be S. Maria Nova on the Via Sacra) and all 
the men and women kneel down before it, beat their 
breasts, and recite a hundred kyrie eleisons, a hundred 
Christe eleisons, and once more a hundred kyries. They 
then go to S. Adriano and thence to S. Maria Maggiore, 
where Mass is celebrated. Further details are given in the 


38 At least two authors seem to have arrived at this idea independently: 
Pico Cellini, La Madonna di S. Luca in S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, 1943, 
25ff. with fig. 10; Adolf Katzenellenbogen, The Sculptural Programs of 
Chartres Cathedral, Baltimore, 1959, 57. See also Helmut Hager, Die 
Anfänge des italienischen Altarbildes, Munich, 1962, 51f.; Matthiae (as 
cited in n. 5), 307; Verdier (as cited in n. 11), 230. For the hymn “Sancta 
Maria, quid est?,” to which nearly all these authors refer, see below, 
p. 17. 


39 Le Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886-1892, 1, 443. 
40 Ibid., u, 110. 


41 For this church see Christian C. F. Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma nel 
medio eva, Florence, 1927, 306, No. 48. 

42 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Poetae Latini, v, ed. K. Strecker, 
1937-39, 466 (for the manuscripts see p. 465). Cf. Jean Mabillon, 
Museum Italicum, n, Paris, 1689, xxxtvf. (after ms Casin. 451). 


next century by Benedictus Canonicus in his Liber 
Politicus, a work exactly contemporary with the mosaic of 
S. Maria in Trastevere.*? The author describes the order of 
precedence for the various ranks of dignitaries and of- 
ficials — both clerical and secular — participating in the 
nocturnal procession. We are told of flaming torches being 
carried before the image of Christ. On arrival at S. Maria 
Nova (thus designated in this text), the image is set down 
in front of the church and its feet are washed while Matins 
are being said inside. Then the image is carried to S. 
Adriano, where its feet are washed again. Leaving this 
church, the cortège retraces its steps and proceeds, still via 
5. Lucia in Orphea, to S. Maria Maggiore, where the pope 
says Mass and blesses the people. We need not concern 
ourselves with the later history of the procession, which 
became more and more elaborate, but which also gave rise 
to a good deal of trouble.*4 It was finally abolished in the 
age of the Counter-Reformation by Pope Pius V, but it had 
long since been copied by many communities throughout 
Lazio, and some of them held on to the custom for much 
longer.4® At Tivoli it survives to the present day,4¢ and 
presumably it does so also in other places. 

I shall come back to the procession of August 15 after 
some further consideration of the Trastevere mosaic. A 
number of observers have been struck by one puzzling 
detail of the mosaic, namely, the rendering of the face of 
the Virgin, which differs markedly from that of all the 
other faces depicted (Figs. 5-7). The style of the mosaic as 
a whole may be described as ponderously Romanesque. 
Proportions are squat, draperies highly stylized and con- 
ventionalized in linear patterns, and faces are drawn to a 
formula. They, too, are broad in proportions and linear in 
rendering, with only a minimum of modeling and an 
almost total absence of life and expression. The face of the 
Virgin (Fig. 7) stands out by its elongated shape, the subtle 
shading of its contours and the area around the eyes, and 
its relatively greater degree of animation. To quote again 
Emile Male, one of the scholars who has taken explicit 
notice of the difference: ‘The Virgin with her long face, 
her soft eyes and finely cut mouth has an aristocratic grace 


43 Fabre and Duchesne {as cited in n. 5), 11, 158f. 


“4 As early as 1239 we hear of an incident that occurred when the image 
of Christ had been set down in the atrium of S. Maria Nova (ibid., n, 34, 
No. 42; cf. F. Ehrle, “Die Frangipani und der Untergang des Archivs und 
der Bibliothek der Papste am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Mélanges 
offerts à M. Emile Chatelain, Paris, 1910, 448ff., esp. 461). For the later 
history of the procession, see Guido Marangoni, Istoria dell’antichissimo 
oratorio o cappella di San Lorenzo nel Patriarchio Lateranense com- 
unemente appellato Sancta Sanctorum, Rome, 1747, 120ff. 

45 Ibid., 139ff. W. F. Volbach, “Il Cristo di Sutri e la venerazione del SS. 
Salvatore nel Lazio,” Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 
Rendiconti, xvn, 1940-41, 97ff., esp. 118ff. 

46 Ibid., 119; Matthiae (as cited in n. 5), 307. | am indebted to Professor 
Dale Kinney for the information that the procession took place at Tivoli 
in 1978, during the night of August 14. 


which makes her almost human without detracting from 
her supernatural dignity.’’4” 

One obvious way to account for this discrepancy is to 
attribute the head of the Virgin to a restoration. The 
church underwent thorough renovations in the nineteenth 
century. But the head does not exhibit the style of the 
mosaicists of that time. That style is traceable in the 
mosaic on the façade of the church, originally done in the 
thirteenth century and drastically restored in the 
nineteenth. Interventions of the latter period are par- 
ticularly marked among the female figures in the right half 
of the façade composition (Fig. 9).48 The faces of these 
figures are not all alike, but the rendering is invariably 
crude and in most cases fuzzy. None exhibits the specific 
characteristics of the face of our Virgin. A more serious 
possibility is an intervention by Cavallini and his 
workshop, which, after all, did carry out a very extensive 
operation in the zone just below our mosaic. A comparison 
of the head of the Virgin from Cavallini’s Annunciation 
(Fig. 10) with that of the Virgin in the conch is certainly 
suggestive. The head of Cavallini’s Virgin has a similarly 
elongated shape, the same long Grecian nose and small 
mouth, and a similar shading of the contours of cheek and 
chin. But the resemblance does not extend to the technical 
detail. Technically, the head of our enthroned Virgin is all 
of a piece with the rest of the mosaic in the conch and 
markedly different from Cavallini’s mosaics. On this 
point, it is appropriate to cite the testimony of Guglielmo 
Matthiae, who had more opportunity for detailed close-up 
observation than anyone else in recent decades. Matthiae 
specifically and emphatically rejected the possibility of an 
intervention by Cavallini (a proposition never actually put 
forward in print, so far as I know).1° 

Granted, then, that the head of the Virgin is an integral 
part of the twelfth-century mosaic, how are we to account 
for its peculiar appearance? I would propose that this is a 
case of antiquarianism in the sense I defined that term at 
the outset. I am struck by the resemblance of the mosaic 
face to the face of the Virgin from one of Rome’s most 


47 Mâle, Early Churches (as cited in n. 10), 140. Others who have 
remarked on the distinctive style of the Virgin’s face are Matthiae (p. 
312) and Walter Oakeshott (The Mosaics of Rome, Greenwich, Conn., 
1967, 252ff.: “...a striking anticipation of the later versions made under 
strong Byzantine influence...’’). 


48 Matthiae, 386. 


4 Ibid., 312: “La tessitura di palombino reca la stessa grafia dei 
lineamenti comune anche alle altri parti del mosaico e le ombre verdine 
del collo sono identiche a quelle di S. Lorenzo, così da escludere ogni in- 
tervento successivo del Cavallini che tesse i volti rotondeggianti con 
rosati non vitrei.” Cf. also ibid., 421f. 


50 H. Hager, ‘’Rückgewonnene Marienikonen des frühen Mittelalters in 
Rom,” Römische Quartalschrift, Lx1, 1966, 209ff., esp. 212ff. and pl. 2ff. 
(with further references). For the icon of S. Maria in Trastevere, see also 
n. 80; for that of S. Maria Maggiore, n. 63. 
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ancient and revered icons, the icon of S. Francesca 
Romana, alias S. Maria Nova (Fig. 8). This face was, I sub- 
mit, the source of the distinctive features of the mosaic 
head, the elongated contours, the long Grecian nose, the 
almond-shaped and closely set eyes, the emphatically 
arched eyebrows, the diminutive mouth, and the subtle 
shading of cheek and chin. One need only think of other 
famous and revered images of the Virgin in Rome — the 
icon of the Pantheon, the “Salus Populi Romani” in S. 
Maria Maggiore, the Madonna della Clemenza in S. Maria 
in Trastevere itself (Fig. 13)5° — to become aware of the 
degree to which this combination of physiognomic 
features is peculiar to the S. Maria Nova icon. I believe 
that a conscious effort was made by our mosaicist to im- 
itate the type, the style, and even, I would say, the lyrical 
expression of this icon. It is this factor which accounts for 
the incongruity of the face of the Virgin vis-a-vis the other 
faces in the mosaic and — indirectly — for its kinship with 
Cavallinesque work. What it shares with the latter is a 
common ancestry in the art of Byzantium. In the case of 
Cavallini, this point needs no elaboration. As for the icon 
of 5. Maria Nova,5! it was an encaustic painting on 
canvas, of which only the head of the Virgin and that of 
the Child survive. The two fragments, which had been 
piously incorporated in a replacement panel in the early 
thirteenth century (evidently after a fire to which we 
know the image was exposed at that time), were dis- 
covered in the late 1940’s when the dugento panel was 
subjected to a careful restoration. The original painting 
may be attributed to the first half of the seventh century.52 
The tradition claiming that it came to S. Maria Nova from 
the East in medieval times is probably spurious. In all 
likelihood, it is Roman work.53 But it is clearly under 
strong Byzantine influence, as most Roman painting of 
the seventh century is; and this is its bond with Cavallini. 

Our twelfth-century mosaicist, then, included in his 
work a “quotation” from a seventh-century icon. It is con- 
ceivable, though not capable of proof, that the quotation 
extended beyond the face to other parts of the mosaic 


51 P, Cellini, “Una Madonna molto antica,” Proporzioni, 11, 1950, 1ff. E. 
Kitzinger, “On Some Icons of the Seventh Century,” Late Classical and 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., Princeton, 
1955, 132ff. (repr. in idem, The Art of Byzantium and the Medieval 
West, Bloomington and London, 1976, 233ff.). Hager, 209ff. and pl. 1. 


52 | agree with C. Bertelli (‘Icone di Roma,” Stil und Überlieferung in der 
Kunst des Abendlandes, 1, Berlin, 1967, 100ff., esp. 103f.) that the early 
8th-century date which in 1954 I considered a possible alternative to a 
date in the 7th (citation in n. 51, 136) must be ruled out. Bertelli's attribu- 
tion of the icon to the late 6th century, on the other hand, is based on a 
revised chronology of the comparable paintings in S. Maria Antiqua, not 
warranted by the available evidence. See Ernst Kitzinger, Byzantine Art 
in the Making, London, 1977, 151f., n. 4. M. Andaloro follows Bertelli in 
dating the S. Maria Nova icon (“La datazione della tavola di S. Maria in 
Trastevere,” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d’Archeologia e Storia 
dell'Arte, n.s. x1x-xx, 1972-73 [published 1975], 139ff., esp. 190f.). 


53 Kitzinger (as cited in n. 51), 132ff., 147ff. 
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9 Rome, S. Maria in Trastevere, detail of facade mosaic, female figures (photo: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti del Lazio) 





10 Rome, 5. Maria in Trastevere, detail of Cavallini’s mosaic 
in apse, head of Virgin in Annunciation (photo: Soprintendenza 
ai Monumenti del Lazio) 


figure. The Virgin of the icon, of course, carried the Child 
and was thus of a different iconographic type; and what is 
left of her veil does not suggest that a crown was an in- 
tegral part of the painting. But we know that the icon had 
a silver cover.54 Although this cover must have left the 
painted faces exposed, a crown and ornate garments could 
have been embossed on it.5$ But the primary inspiration 
for the mosaic Virgin’s sumptuous attire presumably was 
the “vestitus deauratus” of the “regina” of Ps. 44 (45):10, 
a verse paraphrased in the dedicatory inscription of the 
mosaic.*¢ 

For a twelfth-century artist to “quote” an early icon 
would be conceivable even if the mosaic had no connec- 
tion with the solemnities of August 15. But in the light of 
that connection, as evidenced by the inscriptions, the cita- 
tion does, of course, assume a particular relevance and a 
specific meaning. As we have seen, the church of 5. Maria 
Nova, where our icon was located, was one of the way sta- 


34 [bid., 148. The cover was restored or replaced in the 13th century. 
55 For metal covers of this kind, see André Grabar, Les Revétments en or 
et en argent des icones byzantines du moyen âge, Venice, 1975, 11f. and 
pls. 3, 7f., 9, etc. If the Virgin of S. Maria Nova is indeed the imago 
antigua referred to in the Liber Pontificalis, it was clothed in silver as 
early as the 8th century (see below, p. 18). 


5 CF. Ladner (as cited in n. 5), 11, 16. 
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tions where the icon of Christ of the Lateran came to rest 
during the great procession of Assumption Day. Thus it 
becomes extremely likely that the group of Christ and the 
Virgin in the Trastevere mosaic was indeed meant to evoke 
that procession; and the reference, so it appears, is not 
merely to the procession in general but to one particular 
moment in it — Christ’s visit to his mother in the early 
hours of the morning at her shrine on the Via Sacra. 
The question therefore arises whether the face of Christ 
(Fig. 11) is also modeled on the respective icon. Here no 
direct comparison is possible, since the Lateran panel is a 
ruin.57 But it already seems to have been in poor condition 
in the Middle Ages, judging by the appearance of its 
numerous replicas made at that time. Mention has been 
made of the fact that the procession of August 15, pat- 
terned on the procession in Rome, became customary in 
many places throughout Lazio. What were clearly meant 
to be copies of the Lateran acheropita were made to serve 
this cult, and a number of them have survived.58 They all 
show the same general disposition of an enthroned full- 
length figure and the same facial type but they have little 


57 Josef Wilpert, Die römischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen 
Bauten vom IV. bis XHL Jahrhundert, Freiburg, iB., 1917, n, 1101ff.; 1v, 
pls. 139, 141, 1. 

58 Volbach (as cited in n. 45), passim. Edward B. Garrison, Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Italian Painting, u, Florence, 1955, SFF; 11, 1958, 
189ff. 








agreement in detail. From this it may be concluded that the’ 
original was even then not very legible. The panel of the 
Savior in Tivoli, which has been called ‘’the most majestic 
and the most moving” of these replicas, is roughly con- 
temporary with the mosaic in S. Maria in Trastevere.5 It 
may therefore be said definitely to reflect the concept an 
artist of that period had of the sacred portrait not wrought 
by human hand. The face (Fig. 12) resembles the face of 
Christ of our mosaic quite closely, and thus we may con- 
clude that the latter, too, was meant to evoke the Lateran 
image. 

So, in a sense, both the protagonists in the mosaic are 
icons; and perhaps we can now go one step further still 
in relating the group to the ceremony of August 15. In a 
number of places where the procession has survived into 
modern times, it involves a physical encounter of the im- 
age of the Virgin with the image of Christ. At Tivoli, for 
instance, the image of the Savior is carried to the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore where it is met by the image of the 
Virgin, and as the two come face to face they bow to each 
other. This is a famous and climactic moment, the so- 


5° Ibid., 1, 189F. 


°° Ferdinand Gregorovius recognized this intuitively more than a century 
ago. In a brief passage on the Trastevere mosaic, he wrote: “Namentlich 
sind die Gestalten des Heilands und der Jungfrau Tempelbilder 
feierlichen und nicht zu schweren Stils” (Geschichte der Stadt Rom im 
Mittelalter, Bk. vin, chap. 7, 5 (ed. W. Kampf, Basel and Stuttgart, 1963, 
n, 290). The italics in the quotation are mine. 


called inchimata recorded also in other towns in Lazio such 
as Subiaco and Viterbo.*! The very fact that the rite is the 
same in these various places suggests a common origin in 
Rome. Could the Roman procession have involved an ac- 
tual meeting of the Lateran Christ with the Virgin of S. 
Maria Nova, and could this ceremony have been the model 
for related performances in other places — and a source of 
inspiration for the designer of our mosaic? 

From the declining years of the Roman procession there 
are, indeed, notices involving an image of the Virgin. We 
read in sixteenth-century sources that as the cortège 
neared its goal on the Esquiline Hill the Virgin came out of 
S. Maria Maggiore to welcome her son.6 Presumably it 
was in the guise of the image known as the “Salus Populi 
Romani” — a highly venerated icon already referred to as a 
possession ef that church — that she did 50.65% An encoun- 
ter of this icon, which, like the Virgin of S. Maria Nova, 
was reputed to have been painted by Saint Luke himself, 
with the acheropita of Christ was a fitting finale to the 
latter's long journey. It is quite possible and even likely 
that the custom went back to an earlier period, but there is 
no evidence of this. Even if there were, it would, of course, 
neither prove nor disprove the possibility that a similar 
ceremony took place at S. Maria Nova. 

The medieval accounts of the procession to which I 
referred earlier make no mention of any image of the 
Virgin. But one important source remains to be cited. It is 
the beautiful hymn “Sancta Maria, quid est,” whose title 
says that it was sung “in assumptione sanctae Mariae in 
nocte quando tabula portatur’’ (meaning, of course, the 
Lateran image, the tabula par excellence).6¢ The hymn 
begins with an invocation of the Virgin (“As you ascend 
the steps of Heaven be kind to your people’’) and vividly 
describes the festive tumult of the nocturnal procession, 
the excited crowds, the noise, the glittering standards, the 
flaming torches, the lanterns shimmering from the roofs 
‘like stars. The main part of the poem is a dialogue in 
which ancient Rome personified mourns both her former 
glory and her former sins and hails the arrival of her new 
Dominus (“vultus adest Domini”). At the end the Virgin 
is implored once more to hear the prayers of her servants 
and her favor is asked especially on behalf of the Emperor 
Otto II. The hymn, it is thought, was composed for the 
German ruler’s visit to Rome in the year 1000. Its main 


61 Volbach (as cited in n. 45), 119f. Cf. also Hager (as cited in n. 38), 51 
(Capena). 


#2 Andrea Fulvio, Antiquitates Urbis, Rome, 1527, un, fol. 23v. 
63 For this image, see Hager (as cited in n. 50), 216 and pls. 7-9. 


64 MGH, Poetae Latini. v, 465ff. (with references to earlier editions and 
discussions). 


6 Above, p. 20 with n. 26. 
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part could be earlier, but it cannot be later. 

Now after having acclaimed the vultus Domini (the 
divine countenance) upon its arrival, the hymn also 
alludes to a solemn encounter with an image of the Virgin: 


Sistitur in solio Domini spectabile signum, 
Theotocosque suo sistitur in solio. 


These verses do indeed indicate that the image of Christ 
was placed next to one of his mother on corresponding 
thrones — much as the enthroned figures of Christ and 
Mary/Ecclesia appear side by side on the pages of the 
roughly contemporary Petershausen Sacramentary 
referred to earlier.65 A number of scholars have interpreted 
the verses in this sense; and S. Maria Maggiore has 
usually been thought to have been the scene of this 
display.‘ But the ensuing passage of the poem suggests 
otherwise: 


Hinc thimiama dabunt, hinc balsama prima reponunt, 
Thus myrramque ferunt, hinc thimiama dabunt. 

Dat scola Greca melos et plebs Romana susurros, 
Et variis modulis dat scola Greca melos. 

‘Kyrie’ centuplicant et pugnis pectora pulsant, 
‘Christe faveto’ tonant, ‘Kyrie’ centuplicant. 


We hear of thyme, balsam, frankincense, and myrrh being 
offered (scil. to the two images); of the Greek schola 
chanting its melos with the people of Rome humming 
along; and, finally, of a hundred kyries, Christe favetos, 
and again a hundred kyries being intoned, accompanied 
by breast-beating. This is clearly the scene that one of 
the texts previously cited describes as taking place at S. 
Maria Nova.*? The hymn not only indicates that as early 
as a.D. 1000 the procession of the Lateran Christ image in- 
volved a climactic encounter with an image of the Virgin. 
Read in conjunction with the prose text (which is of more 
or less the same date and with which it is associated in a 
number of manuscripts®), it suggests that the encounter 
took place at S. Maria Nova.‘ There is thus independent 
evidence that supports the interpretation offered in the 
foregoing pages for the central group of the Trastevere 
mosaic, an interpretation based primarily on the physical 
resemblance of the Virgin’s face in the mosaic with that of 


6 See Cellini, Katzenellenbogen, and Verdier as cited in n. 38; also Hager 
{as cited in n. 38), 36. 


#7 Above, p. 14 with n. 42. 
58 MGH, Poetae Latini, v, 466. 


9] was not aware of the clue offered by the prose text when I wrote in 
1954 that there is no evidence that the image of the Virgin alluded to in 
the hymn was at S. Maria Nova (citation in n. 51, 149, n. 14). 
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13 Rome, S. Mariain Trastevere, icon of Virgin ("Madonna 
della Clemenza’’) (courtesy C. Bertelli) 


the icon still preserved in the church on the Via Sacra. 
One may wonder how that particular church and that 
particular image came to play a special role in the solem- 
nities of Assumption Day. The answer to this question 
presumably is to be sought in the fact that S. Maria Nova 
was the heir and successor of S. Maria Antiqua, a church 
abandoned in the ninth century.” It has long been thought 
that S. Maria Antiqua was the home of an imago antiqua 
of the Virgin mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis in the life 
of Pope Gregory III (731-741), who clothed what was 
clearly a venerated icon in fifty pounds of pure silver.” 


70 Huelsen (as cited in n. 41), 309f. 
7 Le Liber Pontificalis (as cited in n. 39), 1, 419; 424, n. 19. 


72L. Duchesne, “S. Maria Antiqua,” Mélanges d'archéologie et 
d'histoire, xvu, 1897, 13ff., esp. 29; Eva Tea, La basilica di 5. Maria 








14 Rome, Lateran Palace, lost painting in apse of Chapel of 
St. Nicholas (engraving of 1638). After Ladner 


Indeed, the epithet of that church, which is not justified 
by its actual age, may refer to this image.” The relics of an 
early and monumental painting of the Virgin discovered at 
S. Maria Nova in the 1940's have always had a claim to be- 
ing considered remnants of this imago antiqua.” Since 
they are older than the church in which they were found, 
they may well be an inheritance from the predecessor 
church on the other side of the Forum. The likelihood that 
they are, in fact, part of the imago antiqua is strengthened 
by the evidence presented in this paper. We have seen that 
as early as the year 1000 the painting to which they 
belonged was found worthy to be put literally on a par 
with the most revered of all the holy images in the city of 
Rome, the panel of the Redeemer of the Lateran. The im- 
age thus honored must itself have been a venerable and 
important one. 

The hymn of the time of Otto HI is an important link in 
the chain of evidence I have reviewed. Not the least in- 
teresting aspect of this text is that it casts the image carried 


Antiqua, Milan, 1937, 35f. 


73 [n 1954 | was skeptical about this identification (citation in n. 51, 
149f.). | would have written differently had I been aware of the evidence 
I now present in these pages. 


in the procession in an animate role. Christ, so it says, goes 
to his mother to seek her divine pronouncements concern- 
ing mankind (“quaerens oracula matris/Pro natis 
hominum’’).74 An explicitly animate view of images in- 
volved in rituals is a familiar phenomenon in the early 
Middle Ages, a phenomenon which in turn facilitated the 
introduction of images as actors in the emergent liturgical 
drama. The process has been explored by Ilene Forsyth a 
propos of the wooden statues of the Virgin so prolifically 
produced in France in the twelfth century.75 She has also 
shown that in this period the dramatic scenes in which 
these images appeared became subjects of pictorial 
representations. The statues became images within 
images.” The group of Christ and the Virgin in the 
Trastevere mosaic is a phenomenon of the same kind. 

What is remarkable — and here I come back to the sub- 
ject of “antiquarianism’’ — is the device that was used in 
the mosaic for referring to the icon-actors.The reference, 
as we have seen, was effected by stylistic means. In this 
respect, there is a radical difference between the mosaic 
and the Copenhagen miniature to which I referred at the 
outset. The Anglo-Saxon artist translated his ancient 
model into the style of his own time. Our mosaicist, using 
an even more ancient model, deliberately and successfully 
copied its style. 

Successful imitation of styles of past periods is nothing 
unusual in the art of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The various renascences or proto-renaissances of the 
period abound in such cases;”? and in some instances there 
is continuing uncertainty as to whether a given work 
belongs to this period or a much earlier one.” The 
medieval artist’s ability to copy earlier styles is amply 
documented. It is not so easy to find parallels for the pur- 
poseful use of this ability for just one feature in a large 
composition, which is the case of the Trastevere mosaic. 
At present, I know of no other instance where stylistic dif- 
ferentiation is introduced within a single work of art of 
medieval times in order to set off the “antique” from the 


74 MGH, Poetae Latini, v, 467. 
75 Iene Forsyth, The Throne of Wisdom, Princeton, 1972, 49ff. 


76 On this point see also her article “Magi and Majesty: A Study of 
Romanesque Sculpture and Liturgical Drama,” Art Bulletin, 1, 1968, 
215ff., esp. 218F. 


77 See in general, Erwin Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences in 
Western Art, Stockholm, 1960, 55ff. The Genesis cycle in the vestibule 
of S. Marco in Venice (particularly its earlier part) is an example of the 
style of an ancient model being imitated quite successfully in mosaic (O. 
Demus, “A Renascence of Early Christian Art in Thirteenth Century 
Venice,” Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert 
Mathias Friend, Jr., Princeton, 1955, 348ff.; cf. also E. Kitzinger, “The 
Role of Miniature Painting in Mural Decoration,” The Place of Book 
Hlumination in Byzantine Art [K. Weitzmann et al.], Princeton, 1975, 


99Ff.). 
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contemporary. Interesting questions of historical — in- 
deed, art-historical — self-consciousness arise here. There 
are hints of such self-consciousness in the well-known 
sources pertaining to the Desiderian revival at Monte 
Cassino.” And, since our mosaic is a descendant of 
Desiderius’s initiative, perhaps we have in these sources a 
key to the mentality that produced our “quotation” of a 
Grecian work of long ago in a totally Latin context. 


A brief coda may conclude this essay. The church of S. 
Maria in Trastevere itself, so we have seen, also possessed 
an ancient and revered icon of the Virgin, the Madonna 
della Clemenza (Fig. 13).8 Innocent II in his rebuilding of 
the church seems to have demoted it somewhat,*! perhaps 
because it had been held in particular veneration by the 
anti-pope Anacletus II, with whom he had to contend dur- 
ing the first half of his pontificate and who, before being 
elevated to the Papacy by his partisans in 1130, had been 
cardinal of S. Maria in Trastevere. It was Anacletus who 
completed the decoration of the Chapel of St. Nicholas in 
the Lateran Palace, built by his close friend Pope Calixtus 
II to celebrate the conclusion of the Investiture Con- 
troversy at Worms in 1122; and here in the painting of the 
apse of the chapel there appears, as a centerpiece for an 
apotheosis of the popes who had led the struggle against 
the Empire, a replica of the Trastevere icon of the Virgin 
(Fig. 14).82 

Thus Innocent II in introducing an ancient and 
celebrated image in a monumental apse composition had 
been anticipated by his rival. The Lateran Chapel with its 
decoration was destroyed in the eighteenth century and its 
frescoes are known only from copies. How dearly one 
would like to know whether Anacletus’s painter, too, in 
reproducing an ancient icon made a point of imitating its 
style. 


Harvard University 


78 A. Esch, “Spolien: Zur Wiederverwendung antiker Baustiicke und 
Skulpturen im mittelalterlichen Italien,” Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, 1, 
1969, 1ff., esp. 41f., n. 156. 


7E. Kitzinger, “The First Mosaic Decoration of Salerno Cathedral,” 
Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik, xx1, 1972, 149ff., esp. 161f. 
(repr. in idem, as cited in n. 51, 271ff.). 

80 Carlo Bertelli, La Madonna di Santa Maria in Trastevere, Rome, 1961. 
See also the article by Andaloro cited in n. 52. 

81 Bertelli, 23f. 

#2 Ladner (as cited in n. 5 above), 1, 202ff. and pl. 20; Bertelli, 22f. and fig. 
3. For the attribution to Anacletus H, see H. Bloch, “The Schism of 


Anacletus H and the Glanfeuil Forgeries of Peter the Deacon,” Traditio, 
vin, 1952, 159ff., esp. 178ff. 


A Note on Giotto’s “Visions” of Brother Agostino and the Bishop of 


Assisi, Bardi Chapel 


Barbara Buhler Walsh 


The lowest scene on the right wall of the Bardi Chapel, S. 
Croce, is always referred to in the literature as the 
Visions of Brother Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi 
(Fig. 1).1 Written sources for the fresco include the Lives 
of Saint Francis (1230-31) by Thomas of Celano and Saint 
Bonaventure’s Lives of Saint Francis (1260-63).2 Both 
texts explain that several miracles occurred at the time of 
Saint Francis’s death. That is, Saint Francis appeared in 
visions both to the dying Agostino, “the principal minister 
of the friars of the Terra di Lavoro,’ and to the Bishop of 
Assisi who was on a pilgrimage to Monte Gargano.‘ 
Although these two miracles occurred at different times 
and in different places, they are presented together in the 
Bardi fresco: Agostino sits on his death-bed in the left half 
of the composition while the sleeping Bishop of Assisi ap- 
pears on the right. 

The episodes of visions in the Saint Francis legend that 
are depicted in the Bardi fresco are seldom represented in 
paintings of the period devoted to the life of the saint 
They do appear, again together, in a fresco from the Saint 


1 In the literature, the fresco is always referred to as the Vision of Brother 
Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi. See, e.g., Eugenio Battisti, Giotto, 
Geneva, 1960; Bruce Cole, Giotto and Florentine Painting 1280-1375, 
New York, 1976; Cesare Gnudi, Giotto, Milan, 1958; Andrew Martin- 
dale and Edi Baccheschi, The Complete Paintings of Giotto, New York, 
1966; Millard Meiss, Giotto and Assisi, New York, 1967; Roberto 
Salvini, All the Paintings of Giotto, 2 vols, New York, 1965; Alistair 
Smart, The Assisi Problem and the Art of Giotto, Oxford, 1971; James 
Stubblebine, Giotto: The Arena Chapel Frescoes, New York, 1969; Pietro 
Toesca, Giotto, Turin, 1941. 


2 These texts are published in Marion Habig, ed., Saint Francis of Assisi: 
Writings and Early Biographies, Chicago, 1972 (hereafter Habig). 


3 Celano, Lives of Saint Francis, in Habig, 538. 
4Saint Bonaventure, Lives of Saint Francis, in Habig, 741. 


8 Earlier representations of the Saint Francis legend include: Berlinghieri, 
panel of Saint Francis, 1235, S. Francesco, Pescia; Florentine School, 
panel of Saint Francis, Bardi Chapel, S. Croce, Florence; Follower of 
Guido da Siena, Saint Francis Altarpiece, Pinacoteca, Siena; Florentine 
School, Saint Francis and Scenes from His Life, S. Francesco, Pisa. For 
information on the iconography of the Saint Francis legend, see George 
Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1972, 
386-416, and idem, Saint Francis in Italian Painting, London, 1950. 


e Whether Giotto painted the Assisi cycle has been the subject of exten- 
sive argument. See Richard Offner, “Giotto, Non-Giotto,"” Burlington 
Magazine, Lxx1v, 1939, 259-268; Lxxv, 1939, 96-113; Pietro Toesca, 
Giotto, Turin, 1941, 58-66; Cesare Gnudi, Giotto, Milan, 1958; Robert 
Oertel, Early Italian Painting: 1280-1375, New York, 1976, 64-82; Smart, 


Francis fresco cycle in the Upper Church at Assisi (Fig. 
4).6 A comparison of the Bardi and Assisi Visions suggests 
that Giotto’s fresco in the Bardi Chapel is much broader in 
subject matter and dramatic richness than is the Assisi 
painting. 

A photograph of the Bardi Chapel fresco made prior to 
its twentieth-century restoration shows Saint Francis 
hovering above and near the feet of the sleeping Bishop 
(Fig. 2). The most recent restoration of the fresco removed 
all nineteenth-century work, including the entire figure 
of Saint Francis. Thus the area in which he once 
appeared is now blank (Fig. 1). Ugo Procacci reports 
that the nineteenth-century restorer of the fresco, Gaetano 
Bianchi, painted in the Saint Francis figure, reconstructing 
it from the very narrow edge of the saint's original halo 
which Bianchi was able to see on the surface of the fresco.” 
In other words, Giotto had included the figure of Saint 
Francis in his fresco apparently to make it clear that 
Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi actually saw visions of 
the saint. 


as cited in n. 1; Cole, as cited in n. 1, 146-160. The narrative richness of 
Giotto’s Arena Chapel, Padua, and his Bardi and Peruzzi Chapels, S. 
Croce, Florence, does not appear in the Assisi Saint Francis frescoes. The 
dramatic power of the Bardi Visions of Brother Agostino and the Bishop 
of Assisi suggests once again that the Assisi cycle was planned by 
another painter, 


7 Ugo Procacci, ‘’Relazione dei lavori eseguiti agli affreschi di Giotto nelle 
cappelle Bardi e Peruzzi in S. Croce,” Rivista d'arte, July, 1937, 377-385. 
Information relating to the chapel’s history can be found in Walter and 
Elizabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, 1955, 1, 570-586; 
and Martindale and Baccheschi, as cited in n. 1, 116-17. 


s Historical precedent suggests that Giotto included the figure of Saint 
Francis in the Bardi fresco. Visions of dream sequences depicted in Italian 
paintings of the period include visual references to what was either seen 
or dreamt. E.g., panels: Berlinghieri, Fra Monaldus Sees Francis at Arles 
During a Sermon by Saint Anthony, 1235, S. Francesco, Pescia; 
Follower of Guido da Siena, Visions of the Fiery Chariots, Dream of In- 
nocent III, from the Saint Francis Altarpiece, Pinacoteca, Siena; The Word of 
God Comes to Saint John the Baptist Who Sees Christ in a Mandorla, 
from a School Dossal, ca. 1270, Pinacoteca, Siena. Frescoes: Saint Francis 
Sees a Building in a Dream, Dream of Innocent III, Vision of the Fiery 
Chariots, Vision of the Thrones, Apparition to Gregory IX, from the 
Saint Francis cycle, Upper Church, 5. Francesco, Assisi; Simone Martini, 
Martin’s Dream, from the Martin Chapel, S. Francesco, Assisi; Andrea 
Vanni, Founders of the Order Appear to Saint Catherine, As Saint 
Catherine Prays, Christ Appears to Her, S. Domenico, Assisi; Giotto, 
Joachim's Dream, Arena Chapel, Padua. 





1 Visions of Brother Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi, present 
condition. Florence, S, Croce, Bardi Chapel (Figs. 1, 2, 4-7 
courtesy Gabinetto Fotografico, Florence) 


3 Death of Saint Francis. Assisi, S. Francesco, Upper Church 
(photo: Alinari) 


At Assisi, the Visions of Brother Agostino and the 
Bishop of Assisi appears on the left nave wall (Fig. 4). 
There is no image of Saint Francis in this fresco. In the 
Death of Saint Francis which flanks the Visions scene on 
the left, however, one can see an image of the dead saint as 
well as one of his soul ascending into Heaven (Fig. 3). At 
Assisi, in the Visions scene, Agostino sits on his bed, his 
arms outstretched, his back toward the center of the com- 
position. He looks into the scene of the Death of Saint 
Francis toward the image of the saint. A monk to the right 
of Agostino raises his hand to his head as he, too, gazes 
toward Saint Francis. Even the Bishop in the Visions scene 
at Assisi lies so that his head is turned toward the Death of 
Saint Francis. These compositional relationships link the 
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ciné di 


2 Fresco in Fig. 1 showing 19th-century restoration 


4 Visions of Brother Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi. Assisi, 
S. Francesco, Upper Church 


two frescoes thematically and convey the fact that 
Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi see Saint Francis. At the 
Bardi Chapel, this juxtaposition of scenes is not possible 
because of the size and shape of the chapel. Whereas at 
Assisi, Agostino can look into another scene to see the vi- 
sion of Saint Francis, at S. Croce, the image of the saint is 
contained within the fresco. 

The visions that Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi ex- 
perience are not the only aspects of these miraculous mo- 
ments that receive Giotto’s attention, as further com- 
parisons between the Bardi and Assisi frescoes make clear. 
At Assisi (Fig. 4), the friars accompanying Agostino 
nearly surround the dying man; some are near enough to 
touch him, others gather behind or in front of him. In the 

, ; Les 
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Bardi painting (Fig. 1), however, Giotto groups all but one 
of the monks in a compact unit near Agostino’s feet. One 
of these friars raises his hands in à gesture of surprise as 
does his counterpart in the same scene at Assisi. Both 
figures seem to react in surprise to what Agostino is doing. 

In both frescoes, a group of figures gathers at 
Agostino’s feet, but it is only in the Bardi Chapel that a 
friar appears by himself to the left of Agostino’s head. 
This figure pulls a drapery aside: his head is cocked and 
his mouth open (Figs. 1 and 5). Two other figures absent 
from the Assisi version also appear in the fresco, the 
figures seated in the Bishop’s chamber. One sleeps at the 
foot of the Bishop’s bed and the other lifts his head as if 
startled (Fig. 6). Another small but notable difference be- 
tween the frescoes can be seen in the representation of the 
Bishop. At Assisi the Bishop's arm and hands rest gently 
against his body. At the Bardi Chapel, the Bishop cups his 
hand under his ear. Since Giotto seldom if ever includes 
elements unnecessary to the stories he paints, one may ask 
why he introduces these two figures in the Bishop’s cham- 
ber, whether the Bishop cups his hand under his ear for a 
specific reason, and why the monk on the left half of the 
fresco appears and pulls back the drapery.’ 

Textual sources for the miracles depicted in the fresco 
suggest that they were not only visual. Celano, chapter 
CLXVI, 220, reports: 


The Bishop of Assisi had gone at that time to the church 
of St. Michael on a pilgrimage. The blessed father 
Francis appeared to him in a vision on the night of his 
death when the Bishop was coming back to Benevento 
where he was staying. Francis said to him: “Behold, 
Father, I am leaving the world and I go to Christ.” Ris- 
ing in the morning, the Bishop told his companions 





5 Detail of Fig. 1 
6 Detail of Fig. 1 


what he had seen and sending for a notary, he recorded 
the day and hour of Francis’s death ... (in Habig, 539). 


The Bishop not only saw Saint Francis but he also heard 
what the saint said to him. 

Saint Bonaventure repeats this information about the 
Bishop and also refers to Agostino’s experience: 


The Bishop of Assisi was on a pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of Monte Gargano at that time, and Saint Francis ap- 
peared to him on the night of his death saying, “See, I 
am leaving the world and am going to heaven.” When 
he got up in the morning, the Bishop told his compa- 
nions what had happened.... 


The provincial minister of the friars of the Terra di 
Lavoro, Brother Augustine, a holy and upright man, 
was at death’s door at that time. He had been unable to 
speak for some time but now those who were with him 
suddenly heard him crying out, ‘Wait for me, father. 
Wait! I am coming with you.” The friars were amazed 
and asked to whom he was speaking. He replied, “Can't 
you see our Father Francis? He is going to heaven.” 
There and then his holy soul left his body and followed 
his father (in Habig, 741-42). 


The narrative refers not only to what Agostino and the 
Bishop saw, but also to what the Bishop heard and to 


? Giotto's ability to convey meaning using uncomplicated compositions 
and limited numbers of figures is discussed in the essays by Richard 
Offner, Michel Alpatoff, and James Stubblebine in Stubblebine, as cited 
in n. 1, 135-156, 156-169, 69-101. 


Agostino’s sudden and unexpected ability to speak. When 
Agostino saw Saint Francis, he was able to cry out, “Wait 
for me, father. Wait! I am coming with you.” At S. Croce, 
the monk at the foot of Agostino’s bed raises his hands in 
surprise at Agostino’s description of his vision of Saint 
Francis (Fig. 1). Similarly, at Assisi a figure to the right of 
Agostino raises his hand to head in response to what 
Agostino says about seeing Saint Francis (Fig. 4). 

The monk to Agostino’s left in the Bardi fresco, a figure 
who does not appear at Assisi (Figs. 1 and 5), holds back a 
curtain as if he had just entered the room. His tilted head, 
open mouth, oblique stare, and craning neck indicate that 
he responds to something unusual: the voice of his friend, 
the once-mute Agostino. His reaction to the sound of his 
fellow monk’s voice introduces new drama into the scene. 
Giotto makes manifest in the Bardi fresco, in a way not 
realized at Assisi, both the sights and sounds of this 
human and spiritual event. 

Giotto may also refer to sound as well as vision in the 
right half of the Bardi work (Fig. 1). Certainly, the now-lost 
image of the hovering Saint Francis, which appeared in 
the original composition, suggests that a vision occurred. 
Locking back to the texts quoted above, it is clear, further. 
more, that they describe both what the Bishop saw and 
heard. Although the Bishop is sleeping when Saint Francis 
appears to him, the cupped hand under the prelate’s 
carefully drawn ear, a motif not found at Assisi, may 
signify that he hears and understands what Saint Francis 
is saying. Indeed, the next day, the Bishop sends for a 
notary to record “the day and hour of Francis’s death.” 

Of the two figures before the Bishop's bed, one is not 
asleep (Fig. 6). The waking figure’s hand supports his 
head which seems to be raised slightly. His open mouth 
and gesture seem to suggest that he responds to the vision 
of Saint Francis. But in fact the figure actually looks be- 
yond the saint. His open mouth and raised hand, then, may 
signify that he too is responding to something he has heard. 
Considering how little of the original paint in the area re- 
mains, however, one can only speculate about the mean- 
ing of the figure’s gestures. 

Giotto's ability to image sound through gesture appar- 
ently did not go unnoticed by his contemporaries. In the 
Bardi-Bardi di Vernio Chapel, S. Croce, Maso di 
Banco portrayed the Dream of Constantine on the 
upper right section of the chapel’s left wall (Fig. 7). The 
subject matter, like that of the Visions fresco, is both 
visual and auditory. As textual sources indicate, Saints 
Peter and Paul appear and speak to Constantine.'? The 
voices and sights that begin to disturb Constantine who 
gestures with his hands may also explain the presence of 


10 See The Golden Legend, ed. Granger Ryan, New York, 1969, 72-82. 


1 Recent publications discuss the dramatic significance of Giotto's 
narrative paintings. See: Stubblebine, as cited in n. 1, 71-100: John 
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7 Maso di Banco, Dream of Constantine. Florence, $. Croce, 
Bardi-Bardi di Vernio Chapel 


yet another figure in the fresco. A young man pokes his 
head into the room. His mouth is open, his gaze oblique; 
his expression registers the same kind of surprise noted in 
the face of the friar to the left of Agostino in Giotto’s Bardi 
fresco. He, like Giotto’s friar, comes to investigate 
something that he has heard, and his presence refers to the 
auditory element in the Dream of Constantine. 

The Bardi and Assisi frescoes of the Visions of Brother 
Agostino and the Bishop of Assisi both depict the visual 
part of the legend's episodes. It is only at the Bardi Chapel, 
however, that reference is made to the sounds that occur in 
these miraculous moments. Thus, Giotto’s fresco, unlike 
the one at Assisi, dramatizes an important and previously 
unrepresented dimension of these episodes from the Saint 
Francis legend. The painting conveys not only the human 
and spiritual richness of the written legend, but it also 
reveals, once again,!! Giotto's genius as a painter of 
narrative. 


Vanderbilt University 


White. Arf and Architecture in Italy 1250-1400, Harmondsworth, 1966. 
209-26; Smart, as cited in n. 1; Bruce Cole, “Another Look at Giotto's 
Stigmatization of Saint Francis,” Connoisseur, CLXX, 1972, 48-53; Cole, 
as cited in n. 1, 40-120. 


Enrico Scrovegni, the Cavalieri Gaudenti, and the 


Arena Chapel in Padua* 


Robert H. Rough 


The Cappella Scrovegni, or Arena Chapel, in Padua was 
consecrated on the Feast of the Annunciation, May 25, 
1305. It is well known that Giotto executed the paintings 
in the nave, and that the chapel’s patron was Enrico 
Scrovegni, said to be the richest man in Padua, and son of 
the famous usurer, Reginaldo Scrovegni.! But, in fact, 
there is evidence that there was a second patron, the 
military-religious Order commonly called the Cavalieri 
Gaudenti. The Order's relation to Enrico and its own 
special character should be investigated in the light of 
their possible importance for Giotto’s paintings. 

The earliest mention of the Cavalieri in regard to Enrico 
is made by the fourteenth-century Paduan historian, 
Giovanni da Nono, in his chronicle, Liber de Generacione 
Aliquorum Civium Urbis Padue, which was written before 
1337.2 Giovanni's autograph manuscript has not survived, 
but the oldest and best copy is not later than the middle of 
the fourteenth century. It is now Codex x1 in the Seminary 
Library, Padua. 

According to the text, Enrico dedicated the Arena 
Chapel, and also belonged to the Cavalieri Gaudenti 
(whom the manuscript calls the fratres gaudentes). 


*The author wishes to thank the director and staff of the Biblioteca 
Civica, Padua, and the Biblioteca del Seminario, Padua, for their courtesy 
and assistance. 


N.B. A bibliography of selected sources, cited by author in the notes, 
follows the article. 


! Documents relevant to the Arena Chapel were first published by Scar- 
deone, 332-33. Further documents have been printed by Selvatico, 1836, 
reprinted with some changes as “L'Oratorio dell’ Annunziata nell’ Arena di 
Padova e i freschi di Giotto in essa dipinta,” in Scritti d'arte, Florence, 
1859, 215ff; Antonio Tolomei, La chiesa di Giotto nell’Arena di Padova. 
Relazione al Consiglio Comunale dell'assessore A. Tolomei, Padua, 1880, 
29f; idem, La cappella degli Scrovegni e l'Arena di Padova, Padua, 1881, 
38f. Both were reprinted in Tolomei, Scritti vari, Padua, 1894; also 
Moschetti, 23-24, translated with some changes as The Scrovegni Chapel 
and the Frescoes Painted by Giotto Therein, Florence, 1907, 24-25. Other 
material has appeared in O. Ronchi, Un documento inedito del 9 gen- 
naio 1305 intorno alla Cappella degli Scrovegni,” Memorie della R. Ac- 
cad. di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in Padova, 1935/1936, Padua, 1937, 1-10: 
Peter Murray, “Notes on Some Early Giotto Sources,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvi, 1953, 58f; Claudio Bellinati, La 
Cappella di Giotto all’Arena (1300-1306) Studio storico-cronologico su 
nuovi documenti, Padua, 1967, reviewed by E. Battisti in Price Amer- 
son, Eugenio Battisti, John Capurso, Susan C. B. Hill, eds., Seminar One: 
Giotto and His Times, A Collection of Essays, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa., 1971, 239-245. Several documents are 
reprinted and translated in Stubblebine, 103-111. 


Giovanni adds that Enrico renounced the Cavalieri 
“toward the end of the year” and that he was a known 
hypocrite who had sought to deceive the Pope, Benedict 
XI, by leading him to believe that he, Enrico, had built the 
church at his own expense.‘ 

A fifteenth-century version of the same chronicle, now 
in the Biblioteca Civica, Padua, ms B.P. 1239**X states 
that the Cavalieri Gaudenti, after having made a contribu- 
tion of money, had been granted the chapel’s ownership 
by Benedict XI. The account continues, with some am- 
biguity, that Enrico wanted to deceive the Pope “because 
of the usury of his father, Reginaldo.’’s 

The historian of the Cavalieri Gaudenti, Domenico 
Federici, in his Istoria de’ Cavalieri Gaudenti, 1787, 
affirmed Enrico’s membership in the Order, citing Enrico’s 
now lost sepulchral inscription, “Sepulcrum Con- 
gregationis Fratrum Sant. Mar. de Arena.” In addition, he 
quoted pertinent contemporary legal documents to es- 
tablish the Cavalieris ownership of the chapel and 
provided an ancient reference to it as S. Maria Gaudentia 
de Padova.¢ Interpreting the fifteenth-century chronicle’s 
statement of the contribution by the Cavalieri to mean that 


? For Giovanni da Nono, there is a short notice in Giuseppe Vedova, 
Biografia degli scrittori padovani, Padua, 1832-1836, 1, 643. For the Liber 
de Generacione, see Rajna, 161-181; Marinelli, L. Rizzoli, 288-290; and 
Fabris. For the date of composition see Rajna, 166; Marinelli, 11; and 
Fabris, 21-22. On the reliability of Giovanni, Marinelli describes him as 
“una guida onesta e sicura,” 31. 


? Codex x1, Varia et Diversas Auctoras, is described in the seminary’s 
handwritten catalogue, 9-16. See also Supino, 1, 137-38; Fabris, 1, and 
cont. in Bollettino del Museo Civico di Padova, n.s., x, 1934, 21-25, 28: 
Paul Oskar Kristeller, [ter Italicum, London, 11, 1967, 7. 


t Trans. the author. ‘“Dedicavit enim Henricus se ordini fratrum sancte 
Marie a Caritate in loco Arena que dicuntur fratres gaudentes, cui circa 
finem anni renunciavit. Hic factus ypotrica quoscunque potuit conatus 
est decipere; voluit enim decipere pontificem Benedictum de Tervixio, 
qui eidem affirmabat ecclesiam nominatam fecisse de suis bonis”; fols, 
43v-44r. 


“Henricus ... fecit fieri Ecclesiam S, Mariae Annuntiatae in loco 
Arenae, ... quam Ecclesiam ordinavit, dedicavitque Henricus S. Mariae, 
q. D. Fratres Gaudentes conlata pecuniae a D. Papa obtinuerant, qui 
decipere voluisse Henricus ob usuras patris sui Rainaldi narratur”; fol. 
23v. For this manuscript, see Luigi Rizzoli, Manoscritti della Biblioteca 
Civica di Padova riguardanti la storia nobiliare italiana, Rome, 1907, No. 
87, 64-65; and Andrea Moschetti, I! Musec Civico di Padova, 2nd ed., 
Padua, 1938, 60-61 and fig. 24. See also Federici, 1, Doc. Lxxvi, 138-39. 


6 Federici, 1, 266, 268. 


the Order made a donation for the building of the Arena 
Chapel itself, Federici regarded the Cavalieri Gaudenti and 
Enrico Scrovegni as co-donors. Although Federici seems 
not to have known Codex x1, he concluded that Enrico’s 
deception was in leading the Pontiff to believe that he, 
Scrovegni, had financed the chapel entirely by himself.” 
Historians of Padua from Gennari in 1804 to Simioni in 
1968 have not disputed this.s 

Art historians, however, have not shown the same una- 
nimity. In the early nineteenth century, Pietro Selvatico 
and Ruskin followed Federici.” Then, in 1859, Selvatico 
expressed a doubt that was repeated in 1894 by Antonio 
Tolomei. In 1904 Andrea Moschetti shifted from doubt to 
denial, and in 1907 to vigorous denial.1° In the years 
following Moschetti’s statements, most art historians have 
remained silent on the subject. In part, the trouble is that 
Bernardino Scardeone, who published the first documen- 
tation of the Arena Chapel in 1560, makes no mention of 
the Cavalieri Gaudenti."! In part, also, Federici went a little 
beyond what his evidence permitted. But the chief objec- 
tion is that in none of the inscriptions or documents left by 
Enrico is the Order named. When Enrico speaks, it is only 
of himself. The most emphatic statements are in a deed of 
endowment of 1317, “He himself made and erected that 
church from the very first stone,” and in his will written 
the year af his death, 1336, Enrico says, “I desire a 
sepulcher in a church for my body, and that church is S. 
Maria della Carità in the arena of Padua; that is, in the 
monument in that church constructed for me. I built that 
church and that monument at my own expense and by the 
grace of God.’”"2 

I. B. Supino was the first modern art historian to remain 
unconvinced by these declarations and to stress the part 
played by the Cavalieri. His judgment was based on the 


7 Ibid., 66-67. 


*See Fabris, 6-8. See also Gennari, 89; Francesco Scipione Dondi 
dall'Orologio, Dissertazione sopra l'istoria ecclesiastica de Padova, 1802- 
1817, viu, 18-19; Dall'Acqua, 1, 98-99; Andrea Gloria, Monumenti 
dell Universita de Padova (1222-1318), Venice, 1884, 283; Simioni, 288 - 
89. 


° Selvatico, 13: John Ruskin, Giotto and His Works in Padua, London, 
1854, 9. 


1 Selvatico, as cited in n. 1, 220ff; Tolomei, as cited in n. 1, 74: 
Moschetti, 23; and The Scrovegni Chapel, 24. 


1 Scardeone, 332. “Huius filius Henricus Scrovinius pietate ductus, pro 
eripienda patris anima a poenis purgationis, et ad illius expienda peccata 
phanum pulcherrimum aedificavit in Arena.” It is repeated in Jacopo 
Salomonio, Urbis Patavinae Inscriptiones Sacrae et Prophanae, Padua, 
1701, 260. See also Fabris, 3. 


u Padua, Archivio Civico, Catastico No. 1, Maria Annunziate, fol. 1r, see 
Tolomei, Cappella, as cited in n. 1, 38; and Venice, Archivio dei Procura- 
tori di $. Marco, serie mista, busta 75; see Moschetti, 23. 


3 Supino, 1, 136-37; U. Schlegel, trans. in Stubblebine, 188; Battisti, 78 - 
82; Gioseffi, 118; Bongiorno, 17; Seminar One, as cited in n. 1, 244. 
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critical passage in Codex x1 that he published in 1920 and 
on his identification of the monk facing the donor in The 
Last Judgment as a member of the Cavalieri Gaudenti. 
Supino was, however, ignored until Ursula Schlegel took 
the same position in 1957. They were followed by Battisti, 
1960; Gioseffi, 1963; Bongiorno, 1968; and Battisti again 
in 1971.13 

Gioseffi deals with the matter the most thoroughly. He 
acknowledges the contributions of Federici and he gives 
full weight to the account in Codex x1. As for the deed and 
will in which Enrico takes full credit for financing the 
Arena Chapel, Gioseffi judges that Enrico simply lied.14 

Having been a member of the Cavalieri Gaudenti and 
apparently having had a falling-out with the Order, 
Enrico wanted to suppress recognition of it and put him- 
self in the best light possible. Such action accords well 
with what we know of his personality. Both versions of 
Giovanni da Nono’s chronicle report that Enrico had 
similarly misled the Pope, and the fifteenth-century 
historian, Zambono de Favasochis, seems to regard 
Scrovegni as devious at best.15 In summary, the case for 
the patronage of the Cavalieri Gaudenti in the Arena 
Chapel is supported by the earliest documents, the opin- 
ions of nineteenth- and twentieth-century historians, 
and recently, by art historians. 

In the Cavalieri’s constitution, granted by Urban IV in 
1261, it was stipulated that the members pursue two goals: 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, and suppression of usury. 
The Paduan chapter was organized in 1267.1* The order 
had four branches: Conventuali, Chierci, Conversi, as 
well as the Coniugati, who were married laymen. 
Although they were permitted to live with their wives and 
families, the Coniugati were required, on their induction, 
to take an oath of marital chastity — that is, they vowed to 


"Che poi Enrico abbia qui mentito affermando la propria esclusiva 
responsabilita nell'erezione della chiesetta e tacendo di un‘evantuale 
‘comproprietà’ da parte dei Cavalieri Gaudenti (al quale ordine fu per 
qualche tempo affiliato), puo anche essere ... Che Enrico abbia comun- 
que avuto a che fare con i Cavalieri Gaudenti non par dubbio”; Gioseffi, 
118. 


15" Templum condidit in loco Arenae ad honorem Virginis Mariae et pro 
salute suorum, & maxime pro anima eius patris Raynaldi ... Hic 
Henricus videlicet Miles arte paterna usus fuit, volens ultra factum tem- 
plum, alia sibi meritoria lucrari aggress. est Romam ad Summum Pon- 
tificem Benedictum de Tarvisio, quem multum existimabat, in domum 
suam receperat ante suum Pontificatum, dum esset in statu Cardinalitio 
& ipsum poenitendorum contritum cordialiter, & confessum, non in- 
gratus ab omni crimine placavit, & sic omnia per pecuniam facta sunt, & 
ideo praefatum Militem damnat doctor vulgaris”: Padua, Seminary 
Library, Codex ivi. fols. 19v-20r, second half 14th century. It is 
described in the Seminary’s handwritten catalogue, p. 55. See also 
Federici, 1, Doc. Lxxxvn, 139 (cited as “Giovanni Bono’); Rajna, n. 4, 
166-67; Rizzoli, as cited in n. 5, No. 59, 43; No. 15, 16; No. 107, 73; Riz- 
zoli, 286; Fabris, 3. For Zambono see Vedova, as cited in n. 2, 11, 443. 


ie Federici, 1, 19-20, 61-64, 265; 1, Codex Diplomaticus, 360. 
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abstain from sexual relations with their wives.!” This was 
the branch of the Order to which Enrico Scrovegni would 
have belonged as he was married and had two daughters 
and a son. The ideals of the Cavalieri — the devotion to the 
Virgin and the suppression of usury — and also the 
Coniugati’s particular vow of marital chastity are in- 
terrelated motifs that can be seen in the Arena Chapel's 
paintings. 

Extraordinary devotion to the Virgin is a vital feature of 
the chapel’s history and of its iconographic program. 
From its earliest years the chapel was known not only as S. 
Maria Gaudentia de Padova, but also as S. Maria Annun- 
ziata (after the church it is said to have replaced), S. Maria 
della Carita (as in Enrico’s will), S. Maria Mater Domini, 
and S. Maria della Rena.'# In 1304, Benedict XI published 
a Bull granting indulgences for visiting the chapel on the 
Feasts of the Nativity, the Annunciation, the Purification, 
and the Assumption.!® Reportedly, an outdoor pageant 
had been held there annually since 1278, on the Feast of the 
Annunciation.2 According to Federici, the Cavalieri 
Gaudenti were the sponsors of the pageant, and the Arena 
Chapel's crypt was used by them as a refectory.?! 

The person of the Virgin is emphasized in the chapel’s 
narrative scenes, on the wall of The Last Judgment, and in 
the Annunciation’s conspicuous placement on the apsidal 
arch. The story of Joachim and Anna (six scenes) is 
Marian ‘‘pre-history” that precedes the Early Life of the 
Virgin (six scenes), thereby doubling the Marian sequence. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne recognizes it as the most extensive 
Marian cycle in Italian wall-painting; and the famous 
Meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate 
symbolizes the Conception of Mary.? 

On the wall of The Last Judgment, Enrico kneels to of- 
fer a model of his church to three figures (Fig. 1). It is 
commonly accepted that Enrico saw his donation of the 
church and its paintings as a votive gift made as a partial 
atonement for his father’s mortal sin of usury and to 
strengthen his own hope of salvation.» Thus Shorr iden- 


17 Federici, 1, 15, 36, 50, 89, 132-33; u, 49. On conjugal chastity see Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, In Joannis Evangelium, cap. 11, 1: “... bona est castitas 
conjugalis, melior continentia vidualis, optima perfectio virginalis.” 

18 Federici, 1, 266-67. Broussolle, 24-25, 256-261; Shorr, 209; repr. in 
Stubblebine, 171-72; see also Cesare Gnudi, Giotto, Milan, 1958, 245. 


19 Charles Grandjean, “Le Registre du Benoit XI; recueil des bulles de ce 
pape publiées ou analysées d'après le manuscript original des archives du 
Vatican,” Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d'Athènes et de Rome, ser. 3, 
Pt. 2, Paris, 1905, cols. 294-95, No. 435; trans. in Stubblebine, 105. 


20 Moschetti, 12-19: B. Brunelli, “La Festa dall Annunziazione all'Arena e 
un affresco di Giotto,” Bollettino del Museo Civico di Padova, n.s. 1, 
1925, 100-09: R. Zanocco, ‘’L'Annunziazione all’ Arena di Padova (1305 - 
1309), Rivista d'arte, xix, 1937, 379-383; repr. in Stubblebine, 127-131. 
Zanocco’s doubts of the date 1278 have not been generally accepted. 


21 Federici, 1, 267-69, 363; n, Codex Diplomaticus, 97-98. On the matter 
of the pageant he is followed by Gennari, 89; Dall'Acqua, 1, 98, 104-05; 
and Simioni, 388-89. See also Scardeone, 99; Angelo Portenari, Della 
felicita di Padova, Padua, 1623, 496; Battisti, 78: and Shorr, 210-11. 









1 Giotto, detail of The Last Judgment, the Donation of Enrico. 
Padua, Cappella Scrovegni (photo: Alinari) 


tifies the central figure of the triad as the Virgin repre- 
sented in her titular role as Santa Maria della Carità.21 (The 
identity of the two other figures who flank the Virgin will 
be discussed below.) In the broadest sense, the Arena 
Chapel paintings depict the story of Redemption in which 
the Virgin is a principal agent, and on the wall of The Last 


Federici describes a now lost painting by Giotto in the sacristy of the 
Arena Chapel showing a Cavaliere Gaudente kneeling before the Cross. 
The crypt was painted by Giotto's follower Taddeo di Bartolo. Federici. 1, 
269, u, Monumenti, 175. 


2 Lafontaine-Dosogne, 11, 156. For the Meeting at the Golden Gate as the 
Conception of Mary, see Broussolle, 41-50; Amann, 16-22, 293-95; 
Mirella Levi d'Ancona, The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception 
in the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance, New York, 1957, 6; 
Edward O'Connor, ed., The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
History and Significance, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1958, 464, Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, u, 77-84; Augustin M. Lépicier, L'Immaculée Conception dans 
l'art et l'iconographie, Louvain, 1965, 1-5; D. Denny, “Some Symbols in 
the Arena Chapel Frescoes, Art Bulletin, wv, 1973, 205-07; J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne in P. Underwood, ed., The Kariye Diami Studies in 
the Art of the Kariye Djami and Its Intellectual Background, New York, 
Bollingen Foundation, tv, 1975, 173, n. 58. 


23 The source for this information is Scardeone. See above n. 11. 


24 Shorr, 210. 





Judgment Enrico is her special dévoté and protégé. 

Ursula Schlegel was the first to give serious attention to 
the subject of usury in the iconography of the Arena 
Chapel paintings. She cited several examples of Judas-as- 
usurer in medieval art and then found that Judas in the 
Arena Chapel, who made a compact with the Devil and 
therefore hangs in Hell, is an analogue to the usurious 
Reginaldo Scrovegni (Fig. 2). Schlegel also noticed that 
other usurers nearby are shown hanging by their own 
purse-strings or are otherwise identified by promissory 
notes or money-bags. Schlegel interprets the empty 
“tomb-chambers”’ on either side of the triumphal arch as 
representing the hope of eternal rest and of sin suc- 
cessfully expiated .25 

The Cleansing of the Temple provides further evidence 
for the role of the idea of usury in the Arena Chapel 
program. In 1962, Leonetto Tintori and Millard Meiss 
published a detailed examination of the technical 
procedures employed by Giotto. In an analysis of Giotto’s 


2 Schlegel, 128-131, 134-35. 
2 Tintori and Meiss, 169-173; repr. in Stubblebine, 207-212. 
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2 Giotto, detail of 
the Last Judgment, 
Hanging Judas. 
Padua, Cappella 
Scrovegni (photo: 
Alinari) 


3 Giotto, Despair. 
Padua, Cappella 
Scrovegni (photo: 
Alinari) 


design and his own careful revisions, the authors minimize 
the importance of the money changers to the meaning of 
the scenes and emphasize that of the animal sellers. Tintori 
and Meiss offer the alternative title, “The Expulsion of the 
Tradesmen from the Temple” and propose a connection 
between the expelled merchants and Enrico’s usurious 
father.26 

A verbal echo of the Expulsion appears in a portion of 
the now lost epitaph that accompanied Enrico’s sepulchral 
portrait that refers to the Arena Chapel: “Ut loca plena 
malis in res convertat honestas” (“So a place full of evil is 
changed to something honest’’).27 The quotation 
specifically refers to the location of the chapel in the old 
Roman arena, with its associations of pagan brutality and 
Christian martyrdom being replaced by the sanctity of a 
Christian church, but it also might be interpreted as 
alluding to Reginaldo’s usury and Enrico’s atonement.28 

Tintori-Meiss are followed by Bongiorno in her article 
on the Old and New Law in the Arena Chapel, 1968, in 


7 Scardeone, 332. 


zs Dall'Acqua, 100, describes the arena as a “palestra di giochi gladiatorje 
di martirj di santi.” 
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which she quotes a commentary of Saint Augustine as a 
textual source for the Expulsion. But there may be 
another text that is more applicable to Giotto’s paintings. 
The biblical account of the Expulsion from the Temple 
was dear to medieval reformers, and the reform of 
Gregory VII generated a veritable flood of commentaries 
on the theme. 

One of the Gregorians who wrote a bitter sermon on the 
Expulsion was Saint Anselm of Lucca (died 1086). Anselm 
was a personal associate of Gregory VII and a partisan of 
the Gregorian Reform. His polemic was directed primarily 
against simony, that is, against the practice of buying and 
selling ecclesiastical promotion or privilege, a vice similar 
to usury in that it involves the misuse of money for per- 
sonal gain. Unlike Augustine’s language, Anselm’s is 
that of the angry reformer. Like Giotto, he is concerned 
with the sellers and their punishment. Taking John 2:13- 
15 as his text, “Jesus found moneychangers seated in the 
temple and men selling oxen, sheep, and doves; and when 
he had made something like a whip of cords [funiculis], he 
drove them all from the temple,” Anselm compares the 
sellers with contemporary wrongdoers and then 
continues: 


We say these things because of those who, by adding sin 
to sin, and making something like the longest possible 
rope [funem] for themselves by their recklessness, do 
not fear to be damned by the terror of judgment ... 
Coming into the Temple the Lord expelled the sellers ... 
We should greatly dread ... his coming unexpectedly 
and finding that which is evil in us, for which we justly 
ought to be scourged and driven from the Church. 
Indeed, it is a cause for rejoicing that we ourselves 


29 Bongiorno, 17-18. See also A. Bertini, “Per la conoscenza dei 
medaglioni che accompagno le storie della vita di Gesù nella Cappella 
degli Scrovegni,” Giotto e il suo tempo, Atti del congresso internazionale 
per la celebrazione del VII centenario della nascita di Giotto, Rome, 1971, 
143-47. 


30 For the Expulsion treated as a figure of reform, see Robert Rough, The 
Reformist Illuminations in the Gospels of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 
The Hague, 1973. For attitudes toward usury, see Dall’Acqua, 96-97; 
Simioni, 357-59, 408; Herbert L. Johnston, “Medieval Teachings on the 
Morality of Usury,” Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 1938; John T. 
Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, Cambridge, Mass., 1957. For 
simony, see Joseph H. Lynch, Simoniacal Entry into Religious Life 1000- 
1260, Columbus, Ohio, 1976. For the identification of simonists in 
Giotto’s Last Judgment, see Supino, 1, 135. It is worth noting that 
Ludolph of Saxony (died 1377) identifies the sellers in the Temple as 
usurers and compares usury to simony. See Ludolphus de Saxonia, Vita 
Jesu Christi, Paris-Brussels, 1878, 1, 227-28; 11, 1888-89, 304. 


31 “Haec propter diximus ... addentes videlicet peccata peccatis, et quasi 
funem longissimum sibi incauta eorum augmentatione texentes, nec 
timentes ex eo districti judicis examinatione damnari. Veniens in templo 
Dominus ... negotiatores ejecit ... Unde multum tremenda sunt haec, ne 
veniens improvisus persersum quid in nobis under merito flagellari ac de 
ecclesia ejici debeamus, inveniat. Et quidem gaudendum est, quia ipsi 
sumus ìn baptismo templum Dei facti. Vendunt autem boves, qui ver- 


have been made the Temple of God in Baptism ... And 
they sell the oxen who heard the word of the Evangelist 
not with divine love but with the thought of earthly 
profit ... of whom the Lord says, “Indeed they have 
received their reward.” ... They are cast out, moreover, 
who either do good deeds deceptively or do evil deeds 
openly, 3? 


In Giotto's painting of the Expulsion, Tintori-Meiss ob- 
serve the child holding a dove and finding shelter in the 
robe of Saint Peter and interpret the dove as the Holy 
Ghost. But whereas they associate it with Pentecost, An- 
selm’s commentary suggests it should be linked with Bap- 
tism instead, and the child would represent the baptized. 

Of greater importance to Giotto’s painting, however, is 
the passage’s reference to rope. Anselm makes an ironic 
play on the word funes. John’s text uses it in the 
diminutive to describe the whip of cords with which 
Christ cleansed the Temple. Anselm uses the same word to 
describe a rope of sins leading to the terror of judgment, 
thereby evoking the rope with which Judas hangs himself. 

The hanging Judas furnishes a visual connection with 
the “frieze” of Virtues and Vices. The first Vice located on 
the left wall and closest to Judas on the wall of The Last 
Judgment depicts Despair who also hangs herself (Fig. 
3).33 She may be a warning to usurers in the same way 
found by Previtale in the vice of Envy who clutches a 
money-bag.** Tintori-Meiss notice that Charity tramples 
money-bags under foot; and Bongiorno sees a parallel in 
meaning for the usurious father and virtuous son in the 
personifications of Injustice and Justice.25 Finally, Tuve 
provocatively interprets the virtue of Justice as Penance. 

It is in the light of Enrico Scrovegni’s role as Cavaliere 


bum Evangelii non divino amore, sed terreni quastus ... de quibus 
Dominus ait: ‘Quia receperunt mercedem suam.’ Ejiciuntur autem qui... 
ficte bona, vel aperte faciunt opera mala’; 5. Anselmi Collectanae, in J.P. 
Migne, ed., Patrologiae Cursus Completus... Series Latina, Paris, 1844ff., 
cxLIx, cols. 475-78. Evidently it is based on a sermon of Bede, ibid., xciv, 
cols. 512-13. Bede’s concern is spiritual reform whereas Anselm's is 
political reform. 


32 Tintori-Meiss, 173-77. 


33 For the iconography of the hanging Judas and Despair as his “sister” 
see O. Goetz, “Hie hencktt Judas,” Form und Inhalt. Kunstgeschichtliche 
Studien Otto Schmitt zum 60. Geburtstag am 13. Dezember 1950, 
Stuttgart, 1950, 112, 113, 122, 123. For Giotto's personification of 
Despair, see E. Tea in Illustrazione Vaticane, vui, July, 1937, 623-27 
(Italian ed.), or 451-55 (French ed.). Strangely enough, it is not even 
mentioned in Moishe Barasch, Gestures of Despair in Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Art, New York, 1976. But Giotto’s Despair makes a gesture 
identical with that of an angel in the Arena Chapel's Lamentation which 
Barasch regards as a variation of the “Hippolytus” gesture of John in the 
Lamentation. See Barasch, 100. Also see Supino, 1, 142 and Bruce Cole, 
Giotto and Florentine Painting 1280-1375, New York, 1976, 183. 


3% Giovanni Previtale, Giotto e la sua bottega, Milan, 1967, 73. 
35 Tintori-Meiss, 177-178; Bongiorno, 19-20. 


36 Rosemond Tuve, “Notes on Virtues and Vices, Pt. 2,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvu, 1964, 71. 


Gaudente and of his marital chastity that three figures in 
the Arena frescoes emerge with a new typological 
significance: Joachim, Joseph, and John the Evangelist. 

In the Joachim and Anna episodes depicted, the promi- 
nent person is not the heroine, but the hero, Joachim. Of 
the six scenes, the couple appear together in but one, the 
Meeting at the Golden Gate. Anna has a single scene, the 
Annunciation to Anna. The other four are given to 
Joachim: his Expulsion from the Temple, Retirement to 
the Sheepfold, his Sacrifice, and his Vision. Only one 
other pictorial cycle has a comparable choice of subjects: 
the Pisan altarpiece called the Madonna of S. Martino 
(1260-1280). 

A stylistic comparison of the figures of Joachim in the 
two cycles is revealing. Giotto calls attention to a Joachim 
who is emotionally intense and expressively isolated. 
Although the Pisan Master’s Joachim looms large, the art- 
ist seems to attach no special importance to him, so he 
tends to disappear in the crowded compositions (Figs. 
4 and 5).38 

Even in the Arena Chapel itself, the style of the Joachim 
episodes is remarkable. Giotto’s intense focus on the 
scenes’ human subjects, through boldly simple composi- 
tions, starkly empty space, and reduced accessories, gives 
them force and importance. The scenes are visually more 
economical than that of the Annunciation to Anna whose 
kneeling figure seems small in its detailed house; neither 
must their figures compete with overwhelming architec- 
tural forms in the Meeting at the Golden Gate. Certainly, 
the Joachim scenes are stylistically distinct from the dense- 
ly populated Christological narratives on the side walls 
of the Chapel’s nave, but they resemble more closely those 
other subjects which for emphasis have been located on 
the triumphal arch: the Annunciation, the Pact of Judas, 
and the Visitation. 

Both Pseudo-Matthew and the Golden Legend are com- 
monly cited as the sources for Giotto's Joachim cycle.‘ 
The Sacrifice of Joachim and the mountainous terrain of 
the Sheepfold are described only in Pseudo-Matthew. The 
Annunciation to Anna precedes the Vision of Joachim as 
Pseudo-Matthew describes the sequence, which is the 
reverse of that in the Golden Legend. On the other hand, 
Giotto's version of the passionate Expulsion of Joachim 
from the Temple seems better to fit the Golden Legend. 


37 Lafontaine-Dosogne, u, 73, 26. Enzo Carli, Pittura medievale pisana, 
Milan, 1958, pls. 87, 90, 94, viI-xn. 


38 Contrasting Giotto's Joachim to the Pisan master’s, Otto von Simson 
concludes, “Schafft er [Giotto] die bedeutungsmächtige Gestalt 
Joachims,” in “Uber Giottos Einzelgestalten,” in Giotto di Bondone, 
Constance, 1970, 233. 


# Efforts to explain the stylistic changes in the Arena Chapel frescoes as 
a matter of Giotto's stylistic evolution have been refuted by Tintori- 
Meiss’s technical analysis. See Tintori-Meiss, 160-61; also Gioseffi, 120- 
22. 

40 Broussolle and Van Marle make general statements in favor of the 
Golden Legend, but in discussing individual scenes they cite Pseudo- 
Matthew. See Broussolle, 30-35, 39-70: Van Marle, 3-4, 47-31; and 
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4 Detail of the Madonna of S. Martino, the Sacrifice of 
Joachim. Pisa, Museo Nazionale (photo: Alinari) 





5 Giotto, The Sacrifice of Joachim. Padua, Cappella Scrovegni 
(photo: Alinari) 


idem, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 
1923-28, in, 55. More recently Stubblebine and Cole indicate the Golden 
Legend as the source, and Maria von Nagy emphatically prefers the 
Legend. See Stubblebine, 75, 112-126; Cole, Giotto, 184, n. 16; and von 
Nagy, 4, 51, n. 2, 52. For an English trans. of the Golden Legend, see 
Ryan and Ripperger. The appropriate passage is 519-531. For the text of 
Pseudo-Matthew, see Amann, 273-339, or Aurelio de Santos Otero, Los 
Evangelios Apocrifos, Madrid, 1956, 191-257. For an English trans. of 
Pseudo-Matthew, see A. Walker, “Apocryphal Gospels, Acts. and 
Revelations,” in Alexander Roberts and Sir James Donaldson, eds., 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xvi, Edinburgh, 1870. English transla- 
tions of segments of both the Protogospel and Pseudo-Matthew can be 
found in O'Connor, as cited in n. 22, 513-522. 
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Both Pseudo-Matthew and the Golden Legend, however, 
specifically describe the young Virgin Mary ascending fif- 
teen steps at her Presentation in the Temple, whereas 
Giotto gives us ten. Along with other departures from 
both texts, there are details in Giotto's paintings that are 
mentioned in neither. The evidence implies that Giotto 
used a textual source that was not necessarily either 
Pseudo-Matthew or the Golden Legend but was the basis 
of an inventive pictorial tradition. 

The most important study of the problem, done by 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, proposes the text was a now lost 
apocryphon that was written in Rome perhaps in the 
seventh century. Similar to Pseudo-Matthew, it would 
have been the textual source for what she considers an 
Italian pictorial tradition.41 Although her argument is 
speculative, it is consistent with the evidence and it solves 
problems. As for Pseudo-Matthew itself, it is relevant as 
the extant text closest to the iconography of much Italian 
medieval art. In particular, it offers clues to understanding 
Giotto’s paintings of Joachim and Anna and the Early Life 
of the Virgin. 

Pseudo-Matthew, which may have been written a cen- 
tury earlier than Lafontaine-Dosogne’s proposed text, was 
intended to glorify Mary and to defend the doctrine of her 
perpetual virginity. Throughout its pages, there is an un- 
dercurrent of admiration for asceticism and chastity.#2 Es- 
pousal of these virtues may be attributed, inferentially, to 
the Lafontaine-Dosogne apocryphon. 

In most of the versions of Pseudo-Matthew, Joachim is 
a rich and pious man, but he lives under a curse: for 
twenty years his wife, Anna, has been sterile and therefore 
childless, But in one recension there is an important 
change of interpretation: the couple’s childlessness is not 
due to Anna’s sterility, but to Joachim’s living in a state of 
marital chastity — castum coniugium.* It was his chastity 
that was rewarded with the conception of the Virgin 
Mary. Although all Pseudo-Matthew texts describe 


41 Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 9-17, 26. See also Van Marle, 60. 


42 Amann, 1-65, 72-108, 138-164, 177-271; Carlo Ceccelli, Mater Christi, 
Rome, 1946-1953, in, Pt. 1, 307-347; Montague Rhodes James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament, Being the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypses with Other Narratives and Fragments Newly 
Translated, 6th ed., Oxford, 1955, 38-49; Charles Michel and Paul 
Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes, 2nd ed., Paris, 1924; Hennecke, 1, 370- 
387; Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 13-23. 


4 This variant of Pseudo-Matthew, “castum domini coniugium sine 
liberorum procreatione exercebant,” is cited by Constantin von Tischen- 
dorff, Evangelia Apocrypha, Editio Altera, Leipzig, 1876, 55, n. 2 (repr. 
Hildesheim, 1966), and Amann, xi, 73. An abbreviated version of 
Pseudo-Matthew, Book of the Nativity of Mary, has the same phrase. 
See Amann, 342-43. In the Middle Ages it occurs in Fulbert of Chartres, 
De Nativitate Mariae Virginis, Pat. Lat., ccexu1, col. 324; and Vincent of 
Beauvais, “Speculum Historiale,” De Ortu Beatae Mariae Virginis 
Praenunciato per Angelum, Douai, 1624, 194 (repr. Graz, 1964-65), 
Lorenzin observes that the story of Joachim and Anna reconciles the idea 
of virginity with that of matrimony. See Pasquale Lorenzin, Marialogia 
lacobi a Voragine, O. P., Rome, 1951, 170. 


Joachim's generosity, and his almsgiving is often repre- 
sented, even on the S. Martino Altarpiece, it is, sur- 
prisingly, excluded by Giotto. It is not Joachim’s largesse 
but his chastity and reward that are optimistically seen as 
paralleled in the life of Enrico Scrovegni. 

At the end of the Joachim scenes, it is Joseph who 
becomes Enrico’s surrogate. The tradition of Joseph's 
marital chastity begins with Pseudo-Matthew. Saints 
Jerome, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventure 
even promote Joseph’s chastity to virginity. Augustine 
gives him the title of “The Virginal Father of Jesus”; 
Aquinas cites the virgin Joseph and the virgin Evangelist 
John as the two custodians of the Virgin Mary, and 
Bonaventure compares the virginity of Mary, Joseph, and 
John.#4 

In his paintings, Giotto gives Joseph no less importance 
than he gave Joachim. The three episodes of the 
Presentation of the Rods, Watching the Rods, and the 
Marriage of Joseph and Mary convey the themes of offer- 
ing accepted and chastity rewarded. Joseph appears in all 
of them. As a group, they are visually isolated from the 
narrative by the prominent apse appearing in all three, 
which gives them a solemn grandeur (Figs. 6-8). 

The occurrence of all three episodes, as a group, in the 
same program is unusual and is known only in two other 
Western cycles and one Byzantine cycle. In the West, the 
group is found among the illustrations of an early 
thirteenth-century German Wernher von der Magd 
manuscript and in the marginal miniatures in an early 
sixteenth-century French Book of Hours in the library of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.45 Although the sub- 
jects are comparable, the Western cycles show little 
iconographic or stylistic similarity to the Paduan 
paintings, and Joseph appears only in the scene of his 
marriage.*® 

An examination of the late fourteenth-century frescoes 
in the Greek church of the Peribletos, Mistra, however, is 


44 Amann, 314-19; Saint Jerome, De Perpetua Virginitate B. Mariae, Pat. 
Lat., xxin, col. 203; Saint Augustine, De Nuptiis et Concupiscentiae, Pat. 
Lat., xuv, col. 421; and De Consensu Evangelistarum, Pat. Lat., xxxiv, 
col. 1071; Saint Thomas Aquinas, Super Mattheum, 12, 46; Super 
Joannem, 2; Ad Galatos, 1, 5; Saint Bonaventure, “Commentari in 
Quatuor Libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi,” Opera Omnia 
Edita Studio et Dura PP. Collegii a S. Bonaventura. Ad Claras Aquas 
(Quaracchi) prope Florentium, 1882-1902, 1v, 695-96. On the virginity 
of Joseph, see also G. Perrella, “S. Joseph sponsalibus solis, non vero 
nuptiis iuncta erat,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), xxxv, 1932, 378-398, 
519-531; and D. Frangipane, “Utrum B.V. Mariae ad Angelo Salutate 
lam in Domo loseph ut Coniux Fuerit,” Verbum Domini, xxv, 1947, 99- 
111. 


45 See Hermann Degering, Des Priesters Wernher Drei Lieder von der 
Magd nach der Fassung des Handschrift der Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 1925, 72-90; and Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 138- 
142. For the Book of Hours, see Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, 1912, 181. 


t Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 141, 193. 
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6 Giotto, The Presentation of the Rods. Padua, Cappella 
Scrovegni (photo: Alinari) 


7 Giotto, Watching the Rods. Padua, Cappella Scrovegni 
(photo: Alinari) 


8 Giotto, The Marriage of Joseph and Mary. Padua, Cappella 
Scrovegni (photo: Alinari) 


enlightening.4” Their place in Eastern art is comparable to 
that of the Arena Chapel frescoes in the West in that they 
have the most extensive Joachim and Joseph cycles of any 
Byzantine church.# Unfortunately, these frescoes are now 
so badly deteriorated that they cannot be successfully 
photographed, and the student must rely on the old plates 
published by Millet in 1910.49 As the Millet reproductions 
reveal, a baldacchino is repeated in the three Marriage of 
Joseph episodes in a way similar to Giotto’s apse; and 
several lesser details also recall the painting in the Arena 
Chapel. But the location of the Peribletos frescoes in rela- 
tion to the architecture of the church and their relation to 
the Byzantine liturgy are most significant of all. 

In the Peribletos, the Joachim scenes are in the 
prothesis, a chapel in which the Host is divided before its 
consecration. Traditionally, the division was interpreted as 
the Mystery of Calvary, but from the eighth century 
onward a second symbolic meaning was added. The Host 
was the body of the Virgin from which was taken the body 
of Christ, and the prothesis was the place of the Mystery 
of Bethlehem as well as Calvary.2° 

The Joseph scenes in the Peribletos are in the 
diakonikon, commonly called “the Marian Chapel” where 
the clergy vested following a prescribed liturgical for- 
mula.*! There, as the celebrant began to vest, he intoned 
the passage from Isaiah 61:10: “My soul shall be exalted 
in the Lord ... he has put a crown on my head as a 
bridegroom and has adorned me with jewels as a bride.” 
The text is reflected in the Peribletos frescoes which 


# For the cycle of the Peribletos, see ibid., 167-179; and Suzy Dufrenne, 
Les Programmes iconographiques des églises byzantines de Mistra, Paris, 
1970. 


48 Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 50, 


# Gabriel Millet, Les Monuments byzantins de Mistra, matériaux pour 
l'étude de l'architecture et de la peinture en Grèce aux XIV et XV" siècles, 
Paris, 1910, pls. 129, 130, Nos. 1 and 2; See also Van Marle, 48-51. 


5° Marco Mandala, La protesi della liturgia nel rito bizantino-greco, Grot- 
taferrata, 1935, 157-169, 180. 


5t Jacques Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum, 2nd ed., Venice, 
1730, 13-14; Mandala, Protesi, 25-29; G. Bandmann, ‘Über 
Pastophorien und verwandte Nebenraiime im mittelalterlichen Kirchen- 
bau,” Kunstgeschichtliche Studien für Hans Kauffmann, Berlin, 
1956, 28-35; Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 204-05. The prothesis and 
diakonikon in Byzantine architecture are discussed by G. Soteriou, “The 
Prothesis and the Diakonikon” (in Greek), Theologia, xviii, 1940, 75-100; 
5. Dufrenne, “Images du décor de la prothèse,” Revue des études byzan- 
tines, xxvi, 1968, 289-310; Gordana Babić, Les Chapelles annexes des 
églises byzantines, Paris, 1969. 
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culminate in Joseph's marriage.*? Interestingly enough, it 
seems that the apse of the Arena Chapel was originally 
planned to be flanked by chapels in the manner of a 
prothesis and diakonikon. Although these chapels were 
never constructed, their painted equivalents take the form 
of the “tomb-chambers” on the triumphal arch.53 

If the comparison with the Mistra paintings is useful in 
detecting a parallel iconography of offering at Padua, the 
contrast is also instructive. At Mistra, Joseph is absent 
from both the Presentation of the Rods and the Watching 
the Rods. Thus Giotto’s paintings are the only ones 
known to include Joseph in these scenes. Even in the 
Marriage, where Joseph as groom is indispensable and is 
included in all versions of the subject, Giotto heightens his 
importance. Together with the Virgin, he is a physical and 
psychological center of interest. Spectators react to him, 
and the High Priest gazes intensely at him. If Broussolle is 
correct in calling the green-vested man behind the Virgin 
the scribe Ruben, then he is the same green-vested scribe 
who expelled Joachim from the Temple at the beginning of 
the narrative and he connects Joachim and Joseph in a 
continuous thematic unity.54 

Hardly less remarkable is the place of Joseph in the 
Nativity (Fig. 9). He is accentuated as the main character 
since Giotto has brightly colored his robe and brought him 
emphatically forward while muting the colors of the group 
in the stable and thrusting it into the background. 

In the Adoration of the Magi, Giotto placed Joseph at 
Mary’s side above the kneeling Magus (Fig. 10). By 
adding the angel at the right and suppressing a fourth 
figure barely seen behind the Virgin, he anticipated the 
arrangement of the three figures before whom Enrico 
kneels on the wall of The Last Judgment. The parallel is 
extended to the kneeling men themselves as both the 
Magus and Enrico wear garments of pale violet. It is 
through these analogies that the Adoration of the Magi is 
drawn into the Arena Chapel’s iconography of offering; 
and one is tempted to think that here Giotto attempted to 
make Enrico appear as neo-Magus. Previtale contrasts 
both the Nativity and the Adoration with the conventional 
iconography in the corresponding scenes in the Lower 
Church at Assisi. The new emphasis achieved by changing 
Joseph’s position is vividly demonstrated by Previtale’s 
photographic comparisons.55 

The three successive generations of men, symbolic of 
conjugal chastity, are completed when Joseph, in his turn, 
is followed by the Evangelist John who takes his place in 
the scenes of the public ministry of Christ. At the same 


s2 Meletii Solovey, The Byzantine Liturgy: History and Commentary, 
Washington, D.C., 1970, 117. 

5 Gioseffi, 42-43, 53, fig. 29A,B. 

s Broussolle, 39, 62, 66; Martin Gosebruch, “Figur und Gestus in der 
Kunst des Giotto,” Giotto di Bondone, Constance, 1970, 123; Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, as cited in n. 22, 185, n. 125. A direct connection between the 





9 Giotto, The Nativity. Padua, Cappella Scrovegni 
(photo: Alinari) 


10 Giotto, The Adoration of the Magi. Padua, Cappella 
Scrovegni (photo: Alinari) 


Padua cycle and the Mistra cycle might be an illuminated manuscript or 
manuscript tradition. It has been proposed that both cycles were based 
on illuminated manuscript sequences. See Lafontaine-Dosogne, 1, 50; 11, 
73. 


55 Previtale, Giotto, 99, and figs. 165, 167, 169, 170. Also Van Marle, 9- 
11; and Sterling, 1, 133-34. 





11 Giotto, The Marriage at Cana. Padua, Cappella Scrovegni 
{phote: Alinari) 


time, the Golden Legend replaces Pseudo-Matthew as the 
relevant text. 

The story of John’s virginity is ancient.5 In popular 
Early Christian accounts, he leaves his wedding feast and 
his tride to follow Christ. In effect, he becomes the 
Sponsa Christi while preserving his own virginity.’ In the 


56 The earliest reference is indirect. It is found in the Greek apocryphal 
Acts cf John probably written in Hellenized Syria in the 2nd century. 
The normative text was published by Max Bonnet in Richard Lipsius, 
Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 1, Pt 2, Leipzig, 1898 (repr. Hildesheim, 
1959), see esp. 212-13. The classic study is Richard Lipsius, Die 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegende, Brunswick, 1883, 1 
(repr. Hildesheim, 1959). See also Hennecke, i1, 167-259, esp. 257. The 
first direct reference, “John, the Virgin,” is in the Gnostic Pistis Sophia. 
CE Carl Schmidt, “Die Pistis Sophia, die beiden Bücher des Jed, Un- 
bekanntes altgnostiches Werk,” Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, 2nd ed., 
ed. Walter Till, Berlin, 1954, 42. In the 4th century it passes into 
canonical literature through the prologue to the Vulgate once attributed 
to Jerume, "This is John the Evangelist ... who was chosen by God a 
virgin." loannes Wordsworth and Henricus White, Novum 
Testaraentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi Latine Secundum Editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi, Pars Prior — Quattuor Evangelia, Oxford, 1889, 485- 
87; An English trans. is in John Chapman, Notes on the Early History of 
the Vulgate, Oxford, 1908, 228-29. See also Jürgen Regul, Die Antimar- 
cionistischen Evangelienprologe (Vetus Latina — die Reste der altlatein- 
sichen Bibel nach Petrus Sabatier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von der Erzabtei Beuron, vt), Freiburg, 1969, 207-262. 


5 See Hans Wentzel, “Christus-Joannes-Gruppe,’ Reallexikon zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, im, 658ff. See also above, p. 30 and n. 42. 


sé See Pseudo-Bede, Homily xen, “De Sancto Joanne Evangelista,” Pat. 
Lat., xcrv, col. 494; Pseudo-Isadore, ‘Liber de Ortu et Obitu Patrum,” 
Pat. Lat., uxxxt, col. 1288. See also Cesare Baronio, Annales Ecclesiastici, 
Bari-Paris-Freiburg, 1880, 1, 67-68; E. Greenhill, “The Group of Christ 
and S: John as Author Portrait: Literary Sources, Pictorial Parallels,” 
Festscarift Bernhard Bischoff zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, Stuttgart, 1971, 
406-46; H. Silvestre, “Emprunts non répérés à Jérome et a Bede dans 
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eighth century, John’s wedding was identified as the 
biblical Marriage at Cana.°* This version joined another in 
which John was the son of Mary Salome, making him the 
cousin of Christ and the Marriage at Cana a family 
celebration.5° 

The story was repeated and elaborated by many 
medieval writers. In the thirteenth century, it appeared in 
the works of Albertus Magnus, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Saint Bonaventure, and Pseudo- 
Bonaventure.® It also occurs in the Golden Legend in a 
passage worth quoting: 


Certain authors related that Mary Magdalen was 
betrothed to Saint John the Evangelist, and that he was 
about to take her to wife when Christ, coming into the 
midst of the nuptials, called the Evangelist to him, 
whereat the Magdalen was so wroth that she abandoned 
herself to sinful pleasure. But this is held to be a false and 
frivolous tale; and Friar Albert [Albertus Magnus] in 
his preface to the Gospel of Saint John, declares that the 
espoused wife whom the Apostle left behind to follow 
Jesus remained a virgin all her life and later lived in the 
company of the Blessed Virgin Mary.“ 


In Giotto’s painting of the Feast at Cana, the event is 
conceived as John’s wedding banquet. Christ is on the far 
left, Mary near the door on the right (Fig. 11).°? Next to 
Christ is John, the youthful bridegroom. His position at 
Christ's side anticipates his position in the Last Supper but 
also indicates his vocation. He has already left his bride for 
a new life with his Lord.©? The nimbed, elderly figure next 


Vin lohannem de Rupert de Deutz,” Revue Bénédictine, xxxiv, 1974, 
374, 


s See, for instance, Ryan and Ripperger, 520-21. 


& Augustas Borgnet, ed., B. Alberti Magni... Opera Omnia, Paris, 1890, 
xxiv, 99; Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, vn, 1; Bonaventure, 
Commentari, vi, 245. For Pseudo-Bonaventure, see Isa Ragusa and 
Rosalie Green, Meditations on the Life of Christ, an Illustrated 
Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, 
Ms. Ital. 115, Princeton, 196, 140-151. See also Sterling, 1, 31-33. 


st Ryan and Ripperger, 363. See also 450, 452, and Lorenzin, as cited in 
n. 43, 174. 


& The arrangement follows the description of Pseudo-Bonaventure. See 
Ragusa and Green, Meditations, xxii-xxx, 431; and Sterling, n, 283-84. 
But the author of Pseudo-Bonaventure may himself be following a pic- 
torial tradition. See Walter Kuhn, Die Ikonographie der Hochzeit zu 
Kana von den anfängen bis zum XIV Jahrhunderts (diss.), Freiburg, 
1956, 171-73; and Van Marle, 1-4, 17-18. 


83 For a discussion of John at Christ's side as a sign of John’s vocation, 
see Greenhill, as cited in n. 58. John is not nimbed in the Arena Chapel 
Feast at Cana. Neither is he nimbed in the Feast at Cana in the Matilda 
Gospels, Pierpont Morgan Library, ms 492; see Sir George Warner, The 
Gospels of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 1055-1115, London. Rox- 
burghe Club, 1917, pl. xx, nor in a 15th-century Alsatian illumination: 
see Sterling, 1, 44 and u, 310, and fig. 29: or in the Feast at Cana 
attributed to Bosch; see Charles de Tolnay, Hieronymus Bosch, Baden- 
Baden, 1965, 71, 74. For a comparison of Giotto's Feast at Cana, Padua, 
with the same subject in the Upper Church at Assisi {Roman School,” 
13th century), see Roberto Salvini, “Bemerkungen über Giottos 
Frühwerken in Assisi, Giotto di Bondone, 169-183; and Sterling, u. 270- 
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to John is commonly called “an apostle” and may be the 
same nimbed elderly witness (Andrew?) of the preceding 
scene of the Baptism.*+ Next, the woman seated behind the 
table, wreathed and facing the center, would be Mary 
Salome, sister of the Virgin Mary, mother of John, and 
mistress of the house where the wedding feast takes place. 

The solemn bride is in the middle. William Sterling, Jr. 
proposed her identification as “The Church.’ But it 
would be illogical for John to leave the Church to follow 
Christ. It would be more reasonable to interpret her as in 
the Golden Legend. She is John’s abandoned bride whose 
lifelong virtue gives her a hieratic prominence. Sterling 
thinks that her isolation connotes continence, and it might 
be added that her presence is a reinforcement of John's 
own chastity.se 

In relation to John’s vocation, the action on the right 
side of the Feast is pertinent. The six jars in the 
foreground, though displayed with unusual care, are 
iconographically unremarkable. But the so-called “Master 
of the Feast,” standing behind them, is one of Giotto’s in- 
ventions.®” He is the picture’s psychological focal point as 
he lifts the cup to his lips to verify the change from water 
to wine. The Virgin Mary addresses him with the words, 
‘Whatever he says to you, do it” (John 2:5); both Mary 
Salome and the bridegroom John give him their attention, 
and Christ seems to direct his blessing to him. 

Following a firm exegetical tradition, Bongiorno inter- 
prets the changing of water into wine as the change from 
the Old Law to the New Law; and Sterling notices that the 
idea of rebirth or a new beginning is consistent with the 
scene on the left, the Baptism, the scene on the right, the 
Raising of Lazarus, and the scene above, Watching the 
Rods.** In the Feast at Cana as at John's wedding, these 
allusions to a new life would be applicable to John’s own 
new life of chastity. “The Master of the Feast” is notable 
because he testifies to the authenticity of the transforma- 
tion. 

In the Christological cycle, John is important both 
ideologically and visually. The legends of his life from the 
Early Christian Acts of John to the medieval Golden 
Legend all imply renunciation of worldly wealth. In the 
Middle Ages, he was considered the prophet of the Im- 
maculate Conception because the Apocalypse was at- 
tributed to him, with its vision of the Virgin Birth in chap- 
ter 12.6 Sterling observes that “the use of John as the 
bridegroom allowed writers to represent the ideas of 
virginity and continence simultaneously with the 


ot Sterling calls him “Andrew,” but Thode, Moschetti, and von Nagy 
think he is Joseph, but nowhere else in the Arena Chapel does Joseph 
wear red and green garments. See Sterling, 11, 271; Henry Thode, Giotto, 
and ed., Bielefeld, 1910, 116; Moschetti, 83: von Nagy, 22, n. 1, 33. 


68 Sterling, L 35, 133. 
sė Ibid., 133. 

67 Ibid., n, 271. 

68 Ibid., 1, 33-34. 





12 Giotto, detail of The Last Judgment, left figure here identified 
as Saint John. Padua, Cappella Scrovegni (photo: Alinari) 


sanctification of marriage.” John’s marriage at Cana is 
typologically preceded by Joseph's marriage to the Virgin 
and both evoke Enrico’s conjugal chastity. 

John is the Apostle most often represented in the 
frescoes. In addition to his role in the Feast at Cana, he 
witnesses the Raising of Lazarus, the Last Supper, the 
Washing of the Apostles’ Feet, and the Pentecost where he 
is isolated and framed by the architecture.” He is in the 
company of the Virgin Mary in the Crucifixion, the 
Lamentation, and the Ascension. As John would normally 
appear in all of these scenes, Giotto has had to rely 
primarily on altering gesture or placement for emphasis. 
John’s outflung arms in the Lamentation are justly 
celebrated; and his prayerful attitude in the Ascension is 
hardly less effective and is, according to Gosebruch, 
without precedent.”? By adding John to the Donation of 
Enrico, however, Giotto introduces another distinct 
iconographic innovation. 

The figure on the left of the Virgin in the Donation has 


e For the importance of Saint John, see von Nagy, 46-47; for Saint John 
as the prophet of the Immaculate Conception. see Levi d'Ancona, as cited 
in n. 22, 69; and Lepicier, as cited in n. 22, 15-26. 

78 Sterling, 1, 20-21, 133-34. 

7! For John at the Pentecost. see Ryan and Ripperger, 294-98; and von 
Nagy, 47. 

72 Gosebruch, as cited in n. 54, 71-72. 


been the subject of much speculation. Writers who find it 
a female personification or “an aspect of the Virgin” do 
not take into account the figure’s traces of beard and 
moustache (Fig. 12).7: Even Dorothy Shorr, while noticing 
that the figure “with his lightly-indicated beard and 
moustache ... differs greatly from the kneeling archangel 
of the Annunciation,” calls him Gabriel. In this she is 
followed by Stubblebine.” Venturi, Schlegel, and Battisti, 
however, correctly identify the figure as Saint John.’ 

The other figure on the right cannot be identified with 
reasonable certainty, but as a group, the three parallel 
Joseph, the Virgin, and the angel in the Adoration of the 
Magi (Fig. 10). Significantly, John takes the place of 
Joseph. According to Schlegel, John here acts as an inter- 
cessor and antetype for Enrico; as Mary accepted John at 
the foot of the Cross, she will also accept the gifts of 
Enrico as represented on the wall of The Last Judgment.” 

Finally, the tonsured monk who kneels with Enrico 
needs some comment (Fig. 1).77 He does not wear the black 
and white habit of the Augustinian Eremitani but rather, 
as Supino had already seen, the gray prescribed for a 
clerical member of the Cavalieri as it was described by 
Federici.”8 The monk and Enrico are accurately shown as 
co-donors of the Arena Chapel just as Giovanni da Nono 
and Domenico Federici had maintained. 


St. Louis University 


73 See, for instance, Selvatico. as cited in n. 1, 257; or Moschetti, 62-64. 
74 Shorr, 209-210; and Stubblebine, 90. 
75 Venturi, Storia, v, 393; Schlegel, 132; Battisti, 82. 


7 Schlegel, 132. Mary as the personification of Caritas, John as that of 
Castitas, and Enrico in marital continence anticipate the content of the 
inscription that accompanies The Triumph of Chastity in the Lower 
Church at Assisi (first line illegible and now painted over): 


Et castitati oranti 
victoria coronaque 
datur caritati 
Ad hanc querens actingere 
honestate se tegat; 
loco datur pertingere 
si fortitudo protegat; 
Dum castitas protegitur 
per virtuosa munera; 
Nam contra hostes tegitur 
per passi Christi vulnera; 
Defendit penitentia 
castigando se crebrius, 
mortis reminiscentia 
dum mentem pulsat sepius 
Fratres sorores advocat 
et continentes coniuges 
cunctos ad eam provocat 
Franciscus...........-. 
See Supino, 1, 90-93; Giotto e i giotteschi in Assisi, Rome, 1969, 177. 
77 Moschetti, 24, attempts to identify the monk as the architect 
Giovanni, a member of the Augustinian Eremitani. He dismisses out of 
hand the question of the monk's habit. Supino, 1, 135-36, provides a full 
discussion of Moschetti's theory and correctly identifies the monk as a 
member of the Cavalieri Gaudenti. See also Gioseffi, 118. 


78 Federici, 1, 92-94; n, 18-19, 125-26. 
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Some Findings on Early Works of Titian 


Creighton E. Gilbert 


In happy memory of Winnie Friedman 


I. The Earliest Mining of the Sistine Ceiling, from 1511 

In courses taught in the 1950's, Johannes Wilde made the 
comparison shown in Figures 1 and 2, and the deduction 
that Titian was borrowing here from Michelangelo. Earlier 
this had been suggested briefly and hesitantly, and reject- 
ed as ‘’not necessary.’’? To Wilde it seemed certain; before 
Titian painted the Murder of a Wife,> he “must have 
learned about the masterly solution” in the Sistine 
Temptation.‘ After one has noticed the general con- 
sistency of the two groups, with a wife on the ground and 
a husband leaning over her, it grows evident that the 
closest analogy is between the two wives, when one of 
them is seen in reverse. One may guess that in his classes 
Wilde exploited slides to show Michelangelo's fresco in 
reverse, as Titian presumably had looked at it when using 
it. The reversal shown is not done in the published form of 
his lectures, but has great interest (Fig. 3). The women are 
represented in the same direction in both frescoes only in 
the lifted hand, as it bends back as far as possible and 
makes contact with the figure above, with the heel of the 
hand strongly lit and the fingers curling up. (In my Titian 
photograph, made prior to cleaning, the fingers are not 
clear.) Everything else in Titian’s figure follows the other 


N.B. A bibliography of sources, cited by author in the notes, follows this 
article. 


1 T. Hetzer, “Vecellio,” in Ulrich Thieme and Hans Becker, Allegemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Künstler, Leipzig, xxx1v, 1940, 161, writes that Ti- 
tian’s woman “perhaps” derives from Michelangelo’s. The sparse ab- 
sorption of his point no doubt reflects scholars’ non-expectation of 
original proposals in Thieme-Becker entries. 


2 Rodolfo Pallucchini, Tiziano, Florence, 1969, 1, 237, who unlike other 
Titian scholars did note Hetzer’s suggestion, responded negatively 
perhaps as a result of being invited only to consider the single figures, 
and not in reverse. 


>From the starting point of hagiography, this fresco is a unit in a cycle of 
Anthony miracles, and its theme is “Anthony Resuscitating a Woman 
Killed by Her Jealous Husband.” But the literature rightly notes that the 
preceding murder replaces the miracle as the chief concern in the fresco. 
(For the story see Morassi, 7, 10.) In the fresco's second scene, in small 
scale in the background, the repentant husband kneels before the saint 
and is told to go home, where he will find his wife alive. The name 
usually given to the fresco, reflecting its visual center, appears already in 
the payment documents, It is the second of “duj quadri pizoli,” namely 
“quello amazo soa mogiere” (Rigoni, 55). Titian’s interchange of 


in reverse, from the upstretched arm, through the upper 
torso pulled to the right and seen on a diagonal, the but- 
tocks at rest to the left, and the thighs toward the right, to 
the right leg tucked back to the same extent. Titian’s only 
changes are to foreshorten the face more strongly and, 
more fundamentally, to make a new lower left leg (for a 
reason to be suggested shortly). When it is added that the 
figure as a whole relates in the same way to the husband 
above, Wilde’s “must” gains acquiescence. On a further 
level, Michelangelo’s group was a drastic reorientation of 
the traditional subject, reducing the likelihood that other 
analogous images were involved.5 

Wilde briefly alluded to only some of the art-historical 
paths thus opened up. A further one is the embarrassment 
that for a quarter century after this parallel had been seen 
by Wilde's students, all the rest of us discoursing on Ti- 
tian failed to notice such a source. The reversal of the 
wife’s pose might be an excuse, or even a basis for 
negating Wilde's proposal, but not, I think, for specialists 
in the area. Reversals of poses from sources in the same art- 
ist's or another's work in this period are quite often 
noticed in passing, though no special study seems to have 
been made.‘ A half dozen examples from about 1460 to 


dramatic spaces, putting the official subject matter in the background in 
small scale, was a device that was in the air. He probably knew and ex- 
ploited such a masterly example as Lucas van Leyden's engraving of 
1508, Susanna and the Elders (B. 33). The two works share not only this 
layout (Lucas’s tiny heroine is halfway up near the right edge) but also 
the same moral division (villainy nearby and large, good protagonist dis- 
tant and small) and the same lighting (left foregrounds shadowed by a 
hill, upper right areas brightly lit, a similar line of division between 
them). 


+ Wilde, 123. The posthumous publication of the class lectures is a tribute 
from students, and proves to be thoroughly deserved. 


5 Panofsky, 28, note. In an aside in a book on Titian, oddly enough, he 
observed that in earlier tradition Adam and Eve in the Temptation 
usually both stand, that in this period Adam but not Eve is sometimes on 
the ground, and that Michelangelo reversed that last arrangement. 
Elsewhere I hope to show why he did. 


$ Ernst Gombrich, Norm and Form, London, 1966, 95, discussed the 
phenomenon briefly as the base out of which non-mechanical symmetry 
evolves, and this aspect has been further explored by D. Summers, 
“Figure come fratelli, a Transformation of Symmetry in Renaissance 
Painting," Art Quarterly, N.S., 1, 1977, 61. 





2 Michelangelo, Temptation, fresco. Rome, 
Sistine Chapel 





1 Titian, The Murdered Wife, fresco. Padua, Scuola del Santo 3 Plate 2 in reverse 
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1530 are here collected in a footnote.” Besides the general 
familiarity of the practice, it will emerge below that Titian 
here had a double stimulus, since the model he used, the 
Sistine Ceiling, itself illustrated such reversals. 

The stages of Titian’s work on the Murder of a Wife 
can be reconstructed, as Wilde noted, with the lucky help 
of the well-known drawing in Paris. Its accepted status as 
the record of an early version of this design is not altered 
by its recent, convincing, removal from Titian’s canon and 
attribution to his Paduan admirer, Domenico Cam- 
pagnola.® It shows the husband’s action in profile, which 
certainly makes it diagrammatically clear, and so perhaps, 
like many profiles, the natural or primitive approach to 
the motif. Once the group of husband leaning over supine 
wife existed, Titian could not possibly have failed to be 
put in mind of it, whenever he first saw Michelangelo's 
Adam leaning over Eve. When he did see that pair, he 
reacted by redrawing the wife in his own fresco version, 
evidently not only because he found it a better “solution 
of the artistic problem” (Wilde), but, in addition, because 
he could now allude to a powerful traditional association 
between foreshortened lying figures and victims of violent 
death. Mantegna’s Dead Christ is the most famous in- 
stance of this connotation which was seen long before and 
long after.° If we lacked the Sistine fresco, it might well have 
been argued that Titian revised his depiction of the wife to 
make this other association, which certainly explains why 
his one large amendment of Michelangelo is to foreshorten 


7 Reversal in the copying of classical motifs in the Renaissance has been 
called “often the case” by P. Williams Lehmann, “The Sources and 
Meaning of Mantegna’s Parnassus,” in: Phyllis Williams Lehmann and 
Karl Lehmann, Samothracian Reflections, Princeton, 1973, 74. The late 
15th-century Italianizing French manuscript illuminator, Jean Colombe, 
was recently described as often repeating a composition in reverse from a 
previous book of his own (C. Schaefer, “Les Débuts de l'atelier de Jean 
Colombe,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxix, 1977, 146). Wilde, who is 
silent as to Titian’s reversal of Michelangelo, in the same cited passage 
makes a telling case for Titian’s having used a figure by Marcantonio in 
reverse, also ca. 1511. A print would obviously suggest such use, seen 
also when the derivative is a print. This is seen in Titian’s Triumph of 
Faith, still again ca. 1511, where a figure is derived from Michelangelo's 
Cascina cartoon, one which is absent from the two early partial engrav- 
ings after the cartoon (Panofsky, 58). The figure faces the same way on 
Titian’s woodblock as in the source, but one may presume that the rever- 
sal in the print was taken into account. (It is often noted that in the 
Bacchanal of the Andrians Titian took another figure from the Cascina 
composition that is also absent from the engravings; Hope [p. 715] 
argues for a later than usual date for the Andrians on the ground, among 
others, that Titian almost certainly could not have seen the Cascina until 
1519. This overlooks his earlier use of it, very likely from a copy, as 
Wilde assumed; p. 150.) Reversal in fresco painting is well established as 
to decorative borders and the like, with one cartoon used twice, from 
both sides of the paper; rich examples are in the Orvieto frescoes of 
Signorelli, begun in 1499 (good illustrations in Enzo Carli, II Duomo di 


her leg. He thus alludes literally to a classic shock effect which 
is naturally absent in Eve’s pose. It is an apparent paradox 
that Titian should have been pointed toward this imagery 
by the Eve, which does not have to do with the tradition. 
But it will be further illustrated below that the recurrent 
circumstance wherein Titian’s literal borrowings of 
figures, limb by limb, remain long unrecognized and then 
appear with a shock, may derive from his habit of 
drastically reorganizing their function and meaning. He 
takes the pose only, and makes it do completely new work 
in the iconography. Whereas many less talented painters 
take form and theme together, and many talented ones 
revise forms they take, it is Titian’s particular approach 
(in these cases) to see how some pose found in a remote 
context may be seized just as it stands. As of course he 
gives such a pose his kind of vibrant life, its derivativeness 
may long not occur to scholars, since they do not assume 
vitality will appear in a literal copy. His process appears in 
two other cases of ca. 1511, already listed (footnote 7). A 
Venus by Marcantonio, leaning over Cupid, becomes the 
Christ of the Noli me tangere leaning over the Magdalene, 
and a running soldier in the cartoon of the Battle of 
Cascina becomes Saint Dismas carrying the Cross in a 
procession. Wider inferences for Titian's approach to the 
body’s life, to composing, and to subject matter will ap- 
pear below, 

The same three stages of composing the Murder of a 
Wife can be shown to recur, about a decade later, in the 


Orvieto, Rome, 1965, figs. 220, 238, 239, 240). Piero della Francesca's 
fresco of the Queen of Sheba in Arezzo is the classic case of the twice- 
used cartoon involving larger figures in a scene, as Kenneth Clark first 
noted (Piero della Francesca, London, 1951, 31). As the Queen moves to 
the left and to the right in the two incidents of the fresco, the profile face 
of one of her ladies recurs in reverse. Two canvases by Lotto of a 
Madonna and Child show a Christ Child traced from one cartoon re- 
versed. (William Suida, Catalogue of Paintings in the John and Mable 
Ringling Musuem of Art, Sarasota, 1949, 65.) Other than Lehmann, none 
of these authors suggests that something common is being exemplified, but 
it may be that this is one of the conventions known to a number of 
specialists that has never explicitly been brought out. 


* Konrad Oberhuber, Disegni di Tiziano e della sua cerchia, Vicenza, 
1976, 123-24, with earlier literature. Tietze’s original doubt of the at- 
tribution may then be confirmed, even without one of his grounds, a 
belief that Titian would not revise a composition so drastically. His 
powerful motivation for doing so is now visible. 


* Erich von Rathe, Die Ausdrucksfunktion extrem verkurzter Figuren, Lon- 
don, 1938, the standard study, is too narrow in its range of examples. The 
motif appears at the earliest date when corporal action became a vehicle 
of expressiveness, as seen in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Franciscan Martyrs, 
at 5. Francesco, Siena. Just before the date of Titian’s fresco, the young 
Raphael is seen borrowing the device from Signorelli, as Oskar Fischel 
noted (the two works illustrated in C. Gilbert, “A Miracle by Raphael,” 
North Carolina Museum of Art Bulletin, v1, 1965, figs. 20, 21, and cita- 
tion of Fischel, p. 20). 


work usually cited as Titian’s first and most literal 
borrowing from Michelangelo,1° the Saint Sebastian panel 
of the Brescia Altarpiece, signed and dated 1522 (Fig. 4). 
Titian first designed the pose in another way, then became 
attracted te a work of Michelangelo where a similar 
problem had been handled, the Rebellious Slave (Fig. 5), 
and then produced the present revised form where some 
limbs follow those of the Slave quite literally. It is always 
noted that Titian’s painting reflects Michelangelo, and 
usually it is noted separately that it embodies revisions 
from an early draft,!1 but not that the Michelangelism en- 
tered only along with the revisions. The first traces of the 
painting of any kind are references in letters of November 
and of December 1, 1520 to the Duke of Ferrara from his 
agent in Venice, telling that a Saint Sebastian by Titian, 
painted for Brescia (and so certainly this picture), was be- 
ing praised by all Venice (and so was in a completed 
state).!2 The picture showed “one arrow only, in the mid- 
dle of the bedy,” and “one arm high and one low,” just as 
it still does. But it differed in having the arms attached to 
“a column.’ That report of a column has, ever since 
Cavalcaselle, been treated as evidence of a different early 
form, whether on this same wood panel or another. A 
column is suggested in Titian’s page of sketches in Berlin 
for the Sebastian (Fig. 6), and Tietze reasonably suggested 
in 1954 that they belong to the same early form described 
with a column in 1520.13 His idea, an aside in a study of 
other matters, has been largely overlooked, and the dis- 
tinction may seem a trivial one if it only proposes that Ti- 
tian changed Sebastian’s column of 1520 to a tree-trunk 


10 Thus by Wethey, 1969, 18, who dates the figure 1522 here, but on p. 
126 says it was already completed in 1520. The divergence is not resolved 
in the book, but can be, as will appear. The catalogue report that the 
Brescian patron “ordered the picture in 1520” (p. 127) appears to have no 
basis. It is known only that it was then in process. The patron had 
arrived in Venice as a papal legate in 1517 (Pastor, vu, 1923, 221-22), and 
it would hardly be unusual for Titian to be at work on a painting agreed 
on some years earlier. 


1 Wethey, 1969, 126, is a surprising exception, saying only that it was 
finished in 1520 and no more. His opinion justifiably reflects the report 
of 1520 indicating completion, but not the differences between that 
report and the painting we have. 


12 G. Campori, “Tiziano e gli estensi,” Nuova antologia, 9th year, xxvin, 
1874, 59. This hundred-year-old publication, summarizing the letters 
and quoting key passages, is still the most accessible source for this 
material, astorishingly so even though Campori was an admirable 
scholar. The sentences actually describing the Sebastian are relatively ac- 
cessible, extracted from Campori, in [N. Barbantini], Mostra di Tiziano, 
Venice, 1935, 53. The slight availability of these texts for reading, as with 
many documersts found only in 19th-century journals, no doubt explains 
in part why the inferences offered here were not made long ago. 


13H, Tietze, “An Early Version of Titian’s Danae: An Analysis of Ti- 
tian’s Replicas,’ Arte veneta, vu, 1954, 200. The suggestion was adopt- 
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later. It may also seem that both kinds of evidence for an 
early column are dubious. The agent’s report might be 
doubted, since he, as a political specialist, did not have a 
historian’s concern for this point, and might very easily 
have been a little vague about a shape in the background 
when he wrote from memory. But this doubt is removed 
by independent confirmations that there did exist a 
column, both in an inventory of Charles I's collection 
describing a version of the Sebastian," and in an existing 
copy.15 As to the second kind of evidence, the identifica- 
tion of the sketchy lines in the Berlin drawing as column 
forms might also be questioned. The forms in question ap- 
pear behind only two of the six variant figures of the saint. 
The form to the left has cross-hatchings that do suggest 
reflections off a polished cylindrical surface, though 
doubts cannot be ruled out. The other form looks more 
like a square-cut post, and it suggests that no motif had 
been settled on when the drawing was made. But this 
doubt is resolved when the drawing turns out to match the 
letter of 1520 as to another motif in addition to the 
column. Besides the details quoted above, the letter 
describes how the saint is “completely twisted in such a 
way that one sees almost the whole back,” and this motif 
too, as seems not to have been observed, recurs in the 
Berlin sketches and does not occur in the painting. The 
angle of the back view differs among the six sketches, but 
all show it more than the painting does, and two almost 
fully. Such a description would be wrong for the painting, 
where the small part of the back represented is in shadow. 
Since just the same two elements in the early description 


ed by Valcanover, 1960, 80-81 of the English edition, but not noted by 
Panofsky or Wethey. 


14 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1, 253. Cavalcaselle proposed (pp. 345-46, 
449) that among the lost replicas one had been autograph, the Sebastian 
in 1530 Titian sent to the Duke of Mantua. Cavalcaselle also pro- 
posed that this was the one later recorded in Charles I's inventory: 
Tietze agreed. Wethey doubted that Charles’s picture had come from 
Mantua, calling that an “assumption” by Cavalcaselle. It was indeed, but 
Wethey’s doubt of it is reinforced more than it might be because his own 
list of recorded versions omits the Mantua record, so that Cavalcaselle is 
not credited with that much base for his proposal. Tietze further 
suggested that Charles’s Sebastian with its column, already identified by 
him as the one Titian sent to Mantua in 1530, might have really been Ti- 
tian’s first version of 1520. But this is excluded since Charles's picture 
also had three arrows piercing the saint, as the inventory records; this was 
noted by Roberto Tassi, Tiziano: il polittico Averoldi in San Nazaro, 
Brescia, 1976, 11. It would also have been odd for Titian, if he had been 
induced by the praise of the figure to extract it from his commissioned 
polyptych, to keep it then for ten years before sending it to a duke. 


1s Wethey, 1969, fig. 238. Apart from the column, this version reflects 
the final version, not the earlier variants discussed below. 


16 Tassi, I] polittico, 11, sees a tree rather than a column in the virtually 
identical forms of the Frankfurt drawing (discussed in n. 18). 
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4 Titian, Saint Sebastian, panel. 
Brescia, 55, Nazzaro e Celso 





6 Titian, studies for Saint Sebastian, 
ink. Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett 





5 Michelangelo, Rebellious Slave, marble. Paris, 
Louvre 


that conflict with the painting both appear in the Berlin 
drawing,” Tietze's idea that the drawing shows the early 
form of the painting, complete in 1520, was right.1#. 
The drawing shows still further differences from the 
present painting. The agent nicely derived the visibility of 


17 No further points of description occur in the letter. The description’s 
only divergence from the Berlin drawing is that the latter shows no 
arrow. That should not be held significant for the identity of the version, 
since the function of the drawing is evidently to establish the pose, as the 
six variants indicate. Props could well be held aside. 


is Tietze also assigned to this early phase Titian’s only other known 
drawing for the Sebastian, in Frankfurt. But its “column” is rather more 
doubtful than the ones in Berlin, being broken at the top in a way that 
suggests a splintered bough. In any case, this drawing is different in pur- 
pose from the other, intended not to work out the pose, but for later, more 
pictorial matters, including the arrow. With respect to the differences 
between the versions discussed here, the Frankfurt drawing belongs to 
the later version, after 1520. 


the back from the body’s twist, and it is specifically the 
result of the shoulders beginning to fall forward. Con- 
trariwise, in the final version, where the back is nearly 
hidden, the torso rises straight above the waist, an 
arrangement consistent with the higher position of one leg 
and foot, lifted and resting on the large column drum. 
Correspondingly, in the early drawing with the visible 
back, not only the shoulders but the leg and foot were 
lower, resting on a smaller object. And of course it is this 
revised higher leg and foot which copy Michelangelo’s 
Rebellious Slave. In the painting, the other leg shows 
general consistency with the Michelangelo too. But the 
arms and head do not do so at all, and it is now visible that 
they retained the original forms of 1520. An answer is thus 
now available to the question why, after 1520, Titian 
revised a finished and praised painting. To start (as the 
evidence did) at the top of the figure, with the more visible 
back, indeed leaves this matter baffling. But starting from 
the foot, one can see how Titian was first attracted to 
Michelangelo’s way of solving a problem like his own 
(with respect to pose), the nude with arms held behind the 
back. Titian adopted very closely one graphic motif, the 
forward leg. and then modified the rest in accordance with 
it, hardly changing the angles among the various parts of 
the body.1° An obvious irony is that Michelangelo's torso 
was far from upright, and Titian could therefore have 
copied the leg without altering his design otherwise. To 
guess why he did does not seem possible, especially 
without knowing the angle of the drawing of the Slave 
that he must have used. Titian may have wished to retain 
the original suggestion of the martyr’s subsidence from 


19 This reconstruction also gives a plausible answer to another (unraised) 
problem, why Titian not only signed the panel but dated it, 1522. So far 
as knowledge goes, he never had put a date on a picture before, and did 
not again at least for 20 years, more probably not ever (see Appendix II). 
This unique act can reasonably be linked to the uniqueness of redoing a 
finished painting. The connecting term between the two might then be 
his feeling “Now it really is done!” Since the date is an inscription at- 
tached to his signature, a personal biographical interpretation seems 
allowed. An analogy would be to the “Laus Deo” added to the end of a 
manuscript. 


20 After this close look at the forms in the Berlin drawing, and at its 
status, the story may be rounded out by pointing to this first version's 
derivation in turn from a work done just before. Titian’s Saint George in 
the Cini Collection, Venice, is now identifiable, after cleaning, with a 
work put on public view on May 27, 1517 (F. Valcanover, “II restauro del 
S. Giorgio Cin: di Tiziano,” Arte veneta, xix, 1965, 199-200). Apart from 
the arm holding the sword, Saint George already shows the pose of the 
first Saint Sebastian. It is especially interesting to observe the very visible 
back and the small difference in height between the placements of the 
feet. The posited evolution from this figure of Saint George of 1517 to 
the final Sain: Sebastian of 1521-22 would perhaps not be acceptable 
without the intermediate term of the Berlin drawing. 


4 Rigoni (1970, 197-98) is more exact than the publication by Sartori 
usually cited, Antonio Sartori, L’Arciconfraternita del Santo, Padua, 1955. 
2 Thus Valcanover, 1962, 1, 51, places the start of the work on April 23. 


It is because frescoes need water that will not freeze that they are seasonal 
work, as unlikely to be undertaken at times of low temperature as out- 
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stress, and not to introduce the “rebellious” effect that in 
the Slave is related to the sharper centrifugal angles. In his 
earlier Michelangelesque revision in the Murder of the 
Wife, Titian had maintained his own original degree of 
dramatic stress, different in that case from the lesser ten- 
sion of the Michelangelo model.2 

A different kind of art-historical problem opened up by 
Wilde’s comparison is the relation in time between the 
Sistine Temptation and the Murder of a Wife. “You will 
rightly ask,” he remarked to the students, “how could he 
know Michelangelo's fresco which was unveiled on 15 
August, 1511,” but said no more. The Murder of the Wife, 
as is well known, belongs to a documented set of three 
frescoes in the Scuola del Santo, Padua. The set of pay- 
ments, which can be proved to be complete (see Appendix 
I), begins with an advance on December 1, 1510.2! The 
second one, on April 23, 1511, starts a rapid series in the 
following weeks, and is thus reasonably believed to mark 
the beginning of the actual painting, after the wait to the 
end of winter that is normal with frescoes.?? By December 
2, everything was complete, as we know from Titian's 
autograph receipt explicitly saying that it is for the “three 
pictures I have painted.’’? This usually accepted comple- 
tion date must indeed be pushed a few days earlier, on the 
basis of a less famous record of the same transaction in the 
Scuola’s ledger of its expenditures.24 The payment of 
December 2 was counted out to Titian in his house in 
Venice: “incontadi a luj a casa soa a venetia.“ Not only 
does this clarify why his receipt was required, and saved, 
but also that before the date he had packed up and depart- 
ed from the job site. Hence even if this last payment came 


door cement work today. Though familiar to specialists (oral comment 
by Leonetto Tintori), this factor is not generally recorded in handbooks, 
and it is common to see arguments about fresco dating on a twelve- 
month basis. Individual recognition begins perhaps with Ernst Stein- 
mann, Die sixtinische Kapelle, Munich, 1905, 11, 226 (with poor technical 
explanation), yet the usual proposal for the beginning of the Sistine 
frescoes in January, 1509, does not consider this factor. Thus it may be 
justifiable to draw attention to a small collection of documentary sup- 
ports for the seasonal pattern included in an article of mine (C. Gilbert, 
“L'Ordine cronologico degli affreschi Bardi e Peruzzi,” Bolletino d'arte, 
Lut, 1968, issued 1972, 196). 

An additional case may be cited. In Prato in 1410, one patron warned 
another not to allow wall painting in icy weather because the work would 
go bad and the money be wasted; it was a tip the patron had had from an 
expert, he said, “who told me these jobs in this weather are bad.” (R. 
Piattoli, “Un mercante del trecento e gli artisti del tempo suo,” Rivista 
d'arte, x11, 1930, 124.) The other painters besides Titian in the cycle at the 
Scuola del Santo began in spring, so far as records extend. 


3 Bernardo Gonzati, La Basilica del Santo, Padua, 1852, :, clxiiii, first 
published it, and reproduced it in facsimile. It was then the only docu- 
ment known for the cycle, and, aided by its rare status as a Titian 
autograph, it has remained the best known. The facsimile has led later 
writers to offer transcriptions, not all fortunate. 


24 The records differ only in that the ledger records 24 lire, 16 soldi, and 
Titian acknowledges receiving just 24 lire. But he also writes the amount 
as 4 ducats, which are 24 lire and 16 soldi. See Appendix L 
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promptly on the completion of the frescoes, the time inter- 
val after Michelangelo’s Temptation seems even slightly 
shorter.?5 

The Murder of the Wife was painted in five days’ work 
(of the other two pictures, the Foot took nine and the 
Speaking Babe thirteen).2¢ It might be claimed that 
Murder of the Wife was the last executed, because of its 
drastic revision, were it not that still more drastic revision 
preceded the Speaking Babe. Its place on the wall had been 
assigned to a different subject, one then dropped from the 
cycle.27 Morassi’s remark that we do not know the order of 
the painting of the frescoes reflects general opinion.?® 
Valcanover has interpreted the documents as, in fact, plac- 
ing the Murder of the Wife last (the Speaking Babe first 
and the Foot second),2 but the evidence does not seem firm; 
rather, it appears to place the Speaking Babe last, though 
another way of interpreting it would prevent any deduc- 
tions. 


25 Since the second document appeared not to add to art-historical 
knowledge, except to a minute reading, it is understandable that it has 
not been noted. 


26 Valcanover, 1969, 93. This book adds new material to his book of 1960, 
including an excellent Titian bibliography for 1959-1968. A contrary im- 
pression appears to have kept it from being checked, so this point seems 
worth noting. 


27 The documents of Titian’s work (Rigoni, 55) include an undated 
memorandum about the three subjects, their fees, and their locations on 
the wall. It starts with “the first picture on the right hand when one en- 
ters the hall above,” which is to show “the miracle of the jawbone of 
Saint Anthony, how it was stolen and returned” (“lo miracolo de la max- 
ella de messer santo Antonio, secondo la fo robata e renduta’’), and it 
continues with the themes and locations of the Foot and the Wife just as 
we have them. In the first case, however, Titian did fresco that specific 
wall space, but with the entirely different story of the Speaking Babe. 
The Anthony cycle in the room also includes a fresco of 1512 by Mon- 
tagna, representing the exhumation and formal “recognition” of the 
saint's body, including the incident of a cardinal arranging to donate the 
jawbone, seen in a reliquary, to another church. That two entirely 
separate Anthony stories should involve his jawbone will not seem 
strange to anyone who has dealt with cults of relics. Unfortunately, 
Morassi, while reporting the incident of the cardinal quite correctly (pp. 
28-29), elsewhere introduced the error that the theme dropped by Titian 
was the one then painted by Montagna (p. 18); Morassi did this by giv- 
ing both a short title, “Miracle of the Jawbone.” Wethey (p. 129) com- 
pounded the error when, with Morassi as his base, he stated that Titian’s 
original theme had been the Recognition of the Saint’s Corpse. This 
report is now remote from the document, which, as Rigoni properly ob- 
served (p. 37), shows only that Titian’s project got shifted away from the 
jawbone story. It is necessary to renounce the scenario in which Titian, 
by his patron’s wish or his own, was taken off a job which was then 
reassigned to Montagna, in favor of the different interesting cir- 
cumstance that one planned story was entirely dropped and a fresh one 
replaced it, again by Titian’s wish or his patron’s. (For the circumstances 
of an artist's proposing to change certain stories in a Biblical cycle, 
Lotto’s letters of 1524 and following are valuable; see his Libro di spese 
diverse, Venice, 1969, 272.) 


Since these differences of date are a matter of weeks, the 
speed with which the Sistine Ceiling became known seems 
in any case to be impressive. To be sure, it is known to 
have produced responses in the painting of Raphael in the 
autumn of 1511, in the Stanza della Segnatura, evidently 
completed by November 25.3 Indeed, it did so in two suc- 
cessive phases, more literally in the figure of Heraclitus 
and in a more assimilated way in the Three Virtues.3 
Simultaneous responses to the Ceiling in other frescoes in 
Rome will be noted. But to find it reflected in Venice at 
that same moment requires rethinking the general 
assumption that “international” influence is transmitted 
with such speed only in more modern eras, as well as the 
standard account of how Titian learned of central Italian 
art. This says that specific identifiable borrowings first ap- 
pear in Titian’s work about 1520, in the Sebastian and the 
Ancona Madonna, but that earlier the Assumption, 
around 1517, marks an “abrupt change” in him by show- 


28 Morassi, 10. 


29 Valcanover (1969, 93) does not explain how the documents support 
this conclusion; the format of his book would not have permitted such 
discussion. See Appendix I for an analysis of the documents, including a 
suggestion as to how they might support the sequence that Valcanover 
suggests, and a different interpretation which places the Speaking Babe 
last. 


30 The Raphael literature regularly puts the completion of the Segnatura 
simply in “1511,” or, in a fuller form, “the end of 1511.” (Cf. Luisa 
Beccherucci in the many-authored Complete Work of Raphael, New 
York, 1969, 127.) All depend for this, as Beccherucci continues, on “the 
date marked twice on the walls of the stanza,” under the Parnassus and 
the Virtues, dates identical in both places and thus reasonably held to 
refer to the room altogether. The inscriptions read: JULIUS H LIGUR 
PONT MAX ANN CHRIST MDXI PONTIFICAT SUI VHI It needs to 
be understood that, just as much as MDXI includes anything to “the end 
of 1511,” so the eighth year of Julius’s pontificate includes only dates up 
to November 26, 1511, the anniversary of his coronation. Double dating 
systems with separate New Year's days, e.g., in the Fascist era, may serve 
to clarify the aid provided by the inscription toward a slightly narrower 
limit. The implication for the Segnatura was noted by Pastor (vi, 1923, 
233, and footnotes; one reference has a misprint ‘November 28”) and, 
following him, apparently only by M. Zucker, “Raphael and the Beard of 
Pope Julius II,” Art Bulletin, Lix, 1977, 528, n. 34. Cavalcaselle noted the 
importance of the inscription but wrongly dated the Pope’s anniversary 
on October 31, his election. He is corrected by Pastor, but followed by 
Vincenzo Golzio, in Complete Work of Raphael, 587. 


3 D, Redig de Campos, “I! Pensieroso della Segnatura,” first published 
in Michelangelo Buonarroti nel IV centenario del giudizio universale, 
Florence, 1942, 205-219, first and definitively analyzed this relationship, 
and his conclusion seems to have been fully accepted. He showed that the 
Heraclitus was added to the School of Athens at the end of the work, not 
only after the cartoon had been completed but on a separate patch of 
plaster after the fresco was dry. This separate extra degree of lateness is 
at times overlooked, eg. by Frederick Hartt, History of Italian 
Renaissance Art, New York, n.d., 402: the figure “is absent from the still 
preserved cartoon for the figures, and is therefore an addition inserted 
during the process of painting.” The date of the Heraclitus, therefore, is 
independent of the date of the School of Athens altogether. 


ing qualities parallel to general Roman High Renaissance 
tendencies.3? Although Panofsky accompanied his 
demonstration that Titian quoted Michelangelo in 1511, in 
the Triumph of Faith woodcut, with broader comments on 
Titian's already evolving awareness of Rome and 
Florence,» his remarks seem to have borne little fruit, 
perhaps because Titian’s woodcuts are often somewhat 
discounted in discussions of his art. 

Titian’s rapid awareness of the Ceiling may be made a 
little less astonishing through another modification of ac- 
cepted views. There is complete acceptance of August 15, 
1511 (actually the evening of August 14), as the date when 
a large portion of the Sistine frescoes was “unveiled,” as 
Wilde likewise put it in this context. But this is an over- 
definite reading of the sole document, regrettably il- 
lustrating the rule that texts are investigated less when 
they seem to bestow firm dates. This record is only of the 
festive Mass on the vigil and Feast of the Assumption, 
performed by the sacrista or priest in charge of the Chapel, 
at which the Pope wished to be present, “for this chapel is 
consecrated to the aforesaid Assumption, and the pope 
came to it either so that he might see the new paintings 
newly uncovered there, or because he was drawn by devo- 
tion.’ No event of uncovering or unveiling appears in 
this text, only the Mass and the visit to see the “picturas 
novas noviter detectas.” Evidently, “newly uncovered” 
cannot be claimed to assert newness on the same day, and 
Camesasca was surely right to paraphrase “noviter” as 
“da poco.” For how long might the term “new” be main- 
tained? Some weeks at least must be allowed. It is also 
necessary to avoid, by articulating, any art-historical 
assumption that a person like Julius made patronage his 
first interest in life, and would therefore have made his 
visit at the first moment possible. Julius’s long campaigns 
away from Rome, their costs which no doubt delayed 
Michelangelo's pay, a reading of the most acute annalists 
of the age like Guicciardini and Macchiavelli, who never 
mention works of art, may serve to correct an image the 
more powerful as it is less explicit. In the present case, the 
image of the pope as art-lover may be dimmed by the fact 


32 Thus Wethey, 1969, 17-18, began a section on “Titian and Central 
Italian Art,” by observing that artistic interchanges between Venice and 
Rome increased rapidly during the late 1520's. Prior contacts had little ef- 
fect, up to the Sebastian and the Ancona altarpiece, which prove Titian’s 
strong awareness of Michelangelo and Raphael. Wethey, in 1975, 123, 
found Titian’s newly gained knowledge of developments in Rome to be 
shown a little earlier, in the Assunta of 1516-18, marking an abrupt 
change. These views may be taken as standard. 


53 Panofsky, 1% Titian’s earliest work, from the beginnings to 1516-18, 
includes his ‘first preliminary contacts with ... the Tuscan and Roman 
tradition, including Raphael and Titian’s great antipode, Michelangelo.” 


3 Thus Tolnay, 111: “on August 14, 1511, the ceiling was uncovered for 
the first time.” 


35 The full text is conveniently accessible in ibid., 235. 
36 Camesasca, €9. 
37 Pastor, vi, 332 (departure on August 17, 1510), 362 (return). 


36 Paris’s diary is the chief source for Pastor's full account of the Pope's 
trip. Of the retarn, Paris remarked (Pastor, 1v, 362): ‘’ This was the end of 
our toilsome aad useless expedition.” 
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that he scheduled his visit on the one pair of days when at- 
tendance in the room was most suitable for another 
reason, whether the “devotion” was genuine or an excuse. 
There is then no ground to say that the frescoes became 
visible only on August 14-15. When the preceding weeks 
are surveyed, it becomes of interest that Julius had returned 
to Rome on June 27 after ten months’ absence;3? an 
exceptional amount of business must have awaited him 
there. Even more suggestive is the obscurer fact that 
throughout the trip he had been accompanied by Paris de 
Grassis, the source of the quoted record.3* To Paris, whose 
professional concern was with rituals and liturgies, any 
paintings that had not existed when he left must have 
seemed new. 

Thus the Ceiling’s accessibility to Raphael — who 
would have been eager and prompt — must be pushed 
back from August to an unmeasurable extent, and this in 
turn makes his response to the fresco in his work of 1511 a 
good deal less puzzling, reducing the tightness of the time 
along with the neatness of the apparent information. The 
same applies to Titian. 

Discussions of Titian’s later borrowing from 
Michelangelo, in the case of the Sebastian, have 
reasonably assumed that the transmission was through 
drawings.?? This would also be the first possibility to con- 
sider for Titian’s earlier years, which have been less ex- 
plored on this as on other points. Speaking of Titian’s cen- 
tral Italian contacts first in relation to the Assunta, 
Wethey suggested that Lotto might have shown him draw- 
ings, adding only that about 1516 “other Venetian visitors 
too whose names we do not know had seen the new 
masterpieces of the Vatican palace and Michelangelo's 
ceiling.’’4° This is to omit one Venetian in Rome who was 
far more closely linked to Titian than Lotto was,4! 
Sebastiano del Piombo. He moved from Venice to Rome 
precisely in early or middle 1511, the critical moment at 
both ends, and specifically for Titian’s revision of the 
Murder of a Wife. In Venice, he had been an important 
member of the same circle as Titian, and in Rome before 
the end of the same year he had painted frescoes that also 


3° Thus Wethey, 1969, 18. 
+ Wethey, 1975, 23. 


#1 Lotto’s occupancy of such a role is less plausible for several reasons. 
His only recorded presence in Rome was in 1509, too early to perform it. 
He might have remained there in 1510 and 1511, totally undocumented 
years, but this seems not very likely, both because the one known event 
about him in 1509 is that he was among the artists who lost their jobs to 
Raphael, and also because he would appear to have been in Jesi for 
some period of time when he dated his polyptych there in 1512. He had 
no known personal links with either Titian or Michelangelo in these 
years, and seems unlikely to have had any on a stylistic level. Indeed, 
Wethey’s suggestion that Lotto was the linking figure might be regarded 
as made faute de mieux, running counter as it does to his own previous 
comments, which are to my mind better put: “Lotto had worked in the 
Vatican in 1509 at the same time as Raphael, previous to the completion 
of Michelangelo's paintings in the Sistine vault. Because of the early date 
of his visit the effects of his sojourn were not notable either in the career 
of Lotto or in any detectable reverberations in Venetian art in general” 
(Wethey, 1969, 17). 
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reflect the Sistine Ceiling. 

The latest trace of Sebastiano in Venice may be deduced 
from the reliable report that he completed an unfinished 
painting by Giorgione, whose death took place in 
September-October, 1510. The only other person who 
completed another of Giorgione’s works was Titian.‘ 
Hence Sebastiano belonged to the same group of young 
modern painters personally, as well as stylistically, at the 
very end of 1510. His trip to Rome is generally assigned to 
spring, 1511, and can scarcely be later than the summer in 
the tightest case, since his first set of frescoes in Rome is 
recorded in a poem printed on January 27, 1512.43 These 
were the lunettes in Agostino Chigi’s Farnesina. All this 
fits nicely the report of Vasari and others that Chigi 
arranged for Sebastiano to go to Rome. A recent sugges- 
tion offers interesting arguments for placing the journey 
in late August, yet that seems too late to allow for 
Sebastiano’s execution of the entire set of lunettes in the 
remaining months of the year. 

Later on, from 1518, one of Sebastiano’s best recorded 
activities was the writing of letters to Michelangelo in 
Florence reporting on painting in Rome.45 Those letters owe 
their unusually lucky preservation to being in the 
Buonarroti archive, which had no parallel among any other 
artist-recipients. Already before 1511 drawings after 
works of Michelangelo were being made by artists not in 
his shop; notable surviving ones are Leonardo’s tiny nota- 
tion of the David and Raphael's finished study of 1507 
from the Matthew.‘ It is here suggested that in 1511 


42 Marcantonio Michiel records the completion of the Giorgiones by the 
two painters (Theodor Frimmel, ed., Der Anonimo Morelliano, Vienna, 
1886, 88). For Giorgione’s death, cf. Lionello Venturi, Giorgione e il 
Giorgionismo, Milan, 1913, 3-4, 288-90. 


43 The poem is only alluded to in most books on Sebastiano, but is con- 
veniently printed in relevant part by Christof Frommel, Der römische 
Palastbau, Tübingen, 1973, 11, 151. It describes three of the eight lunettes, 
which are spread through all parts of the cycle, permitting the inference 
that at the time of writing the cycle had been finished. 


44 Frommel, Palastbau, 156, 168. The patron Chigi was himself in Venice 
in 1511, from February up to August 22. Since he is said in a 17th- 
century biography to have taken Sebastiano to Rome, it can be inferred 
that the latter’s journey was in August too. The alternative possibility 
that Chigi sent Sebastiano ahead beforehand to start the work would, 
however, allow a more comfortable amount of time for his lunettes, 
would fit the evidence of the (quite late) biography in all but the most 
literal detail, and might well have been a practical thing to do. 


48 See now II carteggio di Michelangelo, ed. P. Barocchi and R. Ristori, 
Florence, n, 1967, 32 (first letter), 412 (index of all Sebastiano’s letters). 


46 For the Leonardo, Windsor 12591, see Kenneth Clark, The Drawings 
of Leonardo da Vinci... at Windsor Castle, 2nd ed., London, 1968, 118. 
Leonardo’s transformation of David into Neptune might be compared to 
the way Titian transformed Michelangelo's figures. For the Raphael, see 
Philip Pouncey and John Gere, Italian Drawings in the ... British 
Museum: Raphael and His Circle, London, 1962, 10-11. 


47 Francesco Albertini, Opusculum de Mirabilibus Novae Urbis Romae, 
ed. A. Schmarsow, Heilbronn, 1886, 69. 
48 “Quam tua beatitudo ferreis catenis munivit ac superiorem partem 


testudineam pulcherrimis picturis et auro exornavit, opus praeclarum 
Michelis Archangeli Floren: statuariae artis et picturae praeclarissimi” 


(p. 13). 


Sebastiano was writing to Titian in Venice the same sort of 
letters that he is known to have written to Michelangelo in 
1518, and, further, that he made and sent with such letters 
the sort of drawings after Michelangelo that other artists 
are known to have been making. The hypothesis that he 
did not so write back to Venice and did not make such 
drawings is perhaps the more implausible one; all that is 
new here is the suggestion that the two activities were one. 

Although 1511 is the first year when paintings are 
found reflecting the Ceiling, it drew special attention in 
another way in 1510, so that the influences are not so rapid 
as they might seem. Francesco Albertini gives the Ceiling 
remarkable emphasis in his guidebook to Rome, whose 
colophon records the completion of the printing on 
February 4, 1510.47 Writing as if addressing the Pope, and 
after mentioning the wall frescoes of the Sistine, he con- 
tinues: “Your holiness provided [the Chapel] with iron 
chains, and adorned the upper ceiling part with very 
beautiful paintings and gold, the admirable work of 
Michel Archangel the Florentine, extremely admirable in 
the art of painting and sculpture.”48 This remark has of- 
ten, unjustifiably, been dated at an even earlier and 
astonishing June 3, 1509, along with the whole book.*? In 
1510, Albertini evidently anticipated the completion of the 
frescoes out of a wish, understandable in a guidebook 
author, to postpone his text’s obsolescence. Albertini 
made another allusion to a still incomplete work in a 
second major instance, and it happens in earlier 
writing.5! The strange reference to gold would also suggest 


49 This untenable date is standard in the Michelangelo literature, e.g., 
Tolnay, Sistine, 110; Giorgio Vasari, La vita di Michelangelo, ed. P. 
Barocchi, Milan, 1962, u, 427. Such a date is given by Albertini in the last 
paragraph of his book as a record of when he finished writing. As 
Schmarsow already noted (p. iv), however, the author elsewhere at 
several points writes “in the present year 1506,” proving that he let such 
references stand when they were no longer valid. Besides, the last page 
with the completion date 1509 is not part of his Rome guidebook, but of 
an account by him of famous men in Florence and Savona, printed in the 
same volume, and its completion date obviously has no bearing on that of 
the guide. The colophon of 1510 remains our only firm date for the latter; 
it is quite early enough. 

50 He alludes to the Farnesina, finished in 1511 (p. 30). The Peruzzi 
literature has also treated this as a significant allusion during 1509, the 
only proof that the building was begun so early (Frommel, Palastbau, 11, 
149). Professor Frommel kindly informs me that he concurs with the 
revision to 1510 as here presented. 


51 Donatello's Gattamelata, installed on its pedestal in 1453, is described 
there in a book on Paduan glories that is firmly dated 1446-47; compare 
H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1957, 152-54, with 
Arnaldo Segarizzi, ed., intro. to M. Savonarola, Libellus de Magnificis 
Ornamentis Paduae, Citta di Castello, 1902, vii. Janson naturally con- 
cluded that the book on Padua must have been later. The motivation of 
guidebook writers to insert such anticipations is as clear as the distressing 
trap for art historians, who are naturally ready to accept the apparently 
firm evidence of definite termini ante. Such an insertion is especially 
risky when it is the only evidence; where there is better evidence (which 
would provide a control for such situations), our methods tend to bypass 
the secondary documents. 


that the author had not seen the frescoes he describes, 
where gold is particularly sparse, and that he was instead 
evoking splendor in a rhetorical way, as well as perhaps 
recalling the wall frescoes.52 Yet Albertini’s notice, in a 
book that includes no analogous reference to Raphael, 
shows that the ceiling frescoes were being awaited in an 
exceptional way. 


Wilde drew attention also to a second case a few years 
later in which Titian painted a figure that “closely resem- 
bles” one from the Sistine Ceiling “in shape and pose’”’:53 
this is Profane Love (Fig. 7) whose debt to the Prophet Joel 
is once again most apparent when the figure is reversed 
(Fig. 8). It is, further, evident that this debt is significant 
only if a relation between the concetti or basic structures is 
allowed; if a reader holds that only specific details on the 
surface provide proof, Wilde’s comparison in this case 
perhaps cannot convince. The kinship of the figures lies 
first in the rather special category which they share, both 
being of course grand monumental figures of imposing 
dignity, yet relaxing so informally that they lean far to one 
side. Though the category may seem rather general, it may 
give pause that the vast numbers of images of seated maj- 
esty, like Madonnas and rulers, do not seem to yield, at 
least to me, any earlier example. The type involves a 
typical High Renaissance problem of form, to reconcile the 
heroically grand with the freely mobile, and 
Michelangelo's solution may have struck Titian for that 
reason. More specifically, both figures incline at the same 
angle, turn their heads back to the center, and share the 
foreshortening of their left arms and the upper halves of 
their right ones; Titian also places his figure’s left leg 
forward and draws the right one back in the same pattern 
used for Joel. The parallel between the figures offers 
already a good deal more than many comparisons, to 
balance the looming unlikeness of the warmly created 
character types. Indeed, one might borrow a formulation 
from medieval studies and call Titian’s figure a misun- 
derstood copy, since in Joel the elbow’s support justifies 
his leaning sideward, but Profane Love’s elbow and arm 


5 Tolnay, Sistine, 110, gives no grounds for saying that Albertini had by 
June 3, 1509, “certainly seen the frescoes” before any other outsider, a 
proposal from which he draws further inferences about how much 
Michelangelo had painted by then. Steinmann, as cited in n. 22, 224, 
pointed out that the presence of the word “gold” made it questionable 
whether Albertini had seen the ceiling. Tolnay perhaps did not notice the 
problem since his citation does not include “gold,” auro being misprinted 
aura. (Testudineam is also misprinted testudine; both errors may have 
been in his source, the second edition of the guide, of 1515.) He also omits 
the first phrase quoted above in n. 48, including the subject of the sen- 
tence, “your beatitude.” The subject thus appears to be “opus,” and the 
writer appears to credit the work of Michelangelo for adorning the vault 
rather than crediting the pope for adorning it with that work. The honor 
given the artist is exaggerated, and in Tolnay’s version of the sentence the 
author seems to evoke impressive artistic activity, hence something 
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seem to have no way of transferring weight, from the 
shoulders on down to the base; her fingers just touch the 
bowl when we might ask them to press on it. As to en- 
vironment, both figures have a wide stone seat, whose 
strong horizontal accentuates the body’s diagonal mass. In 
the Titian, the sarcophagus was presumably a given 
before the pose of the figure, and one could speculate, by 
analogy to the way Titian certainly was made interested in 
the cases already discussed, that what he liked about the 
pose of Joel was the help it gave him in relating the big 
figure to that horizontal. Also, Joel’s putti hovering 
behind him are comparable to the Cupid at Profane Love’s 
elbow. Not a twin by any means, the Cupid seems closer in 
his downward and frontward gaze to Joel’s putti than he 
does to any of the numerous others on the Ceiling. But this 
link is of interest only because its effect is cumulative with 
all the other more cognate ones. 

It is hard to say why Wilde did not call attention to a 
similar debt to the Ceiling in the one remaining figure of 
Titian’s picture, that of Sacred Love (Fig. 9).54 It seems 
only natural that, as the richly dressed Profane Love 
reflects a robed and seated figure, the nude Sacred Love 
reflects a Sistine nude. 

Once again the figure is reversed, or rather most of it is. 
As shown here (Fig. 10), the head by exception retains the 
direction of Michelangelo's, the same exception as the 
wife's hand taken from Eve, both times involving that ex- 
tremity of the figure which connects it with its compan- 
ion. Titian’s source is one of the nudes above Delphica, 
in the same first bay of the ceiling as Joel. (One might 
think of Sebastiano starting a set of sketches at this end.) 
In both artists’ figures, the bodies again lean to the side, 
and, as they do, share the same gentle turning of the torso 
so that the left shoulder is still a bit behind, whence in 
both the shadowed arm descends and touches the stone 
seat; meantime both left legs project the knees forward, 
while both right legs hang loosely.55 The one major dif- 
ference appears in Sacred Love's lifted arm, where Titian 
typically drew on another source, his own earlier work. As 
has often been pointed out, Sacred Love’s head and arm 


which he had seen, more than to evoke impressive papal acts. Stress on 
the latter is more consistent too with work not yet complete. 


53 Wilde, 130. 


% Wilde's lectures are fascinating for the brevity of their proposals, 
which were sometimes followed up by questions and sometimes not at 
all. The richness of the results that may be uncovered by extending these 
lines of inquiry makes one ask why he did not. A former student of 
Wilde's suggested to me that this may have been a teaching method, that 
Wilde actually had the further points in mind, but hoped to stimulate his 
listeners to find them. It may then well be that the present deductions 
have been anticipated, but if so they have not been made public. 


55 A recent writer’s lapse in calling Sacred Love a “standing nude” 
(David Rosand, Titian, New York, 1978, 80) is probably a tribute to the 
power of Titian’s basic image of figures in contrast, which the artist, 
however, interplays with samenesses. 
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7 Titian, Sacred and Profane Love (detail of Profane Love), 
canvas. Rome, Galleria Borghese 


echo those of a figure from his fresco cycle of the Fondaco 
de’ Tedeschi, also a nude turning left to look at her 
clothed companion. An attractive tentative reconstruction 
is possible, then, of the process of designing Sacred and 
Profane Love which is parallel to the one indicated with 
more direct evidence in the Murder of the Wife and with 
even more basis in the Sebastian. Titian’s initial idea for a 
figure, in the two later cases a fresh handling of one he had 
completed not long before, was in each instance further 
reworked when he saw Michelangelo’s solution of a 
similar figure problem. 

Art-historical comparisons like these, alleging in- 
fluence, of course always involve less than full identity of 
motif, and are thus very vulnerable to the simple allega- 
tion of being unconvincing, which is sure to be offered by 
some observers about every comparison. One would 
welcome any even slightly firmer test of sufficiency in 
comparisons, to keep those examples that passed it from 
being voted down (and those that failed it from being of- 
fered). In this case, such a test may be available. There is 
already a figural source for Sacred Love well established in 
the literature, a Nereid on a sarcophagus in the Campo 
Santo, Pisa. First proposed by Curtius in an article on Ti- 
tian and the antique, this source was confirmed as 
“demonstrated conclusively” by Brendel in his well- 


s C. Nordenfalk, ““Titian’s Allegories on the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, vi, 40, 1952, 101-08. 





8 Michelangelo, Prophet Joel, fresco, in reverse. 
Rome, Sistine Ceiling 


known study of the same topic, and in turn was endorsed 
by Panofsky.57 Whereas all comparisons are deniable, it is 
undeniable that Titian’s figure has a less close likeness to 
this Nereid than to the Sistine nude. The Nereid is most of 
all an image of sitting, her body folded in three parts, near 
vertical, diagonal, and near vertical again, with a clear out- 
line following these angles all around, in the plane. She is 
of course without foreshortening, as she is without Ti- 
tian’s single long contour. She faces and looks almost 
directly to the front, has only one arm visible, and, as 
Brendel noted, no other element in her sarcophagus relates 
to any other part of Titian’s picture: such a factor, when 
present, is often a major aid in making comparisons per- 
suasive. And whereas Titian’s figure relates to 
Michelangelo’s in each of the qualities missing in the 
Nereid, the converse is the case only with the uplifted arm 
already mentioned (which might evoke the hypothesis 
that the Nereid influenced Titian’s first figure of this 
series, on the Fondaco). Since the high acceptance in our 
literature of the Nereid as a source is also undeniable, it 
would seem incontrovertible that it must accept also the 
more intimately related source, the Sistine nude. 


All three of Titian’s borrowings from the Ceiling, dis- 
cussed above, reverse the poses. This procedure is itself a 


57 ©. Brendel, “Borrowings from Ancient Art in Titian,” Art Bulletin, 
xxxvi, 1955, 117; Panofsky, 110-11, both with repro. 





9 Titian, Sacred and Profane Love (detail of Sacred Love) 


borrowing from the Ceiling, where over eighty figures are 
reversed. Yet the most thorough descriptions of the Sistine 
Ceiling mention only individual cases or groups. No doubt 
Michelangelo usually exploited reversals in inconspicuous 
areas with a decorative aspect. The smallest-scale figures 
on the ceiling are the forty-eight nude putti in pairs which 
support the twelve thrones as caryatids. The pair at the 
left and the pair at the right of each throne are each other’s 
mirror images, produced by turning a cartoon over. The 
same applies to the twenty-four bronze-colored nudes in 
the adjacent triangular fields. So are the putti with name- 
plates under the Prophets and Sibyls, in the first three 
cases: ie, Delphica’s putto is a mirror-image of Joel's, 
Isaiah’s of Erythraea’s, Cumaea’s of Ezekiel’s. In the sub- 
sequent bays, the putti are individually drawn, a nice con- 
firmation, if it were needed, that the work began at the en- 
trance end. It is worth asking why Michelangelo retained 
the mechanical pairing throughout in the first two sets 
mentioned, but not here. It is not a matter of scale; the 
bronze nudes are seven-foot-tall adults, 211em, the name- 
plate putti are five-feet-five, 165cm. The most obvious 
difference is that the latter are less strictly related to their 
frames, perhaps because they have a nearer approach to a 


58 Camesasca, 92. 
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10 Michelangelo, Nude above Delphic Sibyl, fresco, body in 
reverse, head original. Rome, Sistine Ceiling. 


real acting role. 

This brings us to the one other set of pairs on the ceil- 
ing, the ignudi par excellence. Their painted heights are of 
the same scale as the other pairs’, ranging from 150cm to 
180cm, but they are physically larger in scale because they 
are sitting. The ignudi too, as is always noted, begin at the 
entrance end as mirror-image pairs but change later on 
(Fig. 11). Yet except for Camesasca, often alert to technical 
considerations,*# the literature does seem to have inferred 
here as it did with the other nudes that a single cartoon 
was used twice. Probably commentators have stopped 
snort because in these famous ignudi, unlike the other 
sets, the symmetry is not at all mechanical. The figures 
have precisely the same layout, but they differ all over in 
details, to an extent increasing with the distance from the 
entrance end. That cartoons were used for them is known 
from Vasari, who saw some. Are we to infer from the 
divergent details that each was painted from a separate 
cartoon used only once? Or, alternatively, did 
Michelangelo use a cartoon twice for a pair, letting it es- 
tablish the contours — as he also let the still-visible inci- 
sions in the plaster do — and then only in the painting 
stage vary the details of each figure freely by hand? In the 


59 Vasari-Barocchi, 1, 68. 
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former case, two not quite identical cartoons would have 
been called for, a necessary implication of the usual view 
which seems not to have been considered. If Michelangelo 
had contemplated at all such a laborious extra step of 
repetitive work, the twice-used cartoons of the other 
nudes would have been there to suggest at once how to 


& See the excellent diagram in Camesasca, 95, which also shows the nail 
holes of the cartoon. The incisions are clear in good reproductions, e.g., 





11 Michelangelo, Sistine Ceiling, detail 
of section including Delphic Sibyl 
and Joel 


12 Michelangelo, Sistine Ceiling, detail 
of section including Isaiah and 
Erythraean Sibyl 


bypass that step. It is clear that Michelangelo welcomed 
mechanical aids to cut expenditure of time, not only such 
cartoons, but such another aid toward symmetry as the in- 
cisions in Delphica’s face, which establish her level eyes 
and identical cheek contours.© 

Mechanical symmetry is obvious throughout the out- 


Tolnay, Sistine, fig. 84, but only if one looks for them. 


lines of the poses only in the pair of nudes over Joel. 
Within the outlines, the faces turn in different direc- 
tions,*! and other small divergences appear in the bodies. 
In the nudes over Delphica in the same bay (where one of 
them is lost and known only through copies), symmetry 
recurs in the same sense and nearly to the same degree, in 
body, head, legs and one arm, but is rejected in the other 
arm, for a reason soon to be proposed. Yet even that arm, 
if seen as a unit with the festoon resting on it, has a general 
balance of outlined areas with the same unit in the other 
nude (and in a smaller instance, this same device of 
qualified symmetry had appeared in the nudes over Joel). 
When Tolnay observes that the symmetry of the pairs of 
ignudi breaks down in the second bay,°? he might perhaps 
usefully have specified that it remains as strong on one 
side, over Erythraea. There the two bodies, arms and legs, 
are still contained in mirror-image contours to just the 
same extent as before. Symmetry diminishes con- 
spicuously only on the other side, over Isaiah, where the 
arms of the two nudes (but no other parts) differ 
emphatically, and in that respect begin to resemble the 
ones of the later bays. The very interesting inference, not 
possible for any other bay, that Erythraea’s side may be of 
earlier design than Isaiah's side, was duly drawn by Ber- 
tinié but seems not to have been absorbed into the 
literature. (Even in the pair over Isaiah, the new asym- 
metry in the arms is much less emphatic if they are viewed 
as masses unified with their festoons, as before; when this 
is done, asymmetry is striking only in one arm raised over 
a head, among all the limbs of these two figures.) 

Five of these first six nudes on the Ceiling, over Joel, 
Delphica, and Erythraea, and none anywhere else, share 
an approach to action in which just one arm works at the 
task, grasping the ribbon that holds the medallion, and the 
other arm simply descends in a general vertical to rest 
quite clearly on the front part of the seat, or on its 
cushion.‘ Work done with one hand is ordinary, but in 
combination with the use of mirror-image cartoons it ob- 
viously makes every second nude work left-handed. The 
nudes show this, and also show fascinatingly that 
Michelangelo took steps to diminish this evidently un- 
wanted effect, with broad repercussions in his design 
which appear to have remained unsurveyed. It seems a 
natural postulate that in each pair, the right-handed nude 


81 In a previous study, I suggested a similar case in two figures by Piero 
della Francesca, in that instance found in different buildings but 
representing the same saint. The structural parts are the same but forms 
“are freely modified in painting surface details” (Creighton Gilbert, 
Change in Piero della Francesca, Locust Valley, 1968, 111). A reviewer, 
not otherwise peremptory, rejected the proposal of a re-used cartoon as 
“wrong” on the sole ground that the second “head is turned further to 
the side,” as indeed it is, within the same contour (G. Robertson, Art 
Quarterly, xxxiv, 1971, 357). The reviewer then discussed his own dating 
of the two figures, one which a single cartoon would have tended to 
countervail. Since he offered no other base for rejecting it (and was silent 
on the stipulated surface modifications), a postulate or principle appears 
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follows the cartoon as drawn, and each of these right- 
handed, “original” nudes is painted to our right. The 
nudes to our left consistently undergo varying types of 
readjustments, which all tone down the impact of left- 
handedness. First, over Joel, in the most symmetrical pair, 
the one small asymmetry, as noted above, is the slight 
change in position of the hand holding the festoon. The 
right-handed nude actually pulls the ribbon toward him- 
self, but the left-handed one merely rests his fingers on it. 
The work of the left hand is not shown as having the vigor 
of the other figure’s right-handed work. This refinement 
might be held to be overread, if noted in isolation. In the 
second pair, over Delphica, the one largest asymmetry is 
that the left-handed nude (the one known only in copies) 
holds his right arm at shoulder level. (This is the one ex- 
ception, mentioned above, to the rule that the first six 
nudes all let their non-working arms fall in a vertical.) His 
right hand then serves as a bracket or hook from which 
the festoon hangs. Even if, as a non-working hand, it is in 
place and has no moving parts, it gains a functional utility. 
Thus, whereas in the first example left-handed work is 
deemphasized, by making that work milder in the mirror- 
image figure, in the second example it is deemphasized by 
increasing the role of the right hand, the logical com- 
plementary alternative method. Since both shifts, visually 
very different, involve the only asymmetries in those 
figures, and reach the same result, it would appear that 
this was their purpose. No other interconnected explana- 
tion of these variations appears to have been made. 

In the third pair of nudes, over Erythraea, left- 
handedness is no longer allowed. The left nude still shares 
his partner’s contour, but both his arms cross his body, 
and the right one crosses in front where it can grasp the 
ribbon. The left arm crosses behind him where it can rest 
on the seat, or rather on the cushion, for the first time. The 
cushion hides the hand and thereby the complexity of the 
arm position; a possible explanation is that Michelangelo 
did not want to draw attention to this virtuosity, induced 
perforce in this secondary figure. This nude with contrap- 
posto arms is also the first with an emotional expression, 
suggesting pressure more acutely perhaps than any later 
one. It is easy to see how this results from his strained 
pose, whose source in turn in the problem of the working 
hands had not been so obvious. It seems evident that just 


to be implied, that re-use of a cartoon cannot be claimed if interior sub- 
shapes are divergent. If there is such a principle, then readers must dis- 
count the analysis in the text above. On the other hand, if Camesasca is 
right, as he seems to me plainly to be, helpful materials for many studies 
may emerge. 


62 Tolnay, Sistine, 65. 
63 Aldo Bertini, Michelangelo fino alla Sistina, Turin, 1945, 80-81. 


64 Heinrich Thode, when grouping the nudes of the ceiling in clusters, 
made one of his groups from just these five. None of his other clusters 
consists of figures adjacent to each other on the ceiling (Michelangelo, 
kritische Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1, 1908, 423). 
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this particular set of relationships among these six figures 
would not have happened without the twice-used cartoon 
as the point of departure. 

The later nudes are diminishingly involved with the in- 
itial problem. In the nudes over Isaiah, Michelangelo 
found the rational solution, using a mirror-image cartoon 
that did not include arms. The arms here are perhaps more 
complicated and hard to follow in their actions, and more 
asymmetrical, than any others on the Ceiling, an effect 
that might well result from the special attention required 
when they were separately drawn. They inaugurate a rule 
of work with both arms which is then retained. In the 
third bay, over Ezekiel and Cumaea, mirror-image car- 
toons may still have been used in the bodies and part of 
the legs — each time the lower half of one leg is outside the 
system — but if so, the freehand variations are much more 
prominent. The third bay thus shares with Isaiah’s nudes 
from the second bay the effect of symmetry apart from the 
arms, not found in any other group, confirming their 
chronological unity. In the third bay, the nudes at our left, 
made from the reversed cartoons, have a new difficulty. 
Their shoulders are so placed that their right arms are at 
the front, far from their ribbons. These arms fall ver- 
tically, as before, but no longer passively. They hold onto 
the ribbons, which must, therefore, wind around the far 
sides of their seats. This oddity has often been noted as an 
involuted design, without an exploration of its genetics. In 
the fourth and fifth bays, Michelangelo abandoned the 
twice-used cartoons, just where he is always observed to 
have abandoned those of the name-plate putti. No reason 
for the latter abandonment has been offered or is obvious, 
and hence it seems most likely to have been made in tan- 
dem with the same change in the nudes. This would be 
another confirmation that the nudes did have such car- 
toons before. They had evidently been more trouble than 
help, and Michelangelo made a great virtue of abandoning 
them. In the fourth bay, he invented pairs that allude to 
each other’s poses in the freest sort of suggestion, and, in 
the fifth, pairs that are conspicuously dissociated. 

One might take for granted Michelangelo’s sensitivity 
to the left-right antithesis, even before considering his 
daily work with his hands and his unusual consciousness 
of his body.‘ A later poem beginning, “Now on my right 
foot, now upon my left one/Toward my salvation 
shifting in my searches,” seems to me to have been 
somewhat overinterpreted® when the left foot is equated 
with “vice,” introduced in the next line — one surely does 
not search for salvation through vice — but the poet does 
invoke in it the wrong “road” of those who “see no 
Heaven.” And that brings up the two most remarkable in- 
stances of left-handedness in the ceiling, Delphica and 
Erythraea themselves. Again both work with the left arm 
and let the right fall, and again the three later Sibyls are 
equally active with both hands. The surprising recurrence 


43 This is well treated by Robert Clements, Michelangelo's Theory of Art, 
New York, 1961, 355-56. j 


é Michelangelo, The Complete Poems, trans. C. Gilbert, New York, 


of the recessive trait, in the two Sibyls painted first, seems 
not to have been discussed.‘ It goes without saying that 
each is one of a pair of figures with a Prophet, of course 
not in mechanical symmetry, and the Prophets are right- 
handed. Left-handedness might here betoken inferiority in 
the Sibyls, either because they are female or because they 
did not see the true religion, but that attractive possibility 
runs afoul of the abandonment of the device in the other 
three Sibyls. It is now also obvious that the left-handed 
Sibyls share their ceiling area with the left-handed ignudi, 
and are also analogous in that the device disappears 
among the later members of their series. The nudes cannot 
have derived left-handedness from the Sibyls, since they 
derive it from the reversed cartoon. But the first two Sibyls 
can have derived left-handedness from the adjacent nudes. 
After these first stimulated the possibility, it would have 
been reinforced by the additional factors that made it ap- 
propriate, but dropped when the nudes ceased to be sym- 
metrical. 

It need not be that Titian saw all this when he looked at 
drawings after the Ceiling. But as a painter with really 
similar concerns for the figure, and as a woodcut designer, 
he might easily have registered at once the large role 
played by reversed cartoons in the Ceiling. The length of 
the preceding paragraphs may be justified if they make 
that seem reasonable. And then the reversal in his copies 
from the Ceiling may become not a doubt-inducing 
qualification of the proposed source but, rather, integral to 
its attraction for him. He certainly saw what was perhaps 
new in Michelangelo’s use of the reversed cartoon, its ap- 
plication to the monumental figure. To be sure, expansion 
toward the monumental and the colossal was itself a vehi- 
cle of modernity at the moment when the Sistine Ceiling 
was painted, and may have carried reversed cartoons along 
in its wake without special consideration. However that 
may be, it brings up the most important way in which the 
Sacred and Profane Love reflects Michelangelo. Starting 
with the truism that Michelangelo made sculptural 
paintings, Titian may be seen here putting such sculptural 
figures at their ease in a Venetian sort of painting. Like the 
Sistine colossi, and like no earlier figures by Titian, these 
two women are isolated statues, whose volume and 
stability produce their heroic inevitability. They then 
famously become the statement of their subject matter, a 
status shared with a few other images like the Sistine 
Creation of Adam and Leonardo's Last Supper (the first 
colossal one), and it does not matter in this case that the 
subject matter is arguable. Titian’s “sculptures” contrast 
with their empty but airy world. Whereas Michelangelo 
had shown how such figures by themselves could be suc- 
cessful paintings, Titian makes that feat seem effortless by 
drenching them in Venetian colored and textured light, a 
living sensuous environment. Yet it is the Sistine ancestry 
that explains why the Sacred and Profane Love is a 


1963, No. 160: Michelangelo, Le Rime, ed. E. Girardi, Bari, 1960, 345. 


& The left-handedness of each is separately considered by Tolnay in his 
full descriptions (Sistine, 58). 






13 Titian, Three Ages of Man, canvas. Mertoun, Collection 
Duke of Sutherland 


14 Michelangelo, Josias spandrel, fresco, in reverse. Rome, 
Sistine Ceiling 





15 Sebastiano del Piombo, Daughters of Cecrops, fresco. 
Rome, Farnesina 


6 Rodolfo Pallucchini, Sebastian Viniziano, Milan, 1944, 33. 


69 Luitpold Dussler, Sebastiano del Piombo, Basel, 1942, 31. Dussler’s 
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“classic,” projecting itself to posterity as Titian had never 
done in any earlier work. 

It is all the more unlikely that in Titian’s work of these 
years and this type the Sacred and Profane Love would be 
an isolated homage to the Ceiling. The Three Ages of Man 
repeats, again in reverse, one of the groups of ancestors of 
Christ in the Sistine spandrels (Figs. 13 and 14). (Here 
Wilde is no longer a guide.) The group is the one between 
Delphica and Isaiah, generally known as the family of 
Josias. Titian’s two figures embodying the second age of 
life, the young lovers, have a specially defined interrela- 
tion. As they look closely into each other’s eyes, the young 
woman also leans far into the spatial territory of the young 
man, who is motionless, showing acceptance only in the 
stretching of his neck. Since the painting is generically a 
Giorgionesque pastoral, the figures may well have sat on 
the ground from the beginning of planning, whether or 
not the Sistine spandrel was already in Titian’s mind. All 
eight of these spandrels show a man and woman sitting on 
the ground. But in the other seven, the man plays a second- 
ary role, in shadow behind the woman. Thus the Josias 
group alone could be useful to Titian, and he borrowed 
from it in large ways and in some details. Already on the 
Sistine Ceiling the man is passive, in fact he is asleep, and 
the woman presses into his space with her head, 
shoulders, and arm. Foreground details are especially 
alike, the woman's bent arm resting near one of the man’s 
lifted knees, and his legs sprawling forward in such a way 
that they expend no energy and yet establish a wall, en- 
closing the woman behind it. 

Once the reverse image of the Josias spandrel is in- 
troduced, the composition is found to have surprisingly 
wide links to other derivations. It will be recalled that in 
1511 Sebastiano painted his first Roman works, eight 
lunettes in the Farnesina. Writers on Sebastiano have duly 
noticed his particular awareness of Michelangelo's span- 
drels. Pallucchini suggested that the Farnesina lunette of 
Flora must be indebted to the Ezekias spandrel,*® and 
Dussler, who preferred to link the Flora to the Ceiling’s 
other reclining nudes, saw the lunette of the Daughters of 
Cecrops (Fig. 15) as derived from Michelangelo's “family 
scenes of the lunettes and spandrels.’’6? The reversed view 
of the Josias spandrel makes clearer that Sebastiano’s in- 
debtedness is to this same group borrowed by Titian. One 
daughter of Cecrops, again sitting on the ground in 
profile, leans far over to the other, and in this case the 
same sprawling leg in front is transferred to that forward- 
leaning figure. It may thus be demonstrated that 
Sebastiano did, in 1511, make reversed drawings from 


and Pallucchini’s books were written simultaneously, so that views of 
this kind were reached independently. 
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figures by Michelangelo, such figures as, it was suggested 
above, he sent to Titian in drawings in the same year. A 
drawing by Sebastiano is preserved”? which might be just 
one working stage away from such a copy. 

It was also late in 1511 that Raphael was taking ideas 
from the Ceiling for his Heraclitus and then, in a more 
assimilated way, for the Three Virtues of the Stanza della 
Segnatura. This general derivation is always accepted, but 
specific sources are less easily named, since Raphael's way 
with derived forms was not at all like Titian’s. The seated 
Fortitude and Temperance certainly do suggest various 
seated nudes of the Ceiling. But the central Prudence, in 
profile with her feet stretched out before her on level 
ground, matches the forms of the Josias spandrel, in 
reverse, more closely than any of the other relevant figures 
of the Ceiling. It may therefore be that Sebastiano, 
Raphael, and Titian all paid special tribute to the span- 
drels, which generally have been the least noted part of the 
Sistine Ceiling, and inspection of the reversed views may 
assist in arriving at this surprising conclusion. 

The sculptural groups of the Three Ages and of the 
Sacred and Profane Love, generally similar within Titian’s 
oeuvre, seem then also to have been closely connected in 
their working method. Since The Three Ages is now 
usually dated no later than 1513, with good arguments,” 


70 This is the Venus in the Ambrosiana, most recently discussed by M. 
Hirst in: Konrad Oberhuber, Disegni di Tiziano e della sua cerchia, 
Venice, 1976, No. 9, with bibliography and reproductions. It precedes his 
Death of Adonis of 1512, always recognized as the painting closest to his 
Farnesina frescoes. Venus sits in profile and leans forward intently. Hirst 
suggests a derivation from the Sistine nudes, which may be a closer 
source than the spandrels: she is on a seat, not the ground. On the other 
side of the drawing (“recto”) is a rendering of an ancient river god; the 
sheet thus documents the artist’s interest in copying figures he saw on 
arriving in Rome. 


7 The group of babies is imitated by Romanino, in a work contracted for 
in 1513, as first noted by Roberto Longhi, Viatico per cinque secoli di pit- 
tura veneziana, Florence, 1946, 65. 

72 Wethey, 1975, 177-78, drew attention to a second coat-of-arms in the 
painting, besides the one always observed. Since the two families in ques- 
tion were joined by a spectacular marriage in 1514, it is certainly plausible 


the new date of 1514 that Wethey offered for the Sacred 
and Profane Love for quite different reasons might be the 
more attractive.72 (It would then seem ironic that the same 
writer seems not to lean to the usual 1513 for the Three 
Ages.73) These early dates may be even more attractive if 
considered together with the observation that soon after, 
from 1516, a traditional approximate date for the Sacred 
and Profane Love, Titian seems to have changed his ap- 
proach to copying figures. He no longer lifted whole 
groups of actors from earlier images, but, if copying 
literally at all, he seems to have taken no more than a part 
of a figure, as seen in the Saint Sebastian, or a whole 
secondary figure, like the bacchante. Alternatively, he also 
made less literal use of his admired sources in the newest 
central Italian art. The latter seems to have happened in 
the Assumption. 


IL. The Florentine Source of the Assumption 

In contrast with his earlier work, Titian’s Assumption 
(Fig. 16) has regularly been held to have important 
parallels with the then new High Renaissance art of 
Florence and Rome. Here, instead, the difficulty has been 
to find any individual central Italian work to associate 
with Titian’s painting. The most obvious sources are 
slightly later than the latest date when the Assumption 


to see in this event the reason for ordering the painting. To be sure, the 
date gained is only a terminus ante beginning when the marriage was 
planned. Wethey’s listed date (p. 175) “about 1514” may be assumed to 
be based on this information, but he does not discuss it, e.g., he does not 
state why the painting should be assumed to have been promptly 
produced, rather than delayed to perhaps 1516, which has been the date 
most often suggested on the basis of style. Hence the findings here, link- 
ing the picture with one commonly dated not after 1513, have additional 
attraction in reinforcing the new observations. 


73 Wethey, 1975, dates the Three Ages “about 1512-1515" in a catalogue 
entry (p. 182), but “about 1515” on two captions of plates (color pl. op- 
posite p. 8; pl. 13). The evident preference for the late end of the range 
may reflect the omission from the catalogue of the argument for the early 
date offered by Longhi, and of Longhi’s study from its bibliography. The 
catalogue mentions that a dating “ca. 1512“ has been proposed only in 
citing writers who were following Longhi, and indicates no reasons for 
their views. 


might have been begun, early 1517.74 The theoretical alter- 
native explanations, that is, coincidence in evolution and 
influence from Titian on central Italy, have not been 
proposed, quite rightly in my view. Thus the matter has 
been treated as vague or as baffling. Wilde gave it one 
question-begging sentence: “As for the position of this 
work in the history of Italian painting, it is perhaps suf- 
ficient to point out that it preceded, and did not follow, 
Raphael’s Transfiguration.’’75 Wethey found that in it “By 
some not entirely explicable means Titian paralleled the 
High Renaissance designs” of Raphael and Michel- 
angelo,” and he later noted that the Assumption, a 
“sudden and dramatic turn,” is earlier than Raphael’s and 
Sebastiano’s Transfigurations.77 In a recent special study, 
Gould found that the Assumption marked a crisis, 
justifiably contrasted it with paintings produced earlier in 
Venice on the same or related themes, and found Raphael 
the nearest analogy elsewhere. But he added that Titian 
went beyond him.78 

The first part of this study suggested that before this 
time Titian was attracted to the new central Italian art in 
concrete particular ways. As the Assumption seems to 
point to the same place, the same concrete approach might 
seem to be the correct one, and the quoted generalizing ap- 


7 The only firm date for the Assumption is its installation, on May 20, 
1518, recorded in the diary-like chronicle of Marino Sanudo; Wethey has 
well corrected the usual “March 20” (1969, p. 75). The basis for the other 
date always reported, 1516, is less strong than supposed. It is the inscrip- 
tion carved into the bases of the two framing pilasters, reading: (left 
base) ASSUMPTAE IN COELUM VIRGINI AETERNI OPIFICIS 
MATRI (right base:) FRATER GERMANUS HANC ARAM ERIGI 
CURAVIT MDXVI (“In 1516 Brother German arranged for building this 
altar to the Virgin Mother of the Eternal Creator Assumed into 
Heaven”). This inscription tells of the building of the altar with the 
dedication assigned to it, and does not involve the painting in any explicit 
way. Wethey, while commendably transcribing the whole text, unfor- 
tunately treated it as two separate ones, first reporting the second half as 
the “inscription of 1516” and then the first as ‘’the dedication to the 
Virgin.” The altar and the frame are the two constructed elements here, 
both in stone, and it thus seems understandable that the former should be 
recorded in an inscription at the base of the latter, which may well also be 
dated by it. It is also understandable that art historians have treated the 
frame as a dependent part of the painting with respect to patronage and 
dating. Contrary to what might be considered likely, however, it is 
known that a commission for a grand frame might be the first phase of 
such a project, might precede the commissioning of the painting even by 
years (e.g., Florence, Ss. Annunziata, high altar, frame ordered 1500, 
built, and painting only then commissioned, 1503) and have a different 
patron (e.g., Brescia, S. Francesco, high altar, frame inscribed 1502, nam- 
ing the patron, then deceased; the painting is of some 15 years later). 
There is thus no evidence as to 1516 for the painting, either way. A 
separate commission and date for the painting may be implied by 
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proaches to be less probable. It could well be countered 
that in this case concrete sources do not exist since — as 
had not been true of Titian’s earlier works — an active 
search had been made without result. Nevertheless, a 
specific source does seem to me to exist, along with 
reasons why it was missed. The work is, first, by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, who has not been drawn into the discussion as 
Raphael has been, and, second, it is a drawing (Fig. 22), 
one that for reasons understandable in the scholarly con- 
text was little noted even in studies of the artist’s whole 
work. 

To find such a source for Titian is not a surprise, since 
another case is well established where a female figure in a 
painting by Titian copies a drawing by Fra Bartolommeo. 
When this case is discussed, however, it is called an odd- 
ity,” which may explain why no others have been sought 
out. This derivation, of the bacchante in Titian’s Worship 
of Venus (planned in 1518), from one in a drawing of the 
same subject by Fra Bartolommeo (died October 31, 1517) 
was noticed by Förster half a century ago in his study of 
Renaissance revivals of classical painting themes. It has 
also long been known that the same patron, the Duke of 
Ferrara, who commissioned this theme from Titian, had 
been an active patron of Fra Bartolommeo in the preceding 


Sanudo, who continues after reporting the installation: “et prima” 
(before it was installed) “li fu facto atorno una opera grande di marmo a 
spese di Marco Zerman, che e il guardian adesso” (quoted by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, 1, 212, but usually omitted). After discarding on ground of 
absurdity the apparent literal statement that the frame was put around 
the painting when the painting was not yet set up, one can see that 
Sanudo’s message is that the frame was constructed in situ in advance. 
His words that “yesterday the painting was set up, and earlier a frame 
was made at Zerman’s expense” certainly raise the possibility that the 
painting had a different patron. Thus a line standard in the literature 
must be discarded, “commissioned 1516” (Valcanover, 1969, 99), or the 
variant ‘dated 1516-18” and “commissioned about 1516” (Wethey, 1969, 
74,75). On the production of frames at this time, cf. C. Gilbert, “Peintres 
et menuisiers au début de la Renaissance en Italie,” Revue de l'art, No. 
37, 1977, 9f. 


75 Wilde, 134. 
7 Wethey, 1969, 12. 
77 Wethey, 1975, 23. 


78 C. Gould, “The Cinquecento at Venice: Two Crises,” Apollo, xev, 
1972, 376ff. 


7? Most elegantly so, as one might expect, by Panofsky (p. 97}: the earlier 
image that influenced Titian existed because his patron “gave one com- 
mission to, of all people, Fra Bartolommeo.” 


3 R, Forster, “Die Wiederherstellung antiker Gemälde durch Künstler 
der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxiv, 
1922, 135. 
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year, up to his death; a letter of June 14, 1517 from the 
Frate to the Duke discusses several projects, named and 
unnamed, done and to be done for him.*t From these two 
observations, Edgar Wind drew the deduction, universally 
accepted, that the surviving drawing of this theme by the 
Frate is a trace of his projects for this duke, who would 
have assigned the project to Titian when his first painter 
died.82 This reconstruction resolves the otherwise difficult 
puzzle of how Titian could have had access to a drawing 
by Fra Bartolommeo. Indeed, shortly after Titian had start- 
ed working for the Duke on this and other paintings, the 
Duke sent him “a paper where a little figure was 
sketched” for use in them. It would go too far to call that 
sketch the Fra Bartolommeo figure, but it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that the Duke probably did the same 
thing more than once.®? Fra Bartolommeo’s trip to Ferrara, 
mentioned in passing in his letter to the Duke, has recently 
been documented. The trip ended a few days before May 
23, 1516, when payment from ducal funds was made to a 
supplier of horses for having accompanied the Frate on his 
first day's journey back toward Florence.*4 

Wind thus concluded that “had Fra Bartolommeo lived 
to carry out the work, the most pious of Florentines’’ — or, 
as Walker put it, “the devout Dominican and companion 
of Savonarola’’®s — would have had a role in painting the 
famous Ferrarese set of Bacchanals “as a belated pagan.” 
But was Wind right to say that the Frate’s failure to exe- 
cute this startling exception to his repertory was due sim- 
ply to his death? If Wind’s reasonable reading of the 
events is right, Fra Bartolommeo had promised the picture 
over a year before he died. It would be natural for the 
Duke to bring pressure — the Frate’s letter is certainly in 
response to pressure from him — particularly since in 1516 


#1 The only publications of the letter are the original one by G. Campori 
in a local news bulletin in 1862 (Gazzetta di Modena, No. 862) and by 
Vincenzo Marchese in the third and fourth revised editions of his Memorie 
de’ piu insigni pittori ... domenicani, Genoa, 1869, and Bologna, 
1879, 160-61. Its inaccessibility is understated in the excellent study by 
Hope (1971, 712) who by a lapse cites it in Marchese’s second edition, 
1854. It is natural that even major libraries have not acquired more than 
one edition of such a work; thus the third and fourth of Marchese are not 
at the Frick Art Reference, New York Public, or Columbia University 
Libraries. (The fourth is at the Metropolitan Museum.) Thus, this is an 
exacerbated case of the frequent pattern in which monograph writers do 
not reprint documents (unlike reproductions), but only comment on 
them, so that the materials for analysis are lacking. 


#2 Edgar Wind, Bellini's Feast of the Gods, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, 59. It 
is unfortunate that Wind’s brilliant hypothesis is not credited to him in 
Wethey’s catalogue entry (1975, 146), where it is accepted. Wind is cited 
as repeating Forster's association of the two bacchante figures. Wind's 
further step beyond Förster, proposing that the Frate had the original 
commission for the Worship of Venus for Ferrara, is referred instead to 
the more recent study by Hope, who also accepted it and added another 
supporting item of evidence, to be discussed below. 


the painter was so active that five paintings by him dated 
in that year survive, apart from others probably datable 
then. His excuse of illness in the letter thus seems very 
weak, even if true for the moment of writing. The Frate’s 
productivity is unexpectedly emphasized by his letter it- 
self, for it turns out that in lieu of the promised work not 
done, the painter sent the Duke another. Fra Bartolommeo 
wrote: 


I have not previously been able to satisfy your lordship, 
because of too many occupations which because of my 
profession I must not and cannot refuse, and also 
because of my usual weak state of health. At present I 
send your lordship, with this, a picture of the Virgin 
with other figures, masterly and pleasing in the joint 
judgment of artists and connoisseurs. And if there are 
not in it all the elements and qualities which your 
lordship's understanding desires and looks for, we will 
restore that in the promised picture and canvas which | 
already have on order for you. While reserving the 
storia to a more quiet and suitable time, I send with this 
in addition, to the most illustrious Lady, a head of the 
Savior which was requested of me by her while I was 
there. And if perhaps it is not painted with that loving 
devotion which she desired, let her attribute it to my 
arid mind.®” 


This letter seems to call for an explanation other than 
death as to why Fra Bartolommeo failed to paint the 
Worship of Venus. The oddity of his non-performance, 
when he was painting so much and even had a painting to 
donate, might be associated with the other odd factor in 
the same situation, his having undertaken such a non- 


33 Wethey (1975, 147) conveniently quotes the letter. The tentative 
association of the drawing mentioned in it with Fra Bartolommeo’s is 
again Wind's (in the same passage). The association is accepted by 
Walker and by Wethey (who cites Walker only as its proponent). 


8 Hope, 712, n. 2. 
35 John Walker, Bellini and Titian at Ferrara, London, 1956, 41. 
8 Freedberg, 586-87. 


87 "Non prima ho potuto satisfare ad V. S. per le troppe occupatione, le 
quale per la mia professione non debbo ne posso recusare, et anchora per 
la ordinaria e debile valitudine. Al presente con questa mando ad V. S. 
uno quadro della Vergine con altre figure ad iudicio comune degli Artefici 
et intelligenti magistrale et grato. Et quando in epso non sia tutte le parte 
et qualita che desidera et provede la intelligentia di V. S., restaureremo 
quella nella proxima pictura e panno che gia ho ordinato et havuto da 
quella. Reservando non dimanco la istoria ad piu quieto et comodato 
tempo. Con questa anchora mando una Testa del Salvatore alla Ill.ma $., 
della quale essendo io costi da essa fui richiesto. E se forse non sia depicta 
con quella affectuosa devotione qual lei desiderava, attribuisca alla mia 
arida mente ... F. Bartolomeus pictor Or. Praed. Florentiae.” 


pious theme in the first place. It would be understandable 
if while in Ferrara he had felt that he could not get out of 
it; back in Florence, he could postpone the work in- 
definitely, and thus the two atypical moments cancel each 
other to restore a norm. Such an interpretation of his 
behavior would resolve the surface inconsistency between 
the Frate’s productivity yet his plea of illness, and explain 
why he could send the Duke a Madonna when he could 
not produce the storia. Supervening piety may even be 
hinted in his excuse of the duties of “la mia professione.” 
This may well be not the profession of painting but his 
religious profession, in the specific sense of vows to follow 
the rule of a monastic order.* Fra Bartolommeo’s obituary 
in his convent record begins, as is standard, with the form: 
“F, Bartholomaeus Pauli Jacobi de Florentia professus in 
Conventu Pratensis.” 3° Fra Bartolommeo is, to a more than 
average extent, the victim of an art history that identifies 
an artist with a series of commissions executed in order, 
until death. Yet this same pattern of initial concession to a 
client then cancelled by pious second thoughts recurs in 
another instance in the Frate’s career. 

Two paintings of the Assumption are connected with 
these final years of Fra Bartolommeo’s. The better known 
one, now in the Naples Gallery, was painted for a church 
in Prato and is signed and dated 1516 (Fig. 18).% Since it is 
absent from the inventory of the Frate’s executed 
paintings drawn up on December 3, 1516,” almost all the 
work on it would appear to have taken place after that 
time but before the last day of the year, March 24 in the 
Florentine calendar. Much less well known is the Altar- 
piece of the Assumption at S. Maria del Sasso, Bibbiena; 
documentaticn that has been reliably cited in the literature 
on Fra Bartolommeo for over a century, though never 
published, assigns the design of the work to Fra Bartolom- 


88 Nicolò Tommaseo, Dizionario della lingua italiana, Turin, 1869, v, 
1257, “professione” in the seventh sense. 


89 V, Marchese, Memorie de’ piu insigni pittori ..., 1st ed., 1846, 11, 423 
(and on slightly kigher numbered pages in later editions). 


#0 Aldo De Rinaldis, Pinacoteca del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Naples, 
1928, 239-40, with a facsimile of the signature. The script form of this 
signature tends to reinforce the already strong presumption that it was 
placed on the painting at the time of completion. 


a This unique oeuvre list was published by Marchese, Memorie (2nd ed., 
1854, 1, 158-165) but without the month and day. These were added by 
Ludovico Borgo, Mariotto Albertinelli, New York, 1976, 556. The list 
refers to one painting as not finished. That fact requires the inference 
that any painting not mentioned on the list must, if then begun at all, 
have been less close to completion, and hence still have had much to be 
done on it. 


%2 Go far as materials now known are concerned, the earliest record is a 
compendium of the archival history of the church in Bibbiena, written in 
the late 18th century by the excellent Dominican scholar V. Fineschi; his 
manuscript is now in Florence, Archivio di Stato, Conventi Soppressi, S. 
Maria del Sasso. His excerpts of documents, giving the information 
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meo, its execution to his pupil Fra Paolino, and its comple- 
tion to the year 1519 (Fig. 19).°2 

A large number of drawings for Assumptions and for 
figures in them by or from the circle of Fra Bartolommeo 
are also preserved. Some are plainly connected with a 
much earlier altarpiece (in Berlin); others are now 
generally attributed to Fra Paolino or to the school, though 
in the still utilized older literature, both groups mingle 
with the smaller nucleus to be discussed below. For- 
tunately, it seems admissible to dispense with a full survey 
of these drawings in this study; a survey could not be 
done effectively short of a monograph. Only four seem to 
me to assist in the reconstruction of the events here under 
consideration. 

The drawing that must be the earliest (for reasons that 
will emerge in the narrative) is the one in the Albertina; % 
only its iconography is relevant here, in addition to the 
evidence for dates thereby provided (Fig. 20). Containing 
three figures, Mary, Thomas, and another Apostle, the 
drawing is rightly called a Madonna della Cintola, because 
it shows the moment when Mary drops her girdle to 
Thomas. Neither this moment, nor a group of only two 
Apostles, occurs in any other Assumption by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo in these years (disregarding much earlier ones). 
The nearest approximation appears in the Naples painting 
of 1516, which shows two saints below, though quite dif- 
ferent ones, and the girdle itself lying on a step, as if it had 
fallen there when the Virgin dropped it.%* Such a reference 
is natural since this painting was made for a church in 
Prato, the center of the cult of the girdle. The relic is still 
preserved there, and was the theme of local paintings from 
the fourteenth century on.% This ‘‘cintola’’ version of the 
Assumption is less favored the farther one goes from 
Prato, and besides the theme was in decline in this period, 


above, were quoted by Marchese in the early 19th century, and thence by 
later scholars. Lodovico Borgo has reexamined Fineschi’s manuscript and 
confirms that it does state what Marchese said it did. I am indebted to 
Professor Borgo for a great deal of help on matters connected with Fra 
Bartolommeo, including the gift of the photograph, used in Fig. 19, of the 
Bibbiena altarpiece, never heretofore reproduced. 


93 Most accessible in Walter Koschatzky, Konrad Oberhuber, and E. 
Knab, Italian Drawings in the Albertina, 1971, No. 29, with commentary 
by Oberhuber. 


94 Oberhuber commented that the Albertina sheet is the drawing “most 
like the [Naples] painting, with no more than three main figures and the 
rounded upper edge.” It might be clarified that it is the drawing most like 
the Naples painting in those respects. It is quite different from the 
painting in the identity of the two lower figures and in the poses of all 
three. and other drawings cited below are more like the Naples painting 
in the pose of Mary. 


98 A major altarpiece by Bernardo Daddi and a set of frescoes in the prin- 
cipal church by Agnolo Gaddi both include an exceptional cycle of scenes 
of the adventures of the Pratese citizen who brought the relic of girdle 
from the Holy Land. 
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as will be noted. Still, it is found elsewhere, notably in 
Florence,” so the type would not by itself necessarily tie 
the Albertina drawing to a commission in Prato. Yet this is 
the most likely place for it, so when it is added that the 
Frate’s painting for Prato also shares with the Albertina 
drawing, uniquely in his work, the composition of two 
figures below, and at least a reference to the girdle, again 
uniquely, the already good connection between this draw- 
ing and this painting, generally accepted in the literature, 
seems beyond reasonable doubt. Yet in that case, the com- 
mission for the painting is found to have undergone a 
drastic change in the process of work, nearly eliminating 
the favored Pratese story from the Pratese painting. 
Prato had powerful associations for Fra Bartolommeo. 
Vasari thought he had been born there, and in fact his 
father migrated from there to Florence.9” The Frate re- 
turned there to be professed, as already mentioned, and there 
is a well authenticated anecdote in which he visits an uncle 
there in his later years.” The Frate was thus the obvious 
choice to paint an altarpiece in Prato, and would have had 
a special understanding of a local form of cult image from 
his unique triple tie, to the town, to religion, and to 
painting. On the other hand, this cult had never had easy 
acceptance. Saint Jerome’s condemnation of the story of 
the girdle as “not true,” and therefore “not to be preached, 
but left alone,” got the widest possible circulation through 
quotation in the Golden Legend.” Such strictures may 
have been long ignored in Tuscan images, but the results 
were plainly different when the condemnation was 
repeated about 1450 by Saint Antonino, the great 
Archbishop of Florence. In a chapter of his Summa on the 
morals of painters, he included it in a short list of themes it 
was a sin to paint because they were not authentic.!°° The 
story does grow less usual after that. To be sure, 
iconographic study may have underrated the odds that as 
time went on many artists and patrons were unaffected by 
a brief passage in a theological reference book. But Fra 
Bartolommeo was a special case. In his time, he was cer- 
tainly the most devout painter in Antonino’s city and 
perhaps anywhere. Far more important, he lived by choice 
in the particular convent that Antonino had founded, S. 
Marco, which belonged to the small group of reformed 
Dominican houses. Unlike any other painter, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo can be assumed to have known what Antonino 
wrote, and to have noticed his views on painters. Even if 
the Frate might conceivably have forgotten, the very year 
1516 marked the active phase in the campaign to canonize 
Antonino, and then and up to 1518 hundreds of Floren- 


tines were interviewed about him.!¢! Thus, the extreme. 


% Granacci's altarpiece of the theme, now in Sarasota, in the Ringling 
Museum, was called that artists best work by Vasari (Le vite. G. 
Milanesi, v, Florence, 343). 


97 Ibid., 1v, 175f. 
9 Marchese, Memorie, 11, 127-28, quotes a manuscript in which the old- 


age recollections of a cousin of the artist about this visit were taken 
down. 


degree of Fra Bartolommeo’s natural involvement with the 
legend of the girdle is incredibly balanced by the extreme 
degree of his involvement with the insistence on extir- 
pating it, as a follower of Antonino. These two poles seem 
to match these two images, the Albertina drawing follow- 
ing the Pratese legend, and the eventual painting almost 
completely removing it. Since the pole of the drawing has 
to be the earlier, Fra Bartolommeo is seen first planning a 
Pratese image and then shifting from it, even in a painting 
for Prato. Since the earlier phase of work must have in- 
volved either a visit to Prato or contact with its citizens, 
and the later one work in his studio in Florence, an in- 
evitable deduction is gained that the Frate, naturally af- 
fected by local pressures, first agreed with his clients, and 
later, on his own ground, reverted to his own rules of 
rigor. This is the same process previously reconstructed, 
with less evidence, about the Worship of Venus com- 
missioned for Ferrara. In the case of Prato, Fra Bartolom- 
meo did paint the picture, which could be “reformed,” and 
he even left a trace of reference to the cult in the little rib- 
bon itself, the actual relic on the step, so that the 
Assumption is still a minimal “Madonna della Cintola.”’ 

It follows that this project, with its two phases, is likely 
to have consumed more time than normal ones. Nothing is 
known to permit estimates of the typical length of 
time needed for the Frate’s works, but estimates of any such 
span would presumably be‘lengthened, if not doubled, in 
this instance. A second corollary of this reconstruction is 
that the first, rejected, design explains an extraordinary 
novelty in the final picture, namely the Virgin’s move- 
ment. The static and frontal Virgins always seen in 
Assumptions by earlier artists have been thoroughly 
studied in the course of researches on Titian’s altarpiece. 
His originality is always shown in contrast with slightly 
earlier works such as those by Giovanni Bellini in Venice 
(Fig. 17) and Perugino in Florence, of 1506. As Wethey 
summarized these findings: ‘Titian’s originality in in- 
sisting upon the dramatic ascent of the Virgin, in contrast 
to the symbolic and static treatment of earlier artists, has 
been noted by Réau and Kunstle.’’1 

Yet Titian is preceded in depicting an insistent ascent, if 
not a dramatic one, by this altarpiece of Fra Bartolommeo 
dated 1516. True, the Virgin's pose is rigid, with legs like a 
swimmer’s working to climb, and it has never been ad- 
mired. Yet the intent to show ascent is there, and here 
presumably it really does appear for the first time. The 
history of Fra Bartolommeo’s project helps to explain why, 
in contrast with Titian’s painting where the ascending 
motif has seemed without genetic explanation. Although 


99 Jacopo da Voragine, Leggenda Aurea, ed. A. Levasti, Florence, 1925, 111, 
987. 


100 €. Gilbert, “The Archbishop on the Painters of Florence, 1450,” Art 
Bulletin, x11, 1959, 76-77. 


101 Stefano Orlandi, Fra Angelico, Florence, 1964, 88, 190-192, quotes 
from records where the testimony of 271 witnesses is preserved. 


102 Wethey, 1969, 75. 
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16 Titian, Assumption, panel. Venice, Frari 17 Giovanni Bellini, Assumption (?), panel. 
Murano, S. Pietro Martire 





18 Fra Bartolommeo, Assumption, panel. Naples, 19 Fra Bartolommeo and shop, Assumption, panel. 
Museo di Capodimonte Bibbiena, S. Maria del Sasso 
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in fact earlier Assumptions in Italian painting are static, 
there is an exception for those showing the dropping of 
the cintola. Even in this group, many of the images are 
static too, but in others the Virgin’s built-in gesture, of 
looking down and using one arm, evidently stimulated 
more variations. Motion upward is not indicated by this 
iconography, but the Virgin may turn very freely in rota- 
tion on a vertical axis, looking down on one side while she 
draws up her knees on the other. The most notable exam- 
ple is of course Nanni di Banco’s colossal relief on the 
Cathedral of Florence, one of those images which im- 
pressed even those later ages having no idea of the artist 
(Fig. 21). Fra Bartolommeo certainly remembered the relief 
when he was planning to represent the story, as his Alber- 
tina drawing shows (Fig. 20). Thence, in turn, the upraised 
knee survives into his painted version (Fig. 18). 

Ascent that really is dramatic typifies the three other 
drawings by the Frate to be considered here. All share the 
same composition, including the twelve Apostles below. 
Two of these drawings, in Munich, are each other's mirror 
image. The one usually reproduced! is like the Prato 
painting in showing Mary flying up toward our left; the 
other is presented here (Fig. 22). There is a debate whether 
these drawings are directly preparatory of the Prato altar- 
piece, or of the later variant in Bibbiena. The 
monographers Knapp and Gabelentz took the latter view, 
but Freedberg and Oberhuber have grouped them with 
the Prato painting. As if neatly representing the 
dilemma, the lower half of the drawings, with the twelve 
Apostles, matches the Bibbiena painting, but the upper 
half with the ascending Mary is closer to the one in Prato. 
The latter connection is well supported, even though the 
specifics are less close than are those in the lower half, in 
view of the uniqueness of this motif at the time. 

Since the Munich drawings have strong links to both 
paintings, it might be attractive to place them between the 
paintings for Prato (executed in the winter of 1516-17) and 
Bibbiena (begun in 1517 and finished after the artist’s 
death). In this case, they would exemplify the distinct 
category of drawings!®5 made when an artist is contem- 
plating a second version of a composition, with major 
revisions. Drawings of this type, concerned with the fresh 
elements being planned (in this case, the group of twelve 
Apostles below), may introduce them while otherwise 
repeating the old composition. But there is a difficulty 
with this hypothesis, since then the older part of the com- 
position should be repeated rather literally from its 
definitive version in the first painting, not varied im- 
aginatively as it is here. (The alternative way of maintain- 


193 Most accessibly by Freedberg, fig. 543. 


104 Fritz Knapp, Fra Bartolommeo, Halle, 1903, 268, 299; Hans von der 
Gabelentz, Fra Bartolommeo, Leipzig, 1922, 1, 186, u, No. 318, 319; 
Freedberg, 439; Oberhuber, as cited in n. 93. 

105 C, Gilbert, ‘‘Savoldo’s Drawings Put to Use,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 
6th ser., xli, 1953, Sff. 


106 Freedberg, 439. 


ing an intermediate status for the Munich drawings would 
be to call the flying Virgin also a proposed revision, but 
that is not very plausible in the light of how she was paint- 
ed in the Bibbiena Assumption. There she is revised from 
the Prato altarpiece but in a diametrically opposite sense 
from these drawings, as she reverts to the static tradi- 
tions of Assumptions.) 

It seems preferable to treat the Munich drawings as 
preparations for the first altarpiece, in Prato, not only 
because no similar difficulties then arise. Within the stages 
of this project, they would, then, have to come after the 
Albertina drawing, between it and the painting, since they 
have now abandoned the cintola, presumably a first idea, 
linked as it was with the clients’ local traditions. At the 
same time, the Munich drawings would be earlier than the 
painting by a distinct stage, and have more in common 
with the still earlier Albertina drawing, since they still 
retain a stronger tie to the cintola, by showing Apostles, 
not different saints as the painting does. As the two points 
of departure lead to the same inference, the hypothesis 
generating them seems comforted. As to the explanation, 
in this case, for a major likeness of the drawings to the 
later altarpiece in Bibbiena, it would now follow that the 
Apostles of the drawings, planned for the Prato altarpiece 
but not used, were resurrected as material for the Bibbiena 
Assumption. Since the latter indeed shows, in its static 
Madonna, reversion to a form less modern than the one of 
its predecessor, here once again the hypothesis is consis- 
tent with circumstances known about the painting. These 
drawings, then, are to be dated before late 1516, when the 
Prato altarpiece was painted. 

The two Munich drawings have been admired, unlike 
the paintings. To Freedberg, their ‘composition is 
perhaps the most daring in Bartolommeo’s career; it is 
possessed by energies, freely and brilliantly expressed, 
that verge far more toward a Baroque than in Titian’s con- 
temporary altarpiece; the idea and the form given it 
remarkably anticipate the most advanced Correggio.’’1% 
Gabelentz had already made reference to Titian, observing 
that this work, had it been a matter of the drawings only, 
would have stood comparison with Titian and even out- 
done him. In cataloguing the Albertina drawing, 
Oberhuber observed that Fra Bartolommeo’s designs of 
this kind are “always extraordinarily explosive, "108 unlike 
the related paintings. 

The special explosiveness of these drawings should be 
linked with their other very unusual status, of being 
twins. Identical in medium and virtually so in size,19 and, 
most of all, having doubtless always been kept together, 


107 Von der Gabelentz, 1, 95. 

108 Oberhuber, as cited in n. 93. 

109 Both are in black chalk on red laid paper. The heights are 217 and 
220mm, the widths 170 and 165mm (the taller one is the less wide). Ber- 
nard Berenson, Drawings of the Florentine Painters, Chicago, 1938, cat. 
vol., Nos. 456 and 457. 
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22 Fra Bartolommeo, Assumption, chalk. Munich, Graphische 23 Fra Bartolommeo, Assumption, chalk. New York, Collection 
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they are unlikely to have marked two separate sequential 
ideas for an altarpiece at some interval of time. Rather, the 
implication is that they were alternatives offered at one 
time. What we have here would result if the Frate had first 
drawn a cartoon, then reproduced it mechanically on its 
verso, and finally done these two separate vigorous 
freehand redrawings of each side of the original sheet, 
allowing him to see both simultaneously and to choose 
between them. Until he did choose, the Virgin could be 
seen rising, but not within any limited path. In that way, 
the “explosiveness” of the drawings, rightly described as a 
quality in their style, should be seen as innate in their 
production requirements, technical and also iconographic. 
As to how this procedure might have come about, it will be 
recalled that (in the present hypothesis) the original reason 
for making the drawings at all was the Frate’s cancellation 
of his previous scheme with the cintola. When that figura- 
tion was suppressed, the aspect within it that was not 
prohibited, its mobility, could have taken on all the force 
that the design had had. The astonishing qualities of the 
Munich drawings may accredit such a reading as not 
overspeculative. 

When the admirers of these drawings mention Titian’s 
Assunta, they are by no means implying a direct influence 
from Fra Bartolommeo. They are making an ideal analogy 
of quality, and evoking broad trends of style. Thus when 
Freedberg, elsewhere, takes up Titian’s composition, he 
does not then make any reciprocal comparison with these 
drawings.11° And yet a paradox seems present: earlier, 
citations were given of scholars who found Titian’s 
Assunta to have links to modern sources in central Italy, 
but who could not find a particular one. Now, a series of 
scholars note a composition of great modernity, in a cen- 
tral Italian Assunta, but refrain from calling it a source for 
Titian. May the Munich drawings show that posited 
source? 

The connections to Titian are not limited to the broad 
qualities cited. Gould pointed out, as a departure from 
tradition in Titian’s Assunta, its immodesty, showing the 
curves of the Virgin's breasts and hips." They are very 
visible too in the drawings, and even more surprising com- 
ing from the pious painter. (It is the same kind of surprise 
felt when confronted with his Worship of Venus.) The 


no Sidney J. Freedberg, Painting in Italy 1500 to 1600, Harmondsworth, 
1970, 98. Instead, as is usual, he offers the fresco by Mantegna as the 
closest, but not very close, precedent for Titian. 

111 Gould, as cited in n. 78. 

12 Hope, 712, n. 2. 

13 The documents of Titian's actual stay in Ferrara in 1516 consist en- 
tirely of entries in an account book showing that he was issued a mastello 
of wine weekly, the first time on January 31, the last on March 22. 
(Adolfo Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, tx, 3, 1928, 103, is fuller 
than previous sources.) He may or may not have made this arrangement 
on the day he arrived. He certainly was not expecting to leave on March 


fact that this “immodesty” is something absent from, and 
indeed opposed to, the routine imagery of the Assump- 
tion, is the kind of quality that rightly suggests a direct 
historical link between the two works. 

The relationship in dates is also of the kind rightly con- 
sidered to give the best support to a historical connection. 
For the drawings, the last date physically possible is the 
first half of 1517; the last such date for the start of actual 
painting of the Assunta is just the same. These dates were 
discussed earlier, along with the dates preferred as most 
likely: for the drawings, earlier than the end of 1516, for 
the start of the execution of the Assunta, 1516. 

The one block that has evidently prevented this deduc- 
tion from being made has been the problem of ac- 
cessibility: how could Titian have known a new Florentine 
drawing? This problem was converted into its opposite, 
evidence for accessibility, when Fra Bartolommeo’s jour- 
ney to Ferrara in the year in question, 1516, was document- 
ed, in a footnote a few years ago.112 (Earlier, the documen- 
tary proof of such a journey, without any indication of 
date, had long existed in the Frate’s letter to the Duke, but, 
as noticed, this had not been made convenient of access.) 

Fra Bartolommeo’s trip to the court of Ferrara was in 
early 1516. So, of course, was Titian’s. Titian was there 
from the last days of January until late March; the exact 
days are not so well ascertained as is sometimes sup- 
posed.113 Fra Bartolommeo arrived at a time unknown, and 
departed at the latest on May 21, possibly somewhat 
earlier.114 Both came to the town in this earlier part of 1516 
of course for the same mission, to arrange painting jobs, 
with the same person, the Duke. To present a proposal 
that the two met is naturally extremely tempting. If Fra 
Bartolommeo’s stay was of the same order of duration as 
Titian’s was, which is a reasonable guess but no more, 
then to be sure they did meet. If it was only after Titian 
left that Fra Bartolommeo came, then it is proper to fall 
back on the familiar fact that Titian from then on was in 
active contact with the court of Ferrara, intensely and con- 
tinuously. There is certainly no difficulty in positing his 
access to what was going on there in painting, first of all to 
the arrival of the Frate. 

An actual meeting between the painters has sufficient 
plausibility to allow some speculation. (Indeed, if they 


22 — as it is often said he did — but no doubt he did so prior to March 29. 


us As mentioned above, on May 23 payment was made to a man who had 
accompanied the Frate with four horses from Ferrara, on the first stage of 
his return trip to Florence (Hope, 712, n. 2). The day’s stage was to “San 
Zorzo de Bolognese,” which is S. Giorgio del Piano, 30 kilometers south 
of Ferrara, at one time a Bolognese frontier post (Touring Club Italiano, 
Emilia e Romagna, Milan, 1957, 606). Given one full day for that trip, 
another for the horse owner's return, and prompt payment to him on the 
morning thereafter, the morning of May 21 is the last moment for the 
Frate’s departure; if the pay was not given instantly, the departure must 
have been correspondingly earlier. 


missed each other, which would have been by a week or 
so, that would be the curious accident of history.) Fra Bar- 
tolommeo had been in Venice in 1508, and had an impor- 
tant commission there. He then was a much more impor- 
tant person than the young Titian, and would have been 
perceived, rightly, as the most important painter in the 
new central Italian style, apart from the special case of 
Leonardo. However much Titian had overtaken the older 
man in status by 1516, his eagerness to find out about 
what was going on in the south will not be doubted. That 
eagerness is a legitimate further factor making their per- 
sonal meeting likely, for if the Frate’s arrival had been im- 
minent in Ferrara, Titian might then quite possibly have 
even extended his own stay for such an attractive purpose. 
The Frate’s important trip to Rome in 1514 — where he 
had been studying the novelties himself — can only have 
increased his magnetism to Titian. Conversely, from the 
Frate’s side. if he had been questioned by his younger 
colleague about his work, he could hardly have had a more 
immediate concern than the worrisome composition of the 
Assumption which had to be done over. 

There is thus at least no obstacle, or factor of im- 
probability, in treating the tie between the Frate’s draw- 
ings and Titian’s Assunta as a direct historical contact, 
rather than as an ideal comparison. The same applies to 
the analogous case of the connection between these draw- 
ings and the mature style of Correggio, also proposed as 
an ideal comparison by Freedberg. Once again, this 
becomes a historical probability, because of the Frate’s 
visit to northern Italy just at the date he executed the 
drawings, which is also the critical date for Correggio. To 
speak skeletally, it will be recalled that in 1515 Correggio 
finished his Madonna with Saint Francis, a great example 
of an artist’s major early work not yet showing his famous 
style. In 1517, on the other hand, he seems to have been 
working in his mature style, as suggested by several fac- 
tors, including the generally accepted date of the Four 
Saints in New York. It will also be recalled that he was 
then not yet living in Parma (105 kilometers from Ferrara, 
as the crow flies) but in Correggio, which is just 67 
kilometers from Ferrara. The reasonableness of suggesting 
that Correggio traveled to Parma in the critical year 1516 
might even throw welcome light on the persistent con- 


us Since Knapp's monograph of 1902 on the Frate, where it was shown 
in a small and blurred reproduction, it seems to have appeared only in 
Peter Halm et al, Hundert Meisterzeichnungen aus der staatlichen 
graphischen Sammlung, Munich, 1958, No. 18. 


ne This is again in the same technique, and measures 225 X 167mm. It 
was first published by Creighton Gilbert and students, Drawings of the 
Italian Renaissence from the Scholz Collection, Bloomington etc., 1958, 
No. 19. 


17 Konrad Oberhuber and David Walker, Sixteenth Century Italian 
Drawings from the Collection of Janos Scholz, New York, 1973, No. 22. 
In his bibliography of the drawing Oberhuber incorrectly cites Freed- 
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troversy over his possible trip to Rome, denied by Vasari, 
but called a necessary hypothesis by some serious observ- 
ers. That Gordian knot might be cut if Rome came to 
him, in the person of the Frate. It is additionally satisfying 
that both ideal comparisons between the Frate and 
Correggio and between the Frate and Titian can be convert- 
ed to historical ones by the same data. If, for instance, 
Correggio’s relation to the Frate had had to be conceded as 
still an ideal one, the strength of the proposal of contact in 
Titian’s case would have been less. When the two puzzles 
are resolved together, the likelihood that they have been 
explained correctly is heightened. 

No doubt, a still further obstacle to seeing this historical 
source of Titian’s Assunta has been that it required not 
only looking at a drawing by Fra Bartolommeo, but at the 
less conspicuous drawing of the twins in Munich. The one 
in which the Virgin flies up to the left has naturally been 
more studied, because the Frate chose it to use in his 
painting; it is the one reproduced in the standard reference 
book on the Frate’s drawings, by Gabelentz, and in Freed- 
berg's widely circulated book on the period. The other 
drawing, with the figure moving up to the right, has ap- 
peared in less conspicuous contexts.115 But besides being 
favored by Titian, it has another token of having got ap- 
proval. The image reappears in a second, identical draw- 
ing, now in the Scholz Collection, the only instance of 
such a repetition in this cluster of the Frate’s images of 
the Assumption (Fig. 23). The drawing again evokes 
specific details seen in the Titian, in the placing of the 
head, the breasts, the arm to our right and the drapery 
behind. Oberhuber rightly called it later than its Munich 
counterpart, with less volume and more detail. The only 
explanations of this difference presented were on the level 
of attribution, as is most frequent in this area of research, 
and the Scholz drawing was grouped with some others 
assigned to the Frate’s following, with the name Fra 
Paolino.” The differences mentioned might perhaps 
alternatively be inherent in second versions, whether by 
the master or another; this is a problem now being ex- 
plored in particular in Michelangelo studies. As to the 
function of the drawing, there is a difficulty in un- 
derstanding why a second one would be wanted, when the 
motif had been rejected, just as it was rejected again in the 


berg, 1961, 1, 439, where it is not mentioned. Freedberg instead says that, 
following the Munich drawings, the Frate “did not himself make the sub- 
sequent preparatory drawings” for the Prato Assumption, “but assigned 
the task of development — and inevitable chastening — of his inspired 
first idea to his prime assistant, Fra Paolino.” Oberhuber’s attribution of 
the Scholz drawing to Fra Paolino might have suggested to him an iden- 
tification of it with this work process which Freedberg discusses. But that 
cannot be so, since the Scholz drawing has a virgin flying the wrong way, 
and it therefore, like its predecessor in Munich, does not belong to the 
developmental process of the Frate’s altarpiece; it was the design not 
chosen. This only sharpens the question, addressed in the text, as to what 
function the Scholz drawing had. 
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24 Titian, Tribute Money, panel. Bresden, Gallery 


24A Detail of Fig. 24 
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dates suggested in them. For Valcanover’s concurrence, see his book of 
1969, 99; for Tietze's, the following note. 
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years in his catalogue, 252. In his text, 38, he assigns the same range to a 
group of paintings including it, but when he turns to it individually. he 








Bibbiena altarpiece the following year, where the 
workshop and Fra Paolino were prominent. Only one 
function for it does emerge, from the limited evidence. It is 
thus tempting to see in this sheet the form of transmission 
of the idea of the explosive Assunta from the Frate to Ti- 
tian. Such a hypothesis, which at first may seem very 
speculative, is supported by the plainer facts that Titian 
did after all see this exact composition, and that he indeed 
had it permanently available to him for use. If the contact 
in Ferrara of the two out-of-town artists is more likely 
than not, so is the gift of a drawing, an established 
phenomenon of the period in relationships among artists. 
The idea of such a gift indeed seems a simpler way than 
any other to render explicable Titian’s reinforced concern 
with the art of central Italy in his Assunta. 


HI. Titian’s First Self-Portrait 

Titian’s Tribute Money (Fig. 24), now in Dresden, is the 
one painting that is tied directly in the literature to his first 
trip to Ferrara, in 1516. It is dated in that year, with 
remarkable agreement, by Gronau, Hetzer, Suida, Tietze, 
Valcanover, and Wethey, to name only the authors of 
monographs."!8 No view appears to diverge more than the 
dating “1516-18” proposed by Pallucchini, and even that 
does not assert a disagreement.11° 

Vasari said that the painting was set “in the door of a 
wardrobe” (“nella porta d'un armario’’) in that same room 
in the ducal residence of Ferrara where Titian’s great 
mythologies were installed.12 Efforts in the literature to 
make the Tribute Money part of a harmonious decoration 
with them have proved somewhat awkward. Happily, 
Walker, in an insufficiently noticed phrase,!2! showed that 
the painting was in a different room, a private ducal cham- 
ber seemingly without other pictures. The effect would 
then be one in which this small painting (75 X 56cm) was 
the focus of the room. Commentators have agreed (rightly, 
as will appear) to retain Vasari's statement about the ward- 
robe door, an oddity not so likely to have been remem- 


assigns it to a period that “will culminate’ in the Assunta. The date of 
the latter on the grounds of style is at the latest 1517, and the Tribute 
Maney here seems to be placed earlier than the Assunta, hence only at 
the beginning of the range 1516-18. Giovanni Dell’Acqua, Tiziano, 
Milan, 1955, 112, dates the Tribute Money 1518, but again not in a 
decided way. He writes that in doing so he follows Tietze, but in fact 
Tietze (Titian, London, 1950, 22) said only that it was not before 1516 
and was close to the Assumption. Dell’Acqua’s allusion to 1518 thus 
seems to conflict with his allusion to agreement with Tietze. If only one 
of the two can be true, the latter is perhaps what was chiefly intended, 
since the former would be a bold new proposal and that does not seem in- 
tended. Thus only slight or uncertain proposals seem to exist offering to 
date the painting at all later than 1516. 

ne Vasari-Milanesi, vu, 1880, 434-35. 

1 Walker, as cited in n. 85, 36, n. 50. This was overlooked by 
Valcanover and by Wethey when cataloguing the painting. It was adopt- 
ed by Hope, 1971, 649, and then by Wethey, 1975, in addenda to his 
catalogue of 1969 (p. 264, incorporating a fuller footnote on pp. 30-31). 


bered wrongly. What was in the wardrobe behind the 
painted door? The answer is in a document published in 
1975, though only in part and in a truly obscure footnote, 
mentioning the room in 1559 with a variant name, “studio 
delle medalie,”"122 The Duke kept medals and/or coins in 
the room, and one would assume in a cupboard. In 1977 
the document was published in additional part, again in a 
context remote from the picture;! it appears that one 
could use a key to get behind Titian's “Christ” (confirm- 
ing the “wardrobe” report), and one would then find little 
drawers, cassettini. With the coin collection124 behind it, 
the painting appears as the precursor of the large series of 
such door-paintings for valuables in the Studiolo of 
Grandduke Francesco I in Florence. 

The Tribute Money as a subject is so appropriate?25 for 
such a function as to be banal. And one might think the 
decision to use it was so as well, merely taking the best 
known text about coins. But the famous story in Matthew 
22 is not limited to its conclusion telling what is to be ren- 
dered to Caesar and what to God. There are two 
preliminary sentences spoken by Christ. When the 
Pharisees try to trap him with their question, he asks them 
to show him the money:’Ostendite mihi numisma 
census.” When they bring him a penny, he then asks 
whose “image and superscription” are on it — in today’s 
terms, whose picture and name: “‘cuius est imago haec et 
superscriptio.”’ It appears at once that such remarks would 
have a unique reverberation in the Duke’s room, where 
the relationship between people and coins would not be 
the usual one, but rather the collector’s concerns, of look- 
ing at them, and identifying them by their faces and in- 
scriptions. “‘Ostendite numisma” and “cuius imago et 
superscriptio’’ would be spoken and heard, not simply 
recollected from the Bible by the viewer of the painting. In 
that painting, the specified moment within the narrative is 


122 Wethey, 1975, 31, 172. The document was found by Hope too late for 
Wethey’s catalogue entry of 1969 on the painting, or for his own article 
of 1971, but was given to Wethey and cited as noted. Unfortunately, it 
was printed only in the general introduction to this volume on Titian’s 
mythological paintings, not in the final pages having addenda to the 
catalogue of religious paintings of 1969. Since these contain other new 
points about the Tribute Money, it is likely to be assumed by the reader 
that no further materials on it had become available to the author. 


13 W., Hood and C. Hope, ‘Titian’s Vatican Altarpiece and the Pictures 
Underneath,” Art Bulletin, Lix, 1978, 547, n. 62. Ms. Dana Goodgal kind- 
ly reminded me of this footnote. 


14 One should not associate a Sala delle medaglie with medals only. The 
word has a broader association in this period; thus Salvatore Battaglia, 
Grande dizionario della lingua italiana, 1x, 1975, 1004, first sense, second 
definition: “In a generic sense, any ancient coin, considered chiefly as an 
archaeological find, and as an object of historical research and of 
collecting.” Citations are given from the 15th-century writers Vespasiano 
da Bisticci and Manetti. 


25 It was rightly so interpreted, before the publication of the document 
of 1559, by P. Fehl, “The Worship of Bacchus and Venus in Bellini’s and 
Titian's Bacchanals for Alfonso d'Este,” Studies in the History of Art, 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery, 1974, 40. But the writer also sought 
to revert to the location in the same room with the mythological pictures. 
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indicated by the action of the Pharisee holding the coin out 
to Christ, who in turn touches it with his forefinger. It is a 
moment after “show me the coin,” but it seems to coincide 
with the inquiry “whose is this image and superscription.” 
The gesture points to the function of the room. If it is felt 
that Christ’s gesture is not so precise as this, it could be 
argued that his finger might remain at rest until he spoke 
further and came to the final text, the one which, of 
course, is commonly attached to this painting.126 Yet a 
further observation seems to suggest that this image is not 
of the concluding moment. Images that do represent that 
moment also show a different gesture. The coins of this 
duke of Ferrara, duly inscribed with the final words QUE 
SUNT DEI DEO, show Christ raising his right hand in 
blessing.127 Titian’s own much later painting in the Escorial 
shows Christ pointing to Heaven, undoubtedly speaking 
of God. All the more, when seen in contrast with those 
solutions, does this painting seem to emphasize his intent 
look into the other man’s face, and his finger indicating 
the coin. It is about the coin that Christ is speaking. 
The conclusion that a great artist used his masterful 
subtlety to cater to a duke’s amusement, adapting beauti- 
fully to the specifics of a commission, can be so dis- 
appointing to modern ideas both of art and morality that it 
can engender anachronistic formulations from art 
historians.128 But on the other hand, this conclusion gains 
support from the fact, familiar in handbooks of Christian 
iconography but apparently not discussed in the Titian 
literature, that the subject of the Tribute Money had 
almost no earlier representations.12* A lack of accreted 
overtones seems to fit nicely the presence of rich associa- 
tions in the picture with its individual location and func- 
tion; similarly, the implication that theologians had given 
the story relatively little attention might make it less likely 
that they were involved in advising here. The point may 


1% Thus Wethey, 1969, 163: “The Pharisee shows a coin bearing the por- 
trait of Caesar to Christ, who replies with the celebrated words, “Render 
..."” This is very good visually, defining the two figures’ actions as show- 
ing and replying. It might then have been better noted that when the 
Pharisee shows, Christ replies, rather: ‘Whose image?” The writer was 
no doubt overcome by the fame of the final words. 


27 Reproduced by Fehl, as cited in n. 125, fig. 4. 


128 A classic example is Ernst Steinmann’s confidence that the Medici 
tombs of Michelangelo could not be interpreted in terms of dynastic flat- 
tery, since the artist could not have so aggrandized the insignificant 
“Sprossen eines schnell entarteten Geschlechtes” (Das Geheimnis der 
Medicigräber Michelangelos, Leipzig, 1907, 50). 


12° Thus Fehl (as cited in n. 125, 40-42) accurately summarizes the 
findings of Schiller and of Kirschbaum when he reports: The subject of 
the Tribute Money appears not to be represented in Christian art before 
Titian.” (Masaccio’s fresco, of course, illustrates another story, from 
Matthew 17.) He excludes the Ferrarese coin from the Christian category 
A distinguished exception should be recorded, however, a miniature of 
1472 by Liberale da Verona (repro. by E. Carli, Les Miniatures de Liberale 
da Verona, Milan, 1960, xvi). Christ is shown pointing to Heaven, as in 
Titian’s late work. Since Liberale was still living, in Verona, in 1526, the 
precedent thus provided for a painting of 1516 in Ferrara must be con- 
sidered significant. 
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merit a little emphasis, since Titian’s painting later did ac- 
quire a very powerful religious charge. It is startling to 
read, about a painting that today is far from being one 
of Titian’s best known works, the pages of Cavalcaselle, 
who, to be sure, is less memorable for his criticism than for 
his philology. The Tribute Money is, he begins, “one of 
those masterpieces which mark an epoch and give repute 
to their author,” and he ends: “The most perfect easel pic- 
ture of which Venice ever witnessed the production, this is 
also the most polished work of Titian.” 10 When clues 
are sought in the intervening pages to clarify such rank- 
ing, it will surely give one pause to read: “The contrast is 
sublime between the majestic calm and elevation, and 
what Quandt calls the ‘Godlike beauty’ of Christ, and the 
low cunning and coarse air of the Pharisee; between the 
delicate chiselling of the features, the soft grave eye and 
pure cut mouth of the Saviour, and the sharp aquiline 
nose or the crafty glance of the crop-haired malignant 
Hebrew.” 

That devastating cadenza may be more understandable 
if it is related to favored images of Christ of Cavalcaselle’s 
time, such as those of Holman Hunt or of the Dresden 
painter Heinrich Hofmann, whose reproductions were 
once circulated as widely as Corot's. The exalted status of 
the Tribute Money may well be reflected already in 1756 
in its purchase for the Dresden Gallery, as a world master- 
piece to be associated with the Sistine Madonna and 
Correggio’s Night. 

Cavalcaselle’s reading of the affect of Titian’s Christ 
may be no harder to follow than the one newly offered 
here. The problem recurs in Titian, a classic case being 
Paul III and His Grandsons. Today it seems almost 
irresistible to see in that work a penetrating exposé of the 
ugly motives of powerful people behind their social 
masks; thus for Wethey the painting is “revealing” of 
“dissensions” in the family, between people who are 
“suspicious” or ‘‘overambitious, Machiavellian, obse- 
quious.'’!3! Yet in contrast with such a Daumier-like visual 
revelation, it is extraordinarily unlikely that the court 
painter Titian intended to convey a negative attitude about 
important patrons. Only a sketchy formula of an answer 
to this large problem can be suggested here.132 Given that 
Titian does imprint strongly on the viewer the life of his 
figures, it may also be recalled that he liked to make close 
copies of figures he had seen in art, without their attached 
meanings. It might be that he made such copies of figures 
he saw in nature just as frequently. The reality of his 


130 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1, 116ff. 
11 Wethey, 1971, 125. 
132 Some expansion of these suggestions is available in a variant form, 


referring to other paintings, in Creighton Gilbert, History of Renaissance 
Art, New York, 1972, 192-94, 226-29. 


133 The Duke of Urbino, when expressing anxiety for the delivery of the 
Venus of Urbino, calls it “la donna nuda” (Wethey, 1975, 203). It is the 
only name he is recorded as giving it, and is surprisingly analogous to the 


figures is so convincing that it may induce an overflow of 
belief in the usual meanings associated with their poses 
and expressions. Though it is heresy to say so about a 
figure painter of his age, Titian’s delight in readymade 
figures might correspond to a relative lack of interest in 
working on their dramatic character relationships, for 
such interest would presumably call for inventing his own 
groups of poses. He may not necessarily have included a 
rich psychology in the people he created, and the one the 
viewer tends to assume may be the filling of a vacuum. 
Paul and his grandsons surely had the gaits and the nerves 
that Titian shows, and these may have evolved because 
they were evil people, but Titian is only telling about the 
visual and physical truth. Supporting this formulation is 
the fact that no other work of Titian’s seems to induce this 
response as to a Daumier. This would be quite unlikely if 
the artist had an interest in expressing such qualities. The 
nature of Paul III and His Grandsons is more explicable if 
he were looking in this case at people who really were, so 
to speak, Daumier types. When Titian again represented a 
very powerful person in a monumental work, in Charles V 
on Horseback, the interpretation is again allowed that he is 
celebrating the physically vibrant and the psychologically 
dilute, whereas other interpretations that work for the 
former painting seem not to work for the latter. The 
dramatic meanings in Titian’s figures may also follow old 
conventions, sometimes unrecognized because his imagery 
is so vital. These meanings may be separate in source from 
the source of their poses. The murdered wife illustrates 
this, with her pose from Michelangelo and her dramatic 
convention from the tradition of foreshortening. The 
Christ of the Tribute Money exploits the convention of 
iconic Christs in glowing color, which runs from Byzan- 
tium to the Counter-Reformation. Bringing that conven- 
tion to exceptional life, the painting could then trigger 
response in Cavalcaselle to the religious force that was in 
the source. The minor role of dramatic meanings in Ti- 
tian’s figures, compared to the major role of their bodies, 
may be documented in statements by one of his patrons, 
when he labeled one painting “the nude” (today it never 
lacks the name of Venus) and another “the woman in 
blue.” (Today, called “La Bella,” she is charged with long 
legends.)#38 

A variant case exemplifying Titian’s excitement over 
the seen model, who then is used in a separate context, is 
the Pharisee of the Tribute Money. Perhaps it was the 
assurance of his wickedness that has prevented his ever 


term we might expect today from the buyer of a Matisse. When the same 
duke alludes to his La Bella as “a lady in a blue dress,” Wethey rightly in- 
fers that the painting cannot be a portrait of the duchess (Wethey, 1971, 
82); the phrase indicates more, that it was not a portrait of anyone whom 
the buyer thought of as a person. This is suggestive about what Titian’s 
patron thought of himself as buying. A patron’s attitude is often rightly 
invoked when it is proposed that a painting has more meaning than the 
surface may show; it ought not, then, to be overlooked if the evidence it 
offers leads the other way. 





25 Titian, Self-Portrait, canvas. Madrid, Prado 





26 Orlando Flacco, Portrait of Titian, canvas. Stockholm, 
National Museum 
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having been identified as Titian’s self-portrait, despite the 
only too great popularity of this kind of proposal. Claims 
about portraits of Titian can be tested better than most, 
since they can be checked with firm likenesses; one such 
work shows him in the same profile as the Pharisee (Fig. 
25). The likeness of the two profiles is not in designed 
shapes but in the model, and there is not even the usual 
need to excuse unlikeness by an appeal to the great dif- 
ference in age. The contour of the forehead swells in the 
same line, then changes to a vertical and then to the 
hooded eyes. Below the long sharp nose is a deep crease 
running outward from the top of the nostrils; the same 
moustache is over the same receding lower lip. Only one 
difference is apparent: the nose, which is hooked in the 
Pharisee. Even this need not be discounted as a token of 
evil character, for it is found in Orlando Flacco’s well- 
authenticated portrait of Titian (Fig. 26). Apparently, it is 
the late self-portrait that is a little idealized, as it is too in 
its smoothing down of the wrinkles visible both in Flacco's 
portrait and the Pharisee. 

Such suggestions as the identification of the Pharisee 
with Titian are always rightly greeted with skepticism, so 
it should be added at once that this one is supported by an 
inscription. Titian’s name is written on the Pharisee’s 
collar (Fig. 24a). It is certainly a very odd place for a 
signature (and is often overlooked in catalogue entries of 
the painting).1# But the natural question, what could have 
induced Titian to put it there, is easily answered, for the 
same phenomenon recurs in the picture, in the critical cen- 
tral motif. On a coin, the portrayed person’s profile head, 
his imago, is of course regularly accompanied by the let- 
ters of the same person’s name, his superscriptio, which is 
regularly placed under the head, in an area equivalent to a 
collar. What seemed odd in the placement of signature on 
collar is something that is normal in the special case of 
coins, which are the subject of the picture. This associa- 
tion of the Pharisee and the coin reinforces the impression, 
previously cited, that the specific moment depicted corre- 
sponds to Christ’s middle sentence. Thus to reject the iden- 
tity of the Pharisee as a portrait of Titian, it would have to 
be argued that Titian simply painted a head that very 
much resembled his and then, for some reason, attached 
his name to it. 

A self-portrait in such a locus has several associations, 
of which the first is conventional. The general rubric “the 
artist in the role of an attendant upon Christ” is best 
known in Entombments, where he can be recognized in 
Joseph of Arimathea or in Nicodemus who holds the 
body. Titian’s own Entombment of 1559 is one of the best 


14 Wethey (1969, 163) notes the signature but not its location on the sur- 
face, an exception to his general practice. He then notes location of the 
signature on the collar in the only replica catalogued, a procedure that 
would seem to imply that no such arrangement appeared in the original. 
No doubt this results from the frequent problem in artists’ oeuvre 
catalogues, of necessary dependence on museum catalogues which lack 
uniform standards. Some further copies of the painting are signed in the 
same way, and others not. 
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examples (Fig. 27).135 The Tribute Money is perhaps the 
earliest painting of this specific type, in which the artist 
gives himself the role of one of the principals, thereby tak- 
ing advantage of a commission on a suitable theme to put 
himself in a prayerful relation to Christ. But there are far 
earlier examples of the general category, in which the 
painter inserts his prayerful self-portrait into the work in 
some manner, even though it is a commission. Jacopo 
Torriti appears thus before 1300, kneeling as a quasi- 
donor, in the great apse mosaic at St. John Lateran: 136 his 
portrait might be taken as an extrapolation of his signature 
below. How such self-helping motifs were viewed by and 
arranged with patrons is a good question, no doubt having 
various answers. It is possible that by Titian’s time, this 
too was an accepted convention, involving no special 
overtones or agreements. 

An additional association of the Tribute Money’s self- 
portrait is not at all conventional, a parallel with another 
later painting in which “Titian with money” is made a 
theme, again by giving Titian an acting role. He is the 
most prominent of the usurers in Christ Expelling the 
Money Changers from the Temple painted by Jacopo 
Bassano, one of his most talented admirers (Fig. 28). 
That image by itself would perhaps suggest a satire of 
the money-loving painter;157 he is seen picking up his 
table, on which the coins are visible. But if there is satire, it 
seems better to read it less as antagonistic than as teasing. 
The comedy of finding Titian on this stage, as well as the 
undoubted admiration of Bassano for him, seems to agree 
with a reading of this image as indulgent wit about his 
weakness, whereas a bitter reading seems to relate 
awkwardly to these contexts. Still another tie between Ti- 
tian, money, and the Duke of Ferrara reinforces a reading 
of joking tone. In a letter of 1520 to the Duke, his Venetian 
agent reported having complained to Titian about non- 
deliveries. He accused Titian of giving priority to another 
patron from whom he had received money, no longer 
holding his master in such esteem. Titian replied that, 
quite the contrary, his wish to please the Duke was so 
great that it would make him counterfeit coins, “farebbe 
moneta falsa”; he would always wish to be the Duke's ser- 
vant.138 Such a figure in Titian’s speech inevitably recalls 


138 John Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance, New York, 
1966, 390ff., cites, in addition, an example by Tintoretto and sculptures 
of Michelangelo and Bandinelli, but the latter two are not commissions. 


136 Cf. Gazette des beaux-arts, 1875, 1, 446-47, for a very good presenta- 
tion of this image before the damaging restoration of the apse. 

17 Panofsky, 7. 

58 G. Campori, “Tiziano e gli estensi,” Nuova antologia, Anno 9, Vol. 
27, 1874, 591. 

139 See the series for Philip II, a patron who, from all the rest of the 
evidence, would not have seemed a likely admirer of Titian’s goddesses 
(Tiziano, Le lettere, ed. Celso Fabbro, Cadore, 1977, 155ff). Thus in 1554 
Titian hoped the King would see his Venus and Adonis with “merry 
eyes”, and explained that it was meant as a contrast with the Danae sent 


that he had, in the Tribute Money, indeed produced a false 
coin for that duke, the painted one. Titian, who sparkled 
in relation with patrons, is seen enjoying his mastery of 
the courtier’s role, simultaneously servile and amusing, a 
combination of considerable stability. In his painting for 
the Duke’s private room, Titian was quite ready to show 
himself as an inferior, a sinner before Christ — perhaps for 
him not very different from appearing as an inferior em- 
ployee before a duke — and at the same time seizing the 
professional opportunity to approach both with an in- 
timacy allowed to few. 

Still a third parallel to other paintings for the Tribute 
Money's self-portrait comes from its position as part of 
Titian’s sequence of self-portraits. The phenomenon of 
self-portraits in series through a single artist’s life, or the 
self-portrait as a category in his oeuvre like saints or 
nudes, is most easily associated with Rubens and Rem- 
brandt. Much earlier, at least by the time of Ghirlandaio 
and Leonardo, self-portraits in series appear in the modest 
guises of spectators in crowds and of drawings respec- 
tively. Diirer and then Raphael, both in narrow limits, 
seem the first to make the self-portrait an actual theme in a 
series of paintings.14 The self-portrait in the Tribute 
Money, where it is the lesser of only two figures, the in- 
terlocutor in a dramatic dialogue, may be regarded as the 
transition from the spectator self-portrait in a crowd to the 
isolated head. 

These various parallels show the self-portrait embedded 
in its age and in Titian’s personal preferences in several 
ways. It is not the intention of this essay, in presenting 
them one after the other, to suggest levels of meaning to 
which the artist was pointing, as is often the intention — 
rightly or wrongly — when a series of divergent analogies 
is brought forward. Rather, a number of involvements 
with commonplaces of public experience are here 
reconstructed as having been present, not so much 
systematic references as elementary baggage. They tend to 
assume too much weight from having to be reconstructed. 
This commentary will be successful if the existence of this 
self-portrait now seems an obvious matter; presumably, 
that identification (having never been proposed before) 
did not seem so when introduced above. 


before. The contrast is that the Danae showed “the part in front” and he 
“wished to vary in this other poesia, and show you the opposite part, so 
that the room would turn out more grazioso” (p. 171). The dominance in 
this description of the figure and its pose over the theme and the drama 
recalls the same emphasis in letters from a patron; cf. n. 133. 


140 Raphael's self-portraits are numerous enough to be called a series only 
if they are all bracketed together, including the spectators in crowds. 
Well before him, Dürer's series was strikingly limited to a short phase of 
his life (apart from drawings). The conspicuous absence of any Diirer 
self-portrait in a print — a medium that he did use for an image as per- 
sonal as the portrait of his best friend, Pirckheimer ~ suggests that the 
brief force behind the paintings was as private as it was revolutionary. 
They seem not to have exerted influence. 
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27 Titian, Entombment (detail), canvas. Madrid, Prado 





28 Jacopo Bassano, Christ Expelling the Money Changers (detail), canvas. London, National Gallery 


The signature on the collar, not commonplace at all, ap- 
pears even stranger when one realizes that the Tribute 
Money was the first work to which Titian signed his name 
anywhere. About four years earlier, he had used initials to 


11 Wethey (1975, 246-48), in a discussion of Titian’s signatures devoted 
chiefly to the spelling variants, notes that “The earliest Latinized name 
appears on the Pharisee's collar in the Tribute Money.” When this point 


sign two works that were executed in rapid succession, but 
he did not continue that formula. From 1516, however, he 
signed his name to his paintings continually.'*! This seems 
once again to suggest an exceptional importance for the 


is combined with his data showing that the Italian forms do not occur at 
all in signatures, only in letters and the like, the Tribute Money is seen to 
be the earliest painting signed with a name at all. 
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Pharisee in Titian’s concern with his identity. 

To call the name on the collar odd is to make an assump- 
tion about where signatures can be expected. It is a normal 
assumption, but no explicit study seems to exist of the 
placing of the signatures on Titian’s canvases. Wethey’s 
recent pages on the signatures, which concentrate on their 
spelling, have been rightly praised as the first thorough 
account of them.42 With the collaboration of Adrian 
Hoch, I made a survey of their placing in 1976.14 (See Ap- 
pendix II.) The survey demonstrated consistency through 
Titian’s whole career, and had implications as well for 
other aspects of his work. The consistent patterns did not 
emerge at first, but a simple principle was found, to which 
there are just five exceptions. The presence of the excep- 
tions does not cast doubt on the identification of the prin- 
ciple, however, since the exceptions are not scattered, but 
they show a different consistent principle of their own. 
Yet this second principle, unlike the very reasonable 
system seen in all the rest, does have bizarre qualities. 

One of these five exceptional works is the Tribute 
Money. The second is the Bacchanal of the Andrians (long 
dated by consensus ca. 1518, but in a recent well-received 
hypothesis ca. 1523-25).1#4 Here is the one Titian 
signature famous for its piquancy, inscribed on a paper or 
tibbon'#> tucked into the top of a girl’s dress. It is 
noticeable that both signatures are around the neck of a 
figure, and that both paintings were made for the same 
patron and building; surely the first oddity is that the 
works have never been associated. The signature of the 
Andrians generated the story, current from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth century, that the model was Ti- 
tian’s mistress. It still seems acceptable that the artist was 
asserting his personal link with the figure (perhaps with 
the model, perhaps with the painted figure only), and that 
amusement or pleasure is implied. Is Titian asserting 
possession, is she asserting conquest? The fact that this 
figure again is specifically alive but dramatically indeter- 
minate seems to exclude her supplying the kind of clue 


142 Hood and Hope, as cited in n. 123, 535, n. 14. 


13 Besides Miss Hoch, I am obligated to the Clark Art Institute. Through 
Professor Franklin Robinson, it readily funded a research assistantship 
for me, which was assigned to Miss Hoch and produced this result. 


‘4 Presented by Gould, this is followed by Hope and by Wethey; see the 
latter’s catalogue entry (1975, 130}. The other view, called by Wethey 
that of “earlier writers,” is retained by Valcanover, 1969, 100. 

45 The suggestion “small ribbon” by Wethey seems doubtful, since the 
object is not tied to anything at its ends, and it seems too short to be an 
independent strip in this position. It seems more probably the top of a 


one would like. 

The Portrait of the Duke of Mantua (Prado) is generally 
dated 1523 or later; the later the dates, the rarer the 
proposals.1#7 This duke was the nephew of the other of 
Ferrara, and Titian’s relations with the two were certainly 
interwoven. The cataloguers, if they locate the signature 
of the portrait at all, modestly cite it “at the waist’’4® or 
“upon the belt in a most unusual way.”1% It is below the 
waist, on a twisted ribbon or edging, possibly the belt end 
but more probably the border of the jacket's central open- 
ing. The gold letters glint out of a shadowed area of velvet, 
immediately adjacent to the red codpiece which projects 
abruptly as the single brightest spot in the painting. Is Ti- 
tian saying: “I made this male” or, quite differently, “as 
your highness’s least servant, I put my mark on the tag 
end of your belt, but I am your intimate confidant too”? 
As the letters proceed around the convex cylinder of the 
body, they most recall the signature on the Pharisee’s 
collar. The Laura de’ Dianti is similarly dated from 1523 
onwards; the sitter was this duke of Mantua’s mistress 
and later perhaps his wife.150 Titian’s name is on her arm- 
band. Is she wearing the favor of a cavalier servente, or 
has Titian with courtly self-abasement asked permission 
to sign here, somewhat as in the apocryphal later story of 
Gainsborough asking to sign the hem of Mrs. Siddons’s 
skirt? 

Even if these seem baffling questions, all four 
signatures do present a constellation of similar sugges- 
tions. There is always a hint of wittiness, and also of the 
artist’s claim, as a person, to intimacy with the patron 
and/or sitter. The two implications may have been joined 
in the sharing of amusement, for which there seems to be a 
document in Titian’s remark about making a false coin for 
his duke. This chain seems to break, however, in the fifth 
and last case, the small Madonna with Anthony and the 
Young Baptist in the Uffizi. The Baptist, seen from the 
back in the corner of the canvas, wears Titian’s name on 
the back of his collar like a label. Again the name goes 


small piece of paper, of which the rest is pushed down. 

148 Wethey, 1969, 13-14. 

17 Wethey, 1971, 107-108. 

148 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1, 190. 

49 Wethey, 1975, 246, and pl. 238b, a helpful detail of the signature. 


15 Wethey, 1971, 93. Wethey rightly associates the signatures of Laura 
and of the Duke of Mantua in his survey of signatures (1975, 246). The 
subsequent note on the signature of the Andrians, however, appears not 
to be linked in turn, since a comment on another painting intervenes. 


around a cylindrical body part; and this is the third in- 
stance in which Titian used the neck. There is nothing to 
suggest wittiness. Does anything suggest intimacy with 
the boy Baptist? The only apparent answer involves an 
area that has been sentimentally exploited, making one 
reluctant to follow. About 1530 — the date usually 
assigned to the picture!5! — Titian’s first son was a boy 
about six. (A few years later his second son reached that 
age, but never otherwise in his life was he intimately 
associated with small boys.) His first son was born in 
1524.18 For most of the time up to 1530 his family con- 
sisted of his wife, this son, and the second son.15? That 
group smoothly corresponds to Mary, the Baptist, and 
Christ in the painting. (Saint Anthony, who is separate 
from the other figures, can without difficulty be imagined 
in the role of a grandfather or a birthday saint.) Despite 
the poor credentials of such suggestions generally, they do 
derive from the fact that painters really did draw from the 
persons around them. Titian, over and above that, painted 
in his house, was notoriously family-centered in a way not 
observable in comparable figures,15 and may be supposed 
to have had holy pictures at home. The son really was a 
male whom he had made (in parallel to one explanation of 
the signature of the Duke’s portrait), was at the same time 
one who had made a loving conquest of him or whom he 
lovingly owned (in parallel to the Andrian girl), and was 
the junior replica of himself, in analogy to the self-portrait 
as a Pharisee. If the images of the Madonna with Anthony 
and the Young Baptist are seen as a pleasant family amuse- 
ment, its signature would, with all due caution, harmonize 
with the other cases. 

There is an apparently related pattern in the signatures 
of one other artist, Raphael.155 His name is signed around 
a girl’s armband, in the Fornarina, and on the neckband in 
three closely related Madonnas, the Canigiani Madonna, 
the Madonna with the Lamb in the Prado, and the Large 
Cowper Madonna in Washington (in the last case the 
signature is reduced to initials). The analogies are rich, but 
seem to become less rather than more illuminating when 
they are pursued. Any claim that the artist as a person was 
an intimate associate of the model has to be heavily dis- 
counted for Raphael and the Fornarina if, as generally 
believed, Raphael had little to do with executing that 
painting personally, even though the armband is surely 
the basis of the legend that this is his mistress. A claim by 
Raphael of close association with Mary is plausible 


181 Wethey (1969, 103-04) gives it the unusually early date 1520. His 
catalogue entry for it unfortunately omits the usual list of dates proposed 
by others. Valcanover (1969, 105) assigns it to ca. 1530, and notes that he 
is following Hetzer (for whom it was a school work) and Tietze. 


ist Wethey, 1969, 14, with previous literature. 


189 One daughter died in infancy and the second was born ca. 1529-1530. 
Thus the family consisted of the persons listed at most times up to the 
death of Titian’s wife, in the first week of August, 1530 (Wethey, 1969, 
14-15). 


1% The energy that Titian devoted all his life toward furthering his older 
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enough, but it presumably connotes serious devotion, as 
the paintings do themselves, not Titian’s kind of witty 
boldness across the threshold of etiquette. Indeed, the con- 
trast between the artists calls attention to Titian’s restraint 
in choosing the persons who carry this label of his claims. 

There remains formal similarity between Titian’s and 
Raphael’s modes of signature; and Titian often did borrow 
form separate from meaning. But Raphael’s formal pur- 
poses here turn out to be along a different lime too, when 
further examples of his work are inspected. His name ap- 
pears on a band at the edge of a dress in another closely 
related Madonna, the Belle Jardinière, but this band is at 
her feet, much folded. The same form is repeated in the 
later Madonna of Francis I, and that king’s Saint Michael 
is likewise signed on the hem of his short skirt. The 
banding border seems to be the constant in Raphael’s 
preference, whether or not it clings to the body; Titian 
conversely liked the name to go around a body part, but he 
did not favor banding. The artists coincide when they put 
their names around a neck. Raphael’s Madonna of the 
Meadow belongs to the same group of small early 
Madonnas; her neckband is inscribed too, but with the 
date only; Raphael liked the band as a place to put inscrip- 
tions, but they need not mark his identity at all. The large 
Cowper Madonna has, in an intermediate form, MDVIII 
R. V. PIN, giving his identity but with the lesser emphasis. 
Like Raphael's signatures, his dates may appear on bands 
that are elsewhere than around necks; they are below the 
left hand in the Ansidei Madonna and near the elbow in 
the Belle Jardiniére; the former is unsigned. The indication 
that Raphael simply favored banding strips for inscrip- 
tions becomes a certainty when they turn up on the For- 
narina’s armband, the bridle of Saint George's horse, in 
the Washington picture, and even the architrave of the 
temple in the Sposalizio. The nine signatures mentioned 
constitute the large majority of all Raphael's signatures. 1% 
Raphael’s pattern is less like that of Titian’s five piquant 
signatures than like his other seventy, discussed in Ap- 
pendix II. So too is the principle, implied by this survey of 
Raphael's inscriptions, that the artist only signed at the 
end of his work, when all the forms were fixed. The one 
remaining connection possible between Raphael and Ti- 
tian, that the latter got his idea from the particular form of 
Raphael’s Canigiani or Prado signature, is unlikely since 
these were small private works, and the notion is fully 
ruled out since Titian’s first use of the form, in the Tribute 


son's career was great enough to loom as one of the main themes in his 
correspondence (cf. Wethey, 1969, 15). This is well known as part of the 
material on Titian’s life, but it tends to remain uncorrelated with his ar- 
tistic personality. The Uffizi picture, in the interpretation offered here as 
a possibility, would fit comfortably as the first of a series of consistent 
documents of the father dedicating himself to the son. 


18 Raphael's signatures can be conveniently checked in the entries of 
Pierluigi de Vecchi, The Complete Paintings of Raphael, New York, 1966, 
89-122. 

15 Only four other pictures are regularly accepted as having Raphael's 
signature: the early Crucifixion in London, the Borghese Entombment, 
the Spasimo di Sicilia, and the Visitation in the Prado. 
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Money, occurred when he had right in front of him the 
model on the coin. The generic similarities between the art- 
ists may reflect common sources. Earlier cases of uncon- 
ventional loci of signatures have been sparsely docu- 
mented, but they occur. 157 

Titian’s self-portrait as the Pharisee has one more very 
conspicuous implication. It bears upon the old problem of 
the date of Titian’s birth. A record of Titian in 1516, it is a 
material document that precedes by forty years what is 
usually cited as the earliest evidence. After so much 
frustrated discussion of that issue, one might be glad to 
avoid it, and hold that the present general agreement on 
ca. 1489-1490 is probably as well based as any likely to be 
obtainable. The evidence of the portrait is new, and so one 
can at least avoid repetitive discussion, but on the other 
hand it depends for its usefulness on the dubious 
procedure of estimating the age of a person in a portrait. If 
that process of judgment can be improved, the new 
evidence on this significant question demands to be taken 
into account. 

Wethey158 has summarized reasonably the evolution of 
opinions on Titian’s birthdate from the older literature, 
which said Titian was born in 1477 because he called him- 
self ninety-five in 1571. It is now usually held that he was 
exaggerating for effect, as did somewhat similar reports 
from 1559 on. The sources now preferred notably include 
Dolce, who in 1557 wrote that Titian worked on frescoes 
in 1507 when barely twenty. Yet surely there is a 
noticeable chance here too of exaggeration for effect, in 
the opposite direction. Wethey seems not quite correct 
when he concludes that “the evidence of Vasari and Dolce 
coincides,” both showing with “exactly the same informa- 
tion” that Titian was born in 1489-1490. Vasari’s informa- 
tion was that Titian worked on the frescoes mentioned, 
with Giorgione, from ca. 1507, and that he was only eigh- 
teen when he started to imitate Giorgione. If that is all one 
event, as Wethey shows he considers it, then Vasari puts 
the birthdate two years later than Dolce does; if it is two 
events, the two authorities might be in agreement, but the 
birthdate would be two years earlier than Wethey says the 
authorities agree to put it. Wethey reports Vasari as 
pointing to 1489-1490 consistently in three separate 
passages, which would be impressive evidence. But one is 
the ambiguous passage just quoted, and the second 
assumes that the “1480” in Vasari is a misprint for 1490. 
Wethey argues that this must be, because “Vasari, though 
frequently inaccurate, can be counted on to have known 
how to add and subtract.” Unfortunately, he cannot be so 
relied on at all. There is much evidence in the period, 


157 A very early one is the polyptych by Segna di Bonaventura in Siena, 
signed on the sword of Saint Paul, one of the four saints. A Madonna by 
Ventura di Moro, about 1440, is of special interest here since the 
signature is on a banded border of the Virgin's robe. See E. Carli, “Chi è 
lo pseudo-Ambrogio di Baldese,” Studi di storia dell'arte in onore di 
Valerio Mariani, Naples, 1971. This article cites another example, and 
also illustrates why an unconventional signature is likely to be unnoticed. 


specifically in statements about ages, that shows failure to 
add and subtract. Vasari in his own Life says he was nine 
at the time of a turning point of his life, when he was in 
fact thirteen; here is presumably the exaggeration of 
youth for effect suggested above. In his Life of Tribolo, he 
correctly gives both birth- and death-dates, 1500 and 
1550, and immediately thereafter says that Tribolo died at 
sixty-five, a larger error of addition than the case of Titian 
would involve.159 

There is much evidence that people of the period, in- 
cluding artists who had no motivation to exaggerate, 
reported themselves ten years older when five years had 
passed since a similar report, and vice versa later. This 
even happens with children, though fewer years’ dif- 
ference is involved. Our unstated assumption, ‘’a person 
knows his age,” is invalid. What all this means is that all 
reports about Titian’s birth-date and age made by himself 
or others after 1550, the date of every known report, are 
simply worthless. The calculations about their relative 
probability started with a false premise. That may increase 
the interest of a completely different sort of evidence, the 
early self-portrait. Its interest would be based on the 
assumption that between the Renaissance and now it is 
not anachronistic to consider physiology a constant, that 
the appearance of age judged today is equally reliable for 
that period, at least in the case of sedentary, long-lived, 
prosperous city-dwellers. Of course, the reliability of such 
judgments of appearance is notoriously poor; judgments 
about the age of a person differ very greatly from each 
other and from the reality. The example below illustrates 
the point, if need be. On the other hand, art history’s poor 
record in dating portraits by guessing ages has a contrast 
in art history's good record in the use of the terminus. The 
strength of the tool of working from evidence about the 
earliest or latest possible date of anything is well known in 
practice. With this in mind, I rejected the idea of asking 
people the question how old they judged the Pharisee to 
be; the shakiness of the idea is additionally due to people’s 
desire to answer with an average. Instead, I asked twelve 
people to write down their judgment of his least possible 
age, the terminus on the young side, equivalent to the 
latest allowable birth-date. Those asked to say were twelve 
graduate students in art history, in a course on a different 
topic. They were familiar with High Renaissance 
representation, but not with this argument. They studied a 
color slide and wrote their answers. The results, with one 
qualification to be noted, were: 56, 55, 43, 40 (three 
answers), 35, 33, 32, 30 (two). The result confirms, first, 
the uselessness of any individual observation. Its very 


158 Wethey, 1969, 40-42. 


1# These points and the general ones in the next paragraph are in the 
material collected by C. Gilbert, “When did a man in the Renaissance 
grow old?” Studies in the Renaissance, xiv, 1967, 3ff. Wethey made ap- 
propriate use of data in that study to show that “old” could mean as little 
as 40 years, thereby negating some assumptions used in the traditional 
approach to Titian's age. 


wide range, on the other hand, seems positive, since it 
would be very credible that it should include the right 
answer. When so large a part of the field is embraced, it is 
unlikely that the very divergent judges have all missed it. 
But the chief effect is that the youngest opinion has 
power, as a terminus-below-which-not, because it em- 
braces all others. The oldest opinion, “not below 56,” is 
agreed to by nobody else, and is indeed absurd. It can be 
tested, since it means “Titian was born not later than 
1460” which is false. The younger opinions steadily in- 
clude more observers (not as individual answers, but as 
termini) up to the youngest which includes everyone. 
“Not below 30” has then the power of unanimity for peo- 
ple who see very differently. It says “Titian was born not 
later than 1486.” As a date in itself, 1486 is as extreme as 
the absurd 1460, the date that illustrates the elementary 
notion in statistics that the ends of a range are rare and im- 
probable. Half the class, in several different ways, put the 
last possible date between 1481 and 1486. This result 
would modify the present view. It may call attention to the 
role of Titian’s earliest certain work, the Antwerp altar- 
piece, which at present is perhaps related with implausible 
tightness to his birth-date and to the evolution of Venetian 
style. That suggests the utility of such an inquiry, 
however uncertain the analysis. 

Another uncertainty, the qualification noted above, 
consists in the vote of one student (not listed above) for a 
terminus of age 25. After the results were announced and 
the meaning of the test explained, this youngest vote 
naturally became the theme of discussion, as it was the 
terminus for all votes. It was regarded as extreme; and in 
the same way that the opposite extreme could be ruled out 
by facts, it was argued that this extreme of 25 was ruled 
out by Titian’s wrinkled brow. The proponent of 25 then 
withdrew that observation, which is why it is not listed 
here. Obviously, this event diminishes the mathematical 
neatness of the foregoing result, but really only to make 
clearer than before its status as merely a good probability, 
which it always had. The matter can be complicated 
further by recalling that the date 1516, assumed here for 
the painting, is not absolutely unanimous; the possibility 
of a year as late as 1518 has been offered. No one dates the 
work then, but it has been suggested as the late end of a 


160 Rigoni, 1970, 197-98, is the only full publication of these pages. The 
limited concern with these documents in the Titian literature is suggested 
by the fact that this one publication is in an article about Girolamo del 
Santo. It is also indicated in that a recent catalogue (Wethey, 1969, 129) 
cites that publication only “for Girolamo del Santo,” and reports that 
“the full documentation for the frescoes by Titian” and others may be 
consulted in a book by Sartori; Sartori’s book in reality omits the greater 
part of the information in the documents as well as of their text; see the 
next note. Wethey’s references sharpen those of Morassi (p. 21) who 
cites many, including Rigoni, but recommends Sartori “soprattutto.” 
The more appropriate citation of Rigoni as the good source is given by 
Valcanover, 1969, 93. 


11 Sartori, as cited in n. 21, 63-64, quotes, from the right-hand page, the 
whole of one of the two entries on individual frescoes, and somewhat less 
than half the text of the other entry, omitting in particular the subject 
matter assigned to this fresco, the theft of the jawbone. This is no doubt 
the basis for the error of Morassi and Wethey on that subject, discussed 
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possible range. Taking the two termini in combination, the 
result would be that Titian was at least 25 in 1518, or born 
at the latest in 1593, which is again impossible. That may 
actually help if it leads to a serious rejection of either 25 or 
of 1518, as it evidently should, and as in practice such 
answers have been rejected. If these two figures of 25 and 
1518 are retained as bare possibilities, the more interesting 
reading “not under 30” is assigned a vote of 91.67%. The 
more interesting “not painted after 1516” might arbitrarily 
be given the same weight, and the product, 84%, is the 
credence in the inferred birthdate, “not after 1486.” This 
analysis is not in fact an effort at quantification. It is 
rather meant to call attention to an irony, in that, on the 
one hand, the loopholes of this exploration are obvious, a 
state I hope has already been fully allowed to show. (And I 
hope research in this area may be pursued more solidly.) 
But the loopholes of the usual reading in the literature, 
that Titian was born in 1489-1490, are not less. They are 
worse, yet have been less subject to such examination. Ac- 
ceptance of the common reading would then not be the 
best point of departure for doubting the possibility of this 
new speculation. Nevertheless I hope it will merit 
amendment. 

Cornell University 


Appendix I 
The Documents of the Padua Frescoes 


The Titian literature gives short shrift to these documents, and it was 
only in 1969 that Valcanover proposed that dates could be gleaned from 
them, showing the order in which the three frescoes were painted. (See 
text page with n. 25.) That is very probably right, although the particular 
order that he proposed is not confirmed here. 

The material'** has as its main element two facing pages in a ledger, 
quaderno cassa, maintained by the patron confraternity from 1509 to 
1523. On the right-hand page, a short list gives a breakdown of the 
project into individual frescoes, with a title for each, a wall location, the 
fee allocated to it (reported in two types of money), and the fund from 
which that money would be drawn. It mentions no dates. 

On the left-hand page, a longer list gives a breakdown of payments to 
Titian, showing the dates of each, the amount in lire, and a citation of the 
page where the payment had been entered in the ledger when made. 
Some of the entries have further elements, such as the second type of 
money (ducats), the paying agent, the medium (cash or kind), and still 
others, some to be discussed below. 1! 

These seven payments, running from December 1, 1510, to December 


in n. 27. From the left-hand page, Sartori quotes substantially in full only 
the seventh and last payment. For the second through the sixth payment, 
he cites the dates only, in traditional fashion taking these to be the useful 
items. He omits the first payment entirely, substituting the other docu- 
ment on that transaction from folio 119r (a useful variant) but not saying 
so. The material is not in order, but was rearranged to help the author's 
narrative, a quite reasonable procedure but one not well designed to let 
readers analyze documents. These details must be noted since the current 
Titian catalogue calls this alone the “full documentation for the 
frescoes.” Their full documentation includes, besides the two pages dis- 
cussed, two other items (A) in the same ledger, the seven original pay- 
ment entries to which this payment list refers, each on a different page. 
The first entry is published only by Sartori, as noted just above, and has 
significant variants from the list, but the other six entries appear to be en- 
tirely unpublished. (B) Titian’s receipt for the last payment, often 
published (e.g., Morassi, 18, Wethey, 1969, 129, with a significant error, 
cf. the following note). This too is a significant variant from the list, but 
is published neither by Sartori nor Rigoni. 
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2, 1511, are in the following amounts: lire 24 and blank soldi; lire 24 and 
16 soldi, the same again, lire 62 and blank soldi, lire 6 and 4 soldi, lire 18 
and 12 soldi, lire 24 and 16 soldi. From the right-hand page, the fees 
allocated for the individual frescoes are lire 74 and 8 soldi for the larger 
one, and lire 111 and 12 soldi for the two smaller ones together. Not only 
does this seem to be a disorderly series of odd sums, but the totals on the 
two pages do not match. The payment total is lire 185 and 4 soldi, which 
is less than the fee total of exactly lire 186, but only by 16 soldi. Unhap- 
pily, this suggests that there were mistakes, which might be present in 
other respects too. It may suggest incompleteness, contrary to the im- 
plication of completeness in this kind of document, a separate section of 
the book where items concerned with the Titian account are assembled 
from other places. 

The solution lies in the two types of money, lire (money of account) 
and ducats (coins). Five of the entries show both forms, and from all 
these it is clear that one ducat equals lire 6 and 4 soldi. When the above 
items are then read in ducats, all except one become orderly. The two fees 
are exactly 12 and 18 ducats, and the payments except the first are exactly 
4, 4, 10, 1, 3 and 4 ducats; the first payment is under 4 ducats. The 
problem seems to be pinpointed in this first payment of “Lire 24 and 
blank soldi.” It seems evident that the solution is to “correct” that entry 
to lire 24 and 16 soldi. Not only is this the one simple way to turn it into 
exact ducats like every other entry, but just this sum of 4 ducats is the 
most usual payment, and, besides, just this addition of 16 soldi is what 
was required to make the payment total on this page equal the fee total on 
the right-hand page. Still further, the same set of payments offers a case 
where it can be proved that in writing “Lire 24 and blank soldi,” the sum 
intended was lire 24 and 16 soldi. The seventh and last payment is ad- 
ditionally known from Titian’s autograph receipt (see n. 23). He made it 
out for lire 24 and blank soldi, but also for 4 ducats, showing that he 
meant lire 24 and 16 soldi, just as shown in the ledger for this payment to 
him.t62 It may be that this was casual usage to drop the soldi, and it can 
even be shown how a similar imprecision could have arisen in the first 
payment. That transaction, recorded in the ledger as with mo.tician 
depentor sta a venetia, presumably occurred in Venice; it was an advance 
at the time of contract. The guardian of the confraternity, who is record- 
ed as paying it, presumably reported it orally to the bookkeeper, who 
thus could not control its precision as he otherwise did. The result of this 
minute exploration confirms that this is a complete series of documents, a 
rare certainty in Renaissance projects. 

The original entries of the payments when made are in the same ledger, 
as the bookkeeper's citations show. That first was just a few pages 
before, on folio 119r, and the others are later, on folios 126r to 140r. This 
shows that when the first payment was made, or very soon thereafter, it 
was decided to set up this separate account for all the Titian items 
together. As a constant check on the condition of this fund, it is an easily 
understood accounting procedure. 

That does not apply to the right-hand page. The usefulness to art 
history of this list of the frescoes is such that the abnormality of this 
record in a ledger may be unnoticed. But the separate pages provided in 
this same ledger for the painting projects of Girolamo del Santo, in 1509 
and 1511, differ té? There is a page similar to this, in each case, listing the 
elements of the job agreed on, primarily by titles, but it provides no 
allocation of parts of the fee to these parts of the project. And although in 
the abstract that allocation might seem the most ‘’accountant-like” part 
of the page in Titian’s case, it is not easy to explain why it would ever be 
needed; so far as I know, artists’ contracts generally do not have such a 
feature. This page also differs from the left one in that here the money 
units of course cannot refer to any earlier entries elsewhere; the 
manuscript brings out that difference in a charming way. The references 
of this kind on the left page are in the form “k. 119,” “c. 130” and the 
like,”k.” and “c.” meaning carta, or folio. Here on the right page at the 
corresponding place, there is in each entry a “k” followed by nothing: 


162 His phrase “L 24 ...” transcribed correctly in most books, is wrongly 
“I 24" in Wethey’s, which gives no meaning. This appears to be a new 
transcription from the facsimile published by Gonzati, and contains 
many other doubtful new readings, which are not significant. 


183 Rigoni, 1970, 196. 


the bookkeeper twice began to write such a reference even though there 
could be none. He was not accustomed to this type of list. 

This right-hand page listing the frescoes and their fees also differs in 
that it was not begun when the project started, but evidently midway 
through it. It is earlier than the large fresco, since it assigns it a theme that 
was eventually scrapped (see n. 27). But it is later than the two small 
frescoes, because it gives them titles that reflect the treatment of the 
themes in Titian’s work, not those in the saint's legend. As noted above, 
the title “the one who killed his wife” is a handsome tribute to Titian’s 
choice of a protagonist; from the viewpoint of the Confraternita del 
Santo, the saint should presumably have been primary, and the story 
should show his miraculous act. The other title “the one with the foot,” 
is not such a drastic reorientation, but is decidedly consistent with the 
focus of the fresco. The same deduction, that this page was writen later 
than the small frescoes and before the large one, emerges from another 
starting point. The record first notes that Titian is due his fee “upon 
painting” (depenzando) the large fresco; that makes it a future debt, 
which is not in question in any case. The second statement notes that he 
is due a fee ‘for painting” the two small frescoes, per la depentura. That 
debt is neutral as to time, but it needs explaining why in this routine 
notation this phrase was changed. Presumably, the future form used in 
the previous entry was not applicable: this debt was already due. The 
conclusion that this whole memorandum was written at midpoint, after 
the two small frescoes and before the large one, thus providing a 
chronology of the series, depends on the postulate that the memorandum 
was all written at one time. That seems indicated, since the puzzling ex- 
istence of the allocation of the fee to parts of the work is explicable only 
if it does allocate among them. It must say “this portion for A and that 
for B” and to name only one of the portions is an incomplete statement. It 
might be complete by implying the other, but in that case the other would 
not be written later either; two separate times for this memorandum seem 
excluded. If one does, nevertheless, allow for irrational or unsuspected 
behavior, as one must, and therefore for a possible two-stage memoran- 
dum, then there would be no evidence of chronology here either way, 
and that is suggested above (see text page with n. 25). But still another 
separate datum leads to the same chronological result, with the small 
frescoes earlier, so that rational behavior can indeed be posited here. 

Since the patron and the bookkeeper did not call for this distributive 
plan, and did not otherwise use it, the inference evidently is that the ini- 
tiative for writing it was from Titian. A desire by Titian to allocate part 
of his agreed fee to parts of his work would arise if he was seeking to be 
paid some money, before he had done the job, on the ground that he had 
done a distinct part; that would necessitate pricing the parts, as was 
done. Since he was in any case getting some pay from time to time, this 
claim would arise only if he was seeking a larger amount. This 
hypothesis, which seems the only natural explanation of the right-hand 
page, has a surprising confirmation. On the left-hand page, the fourth 
payment entry differs from all the rest by being allocated to one part of 
the work, and also by being much larger than any other. This payment 
on May 21, 1511, is “on account of two small paintings,” a conto di dui 
© pizoli. It cannot be doubted that these are the two small frescoes, since 
on the right-hand page they are named and described in the same way, 
word for word; the 18 ducat fee is for the painting di duj quadri pizoli. 
Such definite dating is always specially interesting to art historians; its 
having been overlooked here is nevertheless understandable. The words 
in the May 21 entry are followed by “c. 130,” another slightly unclear 
abbreviation and number, and both together are bracketed by the two 
different references to the money, as ducats and lire: ducatj diese doro a 
conto di dujQ pizoli, c. 130 L. 62. s -.. The whole series could be blinked 
past. 

This payment, on account of these two frescoes, more than twice as 
large as any other payment, could only be claimed and would only be 
paid if work had been done. Moreover, it follows rapidly two others, of 
May 9 and of April 23, which are an isolated group, and together with it 
are 18 ducats, the exact amount allocated for the same two small frescoes. 
These three payments are that fee, and the frescoes were done. These 
payments are preceded at a long distance by one of December 2, the ad- 
vance. They are followed by an odd small payment of one ducat, unique 
in being in kind (a yard of cloth) and undated, presumably motivated in a 
different way, and then at a long distance by one on July 19. Following 
the advance as the first payment, preceding any work, it is generally 


agreed that April 23 records, doubtless after the fact, the beginning of the 
actual painting work. Hence the two small frescoes reflected in this 
second payment, and in the third and the fourth, are the first phase of the 
work. The large fresco, no doubt delayed by the change of theme, was 
done later, and is reflected by the July payment and by the final balance 
in December, as well as by the advance. This chronology is the same 
already reached by quite separate means above. Not long before May 21, 
Titian finished the first two frescoes, and called for payment, which he 
got on that day in a negotiation which also required working out the 
allocation at that time on the right-hand page. 

Valcanover, citing the documents in a general way, dated the large 
fresco first. He perhaps followed the order in which the three paintings 
are listed on the memorandum, and certainly the text of the advance pay- 
ment, of December 2, 1510. This indeed provides for the large fresco to 
be done first. ( does so in the original entry ledger on folio 119r only, 
not when brought forward on the list of payments.) 

But at that time, the large fresco was planned to represent the jawbone. 
It is thus not safe to assume that it retained its priority of execution while 
its theme was being changed. Yet Valcanover showed progress in Titian 
studies by taking these documents seriously. 


Appendix II 


Where Titian’s Paintings Are Signed 


This survey was conducted in order to test the statement: “it is odd to 
find a signature on a shirt collar, as in the Tribute Money.” It attempts to 
locate all or substantially all authentic Titian signatures; no prior work 
seems to be available in this area. The basis was the catalogue of Titian’s 
paintings by Wethey. The assumption was made that it would be com- 
plete for this purpose, because it would certainly not omit any painting 
that was both authentic and signed. This proved to be generally true, 
though a few exceptions emerged. The gray area is in works that might 
be held either to be studio works with authentic signatures or to be 
copies. A very few such cases emerged, and they proved to share the same 
procedures discovered to be consistent in the catalogued works. Future 
discovery of exceptions should certainly be kept in mind as a possibility. 

Of the 321 paintings catalogued by Wethey as Titians, 80 are indicated 
as signed.1 Adrian Hoch did the labor-intensive preliminary work of 
extracting the signed ones from the catalogue, and a preliminary sorting 
of those which seemed to be signed in unusual places. Further deductions 
were made by me later. One can expect that some signatures will be 
found to be false, and that has happened in two cases since the publica- 
tion of the catalogue volumes. On the signature of the Saint Dominic in 
the Borghese Gallery, the author had already expressed “some doubts 
that it is original’ in his entry; this is advanced to “probably 
apocryphal” im a footnote in a later volume, and Hood and Hope share 
that opinion.’ The latter have also given serious grounds for excluding 
the signature of the Ancona altarpiece, and the present appendix rein- 
forces that view. The study here of the remaining 78 signatures results in 
excluding one more, as a later added inscription, the Vienna Christ Before 
Pilate. 

A majority ef Titian’s signatures, 43, from all parts of his career, show 


164 Wethey reports (1975, 247, n. 18) that his portrait catalogue includes 
23 portraits with “any form of signature” and that there are ten in his 
mythology catalogue. He seems not to have counted those of the religious 
works, which are 45, and hence not the total. His figure of 23 portraits is 
in error for 25. In his entries on portraits, the rubric “signed” indeed ap- 
pears 23 times, no doubt the source of the statement. Two others, 
however, with the rubric “inscribed,” are either mentioned explicitly as 
being signed (No. 19, the Duke of Mantua discussed in this study; cf. 
Wethey, 1975, 246) or appear to be treated as signed in the entry, quite 
properly (No. 62). These appear to be the only two instances in the por- 
trait volume where the rubric “inscribed” is employed (as distinguished 
from variants like ‘inscribed but not signed.) It is evidently an incon- 
sistency of editorial form, which is perfectly understandable but calls for 
notice when it generates actual errors. 
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all the following characteristics: they are written upon represented ob- 
jects, on a vertical plane, which is parallel to the picture plane or nearly 
50, a vertical plane which is a fairly clear surface, not in deep shadow, on 
that object with the above characteristics which is the closest to the 
foreground and to the bottom, and, in these 43 cases, near the bottom ab- 
solutely, as well. The only qualification is that if the object is a complex 
one, such as a flight of steps, the signature need not appear on the bot- 
tommost element of it. These paintings are, in Wethey's catalogue of 
religious works, Nos. 1, 11, 12, 14, 23, 26, 31, 37, 46, 50, 53, 70, 88, 92, 
96, 103, 105, 108, 109, 110, 114, 115, 118, 120, 131, 142, 143, 149; por- 
traits, Nos. 1, 13, 22, 25, 40, 54, 85, 89, 95; mythologies, Nos. 7, 13, 14, 
16, 34, 38. 

A second group of 13 signatures shows all but one of the above charac- 
teristics: they are not near the bottom of the painting (and, in one case, 
also not near the foreground). These are, among the religious works, 
Nos. 24, 38, 60, 63, 117, 148; among the portraits, Nos. 62, 84, 100, 101, 
108; and among the mythologies, Nos. 10 and 47. Once the point has 
arisen, it also can be seen that none of these, in any case, possesses any 
such surface near the bottom. Since in the other 43 paintings, which have 
such a surface, the signature is invariably written on it, the inference is 
certainly permitted that it is moved elsewhere only if it must be. Hence all 
56 signatures represent a single pattern, modified only as a result of force 
majeure. Among the 13, eight still remain close to a side edge of the 
painting, and here again it can be seen that in those 5 which do not, no 
surface was available near the side. These five still remain close to the 
front, except one, and in it, as might now be expected, there is no vertical 
plane anywhere in the foreground. This is the Vatican altarpiece, whose 
signature still retains consistency in all the remaining ways, being on a 
represented object, on a vertical surface, parallel to the front plane, which 
is suitably blank, and not in deep shadow. Just as this signature is unique 
in being deep in the space, it is unique in a second way, in the large scale 
of the letters. The two qualities found only here can presumably be 
associated, the larger size compensating for the greater distance, which 
Titian may be thought not to have liked.16 

Most of the criteria cited are objective, but at some points judgment by 
the scholar is involved, which might invalidate the neat schema if that 
judgment is considered unjustified. Shadowiness is the most imprecise 
factor, and the best example of this, and the best case for a devil's ad- 
vocate, is the Clarice Strozzi. If rejection of shadowy surfaces is not 
allowed as one element of Titian’s procedure, then this signature would 
have to be conceded to be an exception to the rules presented above; the 
surface near the bottom that should have been signed is not. On the other 
hand, if it is conceded that the pattern rules out a dark surface, then the 
pattern holds here as elsewhere, Is it unreasonable to reconstruct Titian's 
habits including this rather indefinite factor, or is this a dubious aid to 
make the results work out right? 

Happily, other cases show neatly that Titian indeed was very sensitive 
to degrees of darkness when deciding where to sign. Of the two signed 
versions of the Saint Margaret, the one in the Prado shows the signature 
at a rather high point on the rocky surface. The rocks below could have 
received the signature, but are rough and dark. The Kreuzlingen version 
drops the signature lower on the rocks, and these are moderately lighter 
than in the Prado version. The signature is actually one of the larger dif- 
ferences between the two versions. Since there seems no other reason for 


165 Wethey, 1969, 131; Wethey, 1975, 247, n. 15; Hood and Hope, 538, n. 
18. The latter group this signature as doubtful with those of two other 
works, the Boston and Corcoran portraits, one of which Wethey had also 
queried. These are included here, but their omission would not alter any 
inferences. 


16 The unique large size and central position of this signature were noted 
by Wethey (1975, 247). He correctly contrasted them with Titian’s most 
frequent choice of a “relatively inconspicuous space at the lower right or 
left,” in a rare allusion in the Titian literature to the theme of this appen- 
dix. He proposed that this unusual signature was “probably” explicable 
by Titian’s youth. But since his date for the work (1520-25) is not shared 
by most observers, the different explanation based on a survey of 
signatures appears all the more in order. 
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the difference, its exceptionally high location (in Titian’s whole practice) 
in the first version evidently does respond to his aversion from the dark 
patch, an area to which he then reverts in the second picture. The five 
versions of the Magdalene show this situation again. The earliest version, 
in the Pitti, is signed on the ointment jar, in a way entirely consistent with 
the pattern traced above. In the other four paintings, 167 the ointment jar 
is in darkness, and the signatures are shifted to the location seen in the 
third group, to be considered next. Shadowiness then is a true element in 
Titian’s decisions here, and the other elements are all more definite. 

The third group consists of fifteen paintings not signed on any vertical 
surface, but on a neutral patch of canvas. These are, among the religious 
paintings, Nos. 32, 122, 123, 125, 128; among the portraits, Nos, 3, 28, 
31, 46, 47, 50, 71, 79; and among the mythologies, No. 32. Consistent 
with the previous observation, these paintings in no case provide any 
vertical surface to be signed, and may then be assembled with the other 
two groups to form a consistent series of 71 paintings. All of these 15 
paintings except one are portraits or half-lengths of Christ or a single 
saint. These simplest of Titian’s compositions show, besides, some 
positive choices of their own about the placing of the signature. It is con- 
sistently on the left, unless the sitter is looking at that area (Nos. 50 and 
79) or unless there is no room there on the canvas (No. 31). This general 
consistency might be thought to constitute a kind of order, compensating 
for the floating status of signatures not attached to any object. The one 
work here that is not a single figure is the Rape of Europa. How could Ti- 
tian’s preference among surfaces for a signature be satisfied, to be sure, 
in a seascape! It seems consistent that he uses the solution adopted for 
the works with no vertical planes. The neutral dark surface in this case is 
different by being in front of a water area, thereby uniquely recalling the 
tension between the two-dimensional canvas and the painted space. Yet 
the half-lengths have the same problem in principle, which is less likely 
to be thought about only because signing at such a place is a familiar con- 
vention. 

These 71 signatures, with the five others discussed in the text that are 
written around a figure’s neck, arm, or trunk, account for all the Titian 
signatures in Wethey’s catalogue,tét apart from one whose location has 
not been possible to determine," and one that I shall suggest is not 
authentic. The consistent difference between the 71 and the five seems a 
sufficient demonstration of the purposeful oddity of the latter. 

The process of the inquiry also suggested other inferences. This 
reconstruction of Titian’s way of choosing a location for a signature 
carries the implication that he made the choice only when the painting 
had been finished. He did not earlier make sure it would provide the kind 
of surface he liked to sign, or in any way include the signature as a factor 
in designing. The absence of signatures on unfinished works is consis- 
tent with this view. Titian’s practice does not support patterns sometimes 
proposed to explain why a work was or was not signed in this period, 
such as a preference for signing especially ambitious paintings or com- 
missions to be sent to far places. Since such patterns would involve an 
expectation from the start to sign or not to sign, Titian’s divergence from 


187 No. 128 is, most exceptionally, not reproduced by Wethey, and a 
teference is provided to the not very accessible catalogue, Pietro Torriti, 
La Galleria del Palazzo Durazzo Pallavicini, Genoa, 1967, 201-04. 


168 Since the survey was made in 1976, the following paintings have been 
noted that, in varying degrees, might be candidates for additions to it. (1) 
London, Courtauld Institute, ex-Lee of Fareham Collection, Judith, with 
Titian signature upper right. Not mentioned at all by Wethey, or by 
Valcanover. Its inconsistency with the pattern of signing discussed here 
may support its exclusion. (2) Milan, Ambrosiana, from Cardinal 
Borromeo’s collection, Entombment, with Titian signature on lower 
molding of tomb. Discussed by Wethey as a variant of his No. 37, and 
called a workshop piece or copy of ca. 1580; the existence of a signature 
is not noted. Some observers, cited in his bibliography, were somewhat 
more favorable, e.g., Berenson (studio.”) The signature uses Titian's 
pattern, and is not copied from the one on No. 37. (3) Venice, Ca d'Oro, 
Venus, with signature on canvas center left. Wethey No. X-37, as by a 
follower, or from the workshop at “the most optimistic.” “The supposed 


them is consistent with his giving thought to the signature only at the 
end. 

Within the preference for the vertical surface, the variety of signed 
surfaces is wide to the point of fantasy. Most signatures, naturally, are 
on rocks or walls, but others are on Christ's Cross, Lawrence's gridiron, 
Danae’s bedsheet, and Lucretia’s shoe, which has come off in her 
struggle. In monographic studies of such works, there would certainly be 
a temptation to interpret signatures on such objects as charged with an 
individual meaning. When all are seen together, all fit the view that at 
this moment of signing he took the painting as a field, on which he 
sought a specific kind of surface. For all of these are not only vertical, but 
also fit the numerous other requirements of being low, parallel, clear, and 
so on. Sometimes it becomes evident that this was the only such surface 
to be had. Perhaps the most spectacular such surface is Ezekiel's scroll in 
the Gloria, where the attraction to us of assigning a special reason to the 
location would be very strong, if it were not plain that the result is the 
same as all the rest, being based on the criteria listed. This may be less 
strange if seen also as an instance of Titian’s love of natural physical 
truth (the writing must be on surfaces really suitable for writing) and at 
the same time of his relatively slight concern about reinforcing pre- 
existing thematic meanings. 

Similar, apparently, is Titian’s avoidance of the cartellino, a violation 
of the illusion of depth, and an element tending to be pre-planned in a 
painting that has one. Yet he uses it in three cases. Twice he makes it the 
vertical surface near the bottom, which is his favorite locus (religious: 
Nos. 37, 70), and once it is at the right edge (No. 84, the Allegory of 
Lepanto; strips added to the painting later have detached it from the 
edge). In these three cases, it can be seen again that, without the 
cartellino, there was no vertical surface anywhere. Even further, there 
was no dark neutral background, the recourse in other pictures. It seems 
then that, if he was to sign these works, he had to construct special ob- 
jects to sign, and indeed he made the cartellini be “things” within the 
space, though he did not make them at all dramatically plausible. 

One painting, the Christ Before Pilate in Vienna, completely violates 
the patterns. The available vertical surface at the base, the steps, is 
ignored, and the signature is handled differently, a unique case. The 
cartellino is a curling paper, with the signature suggesting that it happens 
to be revealed, during uncurling, as it dangles briefly, before it will slip 
down or be moved by the breeze or feet. It is now the more notable that 
all Titian’s signing surfaces elsewhere are firmly planted or attached. As 
a separate matter, this signature is anti-natural in asking to have its lines 
read continuously, although they are on two sides of the paper. The last 
line is written upside down, on the back, so as to appear right-side up to 
the reader of the curl; no such trick is found again in Titian. Not only is it 
a game, but it makes the signature three-dimensional, contrary to his 
choice of a surface. 

The above on the Christ Before Pilate is a stylistic claim of wrongness, 
a connoisseurship of signature forms. Like any argument of style, it can 
only hope to convince those who have both absorbed and accepted the 


inscription TITIANUS is fragmentary and highly debatable as a 
signature.” Its location is not noted. According to a check kindly made 
by Michelangelo Muraro, it is not fragmentary. Most observers cited in 
the bibliography are more favorable, e.g., Valcanover (“partly by Ti- 
tian”). The signature matches Titian’s patterns. (4) Vienna, from 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm’s collection, Entombment, signed on the 
front of the tomb. Wethey, p. 39, calls the inscription not a signature, 
and the picture a workshop version or copy of the late 16th century. All 
opinions cited are more favorable, and the signature fits Titian’s patterns 
with exactitude. On the other hand, the opinions are few, because other 
observers exclude the work silently. 


1 Adoration of the Magi, Escorial. Wethey (1975, 65) calls the signature 
“barely visible and probably restored,” and also omits, uncharac- 
teristically, reporting its location on the canvas. Photographs do not 
show it. Older writers on Titian passed over the work or, like 
Cavalcaselle, called it a Spanish copy. This matter will evidently have to 
remain open until a special study is made. 


preceding analysis of style. But it can be added that this signature is also 
wrong in words, in the realm of the signature as document. It reads 
TITIANUS EQUES CES F 1543. Titian had dated the Sebastian in 1522, 
as discussed, but there are no other dated signatures by him in the inter- 
vening twenty years or in the subsequent thirty-four years. Separately, 
EQUES CES is also surprising. Wethey correctly commented that Ti- 
tian’s signatures “rarely included his title of knight,” though one more 
example has to be added to his list.170 It appears in two cases in the short 
form AEQUES or E., both on paintings for Venice with a public charac- 
ter,!71 and, of more interest here, five times with the added word. In the 
latter paintings (four with CAES and one with C) the word is hardly sur- 
prising: at least four were painted for or represented the Habsburgs who 
had given him the title Imperial Knight,2 the fifth being of unknown 
patronage. That is the Danaë in Vienna, a version of the one for Philip I, 
so that an association with him in this instance too is far from un- 
reasonable, By contrast, the Christ Before Pilate was painted for a 
Flemish merchant, in Venice, and it would also have been the first use of 
the title “Imperial” by over ten years. 

This signature’s separate disparities from Titian’s habits may rule it 
out logically, but the deduction may be more persuasive if there is also a 
positive “attribution” of this label to a specific different producer. 
Among Titian signatures, it resembles most the one on the Allegory of 
Lepanto, Its form, Egues Ces., differs from the Lepanto reading by just 
one letter. In the latter, it is Eques Caes; the other signatures with the im- 
perial reference read Aeques Caes. twice, Aeq. Caes., and Eques C., all 
more remote. (It will be noted that none shows the form Ces. of the 
suspect label.) Besides having this greatest likeness of spelling, the 
Allegory of Lepanto and the Christ Before Pilate are also uniquely alike 
in being signed on a piece of paper. Either Titian reverted to these forms 
just once, thirty years after their first use, or, if the signature of the 
Christ Before Pilate is inauthentic, it is derived from the one on the 
Allegory of Lepanto. It happens that the first event in the history of the 
Christ Before Pilate is the offer to buy it for 800 ducats by Henri III of 
France during his spectacular visit to Venice in 1574; this is the first ap- 
pearance of a Titian on the market, i.e., on sale by its first owner. It seems 
that the Allegory of Lepanto was in Titian’s studio and attracting interest 
in 1574; a visitor who saw it there in May, 1573, ordered a copy, and it 
was shipped away only in September, 1575.1 It is apparent then that if 
the owner of the Christ Before Pilate had decided, when a sale seemed 
likely, to enhance its value in the most classic way, by giving it a 
signature, his natural model would have given him just the unusual from 
that the picture indeed shows. Even the eccentric addition of a date would 
be understandable, shortly after Vasari had published in 1568 the opinion 
that Titian’s recent work was less good.'”4 Further, although Titian never 
signed as imperial knight a work for a lesser client, there is a known 
spurious signature on such a work by him, and it too sports a date.175 

Returning to the look of the “signature” of the Christ Before Pilate, its 
position front and center, as well as its date and title, may turn it into the 


1o Wethey, 1975, 247. The list omits the Vienna Danaë, whose signature, 
TITIANUS AEQUES CAES., he reports on p. 135. 


IA The Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence and the Doge Andrea Gritti of 
Washington. The quite exceptional scale of the latter may suggest an of- 
ficial location. These would be among the very few works, though not 
the only ones, painted by Titian for public view in Venice in the years af- 
ter he became a knight. Wethey (1972, 108) refers to doubts about the 
authenticity of the Gritti signature, now quieted by technical study, on 
the grounds of its short form of “knight” without “imperial.” He does 
not note the similarity of form of the Lawrence. 


172 Three of these are in the Prado (the Allegory of Lepanto, Christ Carry- 
ing the Cross, Entombment); the fourth is the Philip I in Naples. 
Wethey (1969, 90) misreads the signature of the Entombment. It is not 
TITIANUS VECELLIUS OPUS AEQUES CAES, but TITIAN / 
VECELLI / VS / AEQUES / CAES. The proposed addition of an extra VS 
at the end of line 2 and OP at the beginning of line 3 would make those 
lines only non-centered, and would make wrong grammar. The correc- 
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sort of advertising label which Titian’s signatures never are.!” Its cen- 
trality is not strange in itself, but the combination with the amusing 
elaborate shape of paper, the great readability, and the imperial honor, 
have a loudness occurring otherwise only in the signature of the Ancona 
altarpiece, now also recognized as not authentic. It may be felt that its 
removal would have a happy effect on the appearance of the painting. Its 
squarish, falling, brightly emphatic form punctuates like a caesura what 
is otherwise a gentle pause in the flowing crowd movement, from right to 
left and from below to above. Such a reading may suggest why Titian 
avoided making his signatures autonomous forms. 
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tion here is owed to Wethey’s fine photograph of the signature, one of a 
helpful group (1975, figs. 238A-G, and 239A-D). Fig. 238A may be puz- 
zling until it is perceived that it was printed upside-down. 


173 Wethey, 1972, 132. 
174 Vasari-Milanesi, vil, 459. 
175 This is on the “Antonio Palma” in Dresden (Wethey, 1972, 120). 


16 The quality of modesty” in Titian’s signatures, thus brought to at- 
tention, is most marked in the five odd signatures written on bodies. 
They are in a distinctly smaller scale than the others, and they are even 
permitted to be in shadow. Their status as a distinct category can thus be 
reinforced. This is of course the reason why most of them have been 
generally overlooked. It may be that the obscurity is connected with their 
clashing, in some respects, with what is natural, a tension that is thus 
toned down. It may be that it is connected with their quality as witty per- 
sonal communication, and that they were meant to be surprising dis- 
coveries for the viewer. 


Titian: Two Portraits of Noblemen in Armor and Their Heraldry 


Alice Sunderland Wethey and Harold E. Wethey 


I. Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino 
Among Titian’s portraits of the princes of the 
Renaissance, that of Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke 
of Urbino (Fig. 1), has been one of the most greatly ad- 
mired, as well as one of the best known because of its loca- 
tion in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. It even appeared in 
literature before it was finished — in fact it could hardly 
have been begun — when Aretino first published his son- 
net praising the portrait in 1536.1 In a letter, dated at 
Venice November 7, 1537, he sent Veronica Gambara a 
copy of his sonnet, five months before the portrait was ac- 
tually delivered to the Duke’s palace in Pesaro. A brief ex- 
tract from his laudatory and florid letter reads: 

“In gazing upon it I called Nature to witness, making 
her confess that Art was positively metamorphosed into 
herself; ... The vermillion hue of that velvet drapery 
behind him is reflected in the lustrous armour he wears. 
How fine the effect of his casquet-plumes, reproduced on 
the burnished cuirass of the mighty general! Even his 
batons of command are of perfect nature, chiefly that of 
his own adventure. Who would assert that the 
truncheons confided to him by the Church, Venice, and 
Florence, were not of silver?’’2 


N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources, given by author in the 
notes, appears at the end of the article. 


! Pietro Aretino, Poesie, Lanciano, 1930, 11, 208-09. 

A recent X-ray shows a smaller young face beneath the Duke’s head. 
Here is another case of Titian's habit of reusing an old canvas, even when 
painting one of his most important masterpieces. See Maurizio Saracini, 
“La technologia al servizio dell'arte,” Gazetta antiquaria, Nos. 3/4, anno 
xvu, 1979, 26. 


2 Freely and picturesquely translated by Dennistoun, 11, 391-93. In 
reality, only the Florentine baton is painted as made of silver. Aretino's 
florid lines do not lend themselves to a clear translation. The baton “of 
his adventure,” referred to as flowering in token of his glory, is surely 
the branch of the Della Rovere oak that appears between the trun- 
cheons of the Church and of Florence. The original Italian text is 
published in Aretino, 1, 77: 
...Io nel vederlo chiamai in testimonio essa natura, facendole con- 
fessare che l'arte s'era conversa in lei propria. E di ciò fa credenza ogni 
sua ruga, ogni suo pelo, ogni suo segno; e i colori, che l'han dipinto, 
non pur dimostrano lardir de la carne, ma scoprono la virilità de 
Vanimo. E nel lucido de l'armi, ch'egli ha in dosso, si specchia il ver- 
meglio del velluto adattogli dietro per ornamento. Come fan ben l'ef- 
fetto i pennacchi de la celata, appariti vivamente con le loro reflessioni 
nel forbito de la corazza di cotanto duce! Fino a le verghe dei suoi 
generalati son naturali, massimamente quella di ventura, non per altro 
così fiorita che per fede de la sua gloria, che cominciò a spargere i raggi 
di vertü ne la guerra che fece avilire Leone. Chi non diria che i bastoni, 


From the letters of 1536 that passed between the Duke 
and Duchess and their agent Leonardi in Venice, it is also 
clear that both the portraits of Francesco Maria and the 
Duchess Eleanora Gonzaga were under way that year. The 
contract must have been let at least a year earlier, for in 
July, 1536 the Duke was already concerned about the 
return of his armor which had been lent to the artist. The 
Duke’s portrait finally arrived, along with that of the 
Duchess, by April 14, 1538, only a few months before his 
death, on October 20 of that year.? The Duke and Duchess 
spent several months in Venice in that period and earlier, 
since Francesco Maria had been captain-general of the 
Venetian land forces from September 5, 1523, and he 
remained so until his death.4 Clearly, over the years the 
ducal pair must have stayed frequently in Venice; and as a 
matter of fact, Eleanora and her young son Guidobaldo 
were virtual hostages there for several months during that 
terrible year of the sack of Rome when Spanish mercenary 
forces ravaged Italy. On July 9, 1527, Francesco Maria, in 
the field with his troops, wrote a long and indignant letter 
from Monteleone, just south of Rieti, to the Council of 
Ten, protesting that his wife and son were living under 
close surveillance, then in a palace at Murano.’ On April 


che gli diè in mano la Chiesa, Venezia e Fiorenza, non fusser d’ariento? 


3 Gronau, 5, 9-10, 18. Also see Wethey, 11, 134-36. 

The portraits, which are on canvas, measure 1.143 X 1.03m the Duke, 
and 1.14 X 1.03m the Duchess (Squellati, 1979). 

Wilde, in his posthumously published lectures, 220, states that the 
Duke is shown here as leader of the “league formed by the Pope, the Em- 
peror and Venice against the Turks.” The fact that the portrait was com- 
pleted before the formation of that league on February 8, 1538 (1537 old 
style) does not support such a theory. See below, n. 46. This same error 
of chronology was made by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1, 412-13. 


+ Appointed on September 5, 1523, he accepted on condition that the 
Pope give his permission. The Duke's envoys appeared in the Collegio on 
the 7th to sign the agreement; when he actually left for war against 
the French on the 27th, he was given an advance of 6,00€ ducats (Sanuto, 
xxxiv, cols. 394, 397). 


5 Sanuto, xiv, cols. 477-480; further letter on September 20, 1527, xivi, 
cols. 107-08. Although Venice was allied with the Pope, the Duke, clearly 
under orders from his superiors, did not enter the fray against the 
Spanish. On August 4, 1527, the agent of the Duchess of Urbino went 
to the Council of Ten to request a permit for her to ge to the baths at 
Padua for her health. Permission was shortly forthcoming, but her son 
Guidobaldo remained in Murano (xiv, cols. 584, 588). It was not until 
the end of January, 1528 that the guard over the Duchess and 
Guidobaldo was finally lifted (xvi, cols. 546-47, letter from the Duke of 
January 27, 1528). Obviously, the Venetian state wanted to make sure of 
Francesco Maria’s loyalty. 
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2 Detail of Fig. 1, mailed fist with baton 
(photo: Florence, Soprintendenza) 


3 Reconstruction of emblems on 
baton in Fig. 2 (A. S. Wethey) 


4 Detail of Fig. 1, batons (photo: 
Florence, Soprintendenza) 


17, 1533, Sanuto reports that the Duchess rented the 
Venier Palace at Murano for a year, so it appears that they 
did not possess a permanent residence in Venice at that 
time. In 1538, however, not long before Francesco's 
death, the Venetian Signoria presented him with one of the 
handsomest palaces in the city, the Palazzo, which still ex- 
ists, now known as Dona-Giovanelli at S. Felice.” It is clear 
that Titian would have had ample opportunity to observe 
both the Duke and the Duchess and surely would have 


è Sanuto, Lvut, col. 50. Dennistoun, it, 36-37, says that in 1527 the Duke 
was given a palace, worth 10,000 scudi, by the Venetian state, but we 
have been unable to confirm that statement. 


? According to Giulio Lorenzetti, Venezia e il suo estuario, Rome, 1956, 
436. 

s That the Duke’s choice of battle armor for his portrait was intentional 
is shown by the fact that he is known to have owned a parade suit, for at 
his lying-in-state a little more than two years later he is described as 
dressed in ‘his inlaid armor.” See below the references given in n. 48, as 
well as the accompanying text. For the actual burial the armor was 








had them pose for their portraits. 

Francesco Maria della Rovere (Fig. 1) is shown in a suit 
of his own battle armor. Propped against his hip and firm- 
ly grasped in his mailed fist is the baton of command of 
Venice, identified by the lion of St. Mark in a roundel near 
the top and also marked with his own escutcheon and 
ducal crown just below (Figs. 2 and 3). This handsome suit 
of armor is thought to be of Milanese manufacture but it is 
in German style. The disks at the shoulder which conceal 


removed and he was interred clad only in the quilted black satin 
doublet and hose worn under the armor. 

In a letter of January 27, 1978, Stuart Pyhrr, assistant curator of arms 
and armor at the Metropolitan Museum, concurs that the armor in the 
portrait could be of southern German manufacture, but he notes that the 
consensus is that it was probably Italian made in the German fashion. He 
quotes ©. Gamber, “Der italienische Harnisch im 16. Jahrhundert,” 
Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F. xvni, 1958, 
90: also Bruno Thomas and Lionello Giorgio Boccia, Armi storiche, 
catalogo della mostra, Florence, 1971, 33. We are most grateful to the 
generosity of Mr. Pyhrr, whose knowledge of arms and armor is as ex- 
traordinary as his enthusiasm and scholarly objectivity. 
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the joining of cuirass and sleeves are familiar in Titian’s 
portrait of Alfonso d’Avalos (1533),° but the suit lacks the 
elaborate engraving and gilding that characterize 
d’Avalos’s parade armor, which was probably not intend- 
ed to be used in battle. Similar parade armor was worn by 
Charles V in his first portraits by Titian, painted in 1530 
and 1533, but now known only in Rubens’s copies and in 
engravings. 10 

Titian’s characterization of Francesco Maria, a highly 
successful condottiere, a man of military genius and con- 
siderable wealth, married to Eleanora Gonzaga, daughter 
of that great lady Isabella d'Este, is one of his best. At the 
time the portrait was begun, the sitter was forty-six years 
old and he died two years later in 1538 aged forty-eight. 
As in the portraits of Charles V, Titian undoubtedly 
somewhat improved the face of his sitter, which never- 
theless displays dignity and force of character. Not just the 
right arm, but the whole stance projects the personality of 
this forceful man of war, who was also a representative of the 
highest social level. Although not a scholar and said to 
have had a violent temper, at least in his youth, he was a 
courtier who had been reared in Urbino and Rome by 
leaders of Renaissance society. During the papacy of 
Alexander VI Borgia, he lived in exile for a little more than 
a year at the court of France. 

The pictorial beauty of the Duke of Urbino’s portrait 


°? In the collection of the Marquis de Ganay, Paris, see Wethey, 1, pl. 56. 


10 Wethey, pls. 48-53. In a recent collaborative article with William 
Hood on “Titian’s Vatican Altarpiece and the Pictures Underneath,” 
Charles Hope adds an Appendix (‘’Titian’s Early Meeting with Charles 
V.” Art Bulletin, 11x, 1977, 551) in which he proposes that Titian 
never went to Bologna in 1530 but that he returned to Venice from 
Mantua after meeting Charles V in Parma. This presumed visit to Parma 
by Titian is purest supposition since Sanuto reports only Federico Gon- 
zaga's trip there to meet the Emperor on November 3, 1529 (Sanuto, in, 
cols. 147, 167). 

Dr. Hope and I (H.E.W.) have engaged in a friendly controversy over 
this matter for ten years. In his article of 1977, he contributes a new argu- 
ment, in the form of an unpublished letter, to place Titian in Venice on 
January 17, 1530. That is certainly January, 1531, however, since the new 
year began in Venice on March 1 “from earliest times until 1797" 
(Adriano Cappelli, Cronologia, cronografia e calendario perpetuo, Milan, 
1930, 11, 16). Hope argues that in his letter Titian addressed Federico 
Gonzaga as Marchese and not as Duke, a title conferred in April, 1530 
(Louis P. Gachard, Itinéraire de Charles V, collection de voyages, 
Brussels, 1874, 94); and that therefore the dating of the letter is not in 
Venetian style (stile veneto). Nevertheless, there is no evidence that 
anyone in Venice, including, of course, Sanuto in his Diarii, ever used the 
modern system. Until Dr. Hope actually publishes the letter, which is in 
the British Museum, and produces further evidence of its date, one must 
conclude that Titian merely absentmindedly used Federico’s old title. 

Hope’s chief argument has always been his interpretation of a letter 
published by Gronau (p. 13) which Leonardi, the ambassador of Urbino 
in Venice, wrote on March 18, 1530. Dr. Hope argues that this letter says 
only that Titian had been taken to paint the Emperor, not that he actually 
produced a picture. The letter published by Gronau reads in Italian, 
which I have verified in the Archivio di Stato at Florence: 


makes one realize how much we have lost through the dis- 
appearance of the first portraits of Charles V in armor. 
The painting is positively dazzling in its virtuosity. The 
Duke’s position in front of rose-red velvet is a stroke of 
sheer genius, for it allows the reflected lights to play over 
the polished surfaces of the dark armor. The subtle curve 
of this background produces a slight niche which 
enhances the bulk of the figure. This feature (which is in 
reality a stage set rather than a recognizable piece of fur- 
niture) reaches just to the commander's shoulders, so that 
his head stands free against the grayish tone of the wall. In 
this way his ruddy complexion and the thick black beard 
and thatch of dark hair gain in force and intensity. The 
helmet with white dragon crest and white plume adds 
notably to the pictorial splendor of the picture. The 
helmet’s heraldic significance has fundamental importance 
in explaining the rank and lineage of Francesco Maria, as 
we shall see later. Balancing the helmet to the right, the 
golden baton of the Papacy and the silver one of Florence 
are separated by the forked oak branch of the della Rovere 
entwined with the banderole that bears the motto: SE SIBI 
(for himself alone) (Figs. 2, 4). The nearly three-quarter 
length of the body, which eliminates the legs, effects a 
particularly happy composition. It results in a perfect 
balance of forms and shapes both in depth and two- 
dimensionally. Titian included the same length of body in 


“Lo oratore de mantua in publico molto biasma la maestà cesarea calum- 
niandola de extreme auiritia e che lo illustrissimo suo conduse li titiano 
per far ritrar sua maesta la quale li fece donar un ducato et che il prefato 
Ilmo per honor su li dono 150 ducati.” (“The ambassador of Mantua in 
public much censures his imperial majesty slanderously accusing him of 
extreme avarice [in saying] that his most illustrious lord [Federico Gonzaga] 
brought Titian to portray his majesty [Charles V] who gave him one ducat 
and that the said lord for his own honor gave him [Titian] 150 ducats.”’) 
I have the permission of Professor Gino Corti, the well-known palaeog- 
rapher, to say that this passage clearly states that Titian had painted 
the portrait of Charles V and that the payment of one ducat is obvious 
slander. One must remember that Rome had been sacked by the mer- 
cenaries of Charles V in 1527 and that the Spanish were thoroughly 
hated in Italy. 

The other portrait of Charles V, painted in 1533, is fully documented, 
and it was Vasari who confused the two occasions and the two portraits. 
Wethey, u, 18-22, earlier discusses this whole matter. A paper was given 
at the Congress in Venice in September, 1976 by the same author: 
“Tiziano e i ritratti dell'Imperatore Carlo V” (to be published in Atti del 
Convegno di Tiziano, University of Venice). 

Still earlier was the portrait of Alfonso d'Este, ca. 1525, but he is not in 
armor. Its exact date is uncertain, although we know that Michelangelo 
admired the painting when he visited Ferrara in 1529. Moreover, Em- 
peror Charles V was so entranced by it that Alfonso was obliged to make 
a present of it to the Emperor in January, 1533 (see Wethey, 11, 3). 

Aretino’s letter to the Empress Isabella, dated January 15, 1537 
(Aretino, 1, 109) is one of his usual literary effusions. In it he states that 
the Emperor agreed to allow Titian to paint his portrait after he had seen 
Titian's portrait of Federico Gonzaga. In view of the nature of the letter 
and the passage of seven years, I do not regard this remark as significant 
evidence that the portrait of 1530 was never painted. 
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5 Titian, Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, 
drawing. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Anderson) 


the portrait of Giovanni Battista Castaldo in armor (1548), 
and his standing male portraits in civilian dress are also 
frequently presented in this way." 

The success of this three-quarter arrangement is even 
more striking in contrast to the full-length drawing of the 
Duke of Urbino in the Uffizi (Fig. 5). That this drawing 
was a preliminary study for the painted portrait seems 
fairly obvious because the general pose is the same, and 
above all the position of the baton resting against the right 


1 The Castaldo portrait is now exhibited in the Residence Gallery at 
Salzburg, on loan from Dr. J. H. E. Winter, who purchased it at 
Sotheby's, London, on December 8, 1971. Ill. in Wethey, 11, pls. 156, 157, 
Cat. No. 18 (the painting was then in Dortmund). 

Titian's three-quarter-length portraits include Federico I Gonzaga, 
Charles V, Benedetto Varchi, Pietro Aretino, Young Englishman, 
Ranuccio Farnese and others (Wethey, pls. 36, 37, 48, 49, 99, 100, and 
passim). 

12 See Squellati, 1979, No. 28. 


6 Giovanni Bandini, Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of 
Urbino (1587). Venice, Ducal Palace, Arco Foscari, Courtyard 
(photo: A. S, Wethey) 


hip appears in both. In any event, Titian surely decided 
on the present composition of the portrait before he began 
to work on the canvas. To be sure, the Duchess as a great 
lady is quite properly seated, although her portrait was 
planned as a pendant to her husband’s. Both works were 
intended for the ducal palace at Pesaro, but they were 
shipped from Urbino to Florence by Vittoria della 
Rovere on her engagement in 1631 to Ferdinand II de’ 


Medici. 12 


The drawing in the Uffizi, Inv. No. 20, 767 F, measures 240 X 142mm, 
and is usually dated 1536 though it may be a year or two earlier (Wethey, 
1, Cat. Nos. 87, 88). I withdraw the statement I made on page 135 that 
Francesco Maria's portrait must have been cut down from a full-length 
composition like the drawing. This opinion now seems to me mistaken. 

Further bibliography for the drawing is contained in the catalogue of 
the exhibition held in the Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi in 
1976: W. Roger Rearick, Tiziano e il disegno veneziano del suo tempo, 
Florence, 1976, Cat. No. 21. 
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The curved top of the Uffizi drawing led Panofsky to 
the theory that this is a study for a commemorative statue 
and not preparatory to the painting. The squared lines of 
the drawing are normally an indication that a painting was 
projected. Furthermore, the monument voted by the 
Venetian State after the Duke’s death in the autumn of 
1538 was to have been an equestrian statue. The sculpture 
was not realized because of the desperate financial straits 
of the government on the collapse of the Holy League 
against the Turks. 

There remains the question whether the pose would 
serve equally well for a statue. Almost fifty years after the 
Duke’s death, a full-length statue based upon the painting 
was actually executed. Commissioned by his grandson, 
Francesco Maria II, from the Florentine sculptor, Giovanni 
Bandini (1540-1599), the statue was completed in 1587 
and stood for some decades in the Villa Imperiale near 
Pesaro. It is placed today against the Arco Foscari in the 
court of the Doge’s palace in Venice (Fig. 6) having been 
presented in 1624 to the Signoria. The pose is similar in 
the drawing and the painting (Figs. 1, 5) with the figure’s 
weight on the right foot, though the right arm, probably in 
deference to the statics of marble sculpture, is brought in 
slightly closer to the body, with the baton resting on a tree 
stump introduced as support for the right leg. Though the 
head is turned somewhat more to the left, the left arm is 
the same, close against the side, allowing the hilt of the 
sword to be visible above the wrist. The tree stump, iden- 
tified as oak by the presence of oak leaves, has in front of 
it a small branch shaped like the oak branch in Titian's 
portrait and wrapped around with the banderole inscribed 
SE SIBI. Behind the stump are the other two batons. The 
statue’s close relationship to Titian’s painted portrait has 
remained unrecognized because, following the Mannerist 
fashion of the late sixteenth century, the sculptor dressed 
his subject in Roman armor and drapery. That the 
sculptured figure is not wholly successful is clear, for it is 
neglected by the hundreds of visitors who pass it every 


13 Erwin Panofsky, Problems in Titian, Mainly Iconographic, London, 
1969, 89. 


14 Ulrich Middeldorf, “Giovanni Bandini, detto Giovanni dell Opera,” 
Rivista d'arte, x1, 1929, 510. According to Middeldorf, the architectural 
enframement behind the statue was part of the original commission and 
was sent along with the statue from Pesaro to Venice. The statue is men- 
tioned in its present location by Martinioni in his 1663 edition of Fran- 
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day. Even we had to learn of its existence through reading 
about it, in spite of repeated visits over many years to 
Venice and to the palace of the Doges. 


The Escutcheon of Francesco Maria della Rovere 

Any discussion of heraldry should be prefaced by a 
reminder to the reader about one cardinal aspect of the 
nomenclature of the subject. A shield is always considered 
from the point of view of the man behind it, the man who 
originally carried it as a means of defense. Thus what a 
person viewing the shield from the opposite side would 
call the left side, the heraldrist refers to as the dexter, and 
the right side he calls the sinister. The dexter is the impor- 
tant side, and normally carries the insignia of the male 
line. The sinister can carry arms inherited from a mother, 
but there are also variations. Since Francesco Maria della 
Rovere inherited the Dukedom of Urbino from his 
mother’s side of the family, it was the Montefeltro arms 
(Fig. 3) that took precedence in his own escutcheon and 
occupied the dexter of his shield. In a quartered shield, the 
first and fourth quarters are the important ones and 
usually bear the paternal arms. But the concession by an 
emperor of the imperial black eagle on a gold ground to 
the Montefeltro took the premier position of the first and 
fourth quarters, relegating the original Montefeltro es- 
cutcheon to the second and third. Likewise, the concession 
of the arms of Aragon-Naples to the della Rovere dis- 
placed the della Rovere oak to the second and third quar- 
ters. 

Several of the elements in Francesco Maria's coat-of- 
arms are testimony to the maneuvers of his great uncle 
Pope Sixtus IV della Rovere to place his family in the top 
rank of the Italian nobility. The details of the story will be 
told in the notes, but it needs to be recounted here that 
first one della Rovere nephew and then another, Francesco 
Maria’s father, were adopted into the family of the 
Aragonese rulers of Naples and given the right to quarter 
the arms of Aragon-Naples with the heraldic oak of the 


cesco Sansovino’s Venetia città nobilissima (1580), Venice, 1663, 361. The 
date of its installation here is given as 1625. A document in the Biblioteca 
Oliveriana in Pesaro listed in Sorbelli, xxxv, Pesaro, No. 376, Vol. v, No. 
234 gives a later date: Lettera del Doge Giovanni Cornelio al Duca d'Ur- 
bino per ringraziarlo di due doni molto cari e singolari inviati: la Statua 
del Duca Francesco Maria e il registro di sue lettere (11 Settembre 1627) €. 
289-335. Dennistoun, 11, 401, translates a letter of presentation of the 
statue dated at Castel Durante in 1525. 
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della Rovere. With these concessions went wealthy feudal 
estates, the Neapolitan duchies of Sora and Arce.15 

It is pertinent to our study to consider the escutcheon 
that Giovanni della Rovere, father of Francesco Maria, 
was entitled to carry as the result of the concessions by 
Ferdinand of Naples. From the time of Alfonso I (1442- 
1458) the Aragonese kings of Naples had quartered their 
own arms of Aragon (four red vertical stripes or pallets on 
a gold ground) with the escutcheon of Naples. The device 
of Naples was really rather extraordinary, being divided 
into three parts, the left one bearing the red and silver bars 
of “Hungary ancient,” the middle one displaying the blue 
field and gold lilies of the French house of Anjou, and the 
right section carrying on a silver ground the gold cross 


15 Francesco della Rovere, Pope Sixtus IV, sprang from a humble family 
of Savona near Genoa; as a cardinal of the Church, he claimed 
relationship with and assumed the arms of the great Piedmontese house 


of Rovere, the counts of Vinovo (azure, an oak tree uprooted gold, its’ 


branches twisted into a double St. Andrew’s cross). Elected Pope in 1471, 
he set about advancing the fortunes of his family. He began at once with 
the four sons of his brother Raffaele. Giuliano della Rovere, already in 
the Church, was made a cardinal that same year, and another clerical 
nephew, Bartolomeo, was given the title of Patriarch of Antioch. ' 
For the two lay sons, Leonardo and Giovanni, of that same brother, the 
Pope arranged important marriages. In behalf of Leonardo della Rovere, 
he entered into negotiations with Ferdinand of Aragon, King of Naples, 
over the Neapolitan dukedoms of Sora and Arce, which had been seized 
for the Papal States in 1460 and which Ferdinand wanted back. In conse- 
quence, a marriage was arranged between Leonardo and a natural 
daughter, Giovanna, of Ferdinand, and was celebrated in 1473. The dis- 
‘puted properties, returned to the suzerainty of Naples, were invested in 
the bridegroom as a vassal of the King of Naples. In addition, with 


diploma of March 28, 1472, Ferdinand adopted Leonardo into the family . 


of Aragon and conceded to him the right of uniting the arms of the 
Aragonese kings of Naples with his own della Rovere escutcheon. On his 
side, the Pope conferred on Leonardo the ancient dignity of Prefect of 
Rome. See Galbreath, 1972, 86; Litta and Passerin, dispensa 147, 
della Rovere, Tables 1 and 11; genealogy also in Dennistoun, u, 277-283; 
Francesco Loffredo, “Sora,” Cenno monografia del 1853-1860, originally 
pub. in Regno delle due Sicilie, 11, 1-16, repr. in Per Cesare Baronio, 
Scritti vari nel terzo centenario della sua morte, Rome, 1911, 557-567 
(Loffredo is not wholly accurate, and he mistakenly calis the della Rovere 
who was son-in-law of the King of Naples, Giovanni Antonio instead of 
Leonardo). 

Next an alliance was arranged for the other non-clerical nephew, 
Giovanni della Rovere, with the house of Montefeltro. Federico da Mon- 
tefeltro was elevated from Count to Duke of Urbino, and his second 
daughter, Giovanna, was married in 1474 to.the Pope’s nephew. Further, 
the lordships of Sinigaglia, Mondavio, Mondolfo, and Santa Costanza, 
which had been conquered in 1462 for the Papal States by Federico him- 
self, were invested in the bridegroom. 

Then in 1475 Leonardo della Rovere died, without offspring, 
whereupon the duchies of Sora and of Arce were transferred to 
Giovanni, and King Ferdinand by patent of July, 1477 gave to him and to 
his descendants forever the same right of carrying the arms of Naples- 
Aragon in their escutcheons. The prefecture of Rome, left vacant by 
Leonardo’s death, was also transferred to Giovanni, and made hereditary 
in his family. See Dennistoun, 1, 136-144 and 289-291; u, 291-92; Litta, 
dispensa 147, della Rovere, Table 11. 


16 This portrait started our whole investigation. How was it possible that 
Francesco Maria della Rovere could have part of the arms of Emperor 


“potent” cantoned by four gold crosslets of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Not long after Emperor Charles V inherited 
Naples from his Aragonese grandfather, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, an engraved portrait shows just such a coat-of- 
arms (Fig. 7) as one of two escutcheons, the other 
representing Spain and his Hapsburg possessions.1* 
The explanation of the dynastic tangle that occasioned 
this complication of escutcheons is reserved for the 
notes.!7 But it is interesting that these arms of Jerusalem 
were inherited by the Hapsburg heirs of the Aragonese 
kings of Naples along with the rest of the coat-of-arms. 
Emperor Charles V maintained the Hungary and 
Jerusalem elements in his own escutcheon for much of his 
life, and on his tomb and on that of his son, Philip II, in 


Charles V in his own escutcheon (Figs. 3, 7)? It is strange that this quar- 
tered escutcheon on the right has its parts reversed: it shows Naples in 
the first and fourth positions and Aragon in the second and third. The 
proper arrangement, as may be seen in the escutcheon over the entrance 
arch of the Castelnuovo in Naples (Fig. 15), is the other way around, with 
Aragon in the first and fourth quarters and Naples in the second and 
third. It may have been due to the unfamiliarity of the Northern engraver 
with this coat-of-arms. The other escutcheon is also very curious, but at 
least Castile and Leon have the proper relationship with each other, as do 
also Aragon and Aragon-Sicily. See also Earl Rosenthal, “Plus Ultra, 
Non Plus Ultra and the Columnar Device of Charles V,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xouv, 1971, 224-26, and pl. 40 d and e. 


17 For these identifications of the parts of the escutcheon, see Rietstap, 
s.v. “Rovere.” : 

The Anjou lilies that occupy the center of the shield came with the first 
Angevin king, Charles I of Anjou, Count of Provence, Senator of Rome, 
King of Sicily, and finally from 1282 to 1285 King of Naples. The other 
two parts of the escutcheon are due to his son, eventually Charles II of 
Naples (reigned 1285-1309), who in 1270 married Maria, sister and 
heiress of Ladislao of Hungary. One of their sons was King of Hungary, 
another was Saint Louis of Toulouse, a third was Robert, King of Naples, 
1309-1343, and the grandson of a fourth son, Giovanni, was Charles III, 
of Anjou-Durazzo, King of Naples in 1381-86. He was succeeded by his 
son Ladislao, and then by his daughter, Giovanna II, 1414-1436, the last 
of the line of Anjou. Giovanna first adopted Alfonso V of Aragon in 
1420, and then she thoroughly complicated the Neapolitan succession by 
naming as her heir, in her testament, her very distant cousin, René of An- 
jou, related to her only through her great-great-great-great-grandfather, 
Louis VIII of France (see Touring Club Italiano, Guida d'italia, Napoli e 
dintorni, Milan, ed. 1960, genealogical chart of the Angevin dynasty). 

The silver shield with its golden crosses of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
is said to have been originally the escutcheon of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
whose brother Baldwin was the first king of Jerusalem, 1100-1118 
(Galbreath, 1977, 164, fig. 425; Alberto and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, 
Encyclopedia heráldica y genealógica hispano-americana, Madrid, 1952- 
1963, 88 vols., 1, 234). Their nephew, Baldwin Il, 1118-1131, was suc- 
ceeded by a daughter Melisande and her husband, Fulk of Anjou, 1131- 
1143. Their two sons, Baldwin IT] and Amalric I, followed. Then the 
Lusignan family inherited through the marriage of Guy de Lusignan to 
Sybilla, a daughter of Amalric I, and the marriage of his brother, Amalric 
II, to another daughter, Isabella. Amalric II’s granddaughter, Mary of 
Antioch, died in 1277, leaving her claims to Jerusalem to Charles of An- 
jou, then King of Sicily and later Charles II of Naples. Other members of 
the Lusignan clan, however, maintained the dynasty in Jerusalem until 
the fall of the kingdom in 1291 (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., New 
York, 1911, vu, 549, s.v. “Crusades,” genealogical chart of the Kings of 
Jerusalem). . 
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7 Hans Weiditz, Charles V, aged 19, Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional (photo: Biblioteca) 


1! E.g., Hungary and Jerusalem appear in the splendid escutcheon of 
Charles V of 1537 carved beside the south portal of Granada Cathedral, 
by Diego de Siloe. The escutcheon is backed by the double-headed 
Hapsburg eagle, held by winged angels below and surmounted by the im- 
perial crown. 

Pantoja de la Cruz's paintings after the sepulchral monuments by 
Pompeo Leoni in the Escorial exactly copy the inscriptions pertaining to 
Charles V and Philip II]. Maria Kusche, Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, Madrid, 
1964, in her cat. entries, Nos. 43 and 44. gives the full inscriptions, and 
she reproduces the paintings in pls. 37 and 38. 


the Escorial (Fig. 13), placed behind the kneeling effigies, 
is inscribed the title “King of Jerusalem” 18 

An example of the armorials of Giovanni della Rovere 
appears on a majolica plate made in Castel Durante about 
1500 and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum in Lon- 
don (Fig. 8). It is a parted shield showing his quartered es- 
cutcheon of Naples-Aragon and della Rovere on the dex- 
ter side and on the sinister the escutcheon of his wife, 
Giovanna da Montefeltro. The della Rovere half of this 
combination shield has been reconstructed in line drawing 
(Fig. 9).19 

In November, 1501, Giovanni della Rovere died, and his 
eleven-year-old son Francesco Maria was sent to Urbino 
to live in the beautiful palace built by his maternal 
grandfather, Federico da Montefeltro, and to be educated 
at the brilliant court of his childless uncle, Guidobaldo da 
Montefeltro. It was Guidobaldo’s renowned Duchess, 
Elisabetta Gonzaga, who gathered around her the most il- 
lustrious figures in Italian culture of her day, and whose 
court became the model of Baldassare Castiglione’s The 
Courtier. Francesco Maria's investiture with the Prefec- 
ture of Rome, which his father had held, was soon 
celebrated, on April 24, 1502, by Pope Alexander VI in a 
pretense of friendship.2° But very shortly thereafter Ur- 
bino was seized on June 20-21, 1502 in a surprise attack 
by the Pope’s son, Cesare Borgia, and the Montefeltro and 
their nephew were forced into headlong flight and then 
exile, Francesco Maria being sent to France, until August 
1503, when Alexander died; then, to their great good for- 
tune, Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere was elected in his 
place as Julius IT. Francesco Maria della Rovere could now 
be formally accepted as heir to the house of Montefeltro 
and the prefecture of Rome was returned to him.2 On the 
death of Guidobaldo da Montefeltro in 1508, this 
humanistically educated prince, already very proficient in 
arms, became Duke of Urbino. He was eighteen. 

A second set of armorial bearings had become rightfully 
Francesco Maria’s, those of the ancient house of Mon- 
tefeltro. As a simple shield (Fig. 3) it consisted of six alter- 
nate diagonal bands (or bends) of blue and gold with a 
black imperial eagle added as a difference on the first of 
the gold bends. By the fifteenth century the shield had 
become quartered with the gold field and black eagle of the 
Empire in the first and fourth quarters and the Mon- 


1 Cat. No. 520, Acc. No. 5479-1859. Oddly, the painter of the plate has 
made the two quarters of Aragon-Naples as mirror images of each other. 
Such an interest in symmetry appears occasionally in heraldry. The 
Montefeltro shield will be considered in detail in the text below. Pairs of 
winged dragons appear as border decoration around the central armorials 
of this very large plate. 


2° Dennistoun, 1, 399, 408-09. 
4 Ibid., 11, 314-18. Francesco Maria's sojourn at the court of France, then 
established at Lyons, was arranged by his uncle Cardinal Giuliano della 


Rovere, Bishop of Avignon (ibid., 315). For the adoption into the house 
of Montefeltro, ibid., 36-37. 
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8 Place with escutcheons of Giovanni 
della Rovere and Giovanna da Monte- 
feltro, Castel Durante ware, ca. 1500. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
(photo: Museum) 
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9 Reconstruction of escutcheon of 
Giovanni della Rovere, from Fig. 8 
(A. S. Wethey) 





tefeltro arms in the second and third.22 To this coat-of- 
arms Count Federico da Montefeltro added a red pale of 
augmentation (a vertical strip down the center) charged 
with the tiara and keys of the Papacy, to indicate his posi- 
tion as Flag-Bearer (Gonfaloniere) of the Church, which he 
held from 1465 until his death in 1482.23 It is this es- 
cutcheon which appears in the full emblazonment, com- 
plete with helmet, ducal crown, mantling, and eagle crest, 
on Duke Federico’s stall plate of 1474 in the chapel of the 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor Castle (Fig. 10).2 
Just when Francesco Maria della Rovere adopted his 
own escutcheon (Fig. 3) is not precisely known, since early 
examples are wanting. From the arms of his grandfather, 
Federico da Montefeltro (Fig. 10), he took the dexter side 
with the eagle of the Empire in the first quarter and the 
Montefeltro bends in the third. In addition, he assumed 


22 The Montefeltro had their origins in the Montecopiolo branch of the 
Counts of Carpegna. By the 12th century, they bore as their arms a shield 
“bendy of six azure and gold,” i.e., alternate diagonal stripes of blue and 
gold (Gino Francheschini, I Montefeltro, Varese, 1970, 10; Dennistoun, 1, 
25, n. 1). The black imperial eagle added as a difference on the first of the 
gold bends can undoubtedly be assigned to the period of the visit of Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, when he went to Rome for his coronation in 
1154. Among several investitures by the Emperor, the lords of Mon- 
tecopiolo obtained the countship of Montefeltro, and apparently from 
that time termed themselves “da Montefeltro” (Litta, vu, Montefeltro; 
Litta illustrates a wholly incorrect escutcheon: a shield with the Mon- 
tefeltro bends parted with the papal keys and ombrellino; Franceschini, 
23; Dennistoun, 1, 24-25). The other imperial eagle was added to these 
arms probably in 1226 when Emperor Frederick II conferred on the 
brothers Buonconte and Taddeo da Montefeltro the city and county of 
Urbino. That year Taddeo first declared himself Count of Montefeltro 
and of Urbino (Franceschini, 23). The Montefeltro escutcheon was first 
“dimidated’” with this second eagle: a Gothic Montefeltro tomb in the 
church of S. Francesco in Urbino has such a shield, divided vertically 
down the center, with half of the Montefeltro bends on one side and half 
of the imperial eagle on the other (Fox-Davies, 1976, 361). Later, as ex- 
plained in the text, the imperial eagle was quartered with the arms of 
Montefeltro. 


23 Galbreath, 1972, 58 and 61. 
24 Achievement is the heraldic term for a complete emblazonment. In the 
case of Federico da Montefeltro, it consists of the shield, helmet, ducal 


crown, mantling, and crest. It can also include supporters, a motto, and 
encirclement by a collar of knighthood (see Fox-Davies, 1976, 35-36). 
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the pale of augmentation with its papal tiara and keys.” 
For the other side of his coat-of-arms he took the sinister 
side of his father’s quartered shield, with the della Rovere 
oak in the second quarter and the arms of Naples-Aragon 
in the fourth (Fig. 9). From the Montefeltro he further in- 
herited the right to the imperial crest, the eagle which ap- 
pears on his grandfather's stall plate (Fig. 10) as Knight of 
the Garter, and from the concession of Ferdinand of 
Aragon the right to the winged dragon crest of Aragon, 
both as part of his emblazonment and as decoration for a 
helmet.26 Only two examples of Francesco Maria's es- 
cutcheon are known to us from his own lifetime. One is on 
a lustred Gubbio plate of 1522 (Fig. 11), and it is of in- 
terest, in view of his right to the dragon crest, that two 
coiling winged dragons form the greater part of the design 
around the coat-of-arms. Oddly enough, the arms of this 
duke appear nowhere in the great palace at Urbino, nor in 
that of Pesaro. Francesco Maria’s own pleasure palace, 
built for him by his Duchess, the Villa Imperiale near 
Pesaro, was long ago stripped of all except its fresco 
decoration, and not even a painted coat-of-arms survives. 


25 Luigi Passerin in Litta, dispensa 147, della Rovere, Table 1, is mistaken 
in saying that Francesco Maria took the ombrellino and crossed keys to 
indicate his own position as Prefect of Rome. On the contrary, he used 
the tiara to the end of his life, as may be seen in the escutcheon on his 
baton in Titian’s portrait (Figs. 2 and 3). See Galbreath, 1972, 62, and n. 
by Briggs, 115. It was his son Guidobaldo H (Duke in 1538-1574) who 
first adopted the ombrellino. On Francesco Maria's death in 1538, Pope 
Paul I immediately bestowed the Prefecture of Rome on his own son, 
Pier Luigi Farnese, but Paul IV Caraffa (elected 1555) restored the 
honorary dignity to Guidobaldo H della Rovere: see Dennistoun, nı, 104- 
05; Sorbelli, xxxvint, Pesaro, Biblioteca Oliveriana, No. 376, Vol. v., No. 
181, Bolla del Pontefice Paolo IV con cui restituisce la Prefettura di Roma 
al Duca Guidobaldo (2 Luglio 1555), c. 239 t-241. The prefecture thereaf- 
ter remained a prerogative of the della Rovere dukes of Urbino until the 
extinction of the line with the death of Francesco Maria Il in 1631, and 
the absorption of the duchy into the Papal States. 

Two historiated majolica plates of Urbino, datable around 1565-1570, 
carry differing coats-of-arms of Guidobaldo H. One in the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts has the ombrellino on the pale of augmentation. The other 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London has the tiara. Ultimately, 
however, the embrellino became standard for Guidobaldo I and his suc- 
cessors. See A. S. Wethey, “A Historiated Majolica Serving Platter,” in 
press in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Unusual is the presence of a Montefeltro-della Rovere escutcheon with 
the ombrellina on the portal of the façade of the Sanseverino palace 
(now the Chiesa del Gesù Nuovo) in Naples (Roberto Pane, Il 
rinascimento nell'Italia meridionale, Milan, 1975, fig. 232). Pane calls the 
portal “quattrocentesco,” yet it is surrounded by a late 16th-century 
Mannerist enframement with broken pediment, and the escutcheon must 
be contemporaneous. The clue to this mystery surely lies in the history 
of the Neapolitan fiefs of Sora and Arce. Francesco Maria by will had 
bequeathed these properties to his younger son, Giulio (1533-1573), 
created cardinal in 1547 (Dennistoun, 11, 80-81). On September 15, 1554, 
however, the Cardinal ceded them to his brother Duke Guidobaldo 
(Sorbelli, xxix, Pesaro, No. 376, vit, No. 170, c. 232-33). Thus Guidobaldo 
acquired the direct contact with the Neapolitan nobility that had been 
enjoyed by three generations before him. The escutcheon must be a result 
of the marriage in 1565 of Isabella, Guidobaldo’s daughter, to Nicolò 
Bernardino Sanseverino, Prince of Bisignano (Dennistoun, ni, 125). 


2 For the early history of the dragon crest of Aragon, see Ignacio Vin- 
cente Cascante, Herdldica general y fuentes de las armas de Espana, Bar- 
celona, 1956, 238, 277, figs. 144, 182, 189, 246, 299, 300. 


ie) 
on 





10 Escutcheon of Federico da Montefeltro, 
plate from choir stall, Windsor Castle, Chapel 
of St. George (after Hope, The Stallplates of 
the Knights of the Order of the Garter, 
Westminster, 1901 





11 Plate with escutcheon of Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, Gubbio luster ware, ca. 1522. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum (after 
M. L. Solon, A History ... of Italian Majolica, 
London, 1907) 


Charles V for the most part used a many-quartered shield, sometimes 
displayed against the double-headed imperial eagle, and always sur- 
mounted by the imperial crown. For an exceptional example of his com- 
plete emblazonment, with escutcheon displayed against the imperial 
eagle and surrounded by the collar of the Golden Fleece, helmet, 
mantling, imperial crown, and finally the imperial eagle crest, see Juan 
Ainaud de Lasarte, pl. vit, opp. p.51. 
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The Heraldry of the Portrait 

Now to turn to the various heraldic details of Titian’s 
portrait of Francesco Maria della Rovere. Of the batons 
behind the armed figure of the Duke, not all seem to be of 
silver, as Aretino states (Fig. 4). The first, with the crossed 
keys and tiara of the Papacy, which refer to the Duke’s 
early position (1508-1515) as Captain of the Church, is 
clearly gold-colored. Next to it is no baton at all but rather 
a forked branch of the della Rovere oak twined about with 
oak leaves and acorns, and (most curiously) small white 
blossoms, and further marked by a banderole, with the in- 
scription SE SIBI, which passes through the fork and 
swings down around the main stem of the branch. The in- 
ference, of course, is that the della Rovere oak had been 
the strong support of both of the powers whose batons 
flank it. Is this the baton that Aretino describes as “quella 
di ventura ..."? The second baton is actually silver- 
colored and, now at least, it has no decoration other than a 
narrow band of red near the top and another near the bot- 
tom. The engraving of Titian’s portrait, however, done in 
1605 for the frontispiece of the life of Francesco Maria by 
Giovanni Leoni, indicates that it was originally marked 
with the lily of Florence.27 This baton records the Duke's 
one-year engagement (1522-23) with Florence. Here are 
the ‘’truncheons confided to him by the Church and 
Florence,” according to Aretino. The truncheon of Venice 
is held against the Duke’s hip (Fig. 2), and can be iden- 
tified by the gold roundel near the top in which is an 
almost obliterated lion of Venice. Most unusually, Fran- 
cesco Maria ordered the addition of his own coat-of arms, 
surmounted by a ducal coronet, beneath the Venetian lion 
(Figs. 2, 3). The reconstruction of these blurry and 
damaged devices appears in Figure 3.28 

Next, one must consider the battle helmet with its 
astonishing crest (Fig. 1), which now at last can be ex- 
plained. It is no flight of fancy on the part of the painter, 
but rather the royal Spanish crest to which the Duke was 
entitled by concession and inheritance, the winged dragon 
crest of Aragon. 

The banderole with the legend SE SIBI gives a clue to 
the meaning of Titian’s portrait, for it means “himself for 


27 Giovanni Battista Leoni, Vita di Francesco Maria di Montefeltro della 
Rovere, I. duca d'Urbino, Venice, 1605. 


28 In Litta, dispensa 147, della Rovere, is a colored engraved plate 
reproducing Titian’s portrait. Through a magnifying glass can be seen a 
sketchy lion of Venice in the roundel on the baton, and below it the ducal 
coronet. The engraver made no effort to distinguish the parts of the 
escutcheon. 

Titian’s portrait of Vincenzo Cappello (1540), now in the National 
Gallery, Washington, follows the same scheme as the portrait of the 
Duke of Urbino. Cappello is in battle armor and holds one baton against 
his hip, with two other batons and his helmet arranged behind him. Only 
the lion of St. Mark appears on the three batons (see Wethey, u, Cat. No. 
17 and pl. 88). 

In one of the upper corridors of the Cini Foundation at S. Giorgio 
Maggiore in Venice is a 1éth-century portrait of one Antonio Lando, a 
procurator of St. Mark's, with a baton marked only with the lion of St. 


himself” or more idiomatically “for himself alone. ‘2 The 
portrait is a resumé of Francesco Maria della Rovere’s 
career as a professional soldier. In his own escutcheon, 
added so unostentatiously below the insignia of Venice on 
the baton he holds, as well as in the dragon crest of the 
helmet, is embedded the history of his lineage. It can be 
concluded that this was not intended to be a court portrait, 
since the Duke is in battle dress, not parade armor. 
Moreover, his escutcheon might have been in large scale 
and conspicuously placed. It certainly does not represent 
Francesco Maria as Captain of the Church, a post that he 
had not held for twenty-one years when the likeness was 
begun in 1536.31 It does not represent him as a ruling 
prince. It is simply the record of his personal career as a 
condottiere. 


The Military Career of the Duke of Urbino 

The reason for Francesco Maria’s choice of his role of 
condottiere as the subject of his portrait is not hard to find. 
In his own day, he was renowned as one of the greatest, if 
not actually the greatest, of military commanders. Dukes 
there were aplenty who could have themselves portrayed 
with all the trappings of their noble state. But few com- 
manders, even in that era of notable generals, achieved as 
much in contemporary fame. Today since the military 
career of this Duke of Urbino is far less well-known, we 
propose to sketch it here. 

The year 1508, which marked the accession of the 
eighteen-year-old Francesco Maria della Rovere to the 
Dukedom of Urbino, also saw his investiture with the 
position of captain-general of the papal forces.3? On 
Christmas Eve that same year in Urbino, he married 
Eleanora Gonzaga, daughter of Francesco Gonzaga, Mar- 
quis of Mantua, and of Isabella d'Este. In 1509 the Duke 
began in earnest his life-long career as a soldier, when 
Julius II ordered his nephew into the field to assume of- 
fensive operations against Romagna, then in the hands of 
Venice; the campaign was successfully completed within a 
matter of weeks. The next four years brought the Duke 
almost continuous military operations as Captain of the 
Church.» With remarkable prescience on February 20, 


Mark in his hand; behind him are two others that are similarly marked 
and in addition a large Lando escutcheon. 


2 We are indebted for this translation to Ernst Pulgram, Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literature and of Classical Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


æ Compare the Lando portrait discussed in n. 28. 


#60 characterized by John Pope-Hennessy, in The Portrait in the 
Renaissance, New York, 1966, 172. 


32 Dennistoun, 11, 323, states that it occurred on October 4, 1508; Sanuto, 
vu, col. 633, places it on the day of Saint Michael, which is September 29. 
One of the ceilings of the Villa Imperiale near Pesaro records this scene of 
investiture. 


33 For the date of the marriage, Dennistoun, n, 323-24; for the early 
military campaigns, 325-33, 334-43; also Pastor, vi, 350-51. 
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1513 the Pope invested him with Pesaro, which Francesco 
Maria himself had recently captured for the Papal States. 
The very next day the warrior pontiff Julius II died.24 The 
new pope was Leo X de’ Medici. 

For a time all went well. Leo confirmed Francesco Maria 
in his dignities and retained him as captain-general. But in 
June, 1515 the Pope suddenly bestowed the command on 
his brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, who, however, died nine 
months later in March, 1516.35 By the end of April a Bull 
had been issued that deprived Francesco Maria of his 
duchy of Urbino and county of Montefeltro as well as of 
the prefecture of Rome, and in August his dukedom and 
ecclesiastical baton were conferred on the Pope’s nephew, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici.36 

Several well-organized and well-fought attempts on the 
part of Francesco Maria to recapture his estates from the 
Papacy failed, after initial successes, even though Lorenzo 
de’ Medici in his turn died on May 4, 1519.57 Before 1517, 
apparently at the instigation of Leo X, Emperor Charles V 
confiscated Francesco Maria’s Neapolitan holdings of 
Sora and Arce and conferred them on one of his own cour- 
tiers. Then Leo X died in December, 1521 and Francesco 
Maria was able to take back his duchy of Urbino, but not 
the county of Montefeltro, which had been ceded by the 
Pope to Florence and remained forever alienated. In March 
of 1523 the Duke was solemnly reinvested in his estates 
and reinstated in the prefecture of Rome by the new Pope 
Adrian VI, who received him with cordiality and 
friendship.” It took longer to regain possession of his 
Neapolitan fiefs. 

With his private affairs settled, the Duke resumed his 
career as condottiere. In 1522 he accepted for a year the 
command of the troops of Florence, but Florence was 


34 Ibid., vi, 435-36. Sorbelli, xxxvu, Pesaro. Pesaro, Biblioteca Oliveriana, 
380 (Memorie di Pesaro, m), 1. Copia dell’investitura di Pesaro data a 
Francesco Maria Della Rovere con bolla del Papa Giulio I (20 Febbraio 
1513) c. 1-2. 


35 Pastor, vi, 147-50. 
3¢ Ibid., vu, 155-57. 
¥ Ibid., vu, 168-69, 165-66, 281. 


3 Dennistoun, n, 367; int, 45-46; Loffreddo, 564-65. A document of 
March 20, 1517, in the Biblioteca Oliveriana of Pesaro confirms “... il 
privilegio fatto a Guglielmo de Croy Duca de Sora. ...” Catalogued in 
Sorbelli, xxxv, Pesaro, No. 375 (Vol. xouv, Monumenti Rovereschi), No. 
46, €. 157-62. For Guillaume de Croy, the elderly chamberlain of Charles 
V, see Charles Quint et son temps, Ghent, 1955, 50. 


39 Sanuto, xxxiv, col. 54; Loffredo, 564; Pastor, ix, 2, 35, 187. 


se Sanuto’s account makes strange reading. xxxn, col. 190 (April 27, 
1522); it is reported that the Duke of Urbino is to be captain of the 
Florentines. Col. 252 (May 21, 1522): the Duke of Urbino has been made 
captain, the articles have been agreed upon and signed. Col. 271 (May 29, 
1522): the Duke of Urbino has discovered that it is all a trick on the part 
of the Florentines to get him to come to Florence where they intend to 
poison him and take his state; thus he no longer wants to be their captain 
and he will not leave Urbino. 

Yet one of the frescoed ceilings in the Villa Imperiale near Pesaro 
shows a scene of investiture of Francesco Maria with the insignia of the 


fighting no wars that year, and he seems never to have 
gone there.# Next, in September, 1523, he was named to 
the captaincy-general of the troops of Venice for cam- 
paigns in Lombardy against the French.“ From that time 
onward, Francesco Maria remained in the service of 
Venice. The Serenissima by policy remained aloof as far as 
possible from the conflicts of others. Thus the Duke of 
Urbino took no part in the decisive Battle of Pavia of 1525, 
in which Francis I became the prisoner of Charles V. 
When Rome was besieged in 1527 by imperial troops un- 
der the Constable of Bourbon, the Duke brought no aid, 
though Venice was then an ally of the Papacy. For this he 
has been severely criticized by many, but his inaction was 
undoubtedly ordered by the civilian “proveditore” who, 
as the direct representative of the Venetian government, 
could overturn any of the plans of the captain-general.#2 
Not until November, 1529 did the Duke of Urbino meet 
Charles V, when he was summoned to Bologna, as Prefect 
of Rome, for the coronation ceremonies scheduled to be 
held in S. Petronio on February 24, 1530. It was his duty to 
carry the sword with which Clement VII knighted the Em- 
peror just before the actual coronation. Charles V paid ` 
Francesco Maria particular attention, and sought to 
engage him as captain-general of the imperial forces in 
Italy, but the Duke courteously declined, pleading his 
previous engagement to Venice. When an application to 
Venice also produced a polite refusal to give up their 
general, the Emperor contented himself with asking the 
Duke’s advice as to whom to appoint.” In all ways 
Charles V was so very gracious that when he pressed 
Francesco Maria to name any favor that he would accept, 
the Duke asked to have restored to him his Neapolitan es- 
tates. Charles complied about three years later, though an 


captaincy-general of Florence. 


41 Sanuto, xxxiv, col. 405 (September 14, 1523), cols. 410-11 (September 
16, 1523), cols. 452-55 (September 23, 1523), col. 447 (September 25, 
1523). After paying his respects to the Signoria, col. 454 (September 26, 
1523), the Duke departed the next evening to join his army in the field 
for the campaign against the French. See above. n. 4. The official 
ceremony of his investiture with the silver baton and the crimson banner 
of his command took place the following year on June 29, 1524: Sanuto, 
xxxvi, cols. 402, 423, 437-38, 443-44, 460. The Signoria had planned to 
hold the ceremony on July 2, 1524, but the predictions of an astrologer 
caused Francesco Maria to ask that the date be changed (Dennistoun, u, 
429-30; Sanuto, cols. 437-38, 443-44). 

A third ceiling in the Villa Imperiale depicts the investiture of Fran- 
cesco Maria as “governador” of the Venetian forces. The biography of 
Francesco Maria commissioned by his grandson, Francesco Maria II 
(Leoni, 324), describes the Mass in St. Mark’s and the conferring of the 
great red standard with the golden insignia of the Republic (the lion of 
St. Mark), and the baton of solid silver with the same insignia. 


*2 For the actions of a “ proveditore’’ see Dennistoun, u, 425, 431, about 
earlier campaigns of the Duke in the service of Venice. 


“Francesco Maria evidently felt that his part in the coronation 
ceremonies at Bologna was one of the important events of his life. A ceil- 
ing in the Villa Imperiale shows the raised passageway to S. Petronio and 
the coronation procession moving along it. 
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12 Titian, Giovanni Francesco d'Acquaviva d'Aragona, Duke of Atri, 1552. Cassel, Gemäldegalerie (photo: 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Cassel} 
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indemnity of 100,000 ducats had to be paid to the incum- 
bent nobleman. 

With Charles V firmly in control of Naples as well as of 
Milan and Lombardy, from 1530 Italy ceased to be the 
scene of struggles between the Pope and the Emperor and 
of battles for dominion there on the part of the French. 
Francesco Maria, however, was kept busy seeing to the 
defenses of Venice and the Veneto, and maintaining his 
small standing army in battle readiness. In 1537 because of 
menaces to Apulia and to Venetian possessions in the Le- 
vant from Sultan Soliman the Great, a confederation of 
defense was put together with the Pope and the Emperor 
at its head. But the danger suddenly passed away, and the 
alliance foundered. Finally, on the eighth of February, 
1538, the articles of a new offensive Holy League against 
the Turks, headed by the Emperor, his brother Ferdinand, 
Venice, and the Pope, were ready for signature in the 
Vatican. The land forces were to be commanded by the 
Duke of Urbino, the fleet by Andrea Doria.‘ 

Naval hostilities had already begun in August, 1538, 
with a drawn battle in the Gulf of Arta, when Francesco 
Maria returned to Venice after a comprehensive survey of 
Venetian defenses in Dalmatia and Istria. There he fell 
suddenly and seriously ill on the twentieth of September 
and had himself taken by sea to Pesaro, where he died a 
month later. In a period when no one understood virus in- 
fections, his death was of course laid to poison.‘ 

His funeral was splendid. Dennistoun describes his ly- 
ing in state “dressed in a quilted doublet and hose of black 
satin, under his inlaid armour,” and the “catafalque of 
black and gold, on which were arranged his ducal helmet, 
three magnificent head pieces, and as many batons of 
command.” In Venice there were additional lavish obse- 
quies and the Signoria voted him an equestrian statue in 
bronze. In Constantinople Sultan Soliman ordered public 
rejoicings. 4 


# Dennistoun, i, 44-46; Archivo de Simancas, Papeles de Estado, 
Venecia, siglos xv-xvn, legajo 1308 (años 1530-31), fol. 17, “concerning 
the restitution of Sora to the Duke of Urbino”; Sanuto, tvi (September, 
1533), col. 678. Sanuto garbles the name of the incumbent as the 
“marchese de Rascoto,” but he is actually Philippe de Croy, Marquis of 
Aerschot, the heir and also the nephew of Guillaume de Croy, Lord of 
Chièvres, Marquis of Aerschot, Duke of Sora; see above, n. 38; also see 
Siebmacher, cited below in n. 52 Pt. 11, A, 48, pl. 59. In the Biblioteca 
Oliveriana in Pesaro is the “copia della concessione in feudo del Ducato 
di Sora fatta dall’ Imperatore Carlo V in persona del Duca Francesco 
Maria I e suoi discendenti (Barcellona, 30 Maggio 1533),” catalogued by 
Sorbelli, xxxv, Pesaro, Florence, 1926, No. 375 (Vol. xxxv, Monumenti 
Rovereschi), No. 32, c. 104-13. 

Sora, whose castle must have been an utterly delightful place to live, 
with its tree-shaded gardens and the rushing water of its moat plunging 
in a waterfall far down into the valley below, had been the favorite 
residence of Giovanna da Montefeltro, mother of Francesco Maria I. But 
its century-long connection with the della Rovere family ended during 
the pontificate of Gregory XII! Boncompagni (1572-1585). A document 
dated March 16, 1580, in Rome and ratified April 6 of the same year 
records the sale of the Duchy of Sora (together with ‘la terra del L'Isola 


In the meantime, by November, the Holy League was 
foundering in its turn. Venice set about making a separate 
peace with the Turks, which was accomplished a year 
later, but at a very great price — the cession of strongholds 
in the Morea and Dalmatia, as well as of a number of 
islands, and the payment of an indemnity of 300,000 
ducats.4? It is small wonder that the equestrian statue of 
Francesco Maria, intended by the Venetian state, was 
never commissioned. 


II. Giovanni Francesco Acquaviva d’Aragona, 
Duke of Atri 


Related to the foregoing discussion of the portrait of the 
Duke of Urbino is the problem of the identification of the 
sitter for Titian’s splendid full-length portrait of an Italian 
nobleman now in the Staatliche Gemaldegalerie at Cassel 
(Fig. 12). Here again is a winged dragon crest. A survey of 
books on heraldry indicates that dragon crests are sur- 
prisingly uncommon. An occasional example turns up in 
England, for instance the crests of Roger de Quincey, Earl 
of Winchester (d. 1264) and of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
1301.5° A crest that can be eliminated from this study is 
that of the various branches of the house of Luxembourg 
in the sixteenth century: a dragon issuant from a large 
vat.5! We have spoken before of the dragon crest of the 
kings of Aragon, which first appeared in the time of Pedro 
IV (1336-1387) and apparently the last examples of which 
are found on the arms of Philip II atop his mausoleum in 
the Escorial (Fig. 13). Above the great escutcheon executed 
by Pompeo Leoni are three helmets, three royal crowns, 
and three crests, two of which are the winged dragon of 
Aragon, flanking the castle of Castile which is surmounted 
by the lion of Leon. Among the more than nine hundred 
coats-of-arms in Volumes III and IV of Siebmacher's 


Fontane, Castelluccio, Brocco Campoli”) by Francesco Maria H della 
Rovere to lacomo Boncompagni, Marchese di Vignola, for 200,000 
scudi (Sorbelli, xxxix, Pesaro. Biblioteca Oliveriana, No. 443, €. pcxxi v- 
CDXXIV v, CDEXII v). The bookstamp of this first Boncompagni duke of 
Sora is illustrated in Galbreath, 1972, 35, fig. 72. The castle of Sora is a 
factory today and the interior is inaccessible. 


48 Pastor, x1, 276-77. 
46 Ibid., x1, 294; Dennistoun, 111, 70-71. 


#7 It was believed at the time that his barber had poured poison in his ear. 
(Dennistoun, 11, 71-72). A similar rumor passed through the French 
court concerning the death in 1560 of the sickly Francis H (Antonia 
Fraser, Mary Queen of Scots, New York, 1971, 122). Shakespeare in 
Hamlet has the ghost of Hamlet's father describe a like poisoning: ” thy 
uncle ... in the porches of my ears did pour the leprous distillment” (Act 
1, scene v, ll. 59-64). 


4 Dennistoun, mi, 72-73, 76. 
4° Pastor, xI, 295-96. 
5° Fox-Davies, 1969, 250, 251. 


51 For ill., see Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, 73. 
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Grosses Wappenbuch,5? there are only six dragon crests. 
One can be disregarded, since it is a dragon issuant be- 
tween two standards. Another belongs to a sixteenth- 
century Grimaldi escutcheon. The other four in Sieb- 
macher’s book are the crest of Aragon. 

Among Titian’s known sitters of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, it would be difficult to find more than 
three with a right to a dragon crest. One such, of course, 
would be Guidobaldo II della Rovere, son of Francesco 
Maria. Although his portrait by Titian exists, 53 he bears no 
resemblance to the nobleman in Cassel. It is time that 
another look was taken at Karl Justi’s long accepted iden- 
tification of this man as Giovanni Francesco Acquaviva 
d’Aragona, Duke of Atri, an identification recently 
doubted by the Gallery at Cassel. 

On a number of occasions the Aragonese kings of 
Naples gave their arms to important adherents. To the Ac- 
quaviva went not only all of the insignia, but the right to 
add the name of Aragona to their own, by grant of Ferdi- 
nand I, of April 13, 1478. The earliest of the Acquaviva 
d'Aragona tombs, that of one Giulio Antonio in S. Maria 
dell'Isola near Conversano, has as part of the elaborate es- 
cutcheon a large winged dragon supporting a small shield 
charged with the rampant lion of the Acquaviva. Later 
members of the family quartered the escutcheon of 


52 Recently republished as Die Wappen des hohen deutschen Adels, 
Neustadt an der Aisch, 1972, in two parts. Three other Grimaldi crests in 
the same book have the eagle that most of the modern branches of the 
Grimaldi family carry today. The Grimaldi of Monaco use a lily flanked 
by a palm tree and a laurel branch. 


5 Wethey, u, Cat. No. 91, pl. 165. 


“Karl Justi, “Das Tizianbildnis der königlichen Galerie zu Cassel,” 
Jahrbuch der kéniglich preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, Berlin, xv, 
1894, 166, 171. See below, Dr. Herbert Siebenhiiner’s proposed iden- 
tification of our portrait as that of Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia (1528 - 
1580). 

Doubts of the identification of the Cassel portrait as the Duke of Atri 
were raised by a wholly mediocre portrait of a man seated at a table with 
an open book, which was published when in the art market and at- 
tributed to Titian (Detlev von Hadeln, ‘’Tizians Bildnis Giovanni Fran- 
cesco d’ Acquaviva,” Pantheon, xui, 1934, 16-17). In the upper right cor- 
ner of the picture is the inscription GIOVANNI ACQUAVIVA ... ATRI 
ANNO MDLI and below on the edge of the table TITIANVS F. Both in- 
scriptions appear to be written by the same hand. The “signature,” 
although correctly spelled, does not closely resemble the artist’s authentic 
lettering (for illustrations of Titian’s signatures, see Wethey, 1, 1975, 
pls. 238-39), 

The clumsy pose of the man and the generally inferior quality of the 
painting have led to grave doubts about its attribution to a great master 
such as Titian. The best that can be suggested would be that it is the work 
of a follower. Only two scholars have included it in their books as by Ti- 
tian, but with a question mark: Tietze, 1936, u, 295, and Pallucchini, 
1969, 11, pl. 379. Berenson omitted it; Valcanover, 1960, 1, pl. 157, doubted 
it, and it was rejected outright by Hetzer, in Thieme-Becker, xxxiv, 
1940, 166; also by Dussler, Pantheon, xxviii, 1970, 550, and by Wethey, 
n, 1971, Cat. No. x-1. 

In spite of the apparently short body and the total lack of personality 
of the man in the Hadeln ” Acquaviva,” the face and beard are not totally 
unlike those of the aristocratic lancer in Titian’s great portrait at Cassel. 





13 Pompeo Leoni, Tomb of Philip II (detail). Monastery of 
El Escorial, Church (photo: Patrimonio Nacional) 


We doubt that this seated man is really the Duke of Atri, but it is not im- 
possible. Nevertheless, both inscriptions, i.e., the identification and the 
so-called signature, were surely added later. Normally an identification 
of a sitter was added later by a descendant. Among Titian’s portraits, we 
can cite four in which the sitter’s name in Latin is included at the top, and 
all of them appear to be later additions: Comes Baldassar Castilionius in 
the Dublin National Gallery, and Gabriel Tadinus Egues in the Bühler 
Collection at Winterthur; Daniel Barbarus in the National Gallery at Ot- 
tawa, and Martinus Pasqualigo [sic] in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington (Wethey, u, 1971, pls. 39, 85, 95, and 103). 

Our contention is that Hadeln’s attribution is inconsequential in the 
solution of our problem. 

A much earlier portrait of Emanuele Filiberto, then only 20 years of 
age and still only Prince not Duke of Savoy, was apparently painted by 
Titian and assistants at Augsburg in 1548. It was listed in Mary of 
Hungary's inventories when she retired from Brussels to Cigales in 
Spain. In the document published by Alexander Pinchart, ‘Tableaux et 
sculptures de Marie d'Autriche,” Revue universelle des arts, 11, 1836, 
150, the portrait of the Duke of Savoy is listed as No. 1 and as by Titian. 
No painter is mentioned, however, in the Spanish inventory of 1558: see: 
Rudolf Beer, “Archivo de Simancas,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen des allerhôchsten Kaiserhauses, Vienna, xu, 1891, Pt. u, p. 
CLXIV, item 69. 

In the portrait gallery of the palace of El Pardo (not the Prado) near 
Madrid, the inventory of 1582 includes as No. 10 the portrait of 
Emanuele Filiberto, Duke of Savoy, by Titian. Unluckily the entire 
gallery was destroyed by fire on March 13, 1604 (not 1608): see Luis 
Calandre, El Palacio del Pardo, Madrid, 1953, 46, No. 10. The whole mat- 
ter is summarized in Wethey, 11, 1971, 202-03. 
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14 Escutcheon of the 
Duke of Atri, recon- 
struction (A. S. Wethey) 





Aragon-Naples with their own rampant lion, blue with red 
claws on a gold field (Fig. 14). Justi’s identification is 
further supported by the important fact that the Ac- 
quaviva d'Aragona had the right to a dragon crest.5s 
Giovanni Francesco Acquaviva d’Aragona had long 
been an exile when Titian painted his portrait in 1552. The 
French general Lautrec attempted to take Naples for the 
King of France in 1528 and had drawn many Neapolitans 
to the French side, among them the heir to the duchy of 
Atri. The expedition failed and Giulio Antonio Acquaviva 
d’Aragona with his young son Giovanni Francesco fled 
with other adherents of the French to Paris, where they 
were supported by royal pensions and formed an influen- 
tial Italian colony under Francis I, Henry II, and during 
the regency of Catherine de’ Medici. In 1530 Duke Giulio 
Antonio was declared a rebel by the crown of Naples and 
his titles and lands were conferred on a cousin.$ Another 
of these Neapolitan exiles was Giovanni Caracciolo, Prince 


55 Litta, x1, Acquaviva di Napoli, Table I. The circumstance that the 
pallets of Aragon appear in the dexter of the escutcheon of Aragon- 
Naples rather than in the sinister, as in the case of the della Rovere shield, 
is undoubtedly explained by the fact that the Acquaviva also bore the 
name d’Aragona. 


An example of the Acquaviva shield with the single rampant lion is il- 
lustrated in Wilhelm Rentzman, Wappenbilder Lexikon (Berlin, 1876), 
ed. Ottfried Neubecker, Munich, 1974, 149, top line; the quartered es- 
cutcheon of the Acquaviva d'Aragona, Dukes of Atri, appears in the 
same volume, xxxvu, bottom line. 

Giulio, who was great-great-grandfather of Giovanni Francesco, died 
fighting the Turks in 1481. The church of S. Maria dell'Isola is actually a 
little more than a mile southeast of Conversano. See also Touring Club 
Italiana, Guida d'Italia, Puglia, Milan, 1962, 295. 

The Acquaviva family came originally from Germany and was descend- 
ed from the ducal house of Bavaria. Passing to Italy in the 10th century, 


of Melfi, a commander of great military skill whom 
Francis | made Marshall of France and Commandant in 
the Piedmont. Caracciolo himself had married into the Ac- 
quaviva family and his daughter Camilla became the wife 
of Giovanni Francesco Acquaviva d'Aragona who, though 
he died in exile in 1569 in France, persisted all his life in 
calling himself the Duke of Atri. The Commandant Carac- 
ciolo died in Susa in 1550, where his widow continued to 
reside until her own death in 1560.5” 

Part of Justi’s argument for his identification involves 
the fact that in 1552 Aretino wrote two letters mentioning 
Titian’s portrait, one in August to Giovanni Francesco 
himself, the other in December to his duchess, whom 
Aretino strangely calls Susanna. Could it be that Aretino, 
whose own name means “of Arezzo,” was ignorant of her 
name but aware that she was from Susa, and so simply 
gave her this appellation because it could have the mean- 
ing “of Susa”? Justi reconstructs the gathering of a coun- 
cil of war for an invasion of the Kingdom of Naples via 
the Abruzzi, held in Chioggia in the summer of 1552 and 
attended by a good many of the Neopolitan exiles from 
Paris. From early that year there were many comings and 
goings of these people. One of the exiles, Giovanni Ber- 
nardino Sanseverino, Duke of Somma, is known to have 
been in Venice early in the spring, for Aretino wrote hima 
letter in March thanking him for gifts delivered by the 
Duke's secretary.5* It is Justi’s hypothesis that the Duke 
of Atri spent several months that year in Venice as one of 
these conspirators. 

In the portrait, the waterfall in the spreading moun- 
tainous landscape behind the figure may very well be a 
sort of visual pun on the name Acquaviva.“ Certainly the 
cupid (Fig. 12), identified by the bow and quiver of arrows 
that lie beside him, who supports the fantastic dragon- 
crested helmet, fills a heraldic function here that points 
directly to Naples. Winged supporters for escutcheons, 
such as victories, angels, and putti, are common in many 
periods, but the only other example of actual cupids 
known to us occurs over the inner arch of the entrance 
gate of the Castelnuovo at Naples (Fig. 15). Here, two 


they acquired lands in the March of Ancona, and subsequently under the 
Hohenstaufen emperors obtained vast properties in the Abruzzi in which 
was included the town of Acquaviva, whence their name (Giovanni B. 
Crollalanza, Dizionario, 1976, s.v. ” Acquaviva”). 

56 He had inherited the title only in 1529 on the death of his grandfather, 
Andrea Matteo Acquaviva d'Aragona. See Litta, x1, Acquaviva di Napoli, 
Table tv; also Justi, 166, 171. Giulio Antonio died in Lyons on October 
18, 1538 and was buried there in the Grands Carmes (Jean Tricou, 
Armorial et repertoire Lyonnais, Paris, 1965, 1, 98). 

57 Litta; Justi, 170-71. 

58 Lettere, 1957, 1, 400, 404-05, 418-20. 


# Justi, 167. Aretino’s letters of July and December, 1552 support this 
thesis; see n. 58. 


As already suggested by Cecil Gould, Titian as Portraitist, London, 
1976, 38. Acquaviva, i.e., living water. 
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cupids, their bows and quivers hung about them, support 
the escutcheon, Aragon quartered with Naples, of the 
dynasty founded by Alfonso the Magnanimous. 

Surely, an additional heraldic element is involved in the 
colors of red and gold used in the costume of the Italian 
nobleman. Such brilliance must convey a special meaning 
in a period when most of Titian’s sitters wore black. As 
has been said before, the escutcheon of Aragon is gold 
with four vertical red stripes. Another example of this 
kind of heraldic use of colors occurred at the celebrated 
meeting between Henry VIII and Francis I in June, 1520. 
The particular colors of Henry at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold were white, russet, and gold, but the state litter of his 
queen, Katherine of Aragon, was hung, certainly not by 
chance, with the red and gold of Aragon.® 

It seems beyond question that Justi was right and that 
the gentleman in red and gold in Cassel is Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Acquaviva d'Aragona, the exiled Duke of Atri. 

The portrait of the Duke of Atri is unusually large 
(2.304 X 1.532m) for a single figure in Titian’s oeuvre 
(Fig. 12). It is slightly bigger than the celebrated canvas of 
Philip II in Armor, painted when he was still a prince and 
documented in 1550-51 (Madrid, Prado). Only the 
Allegorical Portrait of Philip II, which commemorates the 
Victory of Lepanto, exceeds it in its original size of 2.98 X 
1.95m.62 The portrayal of the standing figure in full length 
is likewise significant, for Titian elected to present only 
five other men in this way, all of them of elevated rank: 
Charles V with a Dog (Prado), the so-called Hurtado de 
Mendoza (Florence, Pitti), Guidobaldo II della Rovere, 
Cardinal Cristoforo Madruzzo (Sao Paulo), and Philip 11.63 
In the magnificent portrait in Cassel the richness of the red 
velvet with gilded bronze studs of the Duke’s brigandine 
armor, the red hose and shoes, the dashing plumed and be- 
jewelled hat, and the theatrically brilliant helmet with 
dragon crest and plumes are beyond compare. Even the 
lance, which the Duke holds so casually, is covered with 


61 Joycelyne Gledhill Russell, The Field of the Cloth of Gold, London and 
New York, 1969, 123 and 128. 


62 Wethey, t1, Cat. No. 1, gives the known provenance and full 
bibliography of the portrait of the Duke of Atri, which is signed 
TITIANVS FECIT and dated ca. 1552 on the basis of Aretino’s letters of 
that year (see n. 58). Full data on the portrait of Philip I, which is 
documented 1550-51, are in Wethey, u, Cat. No. 78; the Allegory of 
Lepanto, and the true facts about its enlargement, Cat. No. 84. Obviously 
the Charles V at Mühlberg, an equestrian portrait, is still larger, 3.32 x 
2.79m (Cat. No. 21). 
#3 Wethey, 11, pls. 55, 60, 165, 166, and Philip Il in four portraits, pls. 174, 
179, 180, 183. 

We have listed here all authentic full-length standing male portraits by 
Titian. The little girl, Clarice Strozzi (Berlin), did not seem to us to belong 
here. 


6 Kenneth Clark's Animals and Men, London, 1977, has a good color 





15 Escutcheon of Alfonso V of Aragon, King of Naples. 
Naples, Castelnuovo (photo: Naples, Soprintendenza, courtesy 
of Michael Stoughton) 


red velvet.*4 For contrast, Titian introduced the appealing 
white hound, the light flesh of the cupid, and in the 
costume the gray chain mail of the sleeves. No less spec- 
tacular is the background setting, as dazzling a piece of il- 
lusionistic landscape as the setting of Titian's great 
mythological picture of the Rape of Europa in Boston.fs 

In view of the originality of the entire conception and 
unsurpassed brilliance of the whole execution, Titian sure- 
ly regarded this picture as a major commission. It is in es- 
sence a state portrait of a nobleman who had been dis- 
possessed of his Neapolitan estates, but who never relin- 
quished his right to them. He appears arrogant, self- 
assured in the extreme, possibly as compensation for his 
unwilling exile in France. Surely, there is no intention of 
satire here, as has been suggested.66 To twentieth-century 


reproduction in pl. 154. The jewelled ornament on the Duke of Atri's hat 
seems surely mere decoration. It is clearly not heraldic, and it represents 
no insignia known to us. The design with the two cupids is typically 
Mannerist. 


65 Wethey, Titian, ut, The Mythological and Historical Paintings, Lon- 
don, 1975, Cat. No. 32, pls. 138-141, documented 1559-1562. 


s% Gould, 38. Gould is mistaken in calling the crest of “unprecedented 
and totally impractical size.” This crest and that of the Duke of Urbino 
are imitative of tournament crests, which were made of light materials 
such as pasteboard, cloth, or leather over a wood or wire framework, and 
were towering constructions (Fox-Davies, 1969, 251). An emblazonment 
of the Tagliavia d’Aragona, ill. in Siebmacher (cited n. 52), Pt. 2, A, pl 
344, shows an enormous winged dragon crest of Aragon several times 
larger than the helmet. An excellent example of the enormous plumes on 
tournament helmets is seen in the mural ca. 1535 in Walwel Castle at 
Cracow, ill in Jan Bialostocki, The Art of the Renaissance in Western 
Europe, London, 1976, pl. 71. 
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16 G. Vighi, called L’ Argenta, Emanual e Filiberto, Duke of 
Savoy, 1565. Turin, Galleria Sabauda 


eyes, the costume appears exotic, but it was not so in the 
sixteenth century — only an extraordinarily beautiful lan- 
cer’s outfit and a heraldic helmet, not meant for battle.s7 

In a recent lecture, Dr. Herbert Siebenhiiner of 


#7 Stuart Pyhrr has made the imaginative suggestion that the Duke of 
Atri may be allegorically presented here as the god Mars. The presence of 
Cupid would in that case refer to him as the son of Mars, the offspring of 
the war god's affair with Venus. The lance could also be regarded as an 
attribute of Mars. On the other hand, Aretino in his letters apropos the 
Atri portrait makes no suggestion of such an intention. 


58 Siebenhtiner, 1-15. Thanks are due to Professor Egon Verheyen of 
Johns Hopkins University for calling our attention to this lecture and 
its publication. 


9 So dated by Lionello Giorgio Boccia and E. R. Coelho, L'Arte dell’ ar- 
matura in ltalia, Milan, 1967, No. 368, ill. and catalogue entry. 


Wiirzburg University argued that the Cassel portrait 
represents Emanuele Filiberto, Duke of Savoy (1528-1580) 
and that Titian painted it in 1566 when the Duke visited 
Venice.* In the first place, the gentleman at Cassel (Fig. 
12) bears no discernible resemblance to the Duke of Savoy 
as he appears in the portrait at Turin (Fig. 16) by 
L’Argenta, datable 1565. This full-length figure shows 
the Duke of Savoy wearing half-armor ornamented with 
bands of raised decoration, his hands in steel gauntlets, 
wearing around his neck the collar and pendant of the Or- 
der of the Santissima Annunziata, founded by his ancestor 
Amadeus VI in 1362. Held against his leg in his right 
mailed fist is the general’s baton which he had carried for 
years as one of the top commanders of Charles V. In con- 
trast, the Duke of Atri, who was never a commander, 
carries only a lance. By the side of Emanuele Filiberto is a 
helmet with a towering crest of tiers of plumes. In contrast 
to the bushy beard of the portrait in Cassel, he wears wide 
turned-up mustaches and an elegant and closely cut point- 
ed beard, just as the Venetian ambassador in 1566 
described them: “porta poca barba e grandissimi 
mostacchi rivolti in alto. 7° Below the half-armor the 
costume shows the wider, shorter, stiffened and more 
balloon-like trunk hose fashionable in the last third of the 
sixteenth century, leaving visible a greater length of leg 
than appears in the portrait in Cassel. 

Above all, the presence of the dragon crest in the por- 
trait at Cassel makes Siebenhiiner’s theory untenable. The 
crest of the counts and dukes of Savoy, from the time of 
Amadeus VI in the second third of the fourteenth century 
onward, was a frontal lion’s head of gold flanked by silver 
wings.71 

The engraved portrait by Aegidius Sadeler (Fig. 17), 
which appears as the frontispiece of De Vita Emmanuelis 
Philiberti, Turin, 1596, demonstrates even more clearly the 
disparity between the Duke of Savoy's appearance and 
that of the Cassel portrait? Here again are the wide up- 
turned mustaches, the closely clipped pointed beard, and 
around his neck are the collar and pendant of the Order of 
the Annunciation. By contrast, the gentleman in Cassel 
wears no order at all. Moreover, at the top of the engrav- 
ing is reproduced the full emblazonment of Emanuele 
Filiberto, with lion supporters, and the escutcheon sur- 
rounded by all of the collars of knighthood to which he 


7 Quoted in Francesco Cognasso, | Savoia, Varese, 1941, 357. 


7 Crollalanza, Encyclopedia, 180; Rietstap. A late example of the full 
Savoy achievement, with escutcheon, helmet, ducal crown, mantling 
and crest, appears on a tapestry of about 1780 with the arms of Amadeo 
IN (Citta di Torino, Mostra del barocco piemontese, Turin, 1963, 1, Pt. 3 
Arazzi, No. 47 and pl. 29). 


7 The engraving is reproduced in Storici di Piemonte, pref. Luigi 
Einaudi, Turin, 1961, 1, 196. Unfortunately Erich Hubala accepted 
Siebenhüner's theory without question. See ‘’Tizians Madonna mit der 
Abendlandschaft in der alten Pinakothek’, Münchner Jahrbuch, xxix 
1978, 31-48. 
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18 Alessandro Vittoria, Franciscus Acquavivus, Dux 
Hadriae, medal. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Münzenkabinett (photo: Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum) 





17 Aegidius Sadeler, Emanuel Philibertus, Dux Sabaudiae, 
1596, frontispiece 


was entitled: the Savoyard Annunciation (conferred 
before 1553), the Burgundian Golden Fleece (investiture in 
1546 at Utrecht), the English Order of the Garter (con- 
ferred at the time of the marriage of Philip IT and Mary 
Tudor in 1554), and the French Order of St. Michael 
(probably bestowed on the occasion of the Duke's 
marriage in 1559 to Marguerite of Valois). Above these are 
three helmets and three crests, the central helmet bearing a 
ducal crown and for its crest the winged lion’s head of the 
house of Savoy mentioned above. This crest effectively 
eliminates Siebenhiiner’s identification of the Cassel por- 
trait, whose dragon-crested helmet cannot possibly ac- 
company a prince of the House of Savoy.” 





73 The side helmets and their crests represent other lines of the Duke’s in- 19 Detail of Fig. 12, head of the Duke of Atri. Cassel, 
heritance, the crest on the right being that of Saxony. Gemäldegalerie (photo: Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Cassel) 
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There is the further circumstance that the medal of 
FRANCISCUS ACQUAVIVA DUX HADRIAE (Fig. 18) 
in the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna’ shows a 
reasonable likeness to the head in Titian’s portrait (Fig. 
19). Although profile portraits on medals are often very 
difficult to compare with full-face painted likenesses, a 
careful examination reveals that the eyes, nose, eyebrows, 
and ear are essentially the same. The cut of the beard dif- 
fers in that it is somewhat more pointed and curled in 
clusters in Vittoria’s medal, but this difference is probably 
as much due to the bronze medium as anything else. A 
heavy bushy beard like that of the Duke of Atri in Titian’s 
painting serves partially to mask the whole countenance, 
even though it is presumed to suggest virility. 

In the portrait at Cassel, as well as in the medal, 
Giovanni Francesco Acquaviva d'Aragona wears no in- 
signia of any military order, although he was made a 
knight of the Order of St. Michael in 1554 by Henry II of 
France.75 This omission adds further substance to the date 
of 1552 when Aretino’s letters document a portrait of the 
Duke of Atri by Titian. 

The Cassel painting is one of Titian’s major works. It is 
not a penetrating psychological study like Paul III and His 
Grandsons (Naples),” but rather a grandiose demonstra- 
tion in the spirit of a state portrait. This handsome 
nobleman in the prime of life, aged about forty-two, is 
proud of his athletic physique as well as of his aristocratic 
lineage. He makes no concession to the loss of his 
Aragonese-Neapolitan possessions and the fact that he 
was forced to live in France on a pension supplied by 
Francis I and later rulers. It would appear that he had 
never been in battle, although it is probable that like other 
men of his day, he had engaged in tournaments. 


How different is Titian’s portrait of Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, Duke of Urbino (Fig. 1), captain-general of 
the land forces of Venice. who proudly displays his baton 
of command. A seasoned warrior and astute leader, he had 
endured strenuous hardship during the years he passed in 
the interests of Venice in Lombardy and Tuscany before 
and after the siege and sack of Rome, and later in the 
defense of Venetian possessions, especially Brescia, 
Verona, and Vicenza.” Titian makes us aware of these 
facts. Throughout his career, the great artist portrayed 
statesmen, warriors, intellectuals, aristocrats, and 
churchmen, and he exhibited the most extraordinary un- 


74 We are indebted to Dr. Charles Hope for first calling our attention to 
the Vittoria medal. Dr. M. Leithe-Jasper of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum at Vienna kindly showed us the medal and provided the 
photograph of it. 


75 Litta, x1, Acquaviva di Napoli, Table iv. 


20 Titian’s 
escutcheon. Pieve 
di Cadore, Casa di 
Tiziano, 1533. 
(photo: Carlo de 
Santi, Belluno) 





derstanding of a wide range of human character. At the 
same time, his portraits are masterpieces of unsurpassed 
pictorial beauty. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Appendix 


Titian's Own Escutcheon 

In earlier publications we discussed the composition and explanation of 
the escutcheon devised for the great painter Titian by imperial heralds in 
Barcelona in 1533 (Fig. 20).7 It was pointed out that the black band across 
the center represents the belt of knighthood, and that the black chevron 
on a silver field in the base was the coat-of-arms of the city of Udine, 
long the seat of the Patriarchate of Aquilea. Its extensive temporal 
holdings for centuries included Cadore, Titian’s birthplace, and the 
whole province of Friuli. The chief, i.e., upper third of the shield, with its 
golden field and black double-headed eagle, is obviously the device of the 
Empire, traditionally forming the upper part of arms conferred by an em- 
peror. Now at last the dragon crest can be explained. It too is the winged 
dragon of Aragon, which would have been particularly in the minds of 
heralds in Barcelona composing an emblazonment for Titian. 


7 Wethey, n, Cat. No. 76, pls. 126-29. 
77 Sanuto, XLVI, XLVHL LU, etc., passim. 


7s Wethey, n, 21, n. 88; 111, 248-49, and a color reproduction on the recto 
of the frontispiece. 
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Artemisia Gentileschi’s Self-Portrait as the Allegory of Painting* 


Mary D. Garrard 


In her Self-Portrait as the Allegory of Painting, Artemisia 
Gentileschi (1593-ca. 1652) made an audacious claim upon 
the core of artistic tradition, to create an entirely new im- 
age that was quite literally unavailable to any male artist. 
Her apparently modest self-image was, moreover, a 
sophisticated commentary upon a central philosophical 
issue of later Renaissance art theory, indicating an iden- 
tification with her profession on a plane of greater self- 
awareness, intellectually and culturally, than has 
previously been acknowledged. 

In the Self-Portrait, which at present hangs in Ken- 
sington Palace (Fig. 1),1 Artemisia depicted herself in the 
act of painting, accompanied by several, though not all, of 
the attributes of the female personification of Painting as 
set forth in Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia. These include: a 
golden chain around her neck with a pendant mask which 
stands for imitation, unruly locks of hair which symbolize 
the divine frenzy of the artistic temperament, and drappo 
cangiante, garments with changing colors which allude to 
the painter's skills.2 In 1962 Michael Levey confirmed the 
identity of the artist through a comparison with other 
seventeenth-century images of Artemisia and connected 
the picture with Ripa's description of Pittura.3 Levey's in- 
terpretation of the work as a self-portrait of the artist in 
the guise of Pittura has gained general acceptance. Yet 
although his interpretation is iconographically correct, it 
remains iconologically incomplete, for the artist’s unique 
artistic achievement has gone curiously unnoticed, a point 
best illustrated by Levey’s remark that “the picture’s real 
intention [might] have been earlier recognized if it had 


* This article is an expanded version of a paper delivered at the College 
Art Association meeting in Los Angeles in 1977. I am grateful to the 
American Association of University Women for a fellowship awarded me 
in 1978-79, which has facilitated my continuing study of Artemisia Gen- 
tileschi’s treatment of traditional themes. 

I would like to thank in particular Pamela Askew, whose insights 
generously offered at an early stage, and whose perspicacious advice 
provided later, helped to shape this study in an invaluable way. I am also 
indebted to Norma Broude for her thoughtful critical reading of the 
manuscript, and to H. Diane Russell and Law B. Watkins for many 
helpful suggestions and discussions. 

N.B.: A bibliography of frequently cited sources appears at the end of 
this article. 


1 The painting, which bears on the table the inscription “A. G. F.,” for- 
merly hung at Hampton Court, but has been at Kensington Palace since 
1974, Its presence in the English Royal Collections is first documented in 
1649, when it was described in the inventory of Abraham van der Doort 
as “Arthemisia gentilesco, done by her selfe.” See The Walpole Society, 
XX1V, 1935-36, 96, and Oliver Millar, The Walpole Society, xm, 1970- 
72, 186, n. 5. The picture was sold to Jackson and others on October 23, 


been painted by a man.” The fact is, no man could have 
painted this particular image because by tradition the art 
of painting was symbolized by an allegorical female 
figure, and thus only a woman could identify herself with 
the personification. By joining the types of the artist por- 
trait and the allegory of painting, Gentileschi managed to 
unite in a single image two themes that male artists had 
been obliged to treat separately, even though these themes 
often carried the same basic message. A brief look at some 
concerns reflected in pictorial treatments of these two 
themes will shed light upon the dilemma faced by male ar- 
tists who had to keep them separate. It will also clarify for 
us Artemisia’s own intention in this work and, more 
generally, her ideas on the art of painting. 

Pittura, or the allegorical representation of the art of 
painting as a female figure, made her appearance in Italian 
art sometime in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
along with the equally new female personifications of 
sculpture and architecture. Vasari was the first artist to 
make systematic use of female personifications of the arts. 
We find them in the decorations of his house at Arezzo 
(Fig. 2), in those for his house in Florence (Fig. 6), and on 
the frames of the individual artist portraits that head the 
chapters of the Vite.’ The earliest sixteenth-century image 
of Pittura that I know was painted by Vasari in 1542, in 
the Stanza della Fama of his Arezzo house, along with im- 
ages of Scultura, Architettura, and Poesia. Each is shown 
as an isolated female figure, seated and seen in profile, 
engaged in practicing the art she symbolizes. Vasari's 
archetypal Pittura is closely echoed in the mid-sixteenth- 


1651, and recovered for the Crown at the Restoration. It is mentioned 
again in an inventory of the reconstituted collection of Charles I prepared 
in 1687-88 (The Walpole Society, xxiv, 1935-36, 90). See also nn. 55 and 
67, below. For literature on the picture not discussed in this article, see 
Michael Levey, The Later Italian Pictures in the Collection of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, Greenwich, Conn., 1964, 82. 


2 Ripa, 429-30. 
3 Levey, 79-80. 
4 See Bissell, 162; and Spear, 98. 


5 W. Bombe, “Giorgio Vasaris Hauser in Florenz und Arezzo,” Belvedere, 
xu-xit, 1928, 55ff.; and Paola Barocchi, Vasari pittore, Milan, 1964, 23, 
127; 50-51 and 138. See also Winner, 19ff. and 24-25. 

Vasari’s images of Pittura designed for the frames surrounding the ar- 
tists’ portraits appeared as woodcut illustrations in the second (1568) edi- 
tion of the Lives of the Artists. These images were also included in 
Vasaris Libro de’disegni; proofs of the woodcut illustrations were 
pasted in as headings of the decorative borders framing the drawings in 
his collection. See O. Kurz, “Giorgio Vasari’s Libro de’ Disegni” Old 
Master Drawings, x1, June, 1937, 1-15 and plates; and xu, December, 
1937, 32-44 and plates. 
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1 Artemisia 
Gentileschi, Self- 
Portrait as La Pittura. 
London, Kensington 
Palace, Collection of 
Her Majesty the 
Queen (photo: Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, 
St. James’s Palace) 





century engraving representing Pittura by Bartolommeo turies.7 

Passerotti (Fig. 3),6 and she appears in art with increasing The sixteenth-century creation of a noble personifica- 
frequency in the later sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- tion for the art of painting constituted a kind of status 
6 Adam von Bartsch, Le Peintre graveur, Leipzig, 1870, xu, 6. See also that his print undoubtedly postdates Vasari's image of Pittura. 


Mary Pittaluga, L'Incisione italiana nel Cinquecento, Milan, 1930, 313. 


` 7 See Andor Pigler, Barockthemen, Budapest, 1956, n, 472, for a short list 
The print is not dated, but the life-span of Passerotti (1529-1592) indicates 


of images of Pittura. 


2 Vasari, La Pittura. 
Arezzo, Casa Vasari 
(from Barocchi, Vasari 
pittore) 


3 Passerotti, La Pittura. 
(photo: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) 


symbol for that art, indicating the moment of its social and 
cultural arrival. In the Middle Ages, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture had not been included among the Liberal 
Arts. The Trivium (Dialectic, Rhetoric, and Grammar) and 
the Quadrivium (Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and 
Astrology) were established as the canonic seven arts in 
the fifth-century allegorical treatise of Martianus Capella, 
and in manuscripts and in sculptural cycles they were 
usually depicted as female figures, following the Roman 
tradition of allegorical personification, although the artes 


8 On the complex history of the Liberal Arts in the Middle Ages, see P. 
d’Ancona, “Le rappresentazioni allegoriche delle arti liberali nel medio 
evo e nel rinascimento,” L'Arte, v, 1902, 37ff., 211ff., 269ff. and 370ff; 
L. Ettlinger, ‘’Pollaiuolo's Tomb of Pope Sixtus IV,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvi, 1953, 239-271, esp. 250ff.; L. 
Ettlinger, “Muses and Liberal Arts,” Essays in the History of Art Presented 
to Rudolf Wittkower, London, 1967, 29-39, esp. 32, n. 23; Jean Seznec, 
The Survival of the Pagan Gods, Princeton, 1972 (Ist edition, 1953), 
chap. iv; Adolf Katzenellenbogen, The Sculptural Programs of Chartres 
Cathedral, Baltimore, 1959, 15ff.; Horst W. Janson, Apes and Ape Lore, 
London, 1952, 295ff.; and L. Heydenreich, ‘Eine illustrierte Martianus 
Capella-Handschrift des Mittelalters und ihre Kopien im Zeitalter des 
Frühhumanismus,” Kunstgeschichtliche Studien für Hans Kauffman, 
Berlin, 1956, 59-66. 

Contrary to a belief widely held in the Renaissance, the art of painting 
appears to have had no firm standing among the Liberal Arts in an- 
tiquity. In part, this is because the Liberal Arts did not become an 
organized set of entities until the Middle Ages, but see Pevsner, 34, who 
observes that art was not the profession of educated men in ancient 
Greece; and Wittkower, 7-8, and 16, who asserts that the visual arts were 
never admitted to the Liberal Arts in ancient Rome. Panofsky, on the 
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liberales themselves were not personified in antiquity.* 
Painting and Sculpture were occasionally included in 
Liberal Arts cycles on the porches of medieval cathedrals, 
specifically those of Sens, Laon, and Chartres (north), and 
on the Florentine Campanile.’ Invariably in these last in- 
stances, however, the personifying figure for Painting or 
Sculpture is not female but male, even when, as at Laon 
(Fig. 4), all of the other arts are shown as women. The dis- 
tinction is significant. These figures do not represent the 
Fine Arts, as has been suggested, since the Fine Arts did 


other hand (p. 13), sustains the contrary position of Pliny the Elder, that 
painting was a Liberal Art in antiquity (Natural History xxxv. 77), and 
points to the acceptance of this view in the Renaissance and to its reitera- 
tion by theorists. See also Kris and Kurz, 4ff. 


° Figures representing Painting are found on the central portal of Sens 
Cathedral (end of the 12th century), at Laon Cathedral (1210-1230), and 
on the north porch at Chartres (ca. 1250). (In the last example, the male 
personification is found among male Liberal Arts figures.) See Eugène 
Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture 
française du XI® au XVI siècle, Paris, 1874, u, 1-10. The male figure who 
stands for Painting on the Florentine Campanile, a relief of 1337-1340, 
from the Andrea Pisano workshop, is juxtaposed with a figure represent- 
ing sculpture. These figures stand among female personifications of the 
traditional Liberal Arts. When, a century later, Luca della Robbia added 
to the north side of the Campanile figures symbolizing some of the 
Liberal Arts, he used male exponents of the arts, e.g., Orpheus for Music, 
Euclid for Geometry, Pythagoras for Arithmetic, sustaining the tendency 
seen in the earlier cycle to depict practitioners, now allegorized with 
reference to antiquity. See Walter and Elisabeth Paatz, Kirchen von 
Florenz, Frankfurt am Main, 1952, ui, 389 and 549ff; and d'Ancona, 
L'Arte, No. 5, 1902, 223ff. 
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not yet exist as a concept, but rather the Mechanical Arts, 
or what would later be called the crafts.1° In contrast to 
their female neighbors, the male figures who stand for the 
guild-controlled crafts of painting and sculpture are not 
really personifications; rather, they represent artisans, 
human practitioners of the activities to which they refer. 
And this in turn reflects the status of these arts. Painting 
was not yet conceived as an activity whose practical aspect 
was subordinate to an intellectual or spiritually significant 
dimension, and thus it was not yet considered worthy of 
personification as an abstract entity, even though its 
progress toward that level was indicated by its occasional 
inclusion in medieval Liberal Arts cycles." 

In the fifteenth century, the seven Liberal Arts were 
raised to ten with the addition of Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Theology, as can be seen in the Tarocchi engravings, 
published in the 1460's, and also on Pollaiuolo’s Tomb of 
Sixtus IV in the Vatican, of around 1490, where Poetry 
was replaced by Perspective. Painting and Sculpture were 
still not included among the Liberal Arts,12 despite the 
earlier efforts of Ghiberti, Alberti, and the humanists to 
secure the position of these arts as noble pursuits.13 The 
inferior position of Painting in the quattrocento, both in 
the intellectual order and in the popular imagination, is 
documented graphically in the scheme of the Tarocchi 
engravings, with its fixed sequence of levels of being and 
of value.'* In the hierarchy of the Tarocchi, Painting is not 
included among the Liberal Arts; indeed, the Artisan (Fig. 
5) appears in the very lowest category, the so-called Con- 
ditions of Man, where he is superior only to the Servant. 
The Conditions of Man, in turn, is separated from the 
third highest category, the Liberal Arts, by the inter- 
mediate class of Apollo and the Nine Muses, who also 
symbolize the arts, but, again, not the visual arts.15 The 
structure of the Tarocchi vividly illustrates the traditional 
position of the arts of painting and sculpture in the social 
order, before they joined the Liberal Arts in the early six- 
teenth century as a consequence of the successful efforts 


10 Tolnay, 30, n. 19, called these figures ‘Fine Arts.” The seven artes 
mechanicae, first codified by Hugh of St. Victor in the 12th century, were 
eventually joined in pictorial representations by a variety of other non- 
liberal crafts, occupations, and skills. See Michael Evans, “ Allegorical 
Women and Practical Men: The Iconography of the Artes 
Reconsidered,” in Derek Baker, ed., Medieval Women (Studies in 
Church History, Subsidia 1), Oxford, 1978, 325-26. 


11 Evans (as cited in n. 10) has shown that male figures represented the 
Liberal Arts in some medieval manuscripts, either as famous exponents 
in combination with female personifications, or, more rarely, as the artes 
themselves. In the case of the canonical seven Liberal Arts, it is not easy 
to determine whether the male figure is an unidentified historical expo- 
nent or a literal practitioner. Evans cites many instances, however, of 
figures who represent the non-liberal arts, especially in the later Middle 
Ages; these are almost invariably male and, necessarily, practitioners 
rather than famous exponents. 


RL. Ettlinger, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvi, 
1953, 258-59, convincingly rejects the interpretation of some historians 
that Perspective on the Tomb of Sixtus IV represents the fine arts in 
general and Painting in particular, on the ground that Prospettiva, 





giv yar forme de cli, eus une Belette peafagonele. La iosieme, ia 


4 Laon Cathedral, figures from Liberal Arts 
cycle (from Viollet-le Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné, 
u, figs. 12-15) 





of Leonardo and Michelangelo to elevate them from 
manual to intellectual activities. 

Leonardo’s famous argument for the inclusion of 
painting (though not sculpture) among the Liberal Arts on 
account of its genesis in the imagination need not be 
recounted here.'* Less familiar is one practical result of the 


following medieval usage, is synonymous with optics, not with pictorial 
perspective construction. Ettlinger’s position is confirmed by the inscrip- 
tion and by the attribute of Prospettiva, which is an astrolabe. 


8 Alberti (Book 11, 28) echoes Pliny in asserting that painting was among 
the Liberal Arts in ancient Rome; Ghiberti had planned to add to the 
third book of his Commentaries a discussion of the artes liberales, which 
were in his view a necessary humanistic foundation for the education of 
the sculptor. See Richard Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 
1956, 311. 


"A good brief overview of the Tarocchi engravings is given in Jay 
Levenson, Konrad Oberhuber, and Lynn Sheehan, Early Italian Engrav- 
ings from the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1973, 81ff. See 
also Seznec, Survival of the Pagan Gods, 137ff. 


18 On Apollo and the Muses as symbols of the arts, and the deliberate 
anagrammatic parallel with Apelles, see Winner, 13ff: and Seznec, 140ff. 


te For the passage in which Leonardo argues for the separation of the art 
of painting from craftsmanship, see Jean Paul Richter, The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1939, 1, 654ff. See also Pevsner, 
30ff., and Blunt, 49ff. 





5 The Artisan, Tarocchi engravings, E series 
(photo: National Gallery of Art) 


acceptance of Leonardo's point of view: only when the art 
of painting was understood to involve inspiration and to 
result in a higher order of creation than the craftsman's 
product did it become appropriate to symbolize the art 
with an allegorical figure. It must remain an open question 
how female personifications originally came into being, 
yet on an expressive level a female personification for 
Pittura could usefully signal, through the very un- 
usualness of her connection with an activity largely prac- 
ticed by men, that she stood for Art, an abstract essence 
superior to the mere existence of artists. Thus she could 
assist in conveying the concept that art was separate from 
the manual labor connected with its making. It may be 
more than coincidence, then, that Vasari’s images of 


17 On the importance of the motu proprio of 1539 and that of 1540, and 
their dependence upon Michelangelo's singular fame, see Pevsner, 34 
and 56. 

1 Tolnay, 32. 

19 Blunt, chap. tv. 

2 Pevsner, chap. 11. See also C. Goldstein, ‘Vasari and the Florentine Ac- 


cademia del Disegno,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxxvin, 2, 1975, 
145ff. 
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Pittura and Scultura at Arezzo, apparently the first to pre- 
sent these arts as allegorical female figures, should have 
been created two years after the celebrated motu proprio 
of Paul IH, which officially declared sculpture to be a free 
art, exempt from the jurisdiction of guilds.17 

The pictorial elevation of the position of art above that 
of individual artists held immediate advantages for artists 
themselves who, in enlightened self-interest, sought to 
raise the status of their profession. As Tolnay has pointed 
out,!8 the theoretical separation between the fine and the 
mechanical arts during the Renaissance was intimately 
bound up with the social separation between artist and ar- 
tisan. The social problems posed for the later sixteenth- 
century Florentine artist by the association with manual 
arts that still attached to him, despite the personal attain- 
ments of Leonardo and Michelangelo, and the theoretical 
defenses developed by artists to combat this stigma have 
been extensively described in Blunt's classic account. 
Similarly, Pevsner has definitively characterized the of- 
ficial formation of the Florentine Academy in 1563 as the 
outcome of a series of efforts by artists to raise their own 
social status by creating a new organizational structure 
that would effectively free them from their dependence on 
individual guilds, and from an essentially medieval system 
that still lingered in Florence.2? The inevitable conse- 
quence of these concerns and efforts, an aspect that has 
received somewhat less focused art-historical attention, 
was that art itself was drawn into the service of 
propaganda, for the greater glory not of God, but of art 
and artists. It was surely for this purpose that Vasari 
created, shortly after 1561, about the time that the 
Academy was founded, a much fuller-blown Allegory of 
the Arts in his painted decoration for a room in his house 
in Florence. In this cycle, Vasari alternated personifica- 
tions of the arts with narrative scenes from the life of 
Apelles, and added a row of portraits of famous painters 
along the tops of the walls (Fig. 6).21 The campaign to 
elevate the status of art was extended to Rome, where the 
counterpart for Vasari's cycle can be seen in the residence 
of Federico Zuccaro, who was the principal founder of the 
Accademia di S. Luca, the institutional successor to the 
Florentine Academy. Zuccaro’s ceiling fresco of 1598 in 
the Palazzo Zuccaro depicting the Apotheosis of the Artist 
(Fig. 7) presents an idealized male artist accompanied by 
Athena and Apollo, the protectors of the arts, who also 
serve here to sustain the allegorical mode.*? The spreading 
effort to propagandize on behalf of the elevated status of 


21 Vasari’s house in Florence is located at Borgo S. Croce, No. 8. See n. 5 
for literature. For Bocchi’s description of the episodes in the life of 
Apelles, see Barocchi (as cited in n. 5), 138. 


2 Zuccaro’s painting, executed a few years after the establishment of the 
Accademia di S. Luca, also follows shortly after the publication of 
Romano Alberti’s Trattato della nobiltà della pittura ..., Rome, 1585, a 
treatise devoted to the proof that painting is a liberal and not a 
mechanical art. See Mahon, 163, n. 3. 
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6 Vasari, Sala della 
Fama. Florence, Casa 
Vasari (photo: 
Florence, Soprinten- 
denza alle Gallerie) 


art paralleled and sometimes preceded the foundation of 
art academies, a phenomenon exemplified by a painting, 
Athena Introducing Pittura to the Liberal Arts, by Hans 
von Aachen (Fig. 8), executed in Cologne around the turn 
of the seventeenth century. In this work, as in the Italian 
examples, the glorification of art is coupled with enhance- 
ment of the social position of the artist through the use of 
personifications, generally female, to set the narrative on 
an ideal plane. 

Another mode of propagandizing for the status of art, 
and the second thematic tradition to be examined here, 
was self-portraiture in which the artist’s personal status as 
a gentleman was emphasized. Self-portraits such as that 
by Antonio Moro in the Uffizi (Fig. 9) in which the artist 
stands before his easel, holding palette, brushes, and 
mahlstick, yet with the menial implications of these tools 
offset by his fine clothes and by the attachment to the 
blank canvas of a poem written in Greek, were clearly in- 
tended to place the painter among the learned and to dif- 
ferentiate him from the mere artisan. An even more 
pointed expression of the social prestige of the artist can 


23 For a fuller discussion of the role of Athena (Minerva) as emblem of 
the arts, see Tolnay, 21-38, and Winner, esp. 88ff. The picture by Hans 
von Aachen is a modello for a painting in a private collection, London; 
there also exists an engraving after this work by E. Sadeler. Numerous 
examples of paintings and prints representing the theme of the admission 
of Painting to the Liberal Arts can be found in the photographic archive 
of the Warburg Institute, London. 

Hans von Aachen's Pittura predates by a number of years the founda- 
tion of art academies in Germany, the first of which appeared about 1650 
(see Pevsner, 115ff.). On the admission of the art of painting to the 
Liberal Arts in Spain, see M. C. Volk, “On Velazquez and the Liberal 
Arts,” Art Bulletin, ix, 1978, 69ff; and Kahr, 1976, 163ff. 


24 The date 1558 is inscribed on the easel. The Greek verses on the canvas 
were published by Baldinucci, and they were translated into Italian by or- 
der of Cosimo HI, who had acquired the painting. For the text, see Reale 
galleria di Firenze illustrata, ser. m (Ritratti di pittori), Florence, 1817, 1, 
167-69. 











7 Zuccaro, Apotheosis of the Artist. Rome, Palazzo Zuccaro, 
ceiling (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana) 


u 


8 Hans von Aachen, Athena Introducing Painting to the 
Liberal Arts. Brussels, Collection Mrs. Sonia Gilbert (photo: 
Warburg Institute) 











9 Antonio Moro, Self-Portrait. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Florence, 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 





10 Titian, Self-Portrait. Berlin, Gemäldegalerie (photo: Jörg P. 
Anders) 
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11 Sebastien Bourdon, Apelles Painting Campaspe, labeled 
Pictura (photo: Warburg Institute) 


be found in the numerous self-portraits of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that depict the artist wearing a 
golden chain, a reminder of the rank conferred upon him 
by a ruler. Perhaps the noblest example of this genre is Ti- 
tian’s Self-Portrait of ca. 1550 in Berlin (Fig. 10), which 
shows the painter wearing the tokens of rank given him 
twice by the Emperor Charles V.25 Such an expression of 
the social exchange between ruler and artist, and of their 
comparable prestige, had as its original model the 
relationship between Alexander the Great and Apelles, 
symbolized in the story of Alexander's gift to the artist of 
Campaspe, the Emperor's favorite mistress and the paint- 
er's model. This legend became a popular theme in its 
own right in Renaissance art, as well as a metaphor for the 
exalted status of painting, a development that is illustrated 
in a print designed by the seventeenth-century French ar- 
tist Sebastien Bourdon (Fig. 11), in which the Apelles and 


28 The golden chain given to Titian by Charles V symbolized the rank of 
Count Palatine and the Order of the Golden Spur, both conferred in 
1533. See E. Panofsky, Problems in Titian, Mostly Iconographic, New 
York, 1969, 7-8; and on the more general relation between rulers and 
painters, see Kris and Kurz, 40ff. Z. Z. Filipezak discussed the tradition 
of the golden chain in the self-portraits of Rubens and Van Dyck in a 
paper delivered at the College Art Association meeting, New York, 
January, 1978. 
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Alexander theme is used to symbolize the art of painting, 
as its label PICTURA clearly shows.26 

As these examples demonstrate, the modes of express- 
ing the nobility of the art of painting and the dignity of the 
artist proliferated in the Renaissance. Unfortunately for 
artists, however, each of the modes carried certain in- 
herent disadvantages. In the first place, indirect allegorical 
expression, whether through the personification of Pittura 
or the legend of Apelles, did not permit the painter to 
enhance directly his own personal status by the image he 
had created unless, like Vasari or Zuccaro, he placed it on 
the walls of his own house. On the other hand, a self- 
portrait that included a badge of social distinction like the 
golden chain did not make immediately clear that the sitter 
was an artist unless he was already famous enough to be 
recognized on sight, since other kinds of noblemen were 
awarded golden chains and medallions by princes and 
rulers.2” Yet if the artist resorted to including studio 
paraphernalia in the picture, he risked evoking the very 
association with manual labor that he sought to escape, no 
matter how fine his clothes; and the finer the clothes, the 
more out of place he looked in the studio, as a Northern 
example reveals (Fig. 12).28 In short, whereas the inclusion 
of artists’ attributes tended to undermine the message that 
art was a noble occupation, the use of an allegorical per- 
sonification tended to exclude portrayal of the individual 
artist.2 

Baccio Bandinelli stands out in the sixteenth century as 
one artist who was able effectively to convert the image of 
the artists studio into a metaphor for art itself in its 
higher, unmechanical aspects. The engraving of 1531 by 
Agostino Veneziano of Bandinelli’s “academy” (Fig. 13), 
and a counterpart engraved some twenty years later by 


26 In this engraving by Sebastien Bourdon (1616-1671), the inscription 
narrates the story of Alexander's gift of Campaspe to the painter, who 
had fallen in love with her, and provides the appropriate reference to 
Pliny, the source of the legend (Natural History xxxv. 86-87; see K. Jex- 
Blake, trans., The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, Chicago, 
1968, 125). Other notable Italian versions of the Alexander and Apelles 
theme include the painting by Primaticcio in the chamber of Mme. 
d'Estampes, Fontainebleau; and Tiepolo’s picture (Montreal, Museum of 
Fine Arts), in which the image of Apelles is said to be combined with a 
self-portrait of the artist (Winner, 30). 

In the Netherlands, the Alexander-Apelles-Campaspe theme was often 
introduced into gallery pictures through the inclusion of a prominent 
painting representing the theme in a room full of numerous works of art, 
in order to glorify the collector as well as the artist. Madlyn Kahr has ex- 
amined this tradition in some detail (Kahr, 1976, 141ff., and 1975, 229ff). 


27 See, for example, Velazquez’s portrait of the Infante Don Carlos of ca. 
1626 (Madrid, Prado). Don Carlos wears a chain of a type that, according 
to Cassiano dal Pozzo, was currently popular in Spain. See Enriqueta 
Harris, “Cassiano dal Pozzo on Diego Velázquez,” Burlington Magazine, 
exit, June, 1970, 371. 


28 The picture, by J. C. Droochsloot, is dated 1630 and is in the Musée 
Municipal des Beaux-Arts, Macon. See Georg Eckhardt, Selbstbildnisse 
niederlandischer Maler des 17. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1971, 177-78. 
Carlo Dolce’s Self-Portrait of 1674 (Florence, Uffizi) very literally il- 
lustrates this dilemma, showing the “gentleman” self holding a drawing 
that depicts the “craftsman” self drawing. The picture was described by 





12 J.C. Droochsloot, Self-Portrait in the Studio. Macon, Musée 
Municipal des Beaux-Arts (photo: Museum) 


Aenea Vico, are both presumed to follow Bandinelli’s own 
designs. These prints illustrate yet another way that the 
artist might attest the noble and intellectual character of 
his profession, by showing the workshop as a place where 
the arts were debated and compared as well as practiced.39 
This idea is expanded upon in an early seventeenth- 
century engraving by P. F. Alberti that depicts an academy 
of painters, as the inscription states (Fig. 14), whose 
specific groupings and spirit of analytical discourse inten- 
tionally recall Raphael's School of Athens.% That august 
association can only have boosted the image of the arts, 
yet in both these examples the connection of the artist- 
author with the academy he depicted remains tenuous, 


Wittkower as a “revealing pictorial document of the dichotomy in the life 
of the gentleman-artist,” who sees himself simultaneously as a “stylish 
melancholicus” and “a drably dressed, unshaven, anaemic little 
craftsman” (Wittkower, 240 and fig. 72). 


2 Self-portraits that included emblems of the arts in the background 
were rare before the 18th century. An exception is Livio Mehus’s The 
Genius of Sculpture; see G. Ewald, “Livio Mehus’s ‘Genius of 
Sculpture,” Burlington Magazine, cxvi, July, 1974, 392. By the 18th 
century, when the battle for the status of painting was largely won, at- 
tributes such as statuettes or brushes were often included in a relaxed, 
offhand way in the background of a self-portrait (e.g., that of Largillière, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Tours). 


3 The earlier engraving bears the inscription “ACADEMIA DI 
BACCHIO BRANDIN IN ROMA IN LUOGO DETTO BELVEDERE 
MDXXXI.” The second engraving is inscribed “‘Baccius Bandinellus in- 
ven. Enea Vigo Parmegiano Sculpsit.”’ Pevsner, 39ff., has contrasted the 
two prints to show the changing meaning of “academy” in the 16th cen- 
tury and the evolving character of Florentine art education. 


31 On the “Academia d’ Pitori” of P. F. Alberti (1584-1638), see Bartsch, 
xvii, 313-14. For the possibility that the School of Athens itself may con- 
tain a group that represents the Liberal Arts, see E. H. Gombrich, 
Symbolic Images, Oxford, 1972, 92ff. 

G. P. Lomazzo’s Allegory, Art and Glory (Vienna, Albertina, Albertina 
Kat., vi, 443) represents a variant of this tradition, combining allegorical 
figures with artists’ workshops. 
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13 Agostino Veneziano, Baccio Bandinelli's 
“Academy” in Rome (photo: Warburg 
Institute) 


14 P.F. Alberti, Academy of Painters (photo: 
Warburg Institute) 


15 Pietro Testa, Liceo della pittura (photo: 
Warburg Institute) 


depending for the Bandinelli upon the inscription alone. It 
is perhaps in some measure indicative of a lingering 
problem for the artist who sought to associate himself 
with the rising status of his profession that one of the 
culminating examples of this workshop/academy tradi- 
tion, Pietro Testa’s engraving of the early 1640's, the Liceo 
della pittura (Fig. 15), contains a poignant personal em- 
blem, a snake and stone in the lower right corner, to stand 
for Testa himself, who as a living artist had no place in the 
ensemble of ideal characters he had created.32 

Ironically, then, although the idea of painting as a noble 


32 See E. Cropper, “Bound Theory and Blind Practice: Pietro Testa’s 
Notes on Painting and the Liceo della Pittura,” Journal of the Warburg 





pursuit had acute personal relevance for every practicing 
artist of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, direct 
personal identification with the elevated status of art was 
only possible for the male artist through indirect and 
sometimes very awkward combinations of attributes. Two 
final examples may help to confirm this point. In one of 
several self-portraits that include his golden chain (Fig. 
16), Van Dyck displays his trophy with naive pride, at the 
same time pointing very self-consciously to a giant sun- 
flower. Both attributes symbolize the art of painting, and 
form a composite expression of the artists devotion to 


and Courtauld Institutes, xxxiv, 1971, 285-86. 
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16 Van Dyck, Self-Portrait with Sunflower. London, Collection, 
Duke of Westminster (photo: Courtauld Institute) 




















17 G. D. Cerrini, Allegory of Painting with Self-Portrait of the 
Artist. Bologna, Archiginnasio (photo: Frick Art Reference 
Library) 


3 Van Dyck was given the golden chain by Charles I in 1633; this picture 
(London, Coll. Duke of Westminster) dates from 1633-35. See R. R. 
Wark, “Notes on Van Dyck’s Self-Portrait with a Sunflower,” 
Burlington Magazine, xcvin, Feb., 1956, 53ff.; and J. Bruyn and J. A. 
Emmens, “The Sunflower Again,” Burlington Magazine, xcix, Mar., 
1957, 96ff. 

# Cerrini (1609-1681) worked primarily in Rome for the Papacy. On this 


painting, see C. Gnudi, Nuove acquisizioni per i Musei dello Stato, 
1966-71, exh. cat., Palazzo dell’Archiginnasio, Bologna, Sept. 28-Oct. 


“his King, to God and to the art of painting.” An equally 
ingenious though aesthetically deficient solution was of- 
fered by G. D. Cerrini (Fig. 17), who, in a painting of the 
mid-seventeenth century, combined the Allegory of 
Painting with a self-image by having the female per- 
sonification hold forth a portrait of the artist. When, in 
his Self-Portrait of 1650, Poussin reversed this arrange- 
ment, positioning himself as the living character in the 
center and alluding to Pittura in a painted image behind 5 
he created what is surely a superior work of art, and a 
more naturalistically plausible combination of artist and 
allegory, yet these entities still, necessarily, remain 
separate. 

The prevalence of combined images such as these il- 
lustrates a continuing desire on the part of artists to link 
themselves with the elevated concept of art, yet in the very 
period when it mattered most, the allegorical conventions 
employed to promote that concept proved resistant to the 
inclusion of the living artist. Self-portraits might contain 
allusions to art, allegories of the arts might stand next to 
artists’ portraits, Apelles or Minerva might be invoked, 
yet all possible forms of joining the two components were 
inevitably elliptical. And although elliptical or proliferated 
forms of expression, mixing ideal and real, were compati- 
ble with the tastes of maniera artists, the general 
preference in the seventeenth century for rendering com- 
plex abstract ideas sensate and clear through simple, 
cohesive images invited a more direct and naturalistic form 
of combining pittore with Pittura. 

In these terms, Artemisia Gentileschi’s Self-Portrait as 
La Pittura may be considered the quintessential Baroque 
version of the theme of the Allegory of Painting. In Ar- 
temisia’s radically simplified picture, by contrast with 
every other example here discussed, the artist emerges 
forcefully as the living embodiment of the allegory. Here, 
painter, model, and concept are one and the same, and the 
environment of the artist’s studio is evoked by the barest 
of means. Unselfconsciously engaged in the act of 
painting, the artist appears oblivious of the golden chain 
that has slipped aside on her breast, as if to indicate that 
the chain is hers by natural right, as an attribute of the 
personification whose identity she assumes. Similarly, the 
unruly locks of her hair are more than a symbolic 
reference to inspiration, as Ripa had it; they suggest, in 
this context of concrete naturalism, the painter's guileless 
indifference to personal appearance while caught up in the 
heat of work, a state of mind that contrasts sharply with 


24, 1971, pl. 22. 


% See D. Posner, “The Picture of Painting in Poussin’s Self-Portrait,” in 
Douglas Fraser, Howard Hibbard, and Milton Lewine, eds., Essays in the 
History of Art Presented to Rudolf Wittkower, London, 1967, 200ff. In 
Posner's opinion, the crown with one eye worn by the female figure 
depicted on the canvas in the left background of Poussin’s Self-Portrait 
symbolizes Perspective, employed here “to denote the intellectual and 
creative vision which is the supreme characteristic of Painting.” 


that of contemporary male artists whose self-portraits in- 
dicate their efforts to look like gentlemen. Because of her 
identity as a woman, Artemisia was in a position to take 
creative advantage of the allegorical tradition, and to make 
a statement that was at once more humble and more 
profound. 

Every writer on Artemisia’s Self-Portrait has suggested 
that the picture’s subject, dependent as it is upon Ripa, 
must have been dictated to the artist by a learned patron 
like Cassiano dal Pozzo.% There is no evidence, however, 
that the painting was ever part of Cassiano’s collection 
(see Appendix), and since it was not painted for any other 
known patron, this proposal is gratuitous. We must resist 
the notion that a painting that draws upon Ripa's 
Iconologia necessarily displays a scholar’s erudition. 
Although Ripa composed the [conologia as an academi- 
cian interested in the complex literary and artistic strands 
that made up the composite images, many artists subse- 
quently consulted the book for the purpose of creating 
broadly comprehensible images, not for the sake of arcane 
or erudite allusions. Moreover, a close study of Ar- 
temisia’s painting in relation to Ripa's description of 
Pittura reveals that the artist made purposeful and selec- 
tive use of her text, extracting from it for emphasis 
precisely those features which were of greatest philosophical 
interest to artists. 

Ripa had called, for example, for Pittura’s dress to be of 
drappo cangiante, a phrase that can be traced to Lomazzo, 
who in his treatise of 1584 describes it as a virtuoso tech- 
nique practiced by painters of his day to demonstrate their 
skill in handling color.” To play the changes, Lomazzo ex- 
plains, an artist painted a passage of cloth with one color 
in the lights and a different hue in the shadows. As Ar- 
temisia runs magnificent violets and greens through the 
cloth of the sleeves, she demonstrates a knowledge of the 
technique as well as her own ability to handle color with 
skill and flourish. Yet on a more subtle level, she develops 
rich, carefully adjusted color relationships throughout the 
painting, sustaining the dominant red-brown of the 
background in the bodice, harmoniously balanced with 
the dark green of the blouse and the blue-violet highlights 
of the sleeves; she modulates flesh to white highlights to 
establish spatial planes with great precision, and she 


% Levey, 80, accounts for Artemisia’s “slightly learned depiction of her- 
self,” through his suggestion that Cassiano was the patron of the picture. 
Spear, 98, states that ” Cassiano himself may well have dictated the Ripa- 
based allegory.” Bissell, 158, more generally connects Artemisia’s interest 
in allegorical subject-matter in the 1630's, seen in her Fame, Minerva, 
and the Self-Portrait as La Pittura, with “an influence of the Roman 
cultural climate, particularly that of the circle of Cassiano dal Pozzo.” 


#7 On Ripa's approach to his subject, see E. Mandowsky, “Ricerche in- 
torno all’ Iconologia di Cesare Ripa,” La Bibliofilia, x11, 1939, particularly 
13ff. and 279ff.; also Cropper, 270. 

38 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte de la pittura, Milan, 1584 
(Hildesheim, 1968 facsimile), Bk. 11, chap. x, 198-201. 


39 On the continuation of the disegno-colore controversy in the 17th cen- 
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recapitulates the color scheme of the painting in the five 
patches of color on her palette. The color changes em- 
ployed in the Self-Portrait are not simply embellishments 
added to make it conform to an iconographic specification, 
but, rather, they reflect Artemisia’s use of Ripa's 
suggestive phrase as an opportunity to display, through 
her own interest in and command of color, the technical 
skill appropriate to Pittura herself, and perhaps even to 
take a position as well on a continuing controversy of art 
theory, aligning herself as she does with colore over 
disegno.” 

In a theoretical vein quite contrary to Artemisia’s ex- 
pressive emphasis, Ripa also stipulated that Pittura wear a 
long dress covering her feet, in order to establish a 
metaphorical relationship between the covered female 
body and the ideal proportions of painting, set down in 
the underdrawing but disguised in the final work, when 
the color — the clothing, as it were — is added. In this for- 
mulation, Ripa followed a set analogy between female 
beauty and perfection of proportions that frequently ap- 
peared in sixteenth-century Italian theoretical treatises, in 
which, as Elizabeth Cropper has shown, female beauty 
served as a metaphor for the perfection of urns, columns, 
and even art itself.40 Gentileschi, however, disregards this 
focus upon disegno and proportionate anatomical form as 
the essence of painting. Significantly, she ignores Ripa’s 
overt suggestion that she convert the female image into a 
vehicle for a rhetorical conceit. Leaving out the skirt and 
feet altogether, she places herself in a foreshortened, tran- 
sitory, and active pose that prevents the viewer's discover- 
ing conventional beauty, symmetry, proportion or even 
the arched eyebrows that Ripa had emphatically 
specified. 41 

Throughout the entry on Pittura, Ripa carefully in- 
terweaves the themes of the pure intellectual beauty of 
painting and the physical beauty of women, in order to 
reinforce the cerebral, and therefore noble, character of the 
art of painting. In this, he adopts the device of the Man- 
nerist painters, namely, the creation of a formula by which 
women’s bodies stand for men’s minds. Women, in this 
conception, do not share in the cerebral bounty of the art 
they symbolize. The misogynist basis of the lofty theme 
sounded by Ripa is revealed in a satirical Italian print of 


tury, and on the relatively low status of color in academic theory, see 
Donald Posner, Annibale Carracci, London, 1971, text, 136-38; and 
Mahon, 65ff., 138, and 178ff. 


#E. Cropper, “On Beautiful Women, Parmigianino, Petrarchismo, and 
the Vernacular Style,” Art Bulletin, uvi, Sept., 1976, 374-94. 


#1 For obvious aesthetic reasons, Artemisia also saw fit to eliminate the 
cloth binding the mouth of Pittura, Ripa's specification following 
Horace’s ancient description of painting as mute poetry, Illustrated edi- 
tions of Ripa echo the text in showing Pittura with a gagged mouth. Ar- 
temisia, however, undoubtedly worked directly from Ripa’s text, since 
no illustrations of Pittura were provided in the early editions of the 
Iconologia (the earliest image of Pittura that I have seen appears in a 
French edition of 1644). 
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the seventeenth century, a woodcut that illustrates a pop- 
ular maxim (Fig. 18). “Women,” the maxim asserts, “often 
have long dresses and short intellects.”42 This particular 
misogynist conception can be traced as far back as the Rig 
Veda (“The mind of woman brooks not discipline. Her in- 
tellect has little weight.’’)# and as far forward, in the Gen- 
tileschi literature alone, as Longhi’s appraisal of 1916 that 
she was “una pittrice di razza, manualmente; come in- 
telletto soltanto inferiore; anche a suo padre.”44 Although 
contemporary judgments of Artemisia’s intellectual 
capacities have not survived, we do find in the artist’s 
correspondence occasional expressions of a heightened 
sensitivity to conventional views of woman’s ability. 
Writing in 1649 to her Sicilian patron Don Antonio Ruffo, 
she described to him some of her forthcoming paintings, 
concluding defiantly: “And this will show your Lordship 
what a woman can do.”45 In another letter written to 
Ruffo in the same year, Artemisia remarked expansively, 
“You will find the spirit of Caesar in this soul of a 
woman.’’4¢ In this statement, the artist's play on words 
(Caesar's animo, her anima) serves to underscore the gen- 
der difference that makes her claim unorthodox. Yet the 
claim itself boldly transcends sex differences, for she ap- 
plies to herself a literary formula that was typically used to 
characterize important men in the Renaissance, in which 
the contemporary figure is compared to Alexander the 
Great, Caesar, or another antique luminary. Ambition 
could not have been made of sterner stuff. 

As if to combat the misogynist stereotype of woman as 
unintellectual, Gentileschi depicts herself, the artist, not as 
a coquettish mannequin, but as intensely and thoughtfully 
absorbed in her work. She indicates through her pose as 
well a response to the central philosophical issue raised in 
Ripa’s entry on Pittura: the nature of the art of painting. 
While insisting that painting requires steady application 
of the intellect, Ripa also concedes that the art is rooted in 
material things, especially in comparison with poetry, 
since the painter is involved with brushes and pigments 
and with the visible effects of nature. In this, Ripa reflects 
the thinking of later sixteenth-century theorists such as 
Lomazzo and Zuccaro, who emphasize the distinction be- 
tween an idea in the mind of the artist, the disegno interno, 
and its material realization, the disegno esterno.*’ It is a 


42 This woodcut (Milan, Bertarelli Collection, Vol. A.A. 180) was ex- 
ecuted by the Bolognese artist G. M. Mitelli (1634-1718) as part of a 
series of satirical prints that illustrated popular sayings. The maxim itself 
appears to be of léth-century origin. See Paolo Toschi, Populäre 
Druckgraphik Europas: Italien vom 15. bis zum 20. Jahrhunderts, 
Munich, 1967, 23ff. and pl. 114. 

The verse at the bottom of the print reads, in translation: 

Woman, you who want to show yourself off, 

Don't affect in your ornaments any ostentation 

Little wisdom is sometimes concealed under a large cape. 


43 Quoted in Merlyn Stone, When God Was a Woman, New York, 1976, 
70. 
“R. Longhi, “Gentileschi padre e figlia,” L'Arte, No. 19, 1916, 292. 
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Femina o tu, che uuoi di Jaggia Juant 
Non afetar ne gh ornamenfi ul faste 
Poce Jenno tal hor scopre un gran mant 


18 G. M. Mitelli, satirical woodcut. Milan, 
Bertarelli Collection (from P. Toschi, Populäre 
Druckgraphik Europas) 


distinction that provides a theoretical counterpart for the 
social distinction between artist and artisan, with art itself 
now exclusively identified with fine art and subdivided 
into its higher (intellectual) and lower (manual) aspects. 
Pietro Testa, Artemisia’s contemporary who shared her in- 
terest in Ripa's Iconologia as a source of ideas rather than 
as a catalogue of attributes,# introduced this same distinc- 
tion into his Liceo in a form that helps to clarify Ar- 
temisia’s echo of it in her painting. As Elizabeth Cropper 
has explained, Theory and Practice, personifications that 
entered Ripa's Iconologia in an edition of 1618, were in- 
cluded in the Liceo at the suggestion of Testa’s academi- 
cian friend Fulvio Mariotelli, who was also a friend of 
Ripa. Mariotelli conceived Prattica as looking at and 
directing her compass toward the ground, rooted as she is 
in terrestrial, lesser things, while Teoria looks and points 


45"... E fard vedere a V. S. Illma quello che sa fare una donna.”’) Ruffo, 
50. 


46 ('... Ritrovera uno animo di Cesare nell'anima duna donna. ...”’) 
Ruffo, 51. See Harris-Nochlin, 118-20, for Harris's discussion of other 
general remarks on women by Artemisia in her correspondence with 
Ruffo. 


47G. P. Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura, Bk. 1, chap. 2; and 
Federico Zuccaro, L'Idea de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti, Bk. 1, chap. 3, 
38ff. See also Blunt, 140ff.; and Panofsky, 85ff. and n. 30. 


48 See Cropper, 270ff. 


49 Ibid., 284-85. Alternate pairs of terms for the same basic distinction in- 
clude Ars and Usus (see M. Winner, ‘’Gemalte Kunsttheorie,”” Jahrbuch 
Berliner Museen, 1v, 1962, 151-185), and also Paideia and Techne (see 
Panofsky, 183, n. 6). 


her compass upward, deriving inspiration from the 
heavens, the source of eternal superior guidance. When 
Testa inserted the pair into his Liceo, he did not preserve 
Mariotelli’s hierarchic relationship between Theory and 
Practice, pessimistically conceiving Practice as blind and 
Theory as bound, but he did retain the upward and 
downward orientation of the figures. 

Without recourse to complex personification, Artemisia 
evokes the contrast between Theory and Practice in her 
Self-Portrait. She has posed herself with one arm raised 
upward, the hand stretched toward its invisible target, 
suggesting the higher, ideal aspirations of painting, with 
the other arm resting firmly on a table, the hand holding 
the brushes and palette which are the physical materials of 
painting.°° Yet unlike her Mannerist predecessors and her 
more academic contemporary, Testa, Gentileschi does not 
separate, but integrates the concepts. The two arms form 
one continuous arc in the composition, and the plane of 
the palette and the line of the brush are precisely parallel. 
Art and craft, concept and execution, inner vision and 
outer manifestation, all are equally essential to painting, 
and they are joined in the mind of the artist, here the head 
of Artemisia Gentileschi, which intersects the curve of the 
arms and, as the compositional fulcrum, provides the 
point of resolution for the two aspects of painting.51 

In defining art as an integrated whole, Gentileschi of- 
fers a revision of the lingering concept of the artistic tem- 


5 | am indebted to Pamela Askew for sharing her perceptive observation 
that the calculated and somewhat artificial placement of arms in this pic- 
ture suggests the hierarchic distinctions of art theory. 


51 The deliberateness of Artemisia’s decision to position herself as we see 
her is indicated by the very difficulty of painting oneself in near profile. 
To see herself from this angle, she must have used a double mirror. (If 
two mirrors are arranged at an appropriate distance from one another, at 
an angle of slightly less than 90°, one can see one’s own left profile by 
looking into the mirror on the right.) The fact that Artemisia would have 
had to lean forward and away from the visually obstructing canvas in or- 
der to see herself in the mirror may account for the lack of direct physical 
connection between the depicted canvas and the depicted right hand. 

The location of Artemisia’s canvas in this picture remains a problem. 
There are some indications that the entire left three quarters of the 
background represents the canvas, its right edge defined by the vertical 
line that meets the top of the painter's head and marks the transition to 
the darker quarter on the right. The surface of this large area is marked 
with short dark lines, irregularly placed, which suggest cracks in a 
primed canvas. These are definitely painted in, and are not actual cracks 
in the surface. Yet it is curious that she should depict a fresh canvas as 
already aged, and that the depicted canvas should completely lack 
physical substance or firm definition. 


8 Annibale Carracci’s extraordinary late Self-Portrait on an Easel 
(Leningrad, Hermitage), is a prime example of the use of the artist’s 
studio as a metaphor for art, with particular emphasis upon melancholic 
artistic isolation. Although the character of expression here may have 
arisen, as Donald Posner suggests (text vol., 22}, from Annibale’s per- 
sonal feelings in an alien social world, it also depends upon the sustaining 
16th-century tradition of the artist as melancholic type (see Wittkower, 
102ff. and 113ff.). 
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perament as melancholic, a concept preserved by Ripa in 
his entry on Pittura in order to sustain its intellectual 
associations. Unlike Diirer’s Melencolia I, paralyzed by 
excessive thought, and unlike Testa’s Theory and Practice, 
who are mutually blocked from fulfilling their function, 
Artemisia the living artist acts freely and without inhibi- 
tion.$? By embodying the abstract allegory in realistic 
human form, she suggests that the worth of the art of 
painting derives neither from association with royalty nor 
from theoretical pretensions, but from the simple business 
of the artist doing her work, and further, that in this un- 
impeded performance, theoretical obstacles evaporate. 
The idea of the artist engaged in work as a living 
allegory of art was to be developed in more elaborate form 
later in the seventeenth century, by Velazquez, in Las 
Meninas, and by Vermeer, in the Artist in His Studio in 
Vienna, and there is a distinct possibility that Velazquez 
may have been affected by Artemisia’s Self-Portrait. 
Within the existing conventions, however, only a woman 
artist could have sustained the specific idea of a unity 
betwen art and the artist in naturalistic terms. This Ar- 
temisia did, for without an outward sign of status, she in- 
evitably recalled the noble allegory of the art of painting, 
and as the physical embodiment of the spirit of the profes- 
sion, she could convey, through her self-portrayal as 
modestly adorned but profoundly absorbed, the idea that 
the act of painting in itself had both dignity and 


53 There was a likely point of contact between the two artists in 1630. 
When Artemisia wrote to Cassiano dal Pozzo from Naples in August of 
that year, promising to paint a self-portrait for him after finishing some 
work for ‘the Empress,” she was probably referring to Maria of Austria, 
sister of the Spanish king. Maria stayed in Naples as top-ranking royalty 
for four months, between August and December of 1630, while on her 
journey to Trieste to marry Ferdinand of Austria (Pietro Giannone, The 
Civil History of the Kingdom of Naples, Naples, 1723, and in English, 
London, 1731, n, 731ff.). Velazquez, who had been traveling in Italy, 
stopped at Naples before returning to Spain late in 1630, and visited 
Maria there long enough to paint her portrait (Madrid, Prado; see Kahr, 
1976, 70-71, and fig. 28). He left on December 18, three days before Ar- 
temisia wrote to Cassiano that she was about to send him her self- 
portrait, the work that I have here identified with the painting in Ken- 
sington Palace. It is probable that the two artists would have met in that 
small vice-regal court, and quite possible that Velazquez saw Artemisia’s 
self-portrait. All that we know about Velazquez suggests that such a 
work would have interested him greatly. 

A point that remains to be emphasized here is that, for all that Las 
Meninas may be claimed in its entirety as the supreme expression of the 
nobility of the art of painting, even Velazquez was compelled to depict 
himself wearing at his belt the keys that symbolized his status in the 
royal court. And when, after Velazquez’s death in 1660, someone painted 
the Cross of the Order of Santiago on the artist's breast, conferring upon 
him pictorially the sign of that highest rank Velazquez had struggled for 
years to obtain, he added to Las Meninas a mere reiteration of what the 
picture already expressed: “the dignity of the artist as creator” (Tolnay's 
phrase). Velazquez, however, would probably not have disapproved, for 
here, as in other examples we have seen, the metaphorical language em- 
ployed by the artist to elevate the status of art could not metaphorically 
elevate the artist. 
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philosophical significance.*4 

Unsung as it has been, Gentileschi’s Self-Portrait as the 
Allegory of Painting continues to bear its silent but elo- 
quent witness to the proposition that there is nothing 
mere” about artistic practice, nothing ‘‘unintellectual’’ 
about an ability to see in natural life raw metaphors for 
profound human concerns, and, more particularly, 
nothing “‘unintellectual’’ about a picture that offers both 
recognition of and a solution for an aesthetic dilemma that 
had troubled artists for nearly a century. 


The American University 


Appendix 


The provenance of the Self-Portrait as La Pittura cannot be 
traced earlier than 1649, when it was already in England, and 
first mentioned in the inventory of the collections of Charles 1.55 
The painting has, however, been logically connected with one of 
Artemisia’s principal Italian patrons, the learned Roman scholar 
Cassiano dal Pozzo. In three letters written from Naples in 1630 
to Cassiano, Artemisia repeatedly promised to deliver a self- 
portrait that he had evidently requested.5s There is no further 
mention of a self-portrait in their correspondence until 1637, 
when she wrote to Cassiano offering some large paintings, 
through him, to Cardinal Barberini, whom Cassiano served as 
secretary, in order to raise money for her daughter’s wedding, 
and offering as well a self-portrait to be added to Cassiano’s 
collection of portraits of famous artists. A month later, she 
repeated the offer; no further correspondence is preserved.57 


54 Artemisia’s achievement appears to have been innovative but not in- 
fluential. There exist numerous portraits and self-portraits of women ar- 
tists, but few if any that directly join the image of the artist with the 
allegory of painting. The portrait medal of Lavinia Fontana (Biblioteca, 
Imola), executed after her death by another artist, depicts her in bust 
length on the coin’s face, and on the verso, a figure painting at an easel 
who is clearly the Allegory of Painting (identifiable by her wild locks of 
hair, medallion, and bound mouth), but who may or may not be Fontana 
herself. Occasionally, allegorical figures were combined in a single pic- 
ture with images of artists, as in Angelica Kauffman’s Angelica 
Hesitating Between the Arts of Music and Painting (Yorkshire, Nostell 
Priory), but in such examples as this, the artist employs the male artist's 
method and keeps the separate identities intact. For reproductions of 
these two works, and others that represent unallegorical self-portraits 
(Vigée-Lebrun) and impersonal allegories of painting (Carriera), see 
Eleanor Tufts, Our Hidden Heritage, New York and London, 1974, figs. 
14 a and b, 63, 69, 60 and others. 


55 Artemisia’s Self-Portrait does not appear in the first inventory of the 
collection of Charles I, that prepared in 1639 by Abraham van der Doort, 
although Van der Doort’s inventory does contain references to three 
other pictures by Artemisia Gentileschi (Fame, mentioned twice, a 
Susanna and the Elders, and a Tarquin and Lucrezia). See O. Millar, 
“Catalogue of the Collections of Charles I,” Walpole Society, xxxvi, 
1960, 46, 177 and 194. 

56 Giovanni Gaetano Bottari and Stefano Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere sulla 
pittura, scultura ed architettura, Milan, 1822, 1, 348-351. In a letter of 
August 24, 1630, she acknowledges measurements he was sent for an un- 


There are strong indications that no self-portrait by Artemisia 
ever joined Cassiano’s collection of portraits of famous artists. 
No portrait of or by her was named either in de Cotte’s descrip- 
tion of the dal Pozzo collection that dates from about 1689, or in 
Ghezzi’s inventory of Cassiano’s collection prepared in 1715.58 
Haskell and Rinehart have commented upon the curious ab- 
sence, in these lists, of works by Artemisia Gentileschi, among 
others, leading them to conclude that Cassiano’s collection is 
likely to have been in the process of dispersal before 1715.59 
There is, however, an earlier clue to the contents of Cassiano’s 
portrait collection. In 1641, a set of epigrams was composed by 
Gabriel Naudé, a Frenchman then working in Rome, to accom- 
pany 42 of the portraits of famous artists (more accurately, 
famous exponents of art, science, and letters, since Galileo and 
Lope de Vega were also included). Artemisia is not among those 
commemorated in the epigrams.© 

Several hypotheses have been proposed by scholars to explain 
the relation between the existing painting and the picture or pic- 
tures mentioned in the correspondence between Artemisia and 
Cassiano. Levey suggested that the letters of 1630 and 1637 
described the same portrait, that it was never delivered to 
Cassiano, but was instead brought to England by Artemisia her- 
self, when she went to London in about 1638 to join her father.*! 
Bissell, on the other hand, thought that the documents referred 
to two different paintings, the first supplied in 1630 to Cassiano 
but, Bissell speculated, perhaps given to Cardinal Barberini, 
leading Cassiano to request a replacement for his own collection 
in 1637.62 Bissell identified the Self-Portrait in London with the 
second commission and proposed that the work under discussion 
in 1630 is identical with a Portrait of a Woman Artist that 
presently hangs in the Palazzo Corsini in Rome, bearing an attri- 
bution to Artemisia Gentileschi (Fig. 19).° 


specified work, and promises to take care of his request as soon as she 
has completed some pictures for “the Empress.” (Most probably, this 
was Maria of Austria; see n. 53.) In the second letter, dated a week later, 
she again promises the requested picture, as soon as work for the Em- 
press is done, and this time calls the picture a self-portrait. She reiterates 
her promise in the third letter, of Dec. 21, 1630: ‘’ho usato ogni diligenza 
in farle il mio ritratto, il quale l’invierd con il seguente procaccio.’’ No let- 
ters from Cassiano to Artemisia are preserved. 


57 Bottari-Ticozzi, 1, 352-53. In a letter of October 24, 1637, she speaks of 
several paintings, “et un altro per V. S. col mio ritratto a parte, conforme 
ella una volta mi comandò, per annoverarlo fra’ pittori illustri.” In the 
final letter of November 24, 1637, she enumerates the pictures offered in 
the preceding letter, but does not specifically mention the self-portrait. 


58 See F. Haskell and S. Rinehart, “The Dal Pozzo Collection: Some New 
Evidence, Part 1,” Burlington Magazine, cu, July, 1960, 318ff, 

59 Haskell-Rinehart, 320. 

6° Naudé’s collection of epigrams was published as Epigrammatum libri 
duo, Paris, 1650. On Cassiano’s collection of portraits, see Haskell- 
Rinehart, 318ff., esp. 320; and G. Lumbroso, “Notizie sulla vita di 
Cassiano dal Pozzo,” Miscellanea di storia italiana, xv, Turin, 1876, 129- 
388, esp. 164ff. 

#1 Levey, 80. 

62 Bissell, 162. 

*3 The painting was attributed to Artemisia Gentileschi in 1935 by Sergio 
Ortolani (La mostra della pittura napoletana, Naples, 1938, 318). See also 
Bissell, 162 and n. 75. 


In my opinion, Levey’s explanation is the more convincing. 
For reasons of style, the Kensington Palace portrait should be 
dated around 1630. The precision of its lighting, its naturalism, 
and its sharp detail connect the painting with Artemisia’s early, 
intensely Caravaggesque period, and there are particularly close 
analogies with the Detroit Judith and Holofernes of about 1625 
in the treatment of light and the conception of form, seen es- 
pecially in the similarity of pose between the maidservant and 
the artist's self-image.** The brushstroke used in the Self- 
Portrait is, however, somewhat freer than in paintings of the 
1620's, and there is a more sophisticated combination of blurred 
and sharp edges. There are also changes in the direction of 
generalizing form (here still held in careful balance with sharply 
rendered focal points and planes), changes that eventually led to 
Gentileschi’s more idealized and more fluidly painted works of 
the 1640's, a direction of development that is indicated as early as 
the figure in Fame, signed and dated 1632.65 

Despite its thematic connection with the London Self-Portrait 
and with Cassiano’s commission, the Palazzo Corsini painting 
does not appear to be by the hand of Artemisia, and especially 
not if it must be conceived as a work of the 1630’s.% The handling 
of light is quite different from that seen in the Kensington 
Palace painting, less specific and less observed. The backlighted 
fleshy protrusion in the sitter’s neck, for example, has no coun- 
terpart in any documented work, and the shadow cast by the 
mahlstick on the artist’s right forearm would have been impossi- 
ble to observe, since the mahlstick is positioned at nearly a right 
angle to the arm. By contrast, Artemisia took great care in ren- 
dering light effects naturalistically. Further, although the Palazzo 
Corsini painting is about the same size as the London picture, its 
scale is quite different, since the female figure is treated more 
broadly, with less delicacy, and it fills a larger area of the picture 
surface than her London counterpart. The poses of the two 
women, moreover, are very different in conception: the self- 
image in the London painting is freer in movement and much less 
stiff, and the spatial positions of her limbs are much better 
clarified. Finally, the closely comparable hands that hold the 
brush in the two pictures differ considerably, in overall shape, in 


* See Bissell, 157-58, on the dating of the Detroit Judith. The style of the 
Kensington Palace Self-Portrait is also generally comparable to that of 
the firmly dated Annunciation (Naples, Capodimonte) of 1630. 


#5 On this picture, see Bissell, 159 and n. 51; and Harris and Nochlin, 122. 
Ann Harris recently pointed out to me that the figure should be identified 
as Clio and not Fame, since she has no wings (see Ripa, 154 and 368). 

Another important consideration in the dating of the Self-Portrait is 
Artemisia’s youthful appearance in the picture, certainly nearer the age 
of 37 than 44. Spear, 98, rightly rejects Bissell’s argument that the artist 
intentionally depicted herself as younger than she was. 


% Alfred Moir (The Italian Followers of Caravaggio, Cambridge, Mass., 
1967, 100, No. 4) and Nolfo di Carpegna {Pittori napoletani del 600 e del 
‘700, Rome, 1958, 18, and No. 16) accept the Palazzo Corsini painting as 
by Artemisia, but not a self-portrait. Spear, 98, states that it “does not 
appear to be a self-portrait of Artemisia.” 


% See Levey, 79-80, for an illustration and discussion of David's engrav- 
ing and a 17th-century portrait medallion of Artemisia. David's engrav- 
ing is inscribed “Artem Pinx,” indicating that its source was a self- 
portrait, but the work on which it was based is not known, 

Although the broader question of portraits and self-portraits by Ar- 
temisia Gentileschi is beyond the scope of this article, it may be useful to 
set forth the evidence. According to Sandrart and Baldinucci, Artemisia 
was especially known for her portraiture (Joachim von Sandrart, 
Academia nobilissimae artis pictoriae, Nuremberg, 1683, 192; Filippo 
Baldinucci, Delle notizie de’ professori del disegno, Florence, 1772, xn, 
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19 Anonymous artist, Portrait of a Woman Artist (as 
La Pittura?). Rome, Palazzo Corsini (photo: GEN) 


the positions of fingers, and in detail. 

If the Palazzo Corsini picture was not painted by Artemisia, 
however, it may well be an image of her painted by another ar- 
tist. The face bears some resemblance to the image of Artemisia 
recorded in Jérôme David's contemporary engraving of her, a 
print supposedly based upon a self-portrait.#7 Yet the picture in 


9). An addition to the English translation of Roger de Piles, The Art of 
Painting, London, 1754, 376, informs us that she drew portraits of the 
English royal family and many of the nobility. The only existing portrait 
of another person certainly by her hand, however, is the Portrait of a 
Condottiere, Bologna, Palazzo Comunale (see Bissell, 157: and Harris and 
Nochlin, 122). Another portrait by her, of the engineer A. de Ville, was 
engraved by J. David (Bissell, 166). 

The engraving of Artemisia in Sandrart's Academia (opp. 290), one of 
an entire collection presumably based upon existing portraits, does not 
closely resemble any of the known portraits of her, though it may record 
her appearance at a very early age. In addition to the self-portrait 
promised Cassiano, Artemisia promised one to Don Antonio Ruffo in 
letters of Jan. 30 and Mar. 13, 1649 (Ruffo, 48-49). This picture was 
never delivered. Levey, 79, has rightly rejected the Self-Portrait of a 
Woman Artist in Earl Spencer's collection as “neither by nor of” 
Artemisia Gentileschi; for other rejected portrait attributions, see Bissell, 
166-67. 

Ward Bissell has called to my attention a second picture representing 
Pittura in the collection of Charles I, which is listed, separately, in the 
same inventory as the Kensington Palace Self-Portrait. This work is 
described as “A Pintura A painteinge: by Arthemisia’’ (Walpole Society, 
XL, 191}, and although it is of great interest, it is not necessarily a self- 
portrait. Since the word “‘painteinge’’ is probably a noun, not a gerund, 
the description is less likely to apply to the picture under consideration 
here than the description cited in n. 1. 
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Rome represents an entirely different conception from the Ken- 
sington Palace painting, and has in fact more in common with 
the type represented by Cerrini’s Allegory of Painting (Fig. 17), 
in that the artist, idealized in physiognomy, wearing laurel in her 
hair, and gazing expectantly at the viewer, appears primarily to 
represent the allegory rather than a living person.® Significantly, 
the face of the man on the easel is more particularized and more 
tangible in the rendering of light on skin than is that of the painter 
herself. If Cerrini’s formula is an accurate guide, the face on 
the easel should represent the artist who painted the picture, a 
picture that may have secondarily complimented Artemisia as 
the contemporary female embodiment of Pittura, perhaps even 
alluding to her Self-Portrait as La Pittura. In view of the Roman 
provenance of the Palazzo Corsini painting and its possible con- 
nection with the Barberini Collection, and considering the com- 
parable dimensions of the two pictures,® it is not inconceivable 
that the picture in the Palazzo Corsini was the unknown painter's 
contribution to Cassiano dal Pozzo's famous artist series, a hybrid of 
himself and Artemisia Gentileschi, whose promised self-portrait was 
never delivered.” 

Levey may be right in suggesting that Artemisia took the pic- 
ture with her to England in about 1638, a year after her 
correspondence with her patron ended, and that the painting en- 
tered the Royal Collection shortly after her arrival. Since the 
painting is conspicuously absent, however, from the 1639 Van 
der Doort inventory of the King’s collection (it is also absent 
from the appendix added by another writer, probably in 1640), it 
is equally possible that the painting was obtained separately by 
the King in the early 1640's, when he is known to have continued 
buying pictures in Italy through agents (see Francis Haskell, 
Patrons and Painters, New York, 1963, 179). 
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70 Cassiano dal Pozzo may have had a particular interest in acquiring a 
portrait of Artemisia because she was a woman artist. His collections 
were built around curiosities of natural phenomena, both animal and 
mineral, and the portrait collection contained, as Lumbroso explained (p. 
164), “personi singolari per longevità, o per qualche fisico fenomeno o 
per ingegno precoce od altra qualsiasi ragione.” Certainly women artists 
were curiosities in Cassiano’s time, as earlier, and portraits of women 
were claimed as objects of double beauty, of the picture and of the sitter, 
as Annibale Caro avowed (see Harris and Nochlin, 107). This sentiment 
is also evoked in a French artist's description of the hand of Artemisia 
Gentileschi that accompanies his drawing of the hand (see P. Rosenberg 
in Paragone, ccix1, Nov. 1971, 69-70). Cassiano himself actively sought 
portraits of several other women, one from the hand of another woman 
artist. He corresponded in 1630-31 with Giovanna Garzoni, the 
miniaturist from the Marches who, like Artemisia, worked in Rome and 
Naples; he wanted from her a portrait of Anna Colonna (Bottari-Ticozzi, 
342-48: on Garzoni, see Harris and Nochlin, 135-36). From Fra Giovanni 
Saleano he requested portraits of two French women, Mme. d’Aubignan 
and Mme. d'Ampus (Bottari-Ticozzi, 361-63). Finally, according to 
Naudé’s epigrams, the dal Pozzo Collection contained a portrait of 
Christina of Sweden. 


A Further Note on the Ancestry of Caravaggio’s First Saint Matthew 


Irving Lavin 


In an article published some years ago dealing with 
Caravaggio’s two altarpieces of the Evangelist Matthew 
for the Contarelli Chapel in S. Luigi dei Francesi, I 
assumed, as had earlier commentators on the subject, that 
the first picture was without precedent in showing the 
Evangelist writing Hebrew, rather than Greek or Latin.! 
This peculiarity was based on a patristic tradition that the 
Jewish tax collector Levi had written his Gospel in the 
language of his people after his conversion. I noted that 
Caravaggio copied the earlier of two Hebrew texts of 
Matthew rediscovered and published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1537, 1555). 

The fact is, however, that Caravaggio was not the first 
artist to refer to this tradition concerning Matthew. The 
Antwerp painter Frans Pourbus the Elder had done 
something similar a quarter century before, in a panel in 
the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, signed and dated 
1573 (Figs. 1-2).2 To be exact, Pourbus’s Matthew uses 
Hebrew letters but writes Aramaic, an early form of Syriac 
that was indeed the dialect of the Holy Land at the time of 
Christ: Pourbus followed a Syriac version of the New 
Testament known as the Peschitta that had been published 
in two editions, both major achievements of the great 
florescence of Oriental scholarship in Northern Europe at 
this period.‘ The editio princeps was printed at Vienna in 
1555 using specially made Syriac characters. The Peschitta 
was next published at Geneva in 1569, except that, for 
want of Syriac characters, Hebrew type was used. What 
Pourbus had before him, no doubt, was this text as reprint- 
ed in 1571 in Volume v of the monumental polyglot Bible 
issued at Antwerp in the years immediately preceding his 
own work, 1569-1572 (Fig. 3).5 Since the Peschitta was 
thought to be the earliest extant version of the New 
Testament, Pourbus must have considered it more authen- 


'“Divine Inspiration in Caravaggio’s Two Saint Matthews,” Art 
Bulletin, Lvi, 1974, 59-81; also, “Addenda to ‘Divine Inspiration,’ ” ibid., 
590-91. 


? 1.87 X 1.33m. From the Baillie Collection at Antwerp; acquired in 1862 
from Étienne Le Roy. Edouard L. F. Fétis, Catalogue descriptif et histo- 
rigue du Musée Royal de Belgique (Bruxelles), Brussels, 1882, 410f., No. 
388; Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Catalogue de la pein- 
ture ancienne, Brussels, 1953, 105, No. 360; Giorgio T. Faggin, La pittura 
ad Anversa nel cinquecento, Florence, 1968, 57, 63, ill. p. 267. (I owe this 
last reference to M. Philippe Roberts-Jones.) No one seems to have com- 
mented on Matthew's text. 


3 For their help in deciphering and identifying the text, I am indebted to 
Professors Sholomo Goitein and Bruce Metzger. 


4 See Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament. Their 
Origin, Transmission, and Limitations, Oxford, 1977, 48ff. 


tic than the actual Hebrew texts, which were based on late 
and widely divergent manuscripts. Caravaggio, instead, 
preferred his Evangelist to use the ancestral language of 
the Jews, and followed the version that tended to 
corroborate Catholic teaching (Erasmus claimed that the 
first Gospel had been written in the same language as the 
other three). 

Both artists’ Evangelists have completed verse 1 and 
part of verse 2, but with important differences. 

Pourbus: 

(1) [The book] of the generations of Jesus Christ the 
son of David, the son of Abraham. 

(2) Abraham begat Isaac; Isaac begat Jacob; Jacob 
begat Judah [and his bretheren.] 

Caravaggio: 

(1) The book of the generations of Jesus Christ the 

son of David, the son of Abraham. 

(2) Abraham begat 
Pourbus’s Matthew omits the opening word (to be im- 
agined as a decorated incipit on the verso of the folio?) and 
pauses, for no apparent reason, between Judah and his 
brothers. Caravaggio’s scribe began at the beginning and 
is in the midst of forming the very word through which 
the seed of the first generation of Christ’s ancestors gives 
rise to the second. 

It is curious that other qualities of Pourbus’s picture, 
notably the affectionate angel, also seem echoed in that of 
Caravaggio. Nothing is known of the origin of the Flemish 
panel, but one cannot exclude the possibility that 
Caravaggio had at least an indirect knowledge of its in- 
novative character. Frans Pourbus the Younger brought 
many of his father’s ideas with him when he emigrated to 
Italy in 1600, two years before Caravaggio’s first Saint 
Matthew, and was appointed court painter at Mantua.” 


5 On these editions, see Thomas H. Darlow and Henry F. Moule, Historical 
Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scriptures in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 2 vols., London, 1903-1911, n, 1528Ff., 
8f., Off. On the genesis of the Antwerp Polyglot, Colin Clair, Christopher 
Plantin, London, 1960, 57ff. 


6 Professor C. Van de Velde has suggested, in litteris, that the picture may 
be identified with a Saint Matthew by Pourbus mentioned in an inven- 
tory of 1622 of an Antwerp collection (Jean Denucé, Inventare von 
Kunstsammlungen zu Antwerpen im 16. u. 17. Jahrhundert, Antwerp, 
1932, 33, also 237). 


7 Cf. Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bilden- 
den Künstler von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, 37 vols., Leipzig, 1907- 
1950, xxvi, 315-19. A few years later, the younger Pourbus offered to 
negotiate for his patron the purchase of certain pictures by Caravaggio 
(Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 1955, 198f., 314). 
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1 Frans Pourbus, Saint Matthew Composing His Gospel. 
Brussels, Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts 
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3 The opening verses of the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, mny” 
Aramaic in Hebrew characters : 
(from Biblia Sacra Hebraice, 
Chaldaice, Graece, & Latine..., 
8 vols., Antwerp, 1569-1572, 
v, 2, detail). The section copied 
by Pourbus is enclosed 

in brackets. 


In any case, it has become evident that there were at 
least three main antecedents for what might be called the 
Judeo-Christian aspects of Caravaggio’s picture: the angel 
guiding the hand of an illiterate writer (Veronica da 
Binasco); the angel guiding the hand of an Evangelist as 
he records the Incarnation (Saint Luke portraying the 
Virgin and Child); and now an Evangelist Matthew who 
writes the genealogy of Christ in his native tongue. Surely 


è ] take this opportunity to provide some bibliographical addenda to the 
articles cited in n. 1 above: on the man responsible for the Hebrew ver- 
sion of Matthew published in 1555, Donald R. Kelley, “Jean du Tillet, 
Archivist and Antiquary,” Journal of Modern History, xxxvur, 1966, 
337-54; on Jan Gossaert’s pictures of Saint Luke painting the Madonna, 
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2 Detail of Fig. 1, turned 90 degrees 
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it was the association of Levi-Matthew with Socrates that 
conjured up Caravaggio’s ironic image, in which all these 
ideas are implicit — the Evangelist through whose wise 
ignorance the first news of the fulfillment of the divine 
promise is mysteriously transmitted, in the Lord’s own 
words.® 


The Institute for Advanced Study 


E. De Jongh, Speculaties over Jan Gossaerts Lucas-Madonna in Praag,” 
Bulletin Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, xix, 1968, 42-61, and Wolf- 
gang Krénig, ‘’Gossaerts ‘Lukas-Madonnen,”” ibid., 62-72 (these last 
references kindly brought to my attention by Professor Keith Moxey). 





Bernini’s Organ-Case for S. Mariadel Popolo 


George and Linda Bauer 


When Fabio Chigi returned to Rome in 1651 after many 
years abroad in the service of the Papacy, he immediately 
took in hand the restoration of his family’s chapel in S. 
Maria del Popolo.1 Over twenty years before, as a young 
man, the future Alexander VII had refurbished the other 
Chigi Chapel in S. Maria della Pace.? Both chapels had 
been built for Agostino Chigi, the Sienese banker and 
Maecenas, in the early sixteenth century, and by the 
beginning of the following century, both had fallen into 
disrepair. In the case of the chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, 
however, which had been designed by Raphael, the Chigi 
title had been all but forgotten, so that Fabio was forced to 
undertake a lengthy legal battle before the rights of his 
family were vindicated.? This time-consuming litigation, 
the lack of ready money, and his departure from Rome in 
1629 had prevented the completion of all but a few 
necessary repairs, and on his return to the city he was 
naturally eager to undertake a more thoroughgoing 
restoration. In the spring of 1652 Fabio received his car- 
dinal’s hat, with S. Maria del Popolo as his titular church, 
and when he was elected pope in 1655, the work was ex- 


1 Fabio Chigi returned to Rome on the last day of November in 1651 
(Ludwig von Pastor, The History of the Popes, St. Louis, 1924-1953, xxx, 
43), and it is this year which appeared in an inscription, a chronogram, 
accompanying the skeletal figure of Death displaying the Chigi coat-of- 
arms. The inscription, ‘Mors aD CaeLos Iter,” is no longer complete, but 
it is recorded in Gasparo Alveri, Della Roma in ogni stato, Rome, 1664, 11, 
4, and Fioravante Martinelli (Roma ricercata nel suo sito, 3rd ed., Rome, 
1658), who says that the upper-case letters ‘‘accennano l'an. 1651 della 
restauratione della cappella’; in Cesare d'Onofrio, Roma nel Seicento, 
Florence, 1969, 124. For the Chigi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, see 
Domenico Gnoli, “La sepoltura d’ Agostino Chigi nella chiesa di S. Maria 
del Popolo in Roma,” Archivio storico dell'arte, 11, 1889, 317-26; and 
John Shearman, “The Chigi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxiv, 1961, 129-60. 


2 This restoration is described in a series of letters written by Fabio Chigi 
to his uncle, which were published by G. Cugnoni (1v, 1881, 57-72) as 
part of the notes and commentary to the life of Agostino Chigi from 
Fabio Chigi’s ‘“Chigiae Familiae Commentarij” in Archivio della Società 
Romana di Storia Patria, 1, 1879, 37ff., 209ff., 475ff.; 11, 1880, 213ff., 
291ff., 422ff.; iv, 1881, 56ff., 195ff.; vi, 1883, 139ff., 497ff. 


3 The progress of the suit is described in Fabio’s letters to his uncle. See 
Cugnoni, 1v, 1881, 57-72, 


‘Heinrich Brauer and Rudolf Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, Berlin, 1931, 52. 


5 Wittkower was inclined to think that “Bernini was probably not en- 
tirely responsible” for the design of the organ. See Rudolf Wittkower, 
Gian Lorenzo Bernini: The Sculptor of the Roman Baroque, 2nd ed., 
London, 1966, 232, and Brauer and Wittkower, 57. Although neither of 
the two preserved drawings for the organ-case (Figs. 3, 6) can be at- 
tributed to Bernini’s hand, the integration of its design into the 
iconography of the church, which we hope to show, and Bernini's close 
supervision of Antonio Raggi’s execution of the sculpture (for which, see 


tended to the entire church.‘ 

Of the decorations designed by Gian Lorenzo Bernini for 
this restoration of S. Maria del Popolo, the most fanciful is 
the organ-case in the right arm of the transept. The in- 
strument itself had originally been built in 1499-1500 by 
Don Stefano Pavoni, magister organorum,® and the organ 
master Giuseppe Testa was commissioned to rebuild this 
organ, as well as to construct a new one for the left arm of 
the transept.” The two organs were provided with elegant 
cantorie supported by angels and putti displaying gar- 
lands of flowers and the arms of Alexander VII, but the 
silvery pipes of the old organ were now carried by the 
spreading, leafy branches of a gilded tree (Fig. 1). From its 
leaves and fruit, the tree is clearly recognizable as an oak, 
and since an oak tree with four looping branches forms 
part of the Chigi coat-of-arms, earlier students of Ber- 
nini’s design were surely correct in identifying this as em- 
blematic heraldry.’ The organ-case, however, is more than 
a simple heraldric device; it is a subtle — and typically 
Baroque — conceit that linked Alexander's restoration to 
the very foundation of the church. 


Mark S. Weil, The History and Decoration of the Ponte S. Angelo, Uni- 
versity Park and London, 1974, 73-74) argue his authorship. During the 
Renaissance, organs in representational form may not have been uncom- 
mon. Cf. Adriano Banchieri, Conclusioni nel suono dell'organo, Bologna, 
1609, 15, who describes an organ in the “Cathedrale di Pisa ... fatto à 
guisa di Castello, copioso di varie inuentioni ...” 


ê See Tommaso Valenti, “Il contratto per un organo in S. Maria del 
Popolo a Roma (1499), Note d'archivio per la storia musicale, x, 1933, 289- 
96. According to Ambrogio Landucci, Origine del tempio dedicato in 
Roma alla Vergine Madre di Dio Maria presso alla Porta Flaminia, detto 
hoggi del Popolo, Rome, 1646, 24, this organ had been built for Alexan- 
der VI Borgia (1492-1503), who, however, was not a party to the contract. 
Landucci undoubtedly based his attribution on a stemma of Alexander VI 
decorating the organ-case. The presence of this coat-of-arms is recorded 
in a chronicle of S. Maria del Popolo; see Enzo Bentivoglio and Simonetta 
Valtieri, Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome, 1976, 199. Since the contract 
with Pavoni excluded “la pictura et inoratura, quale sera ad expesa del 
monasterio,” the Pope may have been persuaded to pay for the decora- 
tion of the organ-case, and his arms would naturally have been included. 


7 Payments to Giuseppe Testa for the old and the new organs were 
published by Cugnoni, vi, 1883, 523-39. Today nothing remains of these 
organs, except for the organ-case in the right transept, which is the sub- 
ject of this paper. In the corresponding position in the left transept is a 
modern organ made by Carlo Vegezzi Bossi, which was inaugurated on 
the 23rd of May, 1906. See Francesco Saverio Colamarino, Furio Luc- 
cichenti, and Oscar Mischiati, “L’Organo Bernini di S. Maria del Popolo 
a Roma,” L’Organo, vu, 1969, 159, 161. For his helpful suggestions on 
musical bibliography, we are indebted to Professor William Holmes. 


3 Ibid., 158, and Maurizio and Marcello Fagiolo dell'Arco, Bernini, 
Rome, 1967, 248: “quercia = Chigi.” 
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1 Organ-Case, Rome, S. Maria del Popolo (after A. Muñoz, G. L. 
Bernini architetto e decoratore, Rome, 1925) 


In the history of Christian Rome, there is no more lively 
or venerable legend than that which records the founding 
of the Marian church at the Porta Flaminia by Pope 
Paschal IT (1099-1118). Indeed, 


The reason for the foundation and building of this 
church, as it appeared to the world, was marvelous and 
rich in miracles, which may also be read in the privilege 
of the stated indulgences. At the time of the above- 
mentioned Pope Paschal, in exactly the same place 
where the major altar stands today, a walnut tree 
{on ‘arbore di noce] took root and grew to such a height 
that it towered over all the neighboring trees. And in 
this tree there dwelled demons in the custody of the 


° Our trans., Pietro Martire Felini, Trattato nuovo delle cose maravigliose 
dell'alma città di Roma, Rome, 1610, 28-29. The sources of the legend in 
the thickly intertwined traditions associated with the lignum vitae, the 
tree of Jesse, the green and dry trees, the legends of the Cross, and the arbor 
bona or mala cannot here be untangled. On the early history of the church, 
cf. Cesare d'Onofrio, Roma val bene un'abiura, Rome, 1976, 125-32. 


10 Jacopo Alberici, Compendio delle grandezze dell'illustre, et 
devotissima chiesa di Santa Maria del Popolo di Roma, Rome, 1600 
(trans. of Latin ed. of 1598), 1-11; and Landucci, 1-16. 


n The new altar and its dedication are described in Landucci, 80-81. See 


body of the Emperor Nero, which was sepulchered in its 
roots. These demons tormented, maimed, and strangled 
the people who passed by; and this being known by the 
Holy Pontiff, he commanded a public fast of three days 
for the Roman People. With the clergy, he fasted and 
prayed, devoutly supplicating that God and the Blessed 
Virgin might deign to free the Romans from so harsh 
and terrible a pestilence of demons, and might mer- 
cifully reveal to him that which would be pleasing, that 
he might do for such a liberation. And behold, on the 
third night the Blessed Virgin appeared to him, saying: 
“Paschal, go to the place that is named Porta Flaminia. 
Near there you will find a walnut tree beneath which are 
buried the bones of Nero. See that you have cut out and 
uprooted all of it, and in the same place construct a 
church in my name.” When day arrived, the Holy Pon- 
tiff ordered a solemn procession, and with the College 
of Cardinals, all of the clergy, and multitudes of people, 
he went to the place with great joy and devotion. 
Finding the tree and striking the first blows with his 
own hand, he had it destroyed and uprooted. Im- 
mediately the air was filled with a great clamour of 
demons: all of their filthiness, infestation, and molesta- 
tion were expelled and the people were freed. The body 
of Nero found here was thrown into the Tiber, and in 
the same place where the tree had been, the Pope found- 
ed the major altar with his own hand. 


The legend was still common currency in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It was retailed in popular 
guidebooks, and accepted by Jacopo Alberici (Fig. 2) and 
Fra Ambrogio Landucci in their histories of S. Maria del 
Popolo.!® In the church itself, Cardinal Antonio Sauli, 
who ordered the major altar remade in 1627 and moved 
forward about twelve braccia, took care that the memory 
of its foundation should not be forgotten. In the archway 
opening into the choir, five gilded stucco reliefs illustrate 
the summary narrative recorded on a marble plaque placed 
in the pavement to mark the original site of Paschal’s 
altar! At the center of the vault Paschal’s dream is 
represented; to the right and to the left are pictured the 
great tree infested with demons and its destruction; and on 
the walls are panels depicting the discovery of Nero’s 
bones and Paschal founding the altar. Thus the design of 
the organ-case turns on what must have been an obvious 


d'Onofrio, Roma val bene un'abiura, 132-35. The inscription, which 
summarizes the legend, reads: ALTARE . A. PASCHALI. PAPA . H / 
DIVINO AFFLATV / RITV . SOLEMNI . HOC . LOCO . ERECTVM / 
QVO . DEMONES / PROCERAE . NVCIS . ARBORI. INSIDENTES / 
TRANSEVNTEM . HVNC . POPVLVM . DIRE . INFESTANTES / 
CONFESTIM . EXPVLIT / VRBANI . VII . PONT . MAX . 
AVTHORITATE / EXCELSIOREM . IN . LOCVM . QUEM . CON- 
SPICIS / TRANSLATVM . FVIT / ANNO . DOM .MDCXXVII. DIE. 
VI. MARTI . Inscription in Vincenzo Forcella, Iscrizioni delle chiese e 
d'altri edificii di Roma, Rome, 1869-1879, 1, 381. 


comparison in an age that delighted in the clever and flat- 
tering interpretation of emblems and devices. The “evil” 
nut tree of Nero was replaced by the “good” oak of Alex- 
ander VII. In place of the bones of the pagan emperor, the 
new tree is rooted in the piety of the Christian pope; and 
instead of the frightening cacophony of the demons, its 
branches yield the harmonious sounds of sacred music.12 

This interpretation of Bernini's design may be confirmed, 
as well as given a more delicate shading, by a passage 
in Landucci’s book on the church. $. Maria del Popolo had 
been entirely rebuilt by Sixtus IV della Rovere in the late 
fifteenth century, and Landucci, a native of Siena who 
became Alexander's sacristan in July of 1655,1 describes 
the Sistine church as follows: 


Now, in conformity with the three portals, the church is 
divided into three naves. The naves are compartmented 
by well-founded pilasters and the sturdiest columns, 
which serve as the stable foundation for the triple vaults 
forming the Heaven of the Temple. Both the Heaven 
and its supports are beautifully decorated with the Most 
Serene Arms of the della Rovere, it being just and 
proper that that site, which was formerly darkened by 
the baleful and evil walnut tree, was afterwards adorned 
by the oak, symbol of eternal happiness and protection 
from lightning.1s 


Landucci, therefore, made the same word-play on the two 
trees that later appears in Bernini's design, but his 
reference is to the arms of Sixtus IV, the well-known della 
Rovere oak, which decorated the keystones of the vaults. 
It was this same della Rovere oak that had been quartered 
with the Chigi mountains and star ever since Agostino 
Chigi had been granted the right to do so by Julius H della 
Rovere at the beginning of the sixteenth century.'¢ That 
the design of the organ-case was intended to make this 
relationship clear may be shown by an earlier design for 
the organ. 


For another monument designed by Bernini for Alexander VII, the 
content of which is also related to the history of its site, see William S. 
Heckscher, “Bernini's Elephant and Obelisk,” Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 
155-82. 


3 For the history and appearance of the Sistine church, see Günter Ur- 
ban, "Die Kirchenbaukunst des Quattrocento in Rom,” Römisches 
Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, ıx-x, 1961-62, 154-76; and Bentivoglio 
and Valtieri, passim, The architect of the church, identified by Vasari as 
Baccio Pontelli, is still unknown. 


# Gaetano Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, Venice, 
1840-1861, Lx, 189. 

15 Our trans., Landucci, 22-23. The symbolism here attributed to the oak 
tree is partly obscure. The oak as the tree sacred to Jupiter and Thor was 
believed to give protection against lightning (Hans Martin von Erffa, “Fiche,” 
Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1v, col. 914), but the source 
for its use as a symbol of eternal felicity remains unclear. On one hand, 
the oak (by Tertullian) and the ilex (by Hrabanus Maurus) were 
sometimes thought to be the species from which the wood of the Cross 
came (see Mirella Levi d’Ancona, The Garden of the Renaissance: 
Botanical Symbolism in Italian Painting, Florence, 1977, 184, 250). Thus 
the Cross of Christ in the shape of a tree with leaves, flowers, or fruit was 
often represented as an oak (see Hellmuth Bethe, “Baumkreuz,”’ 
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In contrast to the work as executed, the first design 
is more traditional (Fig. 3).17 The superposed rows of 
organ pipes are contained within an architectural 
framework defined by columns and an arched pediment, 


Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 11, cols. 100-05). In associa- 
tion with the symbolism cited above, this would seem to explain the 
depiction of an oak tree struck by lightning, but still green in a 
Deposition (Bologna, Pinacoteca) by Ercole da Ferrara. On the other 
hand, the oak tree could also be identified with the Virgin Mary. See, for 
examples, Levi d’Ancona, 250-51, who cites Isaiah 6: 13 and quotes the 
15th-century verse: “Tu robur pietatis / Perpes salutis, vitae via...’ For 
Marian churches associated with the oak tree, see below, n. 30. 


'* See the references in Pastor, vi, 495, cited by Colamarino, Luccichenti, 
and Mischiati, 158; and Moroni, xi, 77. 


17 A comparison of this first design with an organ actually built for Alex- 
ander VI Borgia suggests that its major features depend on the construc- 
tion of the old organ. The organ for Alexander VI was built by Domenico 
di Lorenzo da Lucca in 1496 for St. Peter’s and is known froma drawing 
made at the time of the destruction of the nave of Old St. Peter's. See 
Renate Lunelli, L'Arte organaria del Rinascimento in Roma (“Historiae 
Musicae Cultores” Biblioteca, x), Florence, 1958, 39-49. Thus the 
superposed sets of pipes in each bay of Bernini's design, which 
Colamarino, Luccichenti, and Mischiati, 158, characterize as “abbastanza 
insolito rispetto alla tradizione,” and the arched top both appeared in the 
organ at St. Peter's, in which the center and two intermediate of the seven 
bays had pipes in two orders. 
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3 Design for the organ-case in S. Maria del Popolo. Rome, Bibl. 
Vat. ms Chigi P. VH. 10, fol. 29r (photo: Bibl. Vat.) 


18 For the ancient and Renaissance use of metaphors of vegetal renewal, 
see Jost Trier, Holz: Etymologien aus dem Niederwald (Münstersche 
Forschungen, vi}, Münster and Cologne, 1952, 144-67; reprinted from 
the same author's “Zur Vorgeschichte des Renaissance-Begriffs,”’ Archiv 
für Kulturgeschichte, xxx, 1950, 45-63; and Gerhart B. Ladner, 
‘Vegetal Symbolism and the Concept of Renaissance,” De Artibus 
Opuscula XL, Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss, New 
York, 1961, 303-22, upon which the following discussion is based. 


4 Leonardo da 
Vinci, Regener- 
ating tree 
stump. London, 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
ms Forster II, 
fol. 63r (after 
Richter, as cited 
inn. 19) 





which recalls the new entablature designed by Bernini for 
the nave elevation. The architecture is ornamented with 
motifs based on the Chigi mountains and star and the della 
Rovere-Chigi oak, which, however, appears in a most un- 
usual form. Instead of the customary tree with four loop- 
ing branches, its spreading roots are set in a shell-like form 
beneath the cantoria, and it has been cut off so that only a 
stump remains. From this stock a tendril-like branch has 
sprouted, which grows up alongside the cantoria and, 
laden with fruit, twines round the right-hand column of 
the aedicula. 

The meaning of this motif is to be sought in the 
metaphors of renewal based on spontaneous vegetal 
regrowth that had become widespread during the 
Renaissance.'® Following the example of the ancient 
Romans, the emphasis in such metaphors was usually 
placed on the happy and vigorous regeneration that suc- 
ceeded breakage, pruning, or cutting. Leonardo's sketch 
(Fig. 4) of a cut tree stump, which sends forth a new shoot, 
is accompanied by the note: “Albero tagliato che rimette — 
ancora spero,” and may be taken as typical of this inter- 
pretation.!9 Probably because of the old tradition of the 
family “tree,” trees that revive after being damaged or 
broken were readily adopted as symbols of dynastic con- 


1 Leonardo's sketch, in Jean Paul Richter, The Literary Works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1883 (repr. New York, 1976), 1, 360, No. 697, 
is cited by Ladner, 306. Two mare emblems by Leonardo based on the 
regenerative power of vegetal life are cited in Carlo Pedretti, Commen- 
tary to J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1977, 1, 390 (using a grafting image) and 392-93 (an old 
vine, which, being layered, flourishes again with the motto: “Quando 
penserai che io [sia per morire] e io [rinascero]’’). That the optimistic in- 
terpretation of the pruning and cutting motif occurs among the Judeo- 
Christian uses of vegetal metaphors (for that indicating castigation and 
stricture, see below) appears from Job 14: 7: “For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease,” and from Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream of a tree, which although cut down is not uprooted, as a 
sign that his kingdom will be secure after he recognizes that ‘the heavens 
do rule” (Daniel 4: 20-26). Cf. Levi d'Ancona, 254, 386, who cites as 
symbols of Salvation the sprouting fig tree in Mantegna’s Saint 
Sebastian (Paris, Louvre) and the cut oak with new shoots in Girolamo 
dai Libri’s Baptism of Christ (Verona, Museo di Castelvecchio). 





5 Riforma, from Ripa, Iconologia 


fidence.2° After the death of Alessandro de’ Medici, for ex- 
ample, Cosimo I, the future Grand Duke, adopted an 
impresa based on the famous tree described by Virgil, 
which immediately replaced its golden boughs as they 
were broken off. With its Virgilian motto, VNO 
AVVLSO NON DEFICIT ALTER, and its picture of a 
palm with one of its broken branches being replaced by 
another, the device was intended to convey that the fallen 
Duke Alessandro would be succeeded by a scion of the 
same family. The impresa of Isidoro Ruberti described in 
the chapter on Carita in Cesare Ripa's Iconologia offers a 
variant example based on the closely related idea of the 
green and dry trees.22 The device expressed the hope that, 
in his benevolence to them, Ruberti would be reborn in the 


nipoti of his family. It was composed of the motto 
MORIENS REVIVISCIT and an image of a partially 


2 For the family-tree motif, see Walther Föhl, “Baum als künstlerische 
Darstellungsform verwandter Personen und Begriff,” Reallexikon zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 11, 1948, cols. 73-90. 


4 Aeneid, vi. 143f. See Ladner, 304-05. Richter, 1, 360, n. 697, points out 
that Vasari describes the impresa of the Compagnia del Broncone for the 
celebration of the election of Leo X de’ Medici in 1513 as “un tronco di 
lauro secco che rinverdiva le foglie, quasi per mostrare che rinfrescava e 
risurgeva il nome dell’avolo.”’ 


2 Also discussed by Ladner, 304, n. 5. 


*3 The presence of coats-of-arms for Cardinal Flavio and Don Agostino 
Chigi almost certainly identifies this study as an earlier design for the 
organ-case, since it was in S. Maria del Popolo that Alexander expressed 
his dynastic pride. Cf. the study by George Bauer on Bernini’s work in S. 
Maria del Popolo, to be published elsewhere. In the event, the coats-of- 
arms, which were eliminated from the organ-case, were placed on the 
new altars erected in the ends of the transept arms, along with epitaph- 
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withered olive tree that nourishes with its sap a host of 
herbs and saplings growing among its roots. A 
corresponding interpretation would seem to be ap- 
propriate for the reflourishing oak tree in Bernini's first 
design, since the decoration of the organ-case also includes 
the arms of Flavio and Agostino Chigi, Alexander's car- 
dinal and lay nephews.» 

Ripa, however, in addition to recording Ruberti’s 
impresa, had reinterpreted the trauma-regrowth motif in a 
way that was more congenial to the spirit of the Catholic 
reformation. For Ripa, the pruning knife, which signifies 
the cutting away of rank and enervating growth, is an at- 
tribute of Riforma, which removes abuses and transgres- 
sions, and his image of Reform, an old woman with prun- 
ing knife and book, is flanked by a barren and a verdant 
tree (Fig. 5).24 Seen against this ideological background of 
renascence and reform, the cut-back but still flourishing 
oak tree in the first design for the organ-case takes on a 
new meaning. A happy accident had allowed Landucci to 
applaud the replacement of Nero’s tree with the della 
Rovere oak: now, as a result of a similar accident, the 
regenerating oak tree became an emblem for Alexander's 
renovation of the Sistine church.?5 

By the mid-seventeenth century, a restoration of S. 
Maria del Popolo was long overdue, as the Pope could 
testify from personal experience. Many years before, one 
of the points at issue in his dispute with the Fathers of S. 
Maria del Popolo was the removal from the Chigi Chapel 
of the tomb of Cardinal Antoniotto Pallavicini, which had 
been placed there when the high altar was remade. Writing 
to his uncle, Fabio reported that he had gone to S. Maria 
del Popolo, “to see if there was anywhere in the church to 
place the Pallavicini tomb; truly there is not, because the 
church is full of memorials large and small.’’2¢ These 
memorials had become an impediment both to the view 
and to genuflection, while the haphazard addition of 
chapels in the transept had destroyed the interior sym- 
metry of the original plan.2”? Thus Alexander, like a good 
horticulturist, looked to the health of his garden, extirpating 
its uncontrolled growth, so that it would once again yield 


like inscriptions commemorating Alexander's nephews. 


* Iconologia, Padua, 1603, 462: “Vecchia si dipinge, percioche à questa 
eta piu conviene, & è piu atta à riformare, & reggere altrui ... Il roncietto 
ancora, è chiara significatione di riforma, percioche si come gl'albori, i 
rami de quali superfluamente cresciuti sono, con esso si riformano, 
tagliando via quello, che soprabonda, & che toglie all'albero il vigore, cosi 
la riforma leua via gl'abusi ... Cf. Ladner, 303-04. 


25 That the organ came to be the vehicle for this symbolism was perhaps 
not fortuitous, since according to Juvenal, Satires v1. 385-88, the victors 
of the musical contests initiated by the Emperor Domitian were crowned 
on the Capitol with oak leaves. See Levi d'Ancona, 250. For Nero's well- 
known musical interests, see below, n. 46. 


2 Cugnoni, as cited in n. 2, iv, 1881, 6. 


» Cf. the contemporary comments of Alveri, as cited in n. 1, m, 4, and 
Martinelli (in d’Onofrio, Roma nel Seicento, 124). 
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6 Design for the organ-case in S, Maria del Popolo. Rome, Bibl. 
Vat. Ms Chigi P. VII. 10, fol. 29r (photo: Bibl. Vat.) 


2 Although not as widespread as some other metaphors, such as Christus 
medicus, that of the Good Gardener was not unknown, since the imagery 
of plants and cultivation appears frequently in both the Old and New 
Testaments. Saint Hildegard of Bingen in the Liber Scivias likens the 
human soul to the sap in a flowering tree, the fruit of which is ripened by 
the mercy of God’s Grace and the breath of the Holy Spirit. See Lottlisa 
Behling, Die Pflanzenwelt der mittelalterlichen Kathedralen, Cologne, 
1964, 40-41. In the popular Somme le roi, we read that, 
Holy writ likneth a good man and a good womman to a fair garden ful 
of grene and of faire trees and of good fruyt, ... For in that garden 
graffede the grete gardener, that is God the fadre, whan he maketh the 
herte nesche and swete ... and good erthe al redy and worthy to be sett 
and graffed with goode graffes. Thes graffes ben the vertues that the 
Holy Gost gyueth of grace ... But rigt as God sett ertheli paradis ful of 
goode trees and fruygt, and in the myddel sett the tree of lif, ... so doth 


abundant fruit.2 Under Bernini's direction the church was 
reduced to symmetry, the tomb slabs were raised and 
relaid within the organized pattern of a new pavement, 
and the monuments attached to the nave piers were 
removed to the cloister. The last two lines of the epigram 
with which Ripa closes his account of Reform are, 
therefore, not only a perfect expression of his allegorical 
image, as Gerhart Ladner points out, but also of Alexan- 
der’s renovation of S. Maria del Popolo: ‘““Noxia rerum 
igitur fortis censura recidat/Ut vitae redeat splendida 
forma nouae.”’29 

The identification of church and tree upon which this 
interpretation depends need not have been invented by 
Bernini or Alexander. It already appears, and may have 
been known, in Gian Francesco Bordini’s engraving of the 
street system planned by Sixtus V.» In this engraving, the 
churches connected by the straight, new streets are shown 


gostly to the herte the good gardyner ... for he sett the tree of vertue 
and in the myddel the tree of lif, that is Ihesu Crist, ... This tree wexeth 
grene and fair bi vertue ouer al this paradis, and bi vertue of this tree 
wexen, blowen, and beren fruygt alle the othere trees (trans. from The 
Book of Vices and Virtues, ed. W. Nelson Francis [The Early English 
Text Society, cexvn], London, 1942, 92-93). 
In an illustration for the closely related passage in a 15th-century English 
translation of the Miroir du monde, Christ is shown binding up a tree in 
the midst of the Garden of Virtues in the heart of man. See Rosemund 
Tuve, Allegorical Imagery, Princeton, 1966, fig. 7, who quotes the Book 
of Vices and Virtues. In the wake of the religious controversies of the 
16th century, the image of the Good Gardener, like that of the Good 
Shepherd, was infused with topical significance. A broadsheet of 1532 by 
Erhard Schoen pictures a vineyard enclosed by a wickerwork fence 
beneath a title from Matthew 15: 13: “Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father has not planted, shall be rooted up.” Within the vineyard, one of 
the flourishing vines bears the crucified Christ. Beside the Cross, while 
monks and the pope cultivate dry trees hung with indulgences, rosaries, 
and other symbols of Catholic practices, God the Father attacks their 
roots and little angels gather the dry branches for the fire. See Max 
Geisburg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut: 1500-1550, rev. and ed. 
Walter L. Strauss, New York, 1974, mt, 1087. 


2° Ripa, 463; Ladner, 303. 


3 For Bordini and his now extremely rare book, De Rebus Praeclare 
Gestus a Sixto V., Rome, 1588, see Pastor, xx11, 193. A good reproduction 
of the engraving is in Cesare d’Onofrio, Gli obelischi di Roma, 2nd ed., 
Rome, 1967, fig. 63. This imagery is obviously related to the Tree of 
Jesse, especially to those instances in which the Virgin appears alone; but 
it can also be related, like the legend of the founding of S. Maria del 
Popolo, to the many Marian churches associated with trees — often oaks, as 
in the well-known example of the Madonna della Quercia near Viterbo, 
to whom a Roman church was also dedicated. See Stephan Beissel, 
Geschichte der Verehrung Marias in Deutschland wahrend des 
Mittelalters, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1909, 152-53, 415-16: and Levi 
d'Ancona, 251-52, 254-55, who cites several paintings in which the 
Virgin and Child are ensconced in an oak tree, or a picture of the two is 
attached to a tree. 


as emblems of their dedications. Trinita dei Monti, for ex- 
ample, appears as the Seat of Mercy on the three heraldic 
mountains in the stemma of the Montalto pope, and S. 
Lorenzo appears as the saint with his gridiron. S. Maria 
del Popolo, which Sixtus V had made a titular church and 
elevated to the rank of one of the seven major basilicas of 
Rome in place of S. Sebastiano, is represented as a 
flourishing tree with a radiant Virgin nestled in its 
branches. Furthermore, the identification of the oak tree 
with the church would have introduced a welcome 
historical resonance to Alexander's renovation, for ac- 
cording to Suetonius, one of the favorable portents that 
attended the advent of Augustus was the recovery of a dy- 
ing oak tree on the island of Capri.3! This conjunction of a 
regenerated oak tree with the emperor whose boast it had 
been to have found Rome a city built of brick and left it 
one of marble was probably too fortunate to have escaped 
notice. Not only was it Suetonius’s account of Nero's 
burial on the Pincio that justified the legend of his fateful 
tree and the founding of S. Maria del Popolo, but 
Augustus himself had been intimately linked to its site 
ever since Sixtus V had erected the obelisk in the piazza in 
front of the church. The obelisk had been brought to 
Rome by Augustus and placed in the Circus Maximus. 
When it was excavated and removed to the Piazza del 
Popolo in 1589, the imperial inscriptions recording its ded- 
ication to the sun were left on the pedestal, but to these 
Sixtus V added two more. One records the history of the 
obelisk and its rededication to the Cross; the other, set in 
the direction of the church, is a “speaking” inscription: 
“More august and happy am I to rise before the Temple of 
her from whose virginal womb during the reign of 
Augustus was born the Sun of righteousness. ’’22 

Once drawn, however, a comparison of Augustus and 
Alexander, who was to prove equally devoted to the 
reconstruction of Rome, would have pointed up the 
limited signification of the first design for the organ-case. 
For if the reflourishing of a cut oak was an admirable em- 
blem for Alexander’s renovation of the Sistine church, it 
was not easily extended to accommodate the legendary 


31 Augustus xcu. 2. 


3 "Ante sacram / illius aedem / augustior / laetiorq. surgo / cuius ex 
utero / virginali / Aug. imperante / Sol iustitiae / exortus est.” The in- 
scription and the history of the obelisk are in Pastor, xx1, 266-67, and 
d'Onofrio, Gli obelischi, 173-77. Cf. the similar Sistine inscriptions on 
the obelisk erected at S. Maria Maggiore, in d'Onofrio, Gli obelischi, 159. 


33 Cf. Matthew 3: 10: ‘And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire.” As a visual symbol, alluding to John’s ser- 
mon of repentance, the axe goes back to the Early Christian period. It ap- 
pears in the 12th-century Liber Floridus of Lambertus of St. Omer, and it 
can be traced through the statuary of the great cathedrals to the 
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foundation of S. Maria del Popolo, since the crux of the 
legend was not regeneration from a remaining stock or 
stem following cutting or pruning, but complete and 
irrevocable destruction of both root and branch. The tree 
of Nero had grown tall and green, until in the fullness of 
time it had yielded its fateful crop of demons. That it had 
thereby marked itself for the axe had long been foretold,» 
and in place of the uprooted and destroyed tree Paschal es- 
tablished an altar to the Virgin. Consequently, a new 
branch growing from an old, but still vital stump was 
susceptible to a misleading interpretation if it was read in 
the context of the foundation, rather than the renovation, 
of S. Maria del Popolo. In seeking to eliminate this poten- 
tial ambiguity, the design of the organ-case underwent a 
complete transformation. The organ pipes were freed from 
their architectural frame and distributed freely among the 
branches of an imposing oak tree in full leaf (Fig. 6). 

This unusual and strikingly naturalistic organ-tree, as it 
may be called, was not without precedent in the long 
history of organ design. Two golden organ-trees set with 
birds from which the sound issued had been made for the 
Byzantine emperor Theophilus (829-842); and in the 
following century the fabulous throne of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959) included a similar golden 
organ-tree affixed to one side. Also of the tenth century 
was the instrument erected in the palace of the Caliph Al- 
Mugtadir, which is described in an Arabic account of a 
Greek embassy to Bagdad in 917: 


The Ambassadors passed out of this palace, and next 
came to the Palace of the Tree, where (as has already 
been said) is a tree, and this is standing in the midst of a 
great circular tank filled with clear water. The tree has 
eighteen branches, every branch has numerous twigs, 
on which sit all sorts of gold and silver birds, both large 
and small. Most of the branches of this tree are of silver, 
but some are of gold, and they spread into the air carry- 
ing leaves of divers colours. The leaves of the tree move 
as the wind blows, while the birds pipe and sing.’ 


Although in the West automata with singing birds were 


Renaissance, and, as we have seen, to the 16th century. Cf. Gertrud 
Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, New York, 1971, 1, 132-35; 
Behling, 47; and Levi d’Ancona, 387-88. 


34 See André Grabar, L'Iconoclasme byzantin: dossier archéologique, 
Paris, 1957, 170, and Jean Perrot, L'Orgue de ses origines hellénistiques à 
la fin du XII? siècle, Paris, 1965, 222-23. 


35 Trans. Guy Le Strange, “A Greek Embassy to Bagdad in 917 A.D.” 
Journal of the Royal Asiastic Society, 1897, 251-52; see Henry George 
Farmer, The Organ of the Ancients from Eastern Sources, London, 1931, 
80, who cites a design for such a musical tree in Brit. Mus. ms, Or. Add. 
23391, fol. 19r. 
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known in the sixth century,% they later formed part of 
that curious miscellanea of fact and fancy that has been 
called the ‘Marvels of the East.”37 Thus the Latin inscrip- 
tion on a twelfth-century manuscript drawing of an 
organ-tree (Fig. 7) states that it is “a tree of cast metal, 
whereof we read in the Deeds of Alexander that it takes its 
breath from below, and gives forth divers sweet sounds 
through birds’ beaks”; and a marvelous organ-tree 
adorns the Babylonian palace of a Saracen emir in the 
twelfth-century chanson du geste by Bertrand de Bar-sur- 
Aube called Aymeri de Narbonne.” There is also an 
organ-tree in the Chanson du pélerinage de 
Charlemagne, and a continuation of Wolfram von Es- 
chenbach’s Parsifal written by Albrecht von Scharffen- 
berg describes, in the temple built by King Titurel to 
house the Holy Grail, 


a tree of red, red gold, with leaf and branch and twig, 
whereon there sat, as had been devised, a throng of 
fowls on every hand, of the best that men praise for 
their sweetest strains; and, when the organ-bellows 
blew, then sang each after his own song. One sang high 
and another low, even as the keys moved them; the 
wind, by cunning work, rustled hither and thither in the 
tree; well knew the organ-master which of the fowls he 
would impel; well knew he the key that moved each to 
sing.*! 


According to Vitruvius, it was Ctesibius of Alexandria 
(fl. 270 B.c.) who had invented automata with singing 
birds.42 Although Ctesibius’s treatise is lost, the hydraulic 
mechanisms involved are known from Philon of Byzan- 
tium and Heron of Alexandria, and during the 
Renaissance they were reproduced in villa gardens. At 
Tivoli, for example, one of the best known and popular 
fountains in the garden of the Villa d’Este was the Foun- 
tain of the Owl, 


called this because it contains an owl and many birds, 
which sing as the water flows with the voices of 
nightingales, cardinals, linnets, and other kinds of birds. 


36 Described by Theoderic the Great in a letter of 507 to Boethius. See 
Andreas Alföldi, “Die Geschichte des Throntabernakels,’’ Nouvelle Clio, 
1-11, 1949-1950, 539. During the Renaissance, “wonderful works” of this 
sort were attributed to Boethius himself, “who made bronze snakes hiss 
and bronze birds sing.” See Jurgis Baltrušaitis, Anamorphic Art, New 
York, 1977, 39. 

37 By Rudolf Wittkower, “Marvels of the East: A Study in the History of 
Monsters,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v, 159-97, 
from a medieval manuscript so-called by M. R. James. 

38 Trans. G. G. Coulton, Art and the Reformation, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1953, appendix 31, 587. The manuscript from St.-Blaise was originally 
published by Martin Gerbert, De Cantu et Musica Sacra, St.-Blaise, 


7 Medieval 
organ-tree (after 
Montault, as 
cited in n. 38) 





The fountain is so designed that the owl reveals itself at 
certain times, and the birds become silent as if in fear. 
But no sooner does the owl move away a little, than the 
birds return to their song. The birds and the owl, which 
sing and move by the force of the running water, are 
made of painted copper.# 


Inspired by this fountain, Giovanni Battista Aleotti 
designed and built a similar one for Alfonso II d'Este in 
the gardens near the Castello at Ferrara, in which the 
d'Este eagle played the part of the owl in its little game 
with the birds, and a modern description by Salomon de 
Caus in Les Raisons des forces mouvantes (1613) spread 
knowledge of the fountain with owl and birds across 
Europe.‘ That Bernini's new design for the organ-case 
was directly connected with these ancient automata or to 
the medieval tradition of the organ-tree, themselves often 


1774, n, pl. xxvu; an engraving of the organ after X. Barbier Montault is 
in Annales archéologiques, xvin, 1858, 90. 


3° See Perrot, 252, and Farmer, 139-40, who suggests that Bertrand’s 
source was Muslim Spain. 


40 Cited by Farmer, 140, n. 2c. 
#1 Trans. Coulton, appendix 31, 586. 
42 De Architectura x. vu, 4. 


#3 This description of the fountain is from an anonymous 16th-century 
manuscript description of the gardens published by David R. Coffin. 
The Villa d'Este at Tivoli, Princeton, 1960, appendix A, 145. 


44 See Coffin, 134-36. 


associated with Alexander the Great or Alexandria,#5 can- 
not be demonstrated, but Nero’s notorious predilection for 
all things musical extended to “organa hydraulica” and 
would have made the double-entendre of an organ-tree for 
S. Maria del Popolo particularly apt.‘ 

However that may be, the decision to show the tree of 
Nero replaced by a new and equally imposing one 
significantly expanded the content of the design. By 
means of the emblematic oak and its relationship to the 
tree destroyed by Paschal II, who founded the church, and 
to the della Rovere oak of Sixtus IV, who rebuilt it, the 
new organ-case asserted Alexander's succession in the line 
of popes who had honored the Madonna del Popolo by 
their devotion to her temple. Moreover, like the tree in 
Bordoni's engraving, the flourishing tree of the organ-case 
is a symbol for the church itself, a tree “born anew, not 
from corruptible seed, but from the incorruptible word of 
God."”4 It therefore recalls the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(17: 22-24) which Christ later used in the parable of the 
mustard seed: “Unto what is the Kingdom of God like? 
and whereunto shall I resemble it? It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which a man took, and cast into his garden; 
and it grew, and waxed a great tree; and the fowls of the 
air lodged in the branches of it.”48 This image — which 
bears an obvious affinity to the medieval organ-trees and 
the automata with birds — would have appealed to Alex- 


+5 To the examples already cited may be added the hydraulic war horn 
said to have been used by Alexander the Great, which was known in 
Arabic sources as “the Capacious Mouth with the Loud Voice,” but in 
the Latin West as “the Horn of Alexander the Great.” It is described by 
Athanasius Kircher in his Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae, Rome, 1646, 139- 
40, and again in his Phonurgia Nova, Rome, 1674, 132. See Farmer, 119- 
38. For the inevitable comparison of Alexander VII with Alexander the 
Great and Rome as the new Alexandria, see esp. the print designed by 
Pietro da Cortona after Vitruvius's account of Dinocrates’ plan to 
transform Mt. Athos into a portrait of Alexander the Great (De 
Architectura, pref., Bk. 1). In Cortona’s design, the Chigi mountains 
have been substituted for Athos and the gigantic sculptured figure holds 
in his hand the city of Rome. Two artists present the plan to Alexander 
VIT and the title reads: “Nomen idem, at major virtus, facit ausibus ar- 
tem.” See Werner Körte, ‘‘Deinokrates und die Barocke Phantasie,” Die 
Antike, xi, 1937, 305-06. 


% For Nero and the hydraulic organ, see Suetonius, Nero xu. 2 and tiv. 
11. In the 17th century, musical automata, water organs, and pneumatic 
organs were more likely to be seen as species of the same genus than they 
are today. This appears from descriptions of villa gardens, such as that 
by Montaigne, Journal de voyage en Italie, ed. Maurice Rat, Paris, 1955, 
131, from the comment of Banchieri in his Conclusioni nel suono 
dell’organo that “l'anno 604 fù introdotto vn istrométo nelle Chiese sacre 
chiamato Organo del quale ne fù inuentore ... vno chiamato Cresibio, è 
pero cosa da sapersi che tale Organo fù vna machina della quale ne fa il 
disegno Vitruuio lib. 3, cap. 13. della archittetura fabricata di canne in 
guisa dell'Organo nostro, solo in questo differente, che veniua suonata à 
forze d’aquedotto, come si scorgono ancora à gli tépi nostri à Pratolino 
del Serenissimo Gran Duca di Toscana, & à Monte Cauallo dentro la 
Citta di Roma tale stromento si chiama Hidriavlica”’ (p. 9); and from his 
praise for the wind organ in S. Pietro at Gubbio, “‘che oltre 12 registri 
d'Organo continoati, viene ornato di altre tanti cd gli quali vengono im- 
itati Flauti coperti, scoperti, a Enso, Mutoli, Pifferi alla Suizzera Regale, 
Tromboni, Trombe squarciate, voci humane, Cornetti, Viole, Tamburi, 
Tremolo, & Vsignoli” (p. 14). In fact, the water organ for the garden on 
the Quirinal Hill mentioned by Banchieri was designed and constructed 
by Luca Blasi, who had built the wind organs in S. Maria Nova in 
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ander, since it contains an allusion to the second element 
in his coat-of-arms, for the great tree described by Ezekiel 
was grown from a tender twig planted on a high and emi- 
nent mountain.*? 

Thus the restoration of S. Maria del Popolo, which ap- 
pears so prominently in the first design for the organ-case, 
with its parallel to Augustus and the renovation of Rome, 
had now acquired the peculiar inflection characteristic of 
the Catholic Reformation.5° The victory of the Church 
over paganism — recorded in the legend of the founding of 
S. Maria del Popolo and figured by Landucci under the 
imagery of Nero’s “evil” tree and Sixtus IV's “good” oak 
— was here given full expression. Instead of a simple 
physical renovation, the flourishing oak tree now 
represented a spiritual regeneration, a “renovatio in 
melius,” which goes beyond a mere recovery of an original 
pristine state to become something better. Like the 
obelisks exorcised and rededicated to the Cross or the 
triumphal columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius crowned 
with the statues of Peter and Paul, Bernini's organ- 
case for Alexander VII is a symbol for the Christian 
renovatio Romae wrought by the popes in the name of 
that God who lays low the tall tree and raises high the low, 
who dries up the green tree and makes the dry tree green.’ 


University of California, Irvine 


Bologna (1585) and in S. Giovanni in Laterano (1599); see Corrado 
Moretti, L’Organo italiano, 2nd ed., Milan, 1973, 78. 


47 1 Peter 1: 23. 
# Luke 13: 18-19; also Matthew 13: 31-32: Mark 4: 30-32. 


* Ezekiel 17: 22-23: “Thus saith the Lord God; I will also take of the 
highest branch of the high cedar, and will set it; I will crop off from the 
top of his young twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon an high moun- 
tain and eminent: In the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it: 
and it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar: and 
under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing: in the shadow of the branches 
thereof shall they dwell.” Alexander's interest in and knowledge of such 
biblical texts may be shown by the inscriptions on the facade of S. Maria 
della Pace containing allusions to the Chigi mountains: “Suscipiant 
montes pacem populo et colles iustitiam” (Psalms 71: 3); on the founda- 
tion medal for the colonnades of St. Peter's: “Fundamenta ejus in mon- 
tibus sanctis” (Psalms 86: 1); and in one of the lunettes of the colonnade 
itself: “Venite, ascendamus in montem Domini, adoremus in templo 
sancto ejus” (Isaiah 2: 3; Mica 4: 2: “Venite, ascendamus ad montem 
Domini”). The great importance Alexander attached to his inscriptions 
appears from the entries in his diary; see Richard Krautheimer and Roger B. 
5. Jones, “The Diary of Alexander VII: Notes on Art, Artists, and 
Buildings,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1975, 199-233, 
Whether by accident or design, the oak motifs in the pavement of the 
transept are not full trees, but single branches. 


3 Cf, Pastor, xx, 238-45; Richard Krautheimer, “A Christian Triumph 
in 1597,” Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolf Wittkower, 
London, 1967, 174-78. 


5! For the concept of a “renovatio in melius,” see Gerhart B, Ladner, The 
Idea of Reform, Cambridge, Mass., 1959, 42-48, 156-58, and cf. Ripa, 
463: "Per la riforma intendiamo quelle ordinationi de Superiori, con le 
quali a’ buoni costumi tralasciati per licentioso abuso de gli huomini sida 
nuova, e miglior forma.” 


#2 Ezekiel 17: 24: “And all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord 
have brought down the high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up 
the green tree, and have made the dry tree to flourish: I the Lord have 
spoken and have done it.” 


Charles Sheeler’s Early Work: Five Rediscovered Paintings 


John Driscoll 


The career of Charles Sheeler (1883-1965) began when he 
enrolled at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
1903. It spanned more than five decades and was ended by 
a paralytic stroke in 1959. He established himself as a 
leading figure in a mode of painting that combined an ad- 
miration for French Cubism with a characteristically 
American particularization of objects. The mode has 
variously been identified as the “Immaculate Style,” 
“Precisionism,” or ‘Cubist-Realism.’ The style brought 
out the geometry inherent in farm buildings, industrial 
sites, and skyscrapers. In those subjects Sheeler frequently 
discovered shapes and spaces congenial to the precise 
technique, tonal palette, heightened illumination, and 
elemental forms that came to characterize his work. The 
frugal mode of his mature work is well exemplified by his 
Bucks County Barn, 1923 (Whitney Museum of American 
Art); American Landscape, 1930 (Museum of Modern 
Art); and New York #2, 1951 (Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute). Images of this kind gave rise to the term 
‘’Cubist-Realism.” 

Less well known are the works and development of the 


à The origin of the terms “Immaculate” and “Precisionist” is unclear. 
The New York Times Magazine of February 18, 1917, remarks that 
Sheeler’s work had a quality of “precision,” perhaps the earliest antece- 
dent of the current term ‘’Precisionism.’”” Robert Parker, “The Classical 
Vision of Charles Sheeler,” International Studio, 1xxiv, May, 1926, 72, 
refers to his work as “Immaculate.” The term “Cubist-Realism” appears 
in Milton Brown’s “Cubist Realism, An American Style,” Marsyas, 11, 
1946, 139-160. Lillian Dochterman provides valuable insights into the 
usage and definition of the terms in The Quest of Charles Sheeler, exh. 
cat., University of lowa, 1963, 39-40. Donald D. Celender gives a more 
general view in “Precisionism in Twentieth Century American Painting,” 
Ph.D. diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1963. A good survey of the 
development of Precisionism is found in Martin Friedman, The 
Precisionist View in American Art, exh. cat., Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis, 1960. More accessible is his Charles Sheeler, New York, 1975 
(hereafter Friedman), which discusses the terms in n. I, p. 212. 


2The best survey of the period 1908-1914 appears in Lillian Dochter- 
man’s The Quest of Charles Sheeler (University of Iowa, 1963) and in 
her Ph.D. diss., “The Stylistic Development of Charles Sheeler” 
(University of Iowa, 1963 [hereafter Dochterman]). She emphasizes the 
European influences on Sheeler, particularly the interplay of Fauvism 
and Cubism. She rightly focuses upon Still Life, Spanish Shawl, 1912, as 
a key painting. Her study does not, however, explore the implications of 
Sheeler’s letter of 1910 to William Macbeth or his statement in the Forum 
Exhibition catalogue of 1916. Additional information on Sheeler’s early 
period is in Charles Sheeler, exh. cat., National Collection of Fine Arts, 
1968 (hereafter NCFA), with useful biographical notes compiled by 


artist prior to 1914.2 It was in fact during the crucial 
decade of 1908 through 1918 that Sheeler went on his first 
unaccompanied trip abroad, met Michael and Sarah Stein, 
began experimenting with modern idioms, established 
contacts in New York, exhibited at the Armory Show and 
Forum Exhibition, and actually defined the elements of 
style that would sustain his work for the following four 
decades. The years 1908 through 1914 are of particular in- 
terest in his evolution. The task of exploring Sheeler’s 
early development is complicated, however, by the scar- 
city of works and of facts known of his life before 1914. Only 
the year 1912 is visually well represented, by seven known 
paintings. After that, examples of his work are few. There 
are two paintings each from 1911 and 1913, as well as two 
additional works that are early but of undocumented 
date: To these thirteen paintings can now be joined an ad- 
ditional five early paintings by Charles Sheeler that have 
only recently come to light.t 

Included in the new group is a fine still-life, Peaches in 
White Bowl (Fig. 4), which is dated 1910. Dahlias: Flowers 
in Vase (Fig. 1) dates from 1912. (Neither of these 


Abigal Booth and important essays by Martin Friedman, Bartlett Hayes, 
and Charles Millard. This catalogue publishes the letter of 1910 but 
focuses upon Sheeler’s mature work. Constance Rourke, Charles 
Sheeler, New York, 1938 (hereafter Rourke), provides much basic infor- 
mation but does not probe deeply into the period, in fact illustrating only 
one pre-1917 painting. John Driscoll in Charles Sheeler: The Works on 
Paper, exh. cat., Pennsylvania State University, 1974, briefly explores the 
period through drawings and Sheeler’s statement in the Forum Exhibi- 
tion catalogue. All the studies are limited by the lack of knowledge of 
dated paintings from the beginning of the period and of any paintings 
from 1914. 


3 The two paintings of undocumented dates seem to have been painted in 
1905 and 1906. Beach Scene (3'/, X 41/1", William H. Lane Foundation) 
probably dates from Sheeler’s visit to Gloucester, Mass. in 1906. Wash 
Day Madrid was probably done in 1905, when Sheeler accompanied the 
William Merritt Chase class of the Pennsylvania Academy on a tour of 
Spain. 

4 These paintings became known only after Mrs. Sheeler personally 
handed them to Terry Dintenfass. Ms. Dintenfass and her associate, Luise 
Ross, graciously informed me of the paintings’ existence. Prior to the 
publication of this article, one of the five paintings considered here 
(Abstraction: Tree Form) was illustrated in Gail Levin, Synchromism and 
American Color Abstraction 1910-1925, exh. cat., Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York, 1978, color pl. 43. The paintings were stored 
for years in the Sheeler home. Whatever reasons Sheeler may have had 
for hiding them remain unknown. 
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1 Charles Sheeler, Dahlias: Flowers in Vase, 1912, oil 2 Chrysanthemums, 1912, oil on canvas, 24 X 20" (60.9 X 
on board, 11% X 734" (29.3 X 19.7cm). New York, 50.8cm). New York, Whitney Museum of American Art, gift of 
Terry Dintenfass, Inc. the artist 






paintings has previously been recorded.) A third picture 
that reveals the distinct influence of Cubism is 
Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 7) dated 1914. Also from 
1914, and closely related to Abstraction: Tree Form are 
Landscape No. 1 (Fig. 8) and Landscape No. 6 (Fig. 9). The 
latter two works were exhibited in the Forum Exhibition in 
1916. Although Lillian Dochterman’s 1963 catalogue of 
the works of 1904-19595 by Charles Sheeler lists both of 
these paintings (from the Forum Exhibition catalogue, 
1916), it is clear that they were not known to have sur- 
vived at the time she was compiling her catalogue. 
These five paintings of 1910-14 provide important in- 
formation about Sheeler’s early development and his con- 
tribution as a pioneer of modern art on this side of the 
Atlantic. Peaches in White Bowl (Fig. 4) is important 
because it clearly shows the influence of Cézanne and also 
because it is the earliest known dated work to follow 
Sheeler’s decisive trip to Italy and France in the winter of 
1908-09. The picture of 1912, Dahlias: Flowers in Vase 
(Fig. 1), shares characteristics with other pictures done in 
that year such as Chrysanthemums (Fig. 2) and Dahlias 
and Asters (Fig. 3). The palette and structure of these 
paintings indicate a Fauve influence on Sheeler’s work. 
The small size of Dahlias: Flowers in Vase (Fig. 1) and the 
somewhat sketchy quality of the brushstroke may suggest 





3 Dahlias and Asters, oil on canvas, 201a X 1446" (51.1 
x 35.9cm). Washington, D.C., Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. gift of Joan B. Detweiler, 1962 5 Dochterman, as cited in n. 2, Nos. 14.033 and 14.035 


+ 
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that it is a study for a larger work that is still unknown. 
The painting represents the stage of development Sheeler 
had reached when he was invited to exhibit in the Armory 
Show in 1913. Until now, the only known extant works by 
Sheeler from 1914 were three small landscape drawings on 
paper in the Fogg Art Museum (Figs. 10-12). The three 
recently found paintings are stylistically parallel to the 
Fogg drawings, and are the first known to have been done 
by Sheeler after the Armory Show.‘ The three works 
manifest a dramatic adaptation of experiments carried out 
earlier, as exemplified by Figures 1 and 2. It is now possi- 
ble to follow Sheeler’s development as he was emerging 
from the Romantic Realist indoctrination that he had 
received from William Merritt Chase at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


While he was a student at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Sheeler accompanied Chase to England and 
Holland in 1904. A second trip, also with Chase, took him 
to Spain in 1905. Those excursions allowed Sheeler to see 
the Old Masters, particularly Hals and Rembrandt in 
Holland and Velazquez, El Greco, and Goya in Spain. 
Chase also introduced his students to the contemporary 
masters: Sargent, Leighton, Brangwyn, Alma-Tadema, 
Lavery, Shannon, and Abbey. 

After graduating from the Academy in 1906, Sheeler 
pursued success by traditional means. His paintings were 
exhibited at the National Academy from 1906 through 
1908, the Pennsylvania Academy from 1907 through 1910, 
the Cincinnati Museum in 1908 and 1910, and the 
McClees Gallery in Philadelphia. Sheeler’s attitude at that 
time was that “if a swift and pleasing approximation of 
nature was achieved that was enough. ...’” Later, he 
would recall that “there were areas in our pictures left un- 
accounted for like the empty spaces in the earliest maps, 
but with the important difference that the map-makers 
were conscious of their lack of knowledge. We were not."”# 

In February of 1908, Sheeler saw the exhibition of The 
Eight at the Macbeth Gallery in New York City. The exact 
date of his first meeting with Robert Henri remains un- 
known, but it also took place about that time (ca. 1906- 
08). Henri invited Sheeler to “come in, take a look, and 


é Sheeler’s paintings in the Armory Show were numbered 972 through 
977. Three may be seen in museum collections: Chrysanthemums, 1912 
(Fig. 6), Whitney Museum of American Art; Dahlias and Asters, 1912 
(Fig. 7), Corcoran Gallery of Art; and Mandarin, 1912, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Sheeler told friends that in the hurried ac- 
tivity of organizing the show several additional paintings by him were 
added at the last minute. They have not yet been identified. 


7 Rourke, as cited in n. 2, 24. 

8 Ibid., 24-25. 

9G. McC. [G. McCoy], “Charles Sheeler: Some Early Documents and a 
Reminiscence,” Journal of the Archives of American Art, v, 2, April, 
1965, 4 (hereafter McCoy). 

10 Rourke, 112. 

1 Sheeler in Anderson Galleries, The Forum Exhibition of Modern 


visit with me ... for awhile.”? He developed a great ad- 
miration for Henri, more for his way of life than for his 
painting. It was through Henri’s influence that Sheeler 
moved away from the flashy, spontaneous effect learned 
from Chase, and tried to go beneath the surface to charac- 
terize his subject. A part of Henri’s philosophy had 
developed around Walt Whitman's assertion of in- 
dividuality and self-exaltation. The painter believed that 
“the artist must be cool and he must calculate. ... It is as 
though he were in pursuit of something more real which 
he knows but has not yet fully realized. ...”’19 Although 
initially skeptical of the merits of Henri’s paintings, 
Sheeler did let aspects of his philosophy find their way 
into his thinking. By the time of the Forum Exhibition in 
1916, Sheeler asserted, “the highest phase of spiritual life 
has always ... implied a consciousness of, and, in its 
greatest moments a contact with, what we feel to be the 
profound scheme, system or order underlying the uni- 
verse. ...” 11 Although Sheeler’s statement reflects a 
philosophy that went considerably beyond Henri’s, it 
nonetheless preserves somewhat the fundamental idea of 
“probing beneath the surface of an object to attempt a 
characterization. “12 His exposure to Henri generated basic 
questions in Sheeler’s mind about the significance of 
technique and subject. 

On December 4, 1908, Sheeler wrote to William Mac- 
beth: “I sail [tomorrow] for a short trip abroad.’ The ex- 
cursion was brief.4 In Italy he visited Naples, Rome, 
Milan, perhaps Venice,15 and in Florence he was joined by 
his friend Morton Schamberg (1882-1918), who had come 
down from Paris. Looking at the frescoes of Giotto, 
Masaccio, and Piero della Francesca, Sheeler and Scham- 
berg “began to realize that forms could be placed with 
consideration for their relationship to all the other forms 
in a picture, not merely to those adjacent. They began to 
understand that a picture could be assembled arbitrarily 
with a concern for design, and that the result could be out- 
side of time, place, or momentary considerations.”’!6 Struc- 
tural pictorial elements in fifteenth-century painting im- 
pressed Sheeler. “Here were paintings in which an 
abstract architectonic order was imposed on visual reality. 
"17 He responded to this and to the broad tonal color 


American Painters, exh. cat., New York, 1916 (repr. under same title by 
Arno Press, New York, 1968) (hereafter Sheeler Statement). 

1 Dochterman, 7. 

B McCoy, as cited in n. 9, 2. 

14 Ibid. (see also NCFA, as cited in n. 2, 11). 

15 The itinerary is a little unclear: NCFA, 10, and Friedman, as cited in n. 
1, 10, both list Naples, Rome, Milan, Venice, and Florence. Dochterman, 
8, does not mention Naples, does mention Venice, and later says; 
“Sheeler’s parents accompanied him to Italy, then went on to Venice and 
Nice, while Sheeler went to Florence to meet Schamberg who had come 
by way of Paris”; 102. 

te Rourke, 25. 

1? NCFA, 11. 





4 Peaches in White Bowl, 1910, oil on canvas, 1012 X 1334” 
(26.7 X 34.9cm). New York, Terry Dintenfass, Inc. 


planes that further established the composition. 

With these new discoveries in mind, Sheeler accom- 
panied Schamberg to Paris in early January, 1909. There, 
for the first time, he saw the work of Cézanne, Renoir, 
Matisse, Braque, and Picasso. It was at Durand-Ruel’s that 
he saw paintings by Renoir and Cézanne.'* He met 
Michael and Sarah Stein, but apparently visited their 
apartment only once: 

Michael Stein and his wife had a big apartment and a 

big salon ... I was there one night, just by verbal in- 

troduction of someone I knew and who also knew them. 

I went there that evening and just circulated around. 

There was a room full of people, a large room full of 

people, and well... you talked to anyone you could find 

that happened to speak English — they were largely 

French people.'? 

He was somewhat bewildered by the paintings he had 
seen but he did not discount them. “They made too great a 
chasm to be taken in stride. But I believed they were un- 
derstood by their authors.” As he studied those painters, 
he began to see that frescoes by Giotto and Masaccio 
shared with paintings by Cézanne and the Cubists an 
elementary concern for structure. Form, not atmosphere, 
was their theme. The modern French masters 
demonstrated to Sheeler how the qualities of pictorial 
structure he had discovered in fifteenth-century frescoes 
could be made manifest in a modern painting. 

Returning to his Philadelphia studio in late February, 
1909, Sheeler began to construct an entirely new concept 


i McCoy, L 

1 Friedman, 212. 

2 Rourke, 27. 

2 Dochterman, 10. 

= Ibid.. Nos. 09.012-09.016 inclusive, and McCoy, 1. 
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5 Plums on a Plate, ca. 1910, oil on panel, 10% X 13%" (25.7 
X 34.9cm). New York, private collection (courtesy Terry 
Dintenfass, Inc.) 


of a picture. “Several years of discarding and replacement 
were to follow before pictures could break through that 
bore a new countenance. ...2! The five recently dis- 
covered paintings are specific examples of Sheeler’s 
“discarding and replacement.” 

Sheeler’s first step remains unknown. Paintings of 
190922 with the titles The Bathers, White Sky Bethlehem, 
The Expulsion, Janet and Katherine, and Entrance to the 
Park are not known to have survived. Their titles give an 
indication of subject, but not of style. It is interesting, 
however, to note that Peaches in White Bowl (Fig. 4), 
signed and dated 1910, and Plums on a Plate (Fig. 5), 
ascribed to 1910,3 are both still-life subjects. They are the 
earliest known extant works that reveal elements of 
Sheeler’s European discoveries. In each painting rich color 
is incorporated in simplified forms. In both paintings 
and particularly in Peaches in White Bowl (Fig. 4), a tilting 
up of perspective, probably inspired by Cézanne, is evi- 
dent. Wide brushstrokes define broad planes and 
generalized shape descriptions possess a formal simplicity 
that reflects Sheeler’s analysis of the forms. The artist 
retained respect for recognizable imagery, but these 
paintings demonstrate the interest in structure, simplicity, 
and clarity that Sheeler appreciated in Cézanne. 

The broad facets of color in Peaches in White Bowl (Fig. 
4) articulate the firmly constructed elements. The 
tablecloth is not so much a soft white fabric as it is a struc- 
turally solid visual form. The modulating strokes of color 
that construct the shape of the peaches recall Cézanne’s 


3 Museum of Modern Art, Charles Sheeler, exh. cat, New York, 1939, 
46, as “About 1910, NCFA, 12, as “c. 1910"; Dochterman, 165, as “e 
1910"; and Friedman, 16-17, as “e. 1910.” The discovery of Peaches in 
White Bowl, 1910, verifies the accuracy of the dating of ca. 1910 of Plumes 
on a Plate. 
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often quoted dictum that one should paint nature’s 
prototypes of cone, cylinder, and sphere. The viewer's 
high vantage point, the close massing together of the fruit 
under bright illumination, and the overall coloration 
reveal an intelligent consideration of Cézanne’s work. 
Similar preoccupations are evident in Plums on a Plate 
(Fig. 5). 

The attention given to shadow is of particular impor- 
tance in each of these paintings. It is used with a 
remarkable sophistication and a specific intention that 
foretell its later widespread application in pictures of 
Sheeler’s mature style. Peaches in White Bowl (Fig. 4) and 
Plums on a Plate (Fig. 5) represent the earliest use of 
shadows “considered to be concrete forms as essential to 
the structure of a picture as the solids appearing in it, 
rather than being projections from the solids denoting the 
absence of light. ”24 As Constance Rourke perceptively 
noted, “in none of his work may shadows be taken for 
granted as inevitable accidents. They have great intrinsic 
beauty ... and they invariably have a major structural 
place — one may rightly say — an architectural place.” 
That such shadows appear in these early pictures indicates 
further that ‘‘a full perception of the use of shadow in his 
art may lead to an understanding of its most fundamental 
qualities. ...”’ 

Works like Plums on a Plate (Fig. 5) and Peaches in 
White Bowl (Fig. 4) were considered a dramatic departure 
from Sheeler’s earlier approach. When William Macbeth, 
his dealer, received a group of these pictures, he recoiled in 
shock. “Alas!” he exclaimed, “I do not like the direction of 
your new work the least little bit. It is such a departure 
from old time sound methods, that I would not care to ex- 
hibit it. I hope it is only an experiment.’’25 Sheeler, certain 
of his course, was not to be intimidated into retreating to 
“old time sound methods.” He replied to Macbeth on Sep- 
tember 26, 1910: 

I was surprised and sorry that you failed to recognize 

the merits of my new pictures. It is not possible to con- 

tinue to repeat the things one has done — there must 
always be the elimination of the unessentials and the 
striving after greater qualities and to more forcefully 
present the essentials — or stagnation must result. You 
say you hope it is only an experiment — everyone who is 
sincerely trying to solve the enormous difficulties of ar- 
tistic expression, is an experimenter and remains so, as 
long as he is artistically alive. I regret that you do not 
care to show my pictures at this time.26 
That letter, in addition to asserting Sheeler’s confidence, 
clarifies his artistic philosophy and is also the earliest 
known written expression of Sheeler’s interest in getting 
beneath the initial visual impression and discovering the 
“underlying order” of objects. Six years later, in the 
catalogue of the Forum Exhibition, this aim would be fully 
defined in Sheeler’s statement: 

I venture to define art as perception ... of universal or- 

der and its expression. ... 

The highest phase of spiritual life has always in one 

form or another implied a consciousness of, and, in its 

greatest moments, a contact with, what we feel to be the 





6 Still Life, Spanish Shawl, 1912, oil on canvas, 104 X 1414" 
(26 X 36.2cm). Leominster, Mass. (courtesy Foundation) 


profound scheme, system or order underlying the uni- 

verse; call it harmonious rhythm, law, God, or what 

you will. 

. to communicate his sensations of some particular 
manifestation of cosmic order — this I believe to be the 
business of the artist.?7 
The implementation of ideas gathered at that time is 

well represented in Still Life, Spanish Shawl (Fig. 6) paint- 
ed in 1912. In that painting, brilliantly illuminated color 
planes, whose limits are defined by fluid lines, express 
Sheeler’s preference for vibrant color and flat shapes. In 
no other known painting of the period does he use such a 
brilliant palette and illumination of structure. The rich 
dark blue of the shawl with its multicolored design is set 
against the patterned bowl out of which rises the spec- 
tacular glowing yellow globe of fruit. The folds and con- 
tours of the shawl are defined by a hard black outline, and 
even the form of the yellow fruit is abruptly defined by a 
thick, dark line. The organization of form and color by 
line prefigures the pivotal drawing of 1917: Barn Abstrac- 
tion (Fig. 18). Around 1912, similar devices appeared 
in the work of Arthur Dove, Carl Newman, Man Ray, 
Morton Schamberg, H. Lyman Sayen, Konrad Cramer, 
Andrew Dasburg, Henry Fitch Taylor, and others. 

Until the time of the Armory Show, Sheeler preferred 
not to relinquish the realistic image, and to employ a 
palette of rich colors applied in broad strokes. He favored 
simplification of forms, a vibrant use of light and shadow, 
a flattening of pictorial space, and an alignment of forms 
on separate planes. This disposition toward structure 


24 Charles Sheeler, “Papers and unpublished autobiography,” Archives 
of American Art, Film NSh-1, frame 67. 

28 McCoy, 2. 

26 Ibid. 


27 Sheeler Statement, as cited in n. 11. 





7 Abstraction: Tree Form, 1914, oil on panel, 13% X 1072" 
(34.9 X 26.7cm). New York, private collection (courtesy Terry 
Dintenfass, Inc.) 


became characteristic of his later work. Upon visiting the 
Armory Show in 1913, his approach to aesthetic problems 
was reinforced and new directions for exploration were 
suggested him. Those directions are best exemplified by 
the three paintings of 1914 that have recently come to 
light: Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 7), Landscape No. 1 
(Fig. 8), Landscape No. 6 (Fig. 9), as well as the three 
sketches at the Fogg Art Museum (Figs. 10-12). In 
Rourke’s brief mention of that period, she indicates that 
Sheeler was ‘attempting to apply [Cubism’s] underlying 
principle, and not to follow the special forms defined by 
any one of the great figures in French art.”?8 

Sheeler’s approach, then, reflected the attitude of many 
young American painters who used French Cubism as a 
point of departure. Alfred Stieglitz viewed ” the new art of 
Paris as a tool with which he [Stieglitz] could, paradox- 
ically, pry American art loose from its dependence upon 
Europe.’”?? The content of Sheeler’s letter of 1910 as well 
as of his statement in the Forum Exhibition catalogue is 
similar to the messages that Camera Work carried during 


28 Rourke, 41. 


2 Bram Dijkstra, The Hieroglyphics of a New Speech: Cubism, Stieglitz 
and the Early Poetry of William Carlos Williams, Princeton, 1969, 93. 
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8 Landscape No. 1, 1914, oil on panel, 13% X 10⁄2” (34.9 
X 26.7cm). New York, private collection (courtesy Terry 
Dintenfass, Inc.) 
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9 Landscape No. 6, 1914, oil on panel, 13% X 104" (34.9 
X 26.7cm). New York, private collection {courtesy Terry 
Dintenfass, Inc.) 
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the same years. Marius de Zayas, for example, asserted 
that “Stieglitz has begun with the elimination of the sub- 
of the object. ...’° William Carlos Williams, who seems 
to have known Stieglitz at this time and who became 
Sheeler’s life-long friend in 1923, summarized good paint- 
ing as that in which “the artist distills its essence and 
intensified it by stripping from it all details which might 
obstruct the purity of the experience, concentrating entire- 
ly on the elements which enhance its meaning.’’31 Either 
of Williams’s protegés could have made the same state- 
ment at almost any time during the teens. 

In constructing an intellectual basis for his art, Sheeler 
suggested alternatives to the representation of natural 
scenes: 

One, two, or three dimensional space, color, light and 

dark, dynamic power, gravitation or magnetic forces, 

the frictional resistance of surfaces and their absorptive 

qualities, all qualities capable of visual communication, 

are material for the plastic artist; and he is free to use as 

many or as few as at the moment concern him.22 
Sheeler was evidently working both on an intellectual and 
an aesthetic level to develop a consistent philosophy upon 
which to base his art: 

So that whatever problem may be at any time any par- 

ticular artist's point of departure for creative aesthetic 

endeavor, or whatever may be. his means of solving his 
particular problem, there remains but one test of the 
aesthetic value of a work of plastic art, but one ap- 
proach to its understanding and appreciation, but one 
way in which it can communicate its most profound 
significance. Once this has been established the ob- 
server will no longer be disturbed that at one time the 
artist may be interested in the relation of straight lines 
to curved, at another in the relation of yellow to blue or 
at another in the surface of brass to that of wood. 
These ideas, first mentioned in the letter of 1910, were 
completely developed in Sheeler’s mind by March, 1916, 
at the latest. They were derived in part from the cultural 
milieu influenced by Wilhelm Worringer’s Abstraction 
and Empathy (1907), Wassily Kandinsky’s Uber das 
Geistige in der Kunst (1912), by the visual contributions of 
Cézanne, Matisse, and the Cubists, and by the artistic ex- 
periments of a generation of young American painters. 
The Forum Exhibition catalogue, with brief essays by each 
of the contributing artists, demonstrates how thoroughly 
some of the European ideas had been sifted and trans- 
formed by American artists. The statements by Sheeler, 
Bluemner, McFee, and Man Ray are particularly relevant 
in this context. 

An additional factor that was influential in com- 

plementing Sheeler’s European discoveries was the 


> Ibid., 98. 
a Ibid., 53. 


provincial culture of his native Philadelphia. His interests 
in Bucks County barns, Pennsylvania Dutch artifacts, 
Shaker furniture, and the Ephrata Cloisters near Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, were all documented in his work. 
How acute his sensitivity to any of these subjects may 
have been in the period 1910-15 remains a question. It is 
known that in his earlier days Sheeler frequently stopped 
in those rooms of the Pennsylvania Museum which 
housed the great Barber Collection of Pennsylvania Dutch 
crafts. He noted that the “tracing, scratchings, and 
cuttings of the designs in slip of the ceramics showed pat- 
terns that seemed akin to some of those he had been seeing 
in Paris.” 

Some of Sheeler’s early flower pictures suggest an 
awareness on his part of the imagery seen on Tauf-Scheine 
and Pennsylvania Dutch dower chests painted by Chris- 
tian Seltzer and others. (One such chest — with tulip 
designs by Christian Seltzer — is in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Museum of Art, Pennsylvania State University, 
and has a provenance that includes Charles Sheeler as a 
previous owner. The dates of Sheeler’s ownership are un- 
known.) It is important to recognize that Sheeler perceived 
in images of this type a basic kinship with his European 
discoveries. 

Sheeler’s pictures of 1914 are all based on landscapes, 
probably found in the area of Doylestown. This 
specificity is most striking in Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 
7) and Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 10). In the latter, line 
describes both recognizable form and motion. A landscape 
is represented with hills, trees, and, on the left, architec- 
tural forms. Mass is indicated by cross-hatching. The 
swirling shapes of the trees create a sense of motion and 
drama. The trees are reduced to flat, transparent shapes 
not far removed from those characteristic of Analytic 
Cubism. This reduction shortens the perspective by pull- 
ing everything in the picture forward. In Sheeler’s picture, 
the relationship of one form to the next is unclear. The 
planar structure that was so pronounced in Still Life, 
Spanish Shawl (Fig. 6) is not maintained. 

Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 7) is a more ambitious and 
sophisticated composition. Sheeler had moved toward 
analysis of the natural world from a more abstract view- 
point. He believed that he could focus attention on formal 
qualities by depicting a scene of less intrinsic interest. In 
its structure and space this painting makes Sheeler’s in- 
debtedness to Cubism clear. Mass and structure are 
defined by directional lines. Pictorial space remains am- 
biguous. Surfaces are generalized with brushstrokes and 
flat areas of color are emphasized over any description of 
the motif. Forms also show a tendency toward angularity 
and austerity. The even illumination further strengthens 


32 Sheeler Statement. 
3 [bid. 





10 Landscape, 1914, black crayon on white paper, 574 X 674" 
(14.9 X 17.5cm). Cambridge, Harvard University, Fogg Art 
Museum, gift of Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 





12 Landscape, 1914, black crayon on white paper, 5% X 61546" 
(14.9 X 17.7cm). Cambridge, Harvard University, Fogg Art 
Museum, gift of Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 


the primarily structural character of the composition. The 
central form of the tree is isolated in the foreground. 
Sheeler placed this focal point of the composition near the 
picture plane for emphasis and to reduce the depth of the 
patterned background. 

In their departure from representation, the next few pic- 
tures go well beyond Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 7). 
Although retaining the word “landscape” in the title, and 
thus the connotation of a scene, Sheeler here disintegrated 
the identity of the object more fully than at any other mo- 
ment in his career. Landscape No. 1 (Fig. 8), and 
Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 11) approach the rhythm charac- 
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cers, 





11 Landscape, 1914, black crayon on white paper, 5% X 67%" 
(14.9 X 17.5cm). Cambridge, Harvard University, Fogg Art 
Museum, gift of Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 


teristic of work by Delauney. Sheeler uses an extended, at- 
tenuated line almost exclusively which increases the 
thythmic sinuousness of the picture and further abstracts 
it. He has shifted his attention from the static landscape 
scene to the forces he intuits within it. Space is not a 
primary concern. There is no attempt to elucidate 
recognizable forms. The emphasis is on flat patterned 
structure and rhythmic organization. The stylized organic 
shapes prefigure the simplification of color areas and the 
curvilinear quality later manifest in Flower Forms (Fig. 
13). The use of flat patterned structure stands midway in 
the development Sheeler began in Still Life, Spanish 
Shawl (Fig. 6) and that finally matured in Barn Abstrac- 
tion (Fig. 18). 

A further step is evident in Landscape No. 6 (Fig. 9) and 
Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 11). The ground line has been 
eliminated. Volume and space have been diminished. All 
forms are brought up flat on the picture plane. These are 
the earliest and most abstract of Sheeler’s pictures that are 
known to have survived. Every element is evenly il- 
luminated, flat, and frontal. It is evident that his intention 
was to express the underlying “essentials” of the scene — 
“the profound scheme, system or order underlying the uni- 
verse.” He attempted to render invisible tensions visible. 
As a result, recognizable objects are not portrayed. 
Sheeler’s interpretation of pictures arose not from percep- 
tion but conception, not from the realité de vision but 
more surely from the realité de connaissance. Landscape 
No. 6 (Fig. 9) has a brushwork and energetic line that are 
not often encountered in Sheeler’s work. These qualities 
begin to disappear by 1916 and do not appear again. The 
marked attention to shapes is, however, an important in- 
terest that Sheeler was to maintain. 

Two works that initiate the return to recognizable im- 
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13 Flower Forms, 1917, oil on canvas, 2314 X 19%” (59.1 X 
48.9cm). Pennsylvania (courtesy Mrs. Earl Horter) 


ages are Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 12) and Landscape No. 8 of 
ca. 1914-15 (Fig. 14). Traditional buildings are depicted in 
the landscape; there is a foreground, containing an 
architectural structure; there are trees and bushes, hills 
and the sun. Sheeler's intent is partly different from that 
evidenced in Landscape No. 1 (Fig. 8), Landscape No. 6 
(Fig. 9), Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 11), and even Abstraction: 
Tree Form (Fig. 7). Although formal tensions remain in 
the paintings, Sheeler also reaffirms the associative power 
of recognizable imagery. 

Sheeler’s interest in the recognizable form is asserted 
with more conviction in the pictures of 1915: House with 
Trees (Fig. 15) and Landscape (Fig. 17). He believed, as he 
later explained, that “pictures realistically conceived might 
have an underlying abstract structure.” In the known 
paintings of that date, the picture space remains shallow, 
almost flat. The rhythmic linear pattern in those paintings, 
seen in earlier pictures, elucidates shapes that are distilled, 
yet recognizable. Cubist technical devices are evident in 
the interaction of curving lines and two-dimensional 
planes. House with Trees (Fig. 15) and the drawing 
Landscape (Fig. 16) both exhibit qualitative changes made 
during 1914 and 1915. The formal tensions between the 
building and the trees are suggested by the interplay of 
curved and straight lines. Curving organic lines consis- 
tently cross inorganic, static straight lines. This implies a 
planar structure and perspective reminiscent of, in par- 


ticular, Still Life, Spanish Shawl (Fig. 6). In the drawing 
(Fig. 16) and the finished painting (Landscape, 1915; Fig. 
17), linear rhythm is used in much the same way as in 
Landscape No. 1 (Fig. 8), Landscape No. 6 (Fig. 9), and 
Landscape, 1914 (Fig. 11). 

Barn Abstraction (Fig. 18), done in 1917, marks the 
maturation of Sheeler’s previous development and in- 
dicates his interest in underlying structure. He ignored 
landscape forms and he probed directly the architectural 
aspect of the subject. The movement and rhythm that had 
characterized his earlier work were repudiated in favor of 
a more subdued presentation. The planes and textures of 
the barn became the focus of the artist’s interest. There is 
no variation in the light over the depicted surfaces. Barn 
Abstraction, both the drawing of 1917 (Fig. 18) and the 
lithograph of 1918, exhibits its own laws of formal design 
based on what Sheeler preceived to be the “essential 
planes of the emotional form” of the Bucks County barn. 
This exemplifies Sheeler’s reductive seeing at its best. It is 
the culmination of his experiments and discoveries which 
are traceable in a sequence that includes Peaches in White 
Bowl (Fig. 4), Still Life, Spanish Shawl (Fig. 6), 
Abstraction: Tree Form (Fig. 7), Landscape No. 1 (Fig. 8), 
Landscape No. 6 (Fig. 9), and Landscape (Fig. 17). 

An emphatic attention to shape and a reductive analysis 
of form are fundamental elements of the artist’s later work 
(see Still Life with Pitcher and Peaches, 1923, Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art; View of New York, 1931, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; Incantation, 1946, Brooklyn 
Museum; and Family Group, 1950, Lock Haven Art Cen- 
ter, Orlando, Florida). Similarly, the flattened space and 
superimposition of planes are likewise evident in later 
works (such as Offices, 1922, Phillips Collection; Cactus, 
1931, Philadelphia Museum of Art; Improvisations in a 
Mill Town, 1949, Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth; and 
Stacks in Celebration, 1954, Dayton Art Institute, Ohio). 
Studied rhythm may also be seen in both the images and 
the titles of later works, like Pertaining to Yachts and 
Yachting, 1922 (which Sheeler referred to as a “study in 
polyphonic form”), Philadelphia Museum of Art, and 
Architectural Cadences, 1954, Whitney Museum of 
American Art. The kind of light observable in the early 
pictures also permeates the mature work. 

The recently discovered paintings, when studied 
together with existing documents and previously known 
paintings, illuminate more comprehensively than 
previously possible Sheeler’s development during the 
crucial decade of 1908-1918. They exemplify qualities that 
became characteristic of most of Sheeler’s mature work. 
No matter how far from representation he went, he always 
sought to convey the quality he considered intrinsic to the 
object perceived. 


William H. Lane Foundation 
Leominster, Massachusetts 
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14 Landscape No. 8, ca. 1914-15. Location unknown (shown 15 House with Trees, 1915, oil on panel, 10% X 1374" (26 X 
Forum Exhibition, 1916, ill. in catalogue) 35.2cm). Providence, Rhode Island School of Design, Museum 
of Art 





16 Landscape, 1915, graphite on white paper, 6446 X 81%6" 17 Landscape, 1915, oil on panel, 10 X 14” (25.4 X 36.6cm). 
(15.4 X 22.4cm). Cambridge, Harvard University, Fogg Art Leominster, Mass. (courtesy Foundation) 
Museum, gift of Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 





18 Barn Abstraction, 1917, conté crayon, 14% X 1914" (35.9 
XxX 49.5cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Collection 


The William Dorsheimer House: A Reflection of French Suburban 
Architecture in the Early Work of H.H. Richardson 


Francis R. Kowsky 


The city of Buffalo, which is best known to architectural 
historians for its buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Louis Sullivan, also occupies an important place in the 
career of Henry Hobson Richardson (1838-1886). The 
house Richardson agreed in October, 1868, to design for 
William Dorsheimer (1832-1888) was once one of Buf- 
falo’s principal residences (Fig. 1).1 A work of the 
architect's little-studied early period, it was erected on then 
newly fashionable Delaware Avenue for a man who was 
to play a major role in Richardson’s career. Commissioned 
three years after his return to America from Paris and 
study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the Dorsheimer house, 
which was ready for occupancy by the summer of 1871, 
reveals significantly Richardson's understanding of 


1 Van Rensselaer in her “List of Henry Hobson Richardson's Works,” 
appendix 1, 139, cited the Dorsheimer house as the third commission the 
Gambrill and Richardson firm received. The B. W. Crowninshield house 
in Boston, commissioned in April, 1868, and the North Congregational 
Church at Springfield of May, 1868, preceded it. Mrs. Van Rensselaer in- 
dicates that her list was “carefully compiled from Richardson’s office 
books” and that the Dorsheimer house was among those commissions 
that were “practically Richardson's own work.” According to the most 
recent deed search made by the Abstract Title Division of the Title 
Guarantee Company, Dorsheimer purchased the ground in his wife 
Isabella’s name from Antoinette Le Couteulx de Caumont on May 5, 
1868. 

It may be assumed that construction of the dwelling began during the 
building season of 1869. In October, 1869, Richardson noted in his 
sketchbook that he was “working on the Dorsheimer piazza,” which 
may have been the porch for the north entrance. (See O'Gorman, 211, 
3r.) The house apparently was unfinished by the time that the 1870 city 
directory was published in May of that year, for Dorsheimer was still 
listed at his old address. He first appeared at 438 Delaware Avenue in the 
next edition of the directory, which came out in July, 1871. Therefore, in 
all probability, the house, of which Dorsheimer took occupancy after 
May, 1870, but before July, 1871, required approximately two years to 
construct. 

Plans in the Richardson collection at Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, have been identified by Henry-Russell Hitchcock as for a 
second house for Dorsheimer, possibly dating from the mid-1870's and 
destined for a site in Albany. (See Hitchcock, 309, n. v-11.) Vincent 
Scully, Jr., in The Shingle Style and the Stick Style: Architectural Theory 
and Design from Richardson to the Origins of Wright, rev. ed., New 


French architectural ideas.2 

Today the Dorsheimer house is a small office building. 
The transformation has all but obliterated the original in- 
terior, where only the staircase remains from Richardson’s 
time (Fig. 2). The exterior, however, exists mainly intact. 
The ocher-colored brick and pale gray sandstone walls and 
the dark gray slate mansard roof, relieved by a band of red 
tiles near the crestline, are well preserved. It is the purpose 
of this article, first, to propose a theory of how Richardson 
came to work for Dorsheimer; second, to establish the 
original ground plan of the house; third, to correct the 
mistaken impression that has arisen concerning which side 
of the building is the principal facade; and last, to suggest 
the French sources from which the design derives. 


Haven, 1971, 5, n. 12, compares this plan to the Maison Imbert des Mot- 
telettes by Mortier, which he regards as an example of a similar type of 
Parisian town house. 


? This article is based upon a paper read at the 1978 Annual Convention 
of the Society of Architectural Historians. Research has been supported 
by a grant from the State University of New York Research Foundation. I 
wish to thank Robert C. Sanborn, present owner of the Dorsheimer 
house, for allowing me to study the building, and O. William Shelgren, 
Ir, AIA, for his assistance and advice. I also wish to acknowledge the 
assistance of Nancy Goeschel and Susan Stein Ganelin, who are working 
on Richard Morris Hunt, and Charles Beveridge, editor of the Frederick 
Law Olmsted Papers. Finally, I am indebted to John Coolidge and Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock for many valuable suggestions and comments. 


The house is now used as offices for Percival B. Bixby and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants. Richardson’s drawings for the 
building have not survived, and the city of Buffalo has destroyed 
building permits from before 1900. The house was entered in The 
Historic American Buildings Survey in 1965, but measured drawings 
were not made. The building has recently been nominated for the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

The exterior, with wood and metal trim painted ivory white, 
now lacks the iron cresting that originally ran along the roofline (faintly 
visible in Fig. 10 and more distinct in Fig. 1), the scroll designs that 
flanked each dormer window, and the cornices and clay-pot flues on 
the chimneys which have been reduced to the roofline. All of these ele- 
ments are visible in Figure 1, a photograph that dates from the 1920's. 
The small window in the second floor of the Delaware Avenue facade 
(see Fig. 1) does not appear in the earliest surviving photograph of the 
house (Fig. 10). 


William Dorsheimer, a prominent lawyer, politician, 
and journalist who was close to Fillmore, Tilden, and 
Cleveland, was the chief promoter of the park movement 
in Buffalo. At Dorsheimer’s request, Frederick Law 
Olmsted (1822-1903) visited the city in August, 1868, to 
determine a site for a large public park, an event that con- 
firmed an enduring friendship.’ Shortly before this time, 


* During the Civil War, Dorsheimer, who was born in Lyons, New York, 
in 1832, served with Frémont during his controversial Missouri cam- 
paign. After the war, President Johnson appointed him United States 
District Attorney for Northern New York. By 1874, after the liberal 
Republican movement headed by Greeley had failed, Dorsheimer had 
switched political parties and was elected Lieutenant-Governor under 
Samuel Tilden, whose reform-minded notions he shared. Dorsheimer 
held this position until 1880 when he moved to New York City and 
assumed the editorship of The New York Star. Two years later he won 
election to the United States Congress from New York City and in 1882 
he published a campaign biography of Grover Cleveland, an old friend 
from his Buffalo days. Dorsheimer died in 1888 and was buried in Forest 
Lawn Cemetery in Buffalo. Further biographical material can be found 
in: M. L. Bonham, Jr.’s article in The Dictionary of American Biography, 
New York, 1936, v, 387-38; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, 1889, n, 208; and Geschichte der Deutschen in Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, 1898, 24. Obituaries appear in The New York Times, March 28, 
1888, 4; The Buffalo Daily Courier, March 28, 1888, 2; and The Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, March 27, 1888, 2. The Report of the Harvard 
Class of 1853, Cambridge, Mass., 1913, 78-81, provides the best 
biographical sketch. Unfortunately, little is known about Dorsheimer 
beyond what these scant sources yield. No collection of papers or per- 
sonal documents is known to exist. 


$ Correspondence in the Frederick Law Olmsted Papers in the Library of 
Congress between Olmsted and Dorsheimer dates as early as 1866. 
Dorsheimer invited Olmsted to Buffalo to discuss publicly a park plan in 
1868, by which time Dorsheimer and his associates had apparently 
singled out several areas as suitable for park development. In a letter 
dated August 6, 1868, Olmsted reveals his intention to visit Buffalo later 
in the month. Stevenson, 301, suggests that Dorsheimer, who was “a 
leader ... in the voluntary work in Buffalo for the United States Sanitary 
Commission,” had come to know Olmsted through this organization. 
Olmsted was the commission's national secretary from 1861 until the 
summer of 1863. 

In his public career Dorsheimer proved Olmsted's loyal advocate; in 
his private life he became his valued client. Against considerable opposi- 
tion, Dorsheimer promoted the ambitious program of separate parks 
linked together by parkways that Olmsted proposed for Buffalo, the first 
such urban park system in the country. In Albany, Dorsheimer spon- 
sored Olmsted’s appointment to the New York State Capitol project and 
championed his proposal that the State of New York preserve Niagara 
Falls as a scenic reservation, a campaign that was first envisioned in 
August, 1869, when Olmsted, Dorsheimer, and Richardson visited the 
Falls together. (See Roper, 379.) Dorsheimer also asked Olmsted to 
landscape the grounds of two residential properties he purchased for 
himself after leaving Buffalo. One was at Dosoris, near Glen Cove, Long 
Island, where Olmsted worked in 1886, and the other was at Newport 
where Olmsted landscaped Dorsheimer’s property on Telegraph Hill in 
1885-86. This was prior to the erection there of the house that 
Dorsheimer commissioned from Richard Morris Hunt. The Newport 
Daily News of October 13, 1885, described the grounds as “one of the 
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Olmsted had come to know Richardson, who, like 
Olmsted, was part of the circle of progressive Victorian 
architects in New York City and a resident of Staten 
Island.6 

By October, 1868, Olmsted had already consulted 
Richardson for a commission, a monument to the dis- 
tinguished scientist Alexander Dallas Bache (1806-1867), a 


most sightly locations on the island and one that can hardly be surpassed 
for beauty the world over.” The estate passed into the hands of the Busk 
family after Dorsheimer's death in 1888, before construction had begun 
on Hunt's rambling stone and shingle residence. Busk erected the dwell- 
ing in 1891 and called it Indian Spring. There are no records at Fairsted, 
the Olmsted office in Brookline, to indicate that Olmsted designed the 
grounds around Dorsheimer’s Buffalo home. (I am indebted to Susan 
Stein Ganelin, who is presently cataloguing the Hunt drawings owned by 
the American Institute of Architects Foundation, for identifying the 
Busk house as originally planned for Dorsheimer.) 


s Alfred Janson Bloor (1828-1917), who worked in the office of Calvert 
Vaux (1824-1895) and Frederick Clarke Withers (1828-1901), Olmsted’s 
associates, was well acquainted with Olmsted. The fastidiously detailed 
diary Bloor kept during these years is now at the New-York Historical 
Society. Bloor mentioned meeting Richardson as early as April 11, 1867. 
It is therefore probable that by that date Olmsted had been introduced to 
Richardson as well. Olmsted had lived on Staten Island since the spring 
of 1866. 

Correspondence between Julia Hayden, Richardson's bride, and her 
mother beginning January 5, 1867, just after Julia's marriage, indicates 
that the couple moved to Staten Island immediately after their wedding. 
Letters discuss the shipment of furniture and wedding presents from the 
Hayden home in Cambridge to Staten Island where the Richardsons had 
rented “Luling Cottage” by February 10, 1867, when Julia wrote her 
mother that they were installed in their new quarters. Prior to that time 
they had lived in a hotel on the island. In a letter of March 22, 1867, Julia 
describes the dining room of this house and mentions a sideboard that 
Richardson had designed and which was much admired. 

Two years later the family moved into Arrochar, the house Richardson 
built for himself at Clifton on Staten Island. On January 31, 1869, Julia 
wrote her mother that “I trust that another week will finish our work, 
although it may not entirely — everyone is charmed with our house and 
my room particularly ...” Richardson's father-in-law, who visited them 
in March, 1869, wrote on the 21st that “the new house is very handsome 
and it is now in perfect order, nothing out of place — without purchasing 
anything new, it seems sufficiently full, so that it is rather surprising that 
so many articles could have been accommodated in the Cottage. Hal has 
introduced every convenience, excepting gas, and the pipes are all 
prepared for it whenever it is carried through the street.” His enthusiasm 
aside, Dr. Hayden confided to his wife on April 18, 1869, that “the 
building of the house was premature and a mistake decidedly — it cost 
too much — if he [Richardson] escapes without a loss, it will be a good 
lesson to him. With the income he has a right to expect from engage- 
ments already made, he can with great prudence meet the expenses of his 
family and the interest of the cost ...” (correspondence in the Archives of 
American Art). 

In order to have been ready for occupancy by March, 1869, Arrochar 
must have been under construction, at the latest, during the building 
season of 1868 and have been substantially completed by October, 1868, 
when Richardson received the Dorsheimer commission. Therefore, the 
plans for Arrochar must have been drawn either in 1867 or early in 1868. 
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1 H. H. Richardson, 
William Dorsheimer house, 
1868, northeast view 
showing Delaware Avenue 
facade (photo: Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical 
Society, ca. 1924) 


wartime colleague of Olmsted's on the Sanitary Commis- 
sion (Fig. 3).7 It can be assumed that Olmsted also recom- 
mended Richardson to Dorsheimer, who must have ex- 


7On November 8, 1867, C. P. Patterson of the Coast Survey Office in 
Washington wrote to Olmsted to request his assistance in preparing a 
monument to Bache, Patterson’s former superior. Patterson wrote again 
on December 7, 1867, to inform Olmsted that “$5000 may be safely 
depended upon,” but that sum was reduced to $2000 by July 13, 1868, 
when Patterson told Olmsted that “something simple, permanent and 
severe’ was desired and offered a sketch for a suitable design. Probably 
soon after that date Olmsted contacted Richardson to ask him to prepare 
a design based upon Patterson's sketch, which is close in general concep- 
tion to the existing monument. In a letter dated October 13, 1868, from 
Richardson to Olmsted (transcribed in O'Gorman, 36, n. 79), Richardson 
mentioned the monument to “Mr. Bache” in a manner that implies 
previous discussion of the commission between the two men. An eleva- 
tion and perspective drawing (now lost) for the monument, which was 
estimated to cost $2800, was forwarded to Olmsted on November 14, 
1868. On December 8, 1868, Patterson acknowledged receipt from 
Olmsted of the design, which he praised as “remarkably fine and effec- 
tive” and indicated that it “was adopted after repeated trimming.” The 
granite and marble memorial was erected over Bache’s grave in Con- 
gressional Cemetery in Washington. From remarks in this last letter, as 
well as that of July 13, 1868, it appears that a second, public monument 
was also contemplated for a location in Philadelphia and this fact may 
have accounted for the reduction in the allotment for the private 
memorial. | do not know if Richardson or Olmsted was involved in this 
second scheme or if it was ever carried out. (All correspondence men- 
tioned above is in the Frederick Law Olmsted Papers, Library of 
Congress.) 





pressed to Olmsted his desire to build a house. The three 
men may have become acquainted with each other even 
before Olmsted's trip to Buffalo, for by 1866 all held mem- 


At the time the Dorsheimer house was commissioned, Olmsted was 
professionally associated with Vaux and Withers. One would assume 
that he should have recommended them for architectural work. While 
Vaux was in England in the summer of 1868, however, Olmsted had 
asked Bloor, then independent, to work with him. This suggests that 
despite his legal connection with Vaux, Olmsted was willing to look 
elsewhere for assistance. Withers was busy with a number of projects, es- 
pecially the Hudson River State Hospital, and may not have been able to 
work for Dorsheimer. (For Bloor's comments to Olmsted, see the letter 
from Bloor to him dated August 31, 1868, in the Olmsted Papers.) 

In addition to Richardson, Olmsted appears to have directly or indi- 
rectly promoted in Buffalo the careers of several architect friends. Vaux, as 
his partner in the firm of Olmsted, Vaux and Company, designed a num- 
ber of important structures for the parks, including an elaborate wooden 
refectory building that recalled similar pavilions in the Bois de Boulogne. 
(Unfortunately, all of Vaux’s work in the city has been destroyed.) Bloor 
formed with Alexander F. Oakey (d. 1916), another Olmsted friend, the 
firm of Oakey and Bloor which operated in the city during the mid- 
1870's. One of their most interesting projects was that for the see house 
of the Episcopal diocese which was designed to be erected on the unused 
foundations of Arthur Gilman’s Christ Episcopal Church (see n. 17) but 
which never got beyond that level, Finally, George Kent Radford (dates 
unknown}, an English immigrant who claimed association with Pugin, 
was named engineer of the Buffalo park system on Olmsted's personal 
recommendation. 


2 Staircase of the 
Dorsheimer house 
(photo: Stephen 
Mangione, 1979) 


3 H.H. 
Richardson, 
Alexander 
Dallas Bache 
Memorial, 
1868. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 
Congressional 
Cemetery 
(photo: the 
author, 1978) 


bership in the Century Club in New York City.® The fact 

that Dorsheimer and Richardson had both attended Har- 

vard would also have fostered rapport between them.° 
Regardless of how Richardson acquired it, the 


è Olmsted was elected to the Century Club in 1859, having been 
proposed for membership, with his father-in-law Dr. Parmly, by Thomas 
P. Rossiter, the well-known landscape painter and client of Richard 
Morris Hunt. Dorsheimer, whose reformist political views and 
New England education Olmsted would have found congenial attributes, 
was elected to the club in 1864 upon the recommendation of two promi- 
nent jurists from New York City, Thomas Hitchcock and James C. Car- 
ter. Richardson became a member in 1866 under the sponsorship of 
Albert C. Haseltine, perhaps a member of the Philadelphia family of ar- 
tists and art dealers, and John Priestley, who had been editor of The 
American Whig Review. Priestley, who was possibly a relative of 
Richardson’s from his mother’s side of the family, could have provided 
an introduction to Olmsted, with whom he had had dealings. In the 
1850's, Priestley and Olmsted had been among a small group of men who 
had joined together to aid Free Soil settlers in Kansas. (I am indebted to 
Andrew Zaremba, librarian of the Century Association, for the dates of 








ry 
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Dorsheimer commission proved to be a notable event in 
his professional life. On several later occasions 
Dorsheimer used his influence to Richardson’s advantage. 
In 1877, as Lieutenant-Governor of New York and a mem- 
ber of the Capitol Commission, he was responsible for 
replacing Thomas Fuller as architect of the unfinished 
capitol at Albany with Richardson and Leopold Eidlitz, 
assisted by Olmsted. Later, as editor of The New York 
Star, Dorsheimer eulogized Richardson, who had named a 
son after him, by comparing the importance of the 
architect's career to “the influence Dryden had upon the 
poets of the Georgian period and the spell which Byron 
threw over the imagination of England at the beginning of 
our century. ‘1° 

In 1868, the Dorsheimer property stood at the leading 
edge of the tide of improvement that was moving 
northward along Delaware Avenue from Niagara Square, 
near to where the street began. In the area, elegant 
residences stood interspersed with older, more modest 
dwellings, and one block north of Dorsheimer’s new 
house a large lead works still operated. A short distance 
further north was an ill-kept cemetery which inspired 
Samuel Clemens, Dorsheimer’s neighbor at 472 Delaware, 
to write The Discontented Graveyard. The change in 
character of Delaware Avenue reflected the rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth that took place after the Civil War 
when, as Dorsheimer himself noted, “the city had begun a 
new career” as a major center of grain elevators, heavy in- 
dustry, and water and rail transportation." 

Delaware Avenue had originally been pieced in 
Joseph Ellicott’s 1799 map of Buffalo as a en 
street. With the enactment into law in August, 1869, of 
Olmsted’s plan for a park system for the city, Delaware 
Avenue acquired new prestige. According to Olmsted's 
plan, it was to become the major thoroughfare from 
Niagara Square, the city’s municipal center, to The Park 
{now known as Delaware Park) three miles north. He 
proposed to erect Richardson’s Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Arch at the point from which Delaware Avenue 
left the north side of Niagara Square and to line the street 
for its entire length with double rows of elm trees. Since 
Dorsheimer was aware of Olmsted’s scheme from its 


election and names of sponsors cited above.) 


* Dorsheimer had attended Harvard from 1849 to 1852 when he left due 
to poor health. He did not take a degree. In 1854, he became a lawyer in 
Buffalo; two years later Harvard awarded him an honorary M.A.. 
Richardson studied at Harvard between 1854 and 1859, after which he 
left for Paris. Therefore, the two men were not on campus at the same 
time. According to records in the Harvard University Archives, 
Dorsheimer was not a member of the Porcellian Club or the Pierian 
Sodality, organizations to which Richardson belonged. 


1 (William Dorsheimer], “Henry H. Richardson,” The New York Star, 
April 29, 1886, 2. 

n The thoroughfare was known at the time as Delaware Street. The name 
was changed to Delaware Avenue in 1881. 


12 William Dorsheimer, Life and Public Services of Honorable Grover 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, 1884, 37. 
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4 Block plan of the 
Dorsheimer house, 1872 
(from Atlas of the City 
of Buffalo) 
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6 Block plan of the Dorsheimer house, 1889 
(from Insurance Maps of Buffalo) 


7 Detail of dormers, southwest angle of the 
Dorsheimer house (photo: Stephen Mangione, 
1979) 


earliest stages, he must have decided to build his house on 
Delaware Avenue with full understanding of the role 
Olmsted envisioned for the street. Endowed with keen 
business sense in addition to his other talents, Dorsheimer 
realized that in those areas touched by Olmsted’s improve- 
ments real estate values would rise sharply. 

By World War I, Delaware Avenue was a gracious, tree- 
shaded boulevard that possessed mansions designed by 
leading national architects, including Carrére and 
Hastings, McKim, Mead and White, Charles Platt, and 
Richardson (his Gratwick house of 1886 stood three 
blocks north of the Dorsheimer house), as well as works 


1 The Real Estate and Builders Monthly, n, 1886, 5, revealed that at the 
time of the creation of the park system, Dorsheimer purchased a large 
tract of land on Delaware Avenue adjoining The Park. Years later, after 
The Park had become a reality and the neighborhood surrounding it a 











5 Addition at the northwest corner of the Dorsheimer house 
(photo: Stephen Mangione, 1979) 





by such noted local architects as Green and Wicks and 
George Cary. The decline began in 1930 when the stately 
elms were cut down and the roadway widened — a 
desecration Charles Burchfield decried in his painting 
Civic Improvement. But when Dorsheimer took up 
residence there, he was secure in the knowledge that his 
dwelling was the most elegant yet built on the avenue. 
Previous notices of the Dorsheimer house have neglect- 
ed to point out that when completed in 1871 the dwelling 
was smaller than at present. A block plan from the 1872 
city atlas (Fig. 4)4 confirms the fact that initially the 
building was a simple rectangle (approximately fifty-two 


desirable place to build, he sold the property and realized a handsome 
profit. 

“Atlas of the City of Buffalo, Erie County, New York, Philadelphia, 
1872, pl. 80. 


by forty-six feet), except for the projecting bay facing 
Delaware Avenue (Fig. 1). A two-story wing was added at 
the northwest corner of the building (Fig. 5) in the 1870's 
or early 1880's, but definitely by 1889 when it was record- 
ed {along with an adjoining stable at the back of the lot) 
on a Sanborn insurance map (Fig. 6).15 The awkward 
meeting of dormers at the southwest corner (Fig. 7) and 
discontinuous mortar joints and water tables attest to the 
fact that, although close in style to the main body of the 
house, this portion was annexed to the earlier structure. 
Also apparently lacking on the original building was the 
veranda on the south side shown on the 1889 plan in 
yellow, indicating that it was constructed of wood. 
Dorsheimer moved to Albany after 1874 when he was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor. A local newspaper publisher 
was living in the house by 1876 and in 1881 he purchased 
the property from Dorsheimer.'* If not already construct- 
ed, the back wing and the veranda, together with other 
changes, may have been built by the new owner around 
this time. Richardson himself could have provided the 
designs for these alterations, for other commissions 
brought him periodically to Buffalo in the 1870’s and 
1880's. Most important was the Buffalo State Hospital, 
begun in 1870 and completed after Richardson’s death. 
Additional projects were Christ Episcopal Church, 1869; 
the Asher P. Nichols house, possibly ca. 1870; Trinity 
Episcopal Church, ca. 1871; the Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Arch, 1874; the Young Men’s Association 
Library, 1884; and the William Gratwick house, 1886.17 


15 Insurance Maps of Buffalo, New York, New York, 1889, 1, pl. 29. 


16 Beginning with the 1876 city directory, Charles W. McCune, president 
of the Courier Company, which published The Courier and The Express, 
was listed at 438 Delaware. Apparently McCune, who having recently 
lived in Paris must have found the house particularly attractive, occupied 
the dwelling as a tenant for several years before purchasing it. According 
to the deed search, Isabella Dorsheimer sold the property to him on 
January 3, 1881. 


17 With the exception of the asylum and the Gratwick house, none of the 
other structures listed was ever erected. The work at the Buffalo State 
Hospital (presently known as the Buffalo Psychiatric Center), which 
Hitchcock discusses, 117-23, is fully recorded in the minutes of the 
meetings of the Board of Managers, as well as in the institution’s annual 
reports. There are also 62 sheets of plans and elevation drawings in the 
Houghton Library. Richardson’s involvement with the plan to erect a 
new church for the parish of Christ Episcopal Church is documented in 
the minutes of the vestry. On August 2, 1869, he was paid $250 for his 
plans (now lost) which were rejected in favor of those submitted by 
Arthur Gilman. Floor plans for the Asher P. Nichols house are in the 
Houghton Library. They bear neither date nor location (other than Buf- 
falo), but appear to be from the early years of Richardson’s career. 
Nichels, who was a member of the board of managers of the state 
hospital, owned the lot adjacent to the Dorsheimer property on the south 
(see Fig. 4) and may have intended to erect his house there. Richardson’s 
scheme for Trinity Episcopal Church, to which Dorsheimer belonged, 
was published in The Architectural Sketch-book, 1, 1873, pl. xvr: 
however, the parish history suggests a date of two years earlier for the 
project. The proposal for the Civil War Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Arch in Niagara Square was fostered by Olmsted who included it as part 
of his plan, prepared in 1874, for the improvement of the square. Two 
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Although no documentary evidence exists to support the 
view, it is possible that while visiting the city on other 
business, Richardson became involved with remodeling 
the Dorsheimer house. 


Consulting the plans of architect Stanley Podd, who 
converted the Dorsheimer house into offices in the 
1950’s,18 one can discover the main features of the former 
ground plan. There are no surprises. The house possessed 
a traditional center hall layout (Fig. 8). Two rooms on the 
east, separated by sliding doors and overlooking the 
avenue, were undoubtedly double parlors or a parlor and a 
library. A large room on the west of the hall, looking onto 
the garden, must have been the dining room, with the 
kitchen beyond it on the north, or perhaps beneath it in 
the basement.!? 

Although neither plans nor drawings for the 
Dorsheimer house are known to have survived, page 49, 
recto, of Richardson’s sketchbook shows several ground 
plans that share affinities with the reconstructed first floor 
of the Buffalo residence (Fig. 9). The study at the upper 
right of the page especially resembles the block plan and 
layout of spaces indicated in Figures 6 and 8, whereas the 
uses assigned to the rooms in the plan at the lower right of 
the page more closely correspond to the supposed arrange- 
ment of the Dorsheimer house. The sketches may well 
have been preliminary studies for the Dorsheimer com- 
mission, for one should not regard the Harvard class-day 
ticket glued to the page as necessarily indicative of the date 


drawings for the arch, which may have advanced as far as the laying of 
the foundations, are in the Houghton Library. O'Gorman reproduces one 
of these, 189-90, together with a rough sketch for the project found in 
folio 31, recto, of the architect's sketchbook, which is also in the 
Houghton Library. For a brief account of Richardson’s competition 
proposal for the Young Men’s Association Library (another project to 
which Dorsheimer’s name is linked) and Richardson's recently dis- 
covered description of the work, see my article “H. H. Richardson's Pro- 
ject for the Young Men's Association Library in Buffalo,” in Niagara 
Frontier, Journal of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society, xxxv, 
1978, 29-35. The Houghton Library possesses 49 sheets of drawings for 
this project, as well as 44 plans, elevations, and cross-sections of the 
Gratwick house, which according to Van Rensselaer, 140, was com- 
missioned in March, 1886. The last commission of Richardson’s career, it 
was completed by Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge in 1888 and demolished 
shortly after World War I. 


1# Stanley Podd’s plans are in the possession of Robert C. Sanborn. 


1! The central hall plan is evident from the portions Podd indicated to be 
removed in his remodeling. The only area that is difficult to reconstruct 
is that behind the dining room, at the northwest corner of the building, 
where there may have been a room (probably the kitchen, if it was not 
located in the basement) or a hall for a back stairs. The basement, which 
has rubble walls, has been remodeled for conference rooms and in its pre- 
sent form provides few clues to its original use or to the location of 
fireplaces in the upper floors. Apparently, from the evidence of the 
chimneys, all of the main rooms were equipped with fireplaces, and | 
have so indicated on the plan. Central heating was, undoubtedly, also 
provided, for Richardson had it installed in his own home which was 
built slightly earlier. 
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8 Reconstructed plan of the principal floor 
of the Dorsheimer house (not drawn to scale) 





9 H. H. Richardson, studies of ground plans from the 
architect's sketchbook. Cambridge, Mass., Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, deposit of Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson 
and Abbott 


2 O'Gorman, 215, 49r. 


1 The north doorway bears the number 438 Delaware, the address by 
which the house was listed in the city directory in the 19th century. 
Today the building is cited as 434 Delaware Avenue, for the principal 
modern entrance is through a plate-glass foyer on the south side. 


2 See Hitchcock, 1966, fig. 10, and idem, 1967, fig. 7, as well as the 
photograph of the house that appeared in the exhibition Buffalo 
Architecture, 1816-1940, held at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in 
Jan.-Feb., 1940. 


23 À photograph in the collection of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society shows an open veranda where the sun porch was later 
added. In the same picture appears the stable indicated on the 1889 map 
(and which was entered from the alley behind the house). It would seem 
that this early veranda was later enclosed to form a sun porch (see Fig. 
10) which had an outside entrance toward Delaware Avenue. A 
photograph of the building in the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society taken when the house was sold in the 1950’s shows a new sun 
porch (which an earlier photograph of the adjacent house reveals to have 
been in place by 1925) that dispensed with an entrance from the front 
yard. 


of the drawings. They may also represent Richardson's 
return to the Dorsheimer scheme, which he may have used 
as a point of departure to develop a new plan, perhaps that 
of the Watts-Sherman house (1874), as James O’Gorman 
has suggested.2 The presence at the left of freer variations 
on the tightly composed configurations elsewhere on the 
page put in mind this possibility. 

Uncertainty over the original ground plan of the 
Dorsheimer house has been matched by misunderstanding 
of the exterior. The view in Figure 1 shows the handsome 
Delaware Avenue facade, which is the eastern flank of the 
building. The entrances are off the street, on the northern 
side (at the right), which was the formal entrance,?! and on 
the southern side, which faced a garden now replaced by a 
parking lot. Usually photographed from the north (Fig. 
1), the house was, in fact, conceived with the southern or 
garden elevation as its principal facade (Fig. 10). Here was 
also an entrance approached by a pathway from the street, 
and one supposes that even though it was on the garden 
side of the house, it must have been frequented as much as 
the northern entrance which bore the legal address. When 
the veranda overlooking the garden was turned into an en- 
closed sun porch (probably in the early twentieth century) 
and the southern entrance was no longer accessible, the 
northern side of the house came to be regarded as the main 
facade.?? The importance of the southern elevation was 
forgotten. Yet the fact that the house is situated much 
closer to the northern edge of the property than it is to the 
southern boundary indicates that the architect wished 
the southern elevation to be seen more fully than the 
northern one. Furthermore, a look at the two sides 
clearly reveals that the southern front was designed as the 
more imposing of the two. The ornamental banding of the 
Delaware Avenue facade continues on the south (Figs. 10 
and 11) but not on the north, which, by comparison, is 
thoroughly undistinguished (Fig. 5). Likewise, the studied 
symmetry of the southern elevation, where the doorway 
would have been in the central bay, proclaims its 
greater importance.25 


* The dwelling was actually erected within four feet of the original 
northern property line. This would have placed the building, which was 
approximately 46 feet wide, 25 feet distant from the southern edge of the 
lot. (According to the 1889 city atlas, the north wall of the back wing ad- 
dition abutted the original boundary.) The deed search reveals that at the 
time the house was commissioned, the frontage on Delaware Avenue was 
75 feet. (The depth of the lot, which has remained unchanged, was 130 
feet.) On May 1, 1871, Dorsheimer acquired from Asher P. Nichols an 
additional 15 feet on the south (see n. 17). Undoubtedly, an easement was 
negogiated with the northern neighbor for the use of supplemental space 
on that side of the building for a suitable walkway. After the death of 
Charles McCune, the second owner, in 1885, 15 feet of land were added 
to the lot on the north, making it 105 feet on Delaware Avenue, its pres- 
ent dimension. This acquisition must have confirmed a longstanding 
agreement, for the schematic plan of the house and property in the 1872 
city atlas (Fig. 4) already shows such a space on the north. 


25 The paneled decoration of the east and south facades is built with slabs 
of sandstone several inches thick and stretcher courses of face bricks laid 
with thin mortar joints. The north elevation, which has only the stone 
architrave of the other two facades, is also composed of face bricks. The 
west or back elevation is constructed of common bricks and is devoid of 
all ornamental stone banding. 





10 Southeast view of the Dorsheimer house, ca. 1890-1910 
(photo: Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society) 


More than any other building, the Dorsheimer house 
demonstrates the degree to which Richardson had become 
familiar with contemporary French architecture during his 
years in Paris, from 1859 to 1865. By 1868, of course, it 
was not uncommon for an American house to be designed 
in the Second Empire style. “The taste of America,” 
Anthony Trollope observed shortly before this time, “is 
becoming French in its conversation, French in its com- 
forts, and French in its discomforts, French in its eating, 
and French in its dress, French in its manners, and will 
become French in its arts.”’% The allurements of French 
taste were particularly attractive to newly rich and socially 
ambitious Americans for whom Parisian fashion signified 
sophistication and worldly attainment. A well-to-do im- 
migrants son who had attended Phillips Academy and 
Harvard University before entering upon a political career 
in his early twenties, Dorsheimer was certainly represen- 
tative of this class. He surely was thinking of himself 
when he wrote that a “group of young men with more 
education than their elders had become active in affairs” 
in Buffalo in the 1860's and that they had “felt a desire for 
higher civilization.”2”7 An avid reader of Hugo and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
project, Dorsheimer maintained ardent admiration for 
French culture. “There is no department of human ac- 
tivity,” he professed, “in which France is not honorably 
distinguished. In the highest departments she holds the 
highest places.’’8 


2 Anthony Trollope, North America, Landon, 1862, quoted in Ellen 
Kramer, “The Domestic Architecture of Detlief Lienau, A Conservative 
Victorian,” Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1958, 88. 


27 Dorsheimer, 37. 


2 William Dorsheimer, Address at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
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11 Southeast view of the Dorsheimer house showing modern 
additions to the south side, 1965 (photo: Historic American 
Buildings Survey) 


By precept and example, such patrons encouraged the 
popularity of the revived Baroque style, which by the 
close of the Civil War had become firmly established in the 
field of American domestic architecture. As is well known, 
the example of the court of Napoleon III spawned this 
movement. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, in his definitive 
book on Richardson, offers Visconti’s Hôtel de Pontalba 
(before 1853) in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré in Paris 
as exemplary of the many hétels particuliers which, he 
says, “wished to imitate the splendors of Eugénie’s Louis 
Seize Imperatrice apartments at the Tuileries and Saint- 
Cloud.’’2° But there was another category of Second Em- 
pire domestic architecture that followed this pattern more 
cautiously. Compared to the costly hôtels, the smaller 
French middle-class detached house was modest in size 
and detail. It is to this simpler rank of habitation 
bourgeoise, which corresponded more closely to American 
requirements, that the Dorsheimer house properly 
belongs. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, the outskirts of Paris 
had experienced an influx of middle-class dwellers, who, 
benefiting from increased prosperity, were now able 
to acquire private homes. Calling this movement “a new 
opportunity for developing an old taste ... [that] will short- 
ly effect great changes in the country about Paris,” the 
British trade journal The Builder noted in 1861 that “‘une 
jolie maison de campagne’ is the frequent heading of ad- 
vertisements.”3 The expansion of the city resulted from 


November 28, 1880, New York, 1880, 6. 
2 Hitchcock, 1966, 34-35. 


#*Paris and French Architecture,” The Builder, xix, 1861, 695. The 
Builder devoted considerable attention to architectural developments in 
Paris in its volume for 1861. 
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the revitalization of Paris undertaken by Napoleon III and 
carried out by Baron Georges Haussmann.*! “Non seule- 
ment nous faisons des squares, des jardins anglais et des 
parcs publics dans nos villes,” wrote César Daly, the 
editor of the Revue générale, in 1862, “mais nous 
cherchons de plus en plus à diviser notre existence entre la 
ville et la campagne; aussi a-t-on fractionné les grandes 
propriétés boisées des environs de Paris en une multitude 
de petits lots.’"2? This growth of residential suburbs, which 
was greatly aided by new railways, tramways, and om- 
nibus service, constituted part of what was an inter- 
national phenomenon that had earlier and more broadly 
affected the industrial and commercial cities of England 
and America. At Neuilly, Auteuil, Passy, which an English 
guide called “in a small way the Richmond of Paris,” 
Billancourt, Enghien, Livry, Saint-Gratien, Chevreuse, 
Magny, Bercy, Villers-sur-Marne, Bellevue, Raincy, 
Versailles, and especially Le Vésinet, the first planned sub- 
urban residential community in France,* large numbers of 
detached houses were erected in the 1850’s and 1860’s. By 
1864, The Builder found the building activity in the sub- 
urbs of the French capital so important that it advised its 
readers that “the English architect who desires to know 
what is being done, architecturally speaking, in and about 
Paris, should not omit to visit them.’’5 As a young aspir- 
ing architect living in Paris, Richardson could not have 
failed to have been aware of these suburbs and the type of 
housing common to them. % 


31 The best survey of this monumental undertaking, which Richardson 
was fortunate to witness, is Pinkney. Chap. vu, “The City Grows,” dis- 
cusses the extension of Paris into the suburbs. 


3 Daly, 1862, col. 182. 
33 Thomas Forester, ed., Paris and Its Environs, London, 1859, 247. 


# The development of Le Vésinet, which is located on the Seine near 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye on land that was described as “si aride et si 
abandonnée” before landscaping began in 1858, was financed entirely by 
private capital, The transformation into a park-like setting for houses 
was completed by 1860 when the architect L.-F. Poubelle wrote in the 
Revue générale, xviu, 1860, col. 91, that “aujourd'hui, routes, allées, par- 
terres, gazons, pelouses, lacs, rivières, ruisseaux, cascades, étalent leurs 
merveilles, répandent la fraîcheur et font leur murmure. ... Un village en- 
tier, avec ses rues, ses places et son église, s'élève au centre du parc du 
Vésinet; des villas élégantes et d’agrestes cottages se sont disseminés en 
différents endroits.” In his forthcoming article on Le Vésinet in 
Nineteenth Century, Theodore Turak suggests that the French suburb, 
which was created in 1856, influenced Olmsted and Vaux’s plan for 
Riverside, Illinois, begun in 1868. For a brief history of the French sub- 
urb which contains the best representative sampling of French 19th- 
century suburban domestic architecture, see Fred Robida, “Un ‘primitif’ 
de l'urbanisme français,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ixxi, 1969, 185-92. 


35 ”The Architecture of Paris,” 199. The article, which was a review of 
Daly, 1864, subscribed to the French author's interpretation of the social 


To César Daly, the dwellings erected in these places 
constituted a ‘‘nouvelle branche de notre art ... une 
véritable architecture suburbaine’’?” and they bear closer 
examination than they have heretofore been given. In the 
earlier days of this movement, most of the houses in and 
around Paris were generally the products of speculative 
builders who for plans often enlisted the help of students 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. By the 1860's, however, 
architects had entered the field, which proved to be a 
lucrative one. Most of the men who designed suburban 
houses are little known today, but among those whose 
work appeared in publications were J. Rolland, Achille 
Hue, Victor François Hügelin, Achille Hermant, Henri 
Duphot, Charles Brouty, Théodore Charpentier, the 
younger, who did much work at Auteuil, and the architect 
Olive, who advised Alphonse Pallu and Le Comte de 
Choulot, the creators of Le Vésinet. 

The styles of the buildings these men erected varied 
considerably, but one of the most common was that iden- 
tified with the reigns of Henri IV and Louis XIII and exem- 
plified by the older portions of the Palace of Versailles and 
the town houses in the Place des Vosges and the Place 
Dauphine. These buildings were distinguished by gray 
slate mansard roofs and walls of red brick relieved with 
light-colored stone trim, the “style tricolor,” as Victor 
Hugo called it. The Hétel Fould (1858) in Paris by Henri 
Labrouste and the Chateau du Duc de Trévise (1858-1862) 
at Sceaux by Lesoufaché were two of the first and most. 


change that had brought about this new demand for housing outside the 
city. “It is no longer the nobility only which has town-house and 
country-house; it is not, even more, the banking and upper bourgeois 
class,” quoted The Builder, “it is the entire bourgeoisie that wishes to 
divide its existence between town and country, noise and calm, activity 
and restorative repose.” 


3 The theme of one of Richardson’s esquisse projects at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was a habitation bourgeoise, although neither the class of the 
dwelling nor the hypothetical location (urban or suburban) is known. See 
Chafee, 187. 


Daly, 1864f., 10. In an article dealing with a house by Charles Brouty, 
Daly again alluded to the suburban house as a significant modern 
development in French architecture. “La maison de campagne (villa, cot- 
tage, etc.) où l’on peut, sans abandonner complètement la ville et ses af- 
faires, sans renoncer au confort du chez-soi, trouver le calme et le repos, 
un air pur, de la verdure et des fleurs et dont on a construit, depuis une 
vingtaine d'années, tant de charmants et aussi de laids modèles,” wrote 
Daly, “constitue la forme architecturale la plus recherchée, non- 
seulement dans les environs de nos grandes cités, mais encore dans les 
villes de bains et dans les stations d’hiver, qui ont pris aujourd’hui en 
France une si grande et si favorable extension. C'est un sujet intéressant 
d'études pour l'architecte, un problème souvent complexe dont la 
résolution exige des connaissances variées, du tact et du goût.” ‘Maison 
de campagne à Chevreuse,” Revue générale, xxv, 1867, col. 240. 


38 Daly, 1862, col. 183. 








12 Plate 1, Maison de campagne (from Petit, 
Maisons de campagne des environs de Paris) 














14 Plate 19, Habitation bourgeoise (Genre Louis XII) 
(from Petit) 


elaborate examples of the mode.?? In reference to the for- 
mer residence, the architect Edmond Bailly wrote: ‘le style 
Louis XIII a des qualités precieuses: simplicité et grandeur 
dans les dispositions, franchise dans l'emploi de la 


39 The Hôtel Fould was included in Théodore Vacquer, Maisons les plus 
remarquables de Paris construites pendant les trois dernières années, 
Paris, 1863, 22, and pls. 12-15, where it was noted that “si la cause de 
l'architecture Louis XHI n'était maintenant gagnée, nous mettrions cet 
hôtel au nombre de ceux qui plaident le plus éloquemment en faveur de 
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13 Chateau de Montalivet-La-Grange, 17th century (from Petit, 
Chateaux de la vallée de la Loire) 














15 Plate 24, Habitation bourgeoise (Genre Louis XHI) 
(from Petit) 


matière.” Speaking of a house designed by Hugelin in 
this manner at Versailles, Bailly expressed the opinion that 
“il est difficile de ne pas se laiser prendre au charme de 
cette architecture coquette, pleine de mouvement et de 


cette architecture.” See also Edmond Bailly, “Hôtel de M. Fould, rue de 
Berri, à Paris par M. H. Labrouste,”” Revue générale, xvi, 1858, cols. 37- 
42. César Daly discussed the Château du Duc de Trévise in the Revue 
générale, xxu, 1864, cols. 277-78. 


40 Bailly, Revue générale, 1858, col. 39. 
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couleur.’’#! The appropriateness of the style for domestic 
architecture rested upon the economy of its brick con- 
struction and, as Bailly indicated, the attraction of its pic- 
turesque charm. 

A number of French works that treated domestic 
architecture would have been available to Richardson, 
both in Paris and America. In addition to periodical 
publications such as the Revue générale, L'Encyclopédie 
d'architecture, Gazette des architectes et du bâtiment, and 
Croquis d'architecture, all of which, from time to time, il- 
lustrated contemporary domestic buildings, Victor 
Cailliat's Parallèle des maisons (1850), Théodore Vacquer’s 
Maisons les plus remarquables de Paris construites pen- 
dant les trois dernières années (1863), Louis Marie Nor- 
mand's Paris moderne (1850), as well as Aymar Verdier 
and F. P. Cottais’s Architecture civile et domestique (1855) 
and Charles Sauvageot's Palais, châteaux, hôtels, et 
maisons de France (1867), were important books dealing 
with the subject.42 César Daly's L’Architecture privée au 
XIXième siècle ... Nouvelles maisons de Paris et des 
environs (1864) was the major survey of domestic 
architecture during the reign of Napoleon HI, to whom it 
was dedicated. In Volume i, Villas suburbaines, Daly il- 
lustrated a number of houses and plans in his third 
category of villa which generally correspond to the type of 
house Richardson built for Dorsheimer. The villa by 
Tronquois at La Varenne and that by Haquette at Passy are 
particularly apt comparisons. Nonetheless, dwellings of 
the class to which the Dorsheimer house belongs normally 
went unnoticed in these publications which concerned 
themselves primarily with more expensive and ornate 
buildings. The most complete record of the smaller French 
suburban house of the mid-nineteenth century is Victor 
Petits Maisons de campagne des environs de Paris 
(published in the 1850’s),44 which is a series of colored 
plates illustrating fifty houses, the designers of which, un- 
fortunately, are unidentified. Although there is no record 
of Richardson owning a copy of Petit’s book, he must 
have been acquainted with it and may have even consulted 
it as an aid in developing the design of the Buffalo house. 
Plate 1, labeled Maison de campagne (Fig. 12), represents 
the more formal dwellings found in Petit. Compact, with 


u Edmond Bailly, “Maison d'habitation à Versailles par M. Hüguelin 
[sic], architecte, Revue générale, xiv, 1856, cols. 324-25. 

# Hitchcock, 1975, 31, states that Richardson owned copies of Verdier 
and Cottais, and Savageot. 

a Daly published two additional series of this work in 1868-1872 and 
1877. 

44 See bibliog. The precise date of publication in the 1850's is not known. 
The date appears as cited in A Catalog of Books Represented by Library 


horizontal divisions strongly marked, two stories h 
with the rez-de-chaussée elevated on a low basem 
roofed with a straight-sided mansard that serves as 
third horizontal element of the elevation,# and posses 
of a garden façade of three bays symmetrically dispo: 
the dwelling, despite a considerably different treatmen 
the wall, immediately calls to mind Richardson's build 
Termed Louis XII by the French compiler, the paneled 
terior was composed of red brick and light-colored st 
trim. 

This system of overall articulation of the wall by me 
of horizontal and vertical bands appears in a form close 
that of the Dorsheimer house on the seventeenth-cent 
Chateau de Montalivet-La-Grange (Fig. 13) which F 
published in his Chateaux de la vallée de la Loire 
XVième, XVIième, et XVI lime siècles (1861),4° a cop 
which is known to have been in Richardson's librar 
Apparently Richardson was intrigued by this methox 
unifying exterior surfaces. Banding of a similar type 
peared on his own house, Arrochar, on Staten Island, 
somewhat earlier date than the Dorsheimer house.** T] 
the material, however, was wood and, as in the French 
ample, the strips stood out in relief from the walls. On 
Buffalo building the stonework is level with the b 
facade. 

Other houses illustrated in Maisons de campagne sl 
elements with the Dorsheimer house. The two-story ] 
jecting bay with windows in the center portion, wl 
stands at the north side of the street facade, finds ac 
parallel in the house shown in Petit’s plate 19 (Fig. 
The ground plan of the house in plate 5 indicates that 
plan of the Dorsheimer house — four main rooms grou 
around a central hall containing the staircase toward 
entrance — was by the 1850's identified with this typ 
dwelling in France. (Similar layouts also appear in 
group of plans for third-class villas that Daly publishe 
Volume nı of L'Architecture privée.) The perspective \ 
of the house in Petit’s plate 24 (Fig. 15) is, I believe, r 
instructive for visualizing how the garden facade 
Richardson’s building originally looked. With three s 
metrically arranged window bays and a masonry si 
with lateral steps leading to the doorway, it undoubt 


of Congress Printed Cards, Issued to July 31, 1942, Patterson, N.J] 
exvi, 632, 


45 The Builder, 1864, 200, singled out as especially characteristic o 
French suburban house the fact that the height of the mansard ro 
relation to the total height of the building was generally “near to a th 


# Petit, i, pl 23. 
#7 Hitchcock, 1975, 31. 


48 See n 6. 





16 Detail of carved panel on the Dorsheimer 
house, Delaware Avenue facade (photo: the 
author, 1978) 


approximates the appearance of the southern elevation of 
the Dorsheimer house in 1871.4 

One of the most characteristically French aspects of the 
Dorsheimer house is the formal garden facade on the 
southern side of the building (Fig. 10).5° Following French 
tradition, Richardson designed the Buffalo house as if it 
were situated entre cour et jardin. In France, suburban 
dwellings of this type were normally entered from a small 
court or carriage drive (whereas the north entrance of the 
Dorsheimer house was approached only by a narrow 
walkway) and were open to a landscaped garden on the 
opposite side of the building. Most French publications, 
such as Petit, took pains to illustrate both the facade de 
l'entrée and the facade sur le jardin. The entrance façade, 
however, was not always designed to be the virtual coun- 
terpart of the garden facade, especially if the entrance did 
not face the street. In such cases, the garden elevation (as 


It is possible that Richardson covered the entrance stoop with a 
wooden porch, which may have been the veranda mentioned in n. 23 or 
the “piazza” referred to in n. 1, which, I believe, was intended for the 
north entrance. Beneath the modern portion of the southern side there is 
evidence, in the central area, of the foundations for a masonry stoop. 
There is also a basement window once exposed to the outside, in line with 
those of the upper floors of the western bay. Stone trim like that of the 
base course on the Delaware Avenue facade is also to be seen extending 
from the southwest corner of the building to beyond the basement win- 
dow. All of this is further evidence that the original garden facade of the 
Dorsheimer house resembled the facade of the house in Petit’s plate 24. 
As can be seen in Figure 15, that building has a window in the base 
course where the flight of steps rises to the entrance stoop. 


50 The Builder, xxi, 1864, 200, made special mention of the revival of in- 
terest in landscape gardening that had accompanied the development of 
suburban domestic architecture in France. Frequently, due to its informal 
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well as the street side) was provided with a more sym- 
metrical and imposing façade than the entrance wall, 
which, as in the instance of the Dorsheimer house, might 
not be seen to full advantage. Thus, in treating the 
southern facade of the Dorsheimer house more monumen- 
tally than the entrance side (Fig. 5), Richardson adhered to 
French precedent which valued the garden facade as the 
foremost elevation of domestic architecture. 

Typologically, the Dorsheimer house belongs to the 
tradition recorded in Maisons de campagne, which 
Richardson carefully adapted to the site available to him; 
the extreme simplicity of the exterior, however, reflects 
Neo-Grec rigorousness which Richardson had come to 
know first-hand in Paris in the atelier of Jules-Louis 
André and as well in the office of Théodore Labrouste, 
who was revered for his knowledge of Etruscan architec- 
ture.5! Architectonic, planar, and sparsely relieved by saw- 
tooth courses of brick (below the eaves), by long channels 
that mark the angles, and by austere incized ornaments 
recalling rosettes and triglyphs (Fig. 16), the main facades 
of the Dorsheimer house echo the structural and rational 
biases of the Neo-Grec esthetic. By these means 
Richardson reduced the comfortable eclecticism of the 
French Louis XII style to an elegant minimum.*? 

The stone bands that organize the exterior give the im- 
pression, also experienced with the houses in Petit, that 
the articulation has been neatly drawn on the building. By 
setting the bands flush with the brick paneling, the two- 
dimensional sense is reinforced. This abstract, severely 
planar treatment of the wall stresses the flat and con- 
tinuous nature of the surface and suggests a certain af- 
finity with contemporary High Victorian Gothic design, as 
well as with French architectural tradition. Moreover, the 
overriding emphasis that Richardson assigns to the 
character of the wall is the chief quality of the Dorsheimer 
house that forecasts his subsequent development. 

Linearity and restraint, qualities present in Richardson's 
later architecture in a very different form, set the 
Dorsheimer house apart from mainstream Second Empire 


arrangement, the garden immediately attached to a suburban villa was 
termed a jardin anglais. 


# For a discussion of Richardson's relationship with these two men, see 
Chafee, 175-78, and Hitchcock, 1966, 40ff. 


52 The east elevation (Fig. 1) reveals the degree to which Richardson had 
absorbed French rationalist notions of discipline. Narrower than the sim- 
ple three-part south facade and possessing the projecting bay which is 
slightly less than half the width of the facade, it displays carefully con- 
trolled variations on the theme of rigorous symmetry that governed the 
south elevation. Here the pattern of windows and dormers, which recalls 
that of the house in Petit’s plate 19 (Fig. 14), creates a syncopated rhythm 
of solid and voids that is marked off by the vertical strips. From left to 
right on each level, a succession of wide panels, window bays, and 
narrow panels {one half the width of the large frames) results in a 
cadence of a-b-c-b-c-a-b-b-a. 
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17 R. M. Hunt, Marshall Field house. Chicago, 1871 (photo: 
Chicago Historical Society) 


taste in America. Decorative exuberance was, more often 
than not, the most attractive feature of the French style to 
the eyes of Richardson’s countrymen. James Renwick’s art 
gallery (1859) for W. W. Corcoran in Washington, D.C., 
built after Renwick had visited Paris in 1855, and Samuel 
Sloan’s design for a house in the Parisian style, which he 
published in his book City and Suburban Architecture 
(1867),53 shortly after he had been in the French capital, 
are more typical in this regard. Likewise, in Principles and 
Practices of Architecture (1869), Sanford Loring and 
William Le Baron Jenney, who had studied engineering in 
Paris, praised the French style because it was ‘’grand and 
elegant ... delights in sculpture and offers many advan- 
tages for its display.’’54 

The Dorsheimer house can, however, be related to the 
early work of Richard Morris Hunt (1827-1895) who had 
preceded Richardson at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
whose perception of French architecture was similar to 


18 R. M. Hunt, J. C. Bancroft Davis house. Cedar Cliff, 
New York, 1868 (photo: The American Institute of Architects 
Foundation/Architectural Archives, Washington, D.C.) 


Richardson’s. Hunt's Studio Building of 1857, perhaps the 
best-known example of Neo-Grec in America, was, like 
the Dorsheimer house, flat, paneled, and dressed with 
bands of brickwork.55 Hunt's Rossiter house in New York 
City of 1855-56, despite its richer surface and costlier 
materials, also showed that Hunt, in the same manner as 
Richardson, immediately after his return from France 
practiced a “serious” version of the fashionable Parisian 
style, tempering the flamboyance of the New Louvre with 
the austerity of the Neo-Grec tradition. Hunt’s Marshall 
Field house in Chicago (Fig. 17), the plans for which are 
dated May, 1871, provides an especially instructive com- 
parison with the Dorsheimer house. In spite of its grander 
scale and other differences, the Field house shares with the 
Buffalo dwelling similarity in materials and ornamentation 
and clearly derives from the same tradition of the French 
Louis XIII maison bourgeoise. Even more closely related to 
the Dorsheimer house in terms of type, size, and general 


53 Samuel Sloan, City and Suburban Architecture, Philadelphia, 1867, 
design xxix. 


55] wish to thank John Coolidge for pointing out to me that the cross- 
shaped design in raised brick that Richardson used on the chimneys of 
the Dorsheimer house (see Fig. 5) was a motive Hunt had also employed 


3 Sanford Loring and William Le Baron Jenney, Principles and Practices ? 
on the Studio Building. 


of Architecture, Chicago, 1869, 43. 


articulation is Hunt's brick and stucco J. C. Bancroft 
Davis house, which was erected at Cedar Cliff, near New- 
burgh, New York, in 1868 (Fig. 18).5¢ The resemblance be- 
tween the Davis house and the Dorsheimer house strongly 
suggests that Hunt and Richardson were aware of one 
another’s work. Their colleague Alfred Janson Bloor in- 
dicated in his diary that both men moved in the same 
professional company.® Certainly they knew each other; 
perhaps they had even met in Paris, for Hunt, 
simultaneously with Richardson, had spent part of the 
war years there.5§ In October, 1867, Richardson teamed up 
with Charles Gambrill (d. 1880), a pupil from Hunt's 
famous atelier. It seems highly plausible that Hunt and 
Richardson, alike in background, would have been on 
friendly terms and may have even drawn inspiration from 
each other’s designs.5® At this stage in their careers, 
America’s first French-trained architects shared ideals 
more closely than has generally been realized. In works 
such as the Dorsheimer, Field, and Davis houses, one en- 
counters those qualities which the French commonly 
found lacking in American domestic architecture: namely, 
“harmony of parts, refined proportions, and discreet and 
scholarly ornament.’ , 

State University College at Buffalo 


56 Hunt’s drawings for the Davis house are illustrated in Susan Stein 
Ganelin’s “The Drawings of Richard Morris Hunt,” American Preserva- 
tion, Iv, 1979, 24. 


57 See n. 6. 


58 According to his wife, Hunt and she sailed for Europe in the spring of 
1861 and returned to America in the fall of 1862. Much of their time 
abroad was spent in Paris, where Richardson had lived since 1859. 
Richard Chafee has determined that Richardson was gone from the city 
between September, 1861, and March, 1862, when he made trips to 
England and Boston. (See Chafee, 184-85.) This would still have left 
several months during which Hunt could have met Richardson in Paris. 
Richardson returned permanently to America in October 1865. Hunt, as 
a member of the Committee of Fine Arts to the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
visited France during the spring and summer of that year. (See Catherine 
Clinton Howland Hunt, “The R. M. Hunt Papers, 1828-1895,” ed. Alan 
Burnham, ms, Avery Library, Columbia University, 69-70; 104.) For an 
informed account of American life in Paris during the 1850’s and 1860's 
(but one that mentions neither Hunt nor Richardson), see Edward A. 
Crane, ed., Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans; The Second French 
Empire, New York, 1905, esp. chap. rv, “The Imperial Court — The War 
of the Rebellion.” 


59 In 1898 Montgomery Schuyler compared Hunt and Richardson in his 
essay “Field of Art” (repr. in William Jordy and Ralph Coe, eds., 
American Architecture and Other Writings by Montgomery Schuyler, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1961, n, 576-77). Calling them “earlier Pilgrims” 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Schuyler said that they maintained their 
individuality in spite of their academic training. It is also true that both 
men moved away from the Classical mainstream of French tradition and 
adopted Romantic esthetics based on the forms of French Renaissance 
and Romanesque architecture, in Richardson's case often combining the 
two. Richardson kept alive his contact with the Continent through his 
work with the sculptor Bartholdi, as Hunt did through his relationship 
with the painter Oudinot. 


60 Arnold Lewis, in the intro. to American Victorian Architecture, New 
York, 1975, 2. 
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Documentation 
Donatello Notices in Medici Letters 


Philip Foster 
For Ulrich Middeldorf andin memory of Charles Seymour, Jr. 


Two previously unpublished letters preserved in the 
Medici archives contain otherwise unknown information 
about Donatello and his contact with the Medici in 1454 
and 1455. Aside from these letters, the only contemporary 
sources for Donatello’s activities from the summer or fall 
of 1453, when Donatello was still in Padua, through 1456 
are a letter of early April, 1455 which records Donatello’s 
presence in Florence and a renewed affiliation with 
Michelozzo at this time; a document of March 24, 1456 in 
which Donatello appoints an agent for the purpose of 
collecting a debt owed him “pro figuris et ornamentis” of 
the high altar of S. Antonio in Padua;? an entry in the 
ricordanze of Giovanni Chellini of August 27, 1456 which 
documents an unusual tondo “grande quant’ uno tagliere”’ 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum;? and entries in an ac- 
count book of the Cambini bank of October and Novem- 
ber, 1456 which have been associated with Donatello’s 
Judith.4 None of these sources directly connects Donatello 
and the Medici in the years 1453 to 1456. The two letters, 
transcribed in the appendix to this note, attest to a 
relationship between Donatello and the Medici in these 
years, illuminate Donatello’s activities in Florence after his 
departure from Padua, and record two or more hitherto 
undocumented works from Donatello’s hand. 

The earlier, less informative letter was written on Sep- 
tember 12, 1454 by Piero di Cosimo de’ Medici, in Faenza, 
to Sandro, Cosimo de’ Medici’s factor at Cafaggiuolo. It 
contains a list of coffers, packages, and other things that 


1 See the letter printed in Giuseppe Marchini, Filippo Lippi, Milan, 1975, 
240. See also I. del Badia, “Le botteghe di Donatello,” Miscellanea 
fiorentia di erudizione e storia, ed. I. del Badia, 1, 1886, 60-62, an impor- 
tant secondary source apparently overlooked in the Donatello literature 
and discovered only after this note had been set in proof. 


2H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1957, 11, 167. 
3 À. Radcliffe and C. Avery, “The ‘Chellini Madonna’ by Donatello,” 
Burlington Magazine, cxvu, 1976, 377-385. 

4G. Corti and F. Hartt, “New Documents Concerning Donatello, Luca 
and Andrea della Robbia, Desiderio, Mino, Uccello, Pollaiuolo, Filippo 
Lippi, Baldovinetti and Others,” Art Bulletin, xLıv, 1962, 155-167, 158- 
59. By 1469, the Judith probably belonged to the Medici. In 1495 it was 
located in the garden of Cosimo de’ Medici’s palace. See Janson, 198. For 


Piero was sending to Florence. Three items, according to 
the letter, “sono di Donatello”: “Una tavola di bronzo,” 
“Una testa di bronzo,” and “Una capsa vechia.”” Thus, 
this letter indicates that Donatello possessed a bronze. 
relief, a bronze head, and an old case, or container, all of 
which were being sent by Piero from Faenza to Florence in 
September, 1454. Unfortunately, not very much more can 
be deduced. from this letter since it does not specify 
whether any of the objects listed.in it were by Donatello, 
and none of the listed objects can be identified with any 
assurance with works discussed in the Donatello 
literature. The letter, however, does appear to be the first 
contemporary notice of Donatello’s departure from 
Padua:;5 it is the earliest attestation of contact between 
Piero de’ Medici and Donatello, and it offers a basis, albeit 
slight, for suggesting that Piero might have influenced 
Donatello in his decision to return to his native city. 
The second letter was written on October 9, 1455 by 
Giovanni di Luca Rossi, in Florence, to Giovanni di 
Cosimo de’ Medici, Piero’s brother, at Trebbio. In this let- 
ter Rossi states that he gave Donatello three florins as final 
payment for “due Vergine Marie,” reports that Donatello 
was not satisfied with this sum, and proposes that amends 
be made soon. The “Vergine Marie,” Rossi notes farther 
on in the letter, were sent, together with certain ‘’chap- 
pellinai” (possibly hat-racks),* “a fFiesole.” In addition, 
Rossi reports that Donatello went to Volterra “p(er) chon- 
ducere I’ op(er)a de’ marmi p(er) ‘1 vostro schrittoio” and 
informs Giovanni de’ Medici that he, Rossi, caused eight 
gold florins to be given to Donatello for his trip, for that of 
a ““chompagnio,” and for shipment of “i detti marmj.” 
Finally, after reporting on building activities at Fiesole, 
Rossi writes with respect to the marble which Donatello 
had given him “che va a ffare nelo schrittoio” that “Io vi 
mandai ... quel marmo.” Thus, this letter indicates that in 
October, 1455, Donatello received payment for two Madonnas 


the Judith, see also V. Herzner, “Donatello in Siena,” Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, xv, 1971, 161, n. 4, 178. 


5 Donatello is recorded in June, 1453 as living in Padua. C. Milanesi, 
“Della statua equestre di Erasmo da Narni,” Archivio storico italiano, 
n.s. 1, 1855, 47-61, 55. He may have resided there as late as October, 
1453. See Janson, 152-53. For Donatello’s activities in these months, see 
also G. Fogolari, “La Chiesa di Santa Maria della Carita di Venezia,” 
Archivio veneto, ser. 1v, v, 1924, 77, 104. For departure of Florentine 
artists from the Veneto about this time see M. Muraro, “The Statutes of 
the Venetian Arti and the Mosaics of the Mascoli Chapel,” Art Bulletin, 
XL, 1961, 274. 


6 For alternative meanings of the term “‘cappellinaio” see J. Shearman, 
“The Collection of the Younger Branch of the Medici,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxvi, 1975, 18. 


which were sent to Fiesole, that he went to Volterra to 
carry out marble work For Giovanni de’ Medici's study or 
writing desk,” and that he gave some marble(s)® to Rossi 
that was sent to Fiesole to be used in the study or writing- 
desk. It seems likely that the Madonnas and marble 
work were intended for Giovanni's new villa at Fiesole? or 
for the church and cloister of S. Girolamo nearby, 
renovated at Giovanni de’ Medici’s expense.© Unfor- 
tunately, however, neither the Madonnas nor the marble 
work can be identified with much confidence with any 
known work attributed to Donatello.11 The second letter, 


7 For alternative meanings of the term “schrittoio” see Wolfgang Lieben- 
wein, Studiolo, Die Entstehung eines Raumtyps und seine Entwicklung 
bis um 1600, Berlin, 1977, passim, and Karl Frey, Michelagniolo 
Buonarotti, Quellen und Forschungen zu seiner Geschichte und Kunst, 
Berlin, 1907, 51-53. 


8 Probably marble reliefs or slabs. See the “tavoletta di marmo sopra 
l’uscio dello schrittoio chon cinque fighure antiche” in the “antichamera”’ 
of the “camera della sala grande detta di Lorenzo” listed in the 1492 
inventory of the possessions of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Eugéne Muntz, Les 
Collections des Médicis au XV° siècle, Paris and London, 1888, 64. See 
also the letter from Galasso de’ Galassi of January 26, 1474, published 
in Luca Beltrami, II castello di Milano sotto il dominio degli Sforza, 
Milan, 1885, 137. But see the letter from Federico Gonzaga of February 
19, 1483, published in W. Braghirolli, “Luca Fancelli, scultore, architetto 
e idraulico del secolo XV,” Archivio storico lombards, m, 1876, 619, 
n. 39, and the descriptions of the library of Pope Julius II in Francesco 
Albertini’s Opusculum de Mirabilibus Novae Urbis Romae, ed. A. 
Schmarsow, Heilbronn, 1886, 34-35, and the letter from Pietro Bembo of 
January 19, 1513, in his Opera Omnia, Venice, 1729, 1v, 203-04. 


9 Giovanni's villa was probably begun at least as early as 1453. See the 
letter from Bartolomeo Serragli to Giovanni dated October 27, 1453, ex- 
cerpted in Corti and Hartt, 157, n. 12, and the letter from Francesco 
Sacchetti to Giovanni dated July 4, 1454, quoted in Arnaldo della Torre, 
Storia della Accademia Platonica di Firenze, Florence, 1902, 400, n. 5. For 
the completion of the villa see Frey, 33. Referring to Giovanni de’ 
Medici, Filarete, about 1464, mentions that “nel monte di fiesole dove 
che e uno luogo de romiti di santo Gironimo lui fece fabricare una chiesa 
molto divota & degnia secondo la qualita dessa & ancora uno degnio 
Juogho propinquo refriggerio quando laire campestre pigliare voleva. 
Et cosi ancora lui si dilettava in varie gentilezze & di libri & dintagli 
antichi e ancora di strume(n)ti & daltre cose varie degnie & gentilezze 
& maxime in questo hedificare ...’. Filarete’s Treatise on Architecture, 
ed. J. Spencer, New Haven and London, 1965, 1u, Bk. xxv, f. 188v. An 
inventory of the villa made in 1482 states that “Nelo scritoio” — 
apparently a room — there were “Una tavola di San Girolamo” and “Una 
Vergine Maria in chamera.” Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio 
Mediceo avanti il Principato. f. 104, n. 4, c. 58r. See Liebenwein, 200, 
n. 174 and Frey, 52, n. 1. Vasari mentions that in the villa there were 
rooms “per libri.” Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori 
scultori ed architettori, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1906, u, 442-43. 
Christoph Frommel, Die Farnesina und Peruzzis architektonischen 
Fruehwerke, Berlin, 1961, 85-86, describes the rooms of the villa but 
makes no mention of any marble work. For the villa see also C. Bargellini 
and P. de la Ruffinière du Prey, “Sources for a Reconstruction of the 
Villa Medici, Fiesole,” Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1969, 597-605. 

Corti and Hartt, 157-58, associate a “studio” mentioned in a letter 
from Bartolomeo Serragli to Giovanni de’ Medici, dated November 12, 
1453, with Giovanni's new villa. When describing Cosimo de’ Medici's 
palace in Florence, however, Filarete refers to “la camera della buona 
memoria di Giovanni suo figliuolo la quale e dignissima p(er) che e op- 
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nevertheless, is of importance: it is the only contemporary 
source that directly connects Giovanni de’ Medici and 
Donatello, and it adds substantially to our knowledge of 
Donatello’s activities in Florence after his return from 
Padua. In sum, the two letters record at least two 
previously undocumented works by Donatello, increase 
our knowledge of Donatello’s relationship with the 
Medici, and broaden our understanding of Donatello’s ac- 
tivities from 1453 to 1456. 


New York City 


timamente honorata con uno studio bellisimo ancora”; Filarete’s Treatise, 
Bk. xxv, fol. 190r. The “studio” mentioned in the letter may be the 
“studio” in Cosimo’s palace rather than one in Giovanni's villa. See 
Liebenwein, 73-4. For a discussion of the palace “studio,” see also W. 
Bulst, “Die urspruengliche innere Aufteilung des Palazzo Medici in 
Florenz,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, 
xiv, 1971, 380. 


10 Building activity at S. Girolamo in 1454-57 is suggested by several un- 
published letters in the Medici archives (e.g., the letter from Bartolomeo 
Serragli, in Rome, to Giovanni de’ Medici, in Florence, dated October 5, 
1454, Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, 
f. 138, c. 46, or the letter from Antonio, canon at Fiesole, to Giovanni de’ 
Medici, at Cafaggiuolo, dated Oct. 13, 1457, ibid., f. 9, c. 307), but it 
may have begun earlier and continued thereafter; see Giovanni Gaye, 
Carteggio inedito d'artisti dei secoli XIV, XV, XVI, 1, Florence, 1839, 
559, 565. A copy of Cosimo and Pierfrancesco de’ Medici’s tax return for 
1457-58 states that ‘““Giovannj di Chosimo e debitore ... per ispesse 
fatte in murare alla chasa dj Fiexole et ne frati di San Girolamo ... di fj. 
1209.16.6;” Frey, 33. And Benedetto Dei, in his memorie, recorded that 
“sono stato al tempo che Giovanni di Cosimo cominciò la muraglia di 
Fiesole e la Badia di suo proprio”; Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, ms 
1853, c. 19r. For the church and cloister of S. Girolamo see Odoardo 
Giglioli, Fiesole, Rome, 1933, 150-55; Vasari-Milanesi, 11, 443, n. 2; 
Guido Carocci, I dintorni di Firenze, Florence, 1906, 1, 120-21; Giuseppe 
del Rosso, Guida di Fiesole e suoi dintorni, Florence, 1846, 50-52, pl. 5; 
Emanuele Repetti, Dizionario geografico storico fisico della Toscana, 
Florence, 1835, 11, 117; Angelo Bandini, Lettere XII ad un amico nelle 
quali si ricerca, e s’ illustra l'antica e moderna situazione della città di 
Fiesole e suoi contorni, Florence, 1776, 78-93. 

Construction of Giovanni de’ Medici’s villa and building activities at 
S. Girolamo were directed by Antonio Manetti, Lorenzo di Antonio di 
Geri, and others. See the letter from Giovanni Macingni, in Florence, to 
Giovanni de’ Medici, in Milan, dated July 25, 1455. Florence, Archivio di 
Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, f. 9, c. 175. For Antonio 
Manetti see I. Hyman, “Towards Rescuing the Lost Reputation of 
Antonio di Manetto Ciaccheri,”” in Essays Presented to Myron P. 
Gilmore, ed. S. Bertelli and G. Ramakus, 11, Florence, 1978, 261-80; and 
D. S. Chambers, ‘Sant’ Andrea at Mantua and Gonzaga Patronage 
1460-72," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xL, 1977, 
104, n. 27. For the activities of Lorenzo di Antonio di Geri see H. Saalman, 
“Paolo Uccello at San Miniato,” Burlington Magazine, cv1, 1964, 559. 
Geri may be the “maestro intendentissimo ... che si chiamava Lorenzo” 
to whom, according to Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vite de’ Uomini Hlustri 
del Secolo XV, ed. P. d'Ancona and E. Aeschlimann, Milan, 1951, 416, 
Cosimo de’ Medici allocated construction of his villa at Careggi. 


n J. Pope-Hennessy, “The Madonna Reliefs of Donatello,” Apollo, an, 
1976, 172-190, 184-85, 188, has attributed to Donatello two terracotta 
Madonnas which, he suggests, were executed after 1453, but there is no 
probative evidence that either is mentioned in the letter. 
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Appendix 


1. Letter from Piero di Cosimo de’ Medici, in Faenza, to Sandro, Cosimo 
de’ Medici’s factor, at Cafaggiuolo, dated September 12, 1454. Florence, 
Archivio di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, filza xu, n. 213. 


Mandoti pe’ vecturali del Signore di qui le infra scripte balle, fortieri et 
altre cose qui a pié discripte. Farai di fare honore a decti vecturali et di 
vedergli volontieri, et della biada pe’ muli e p(er) tucto fa che nulla 
manchi loro, con fare loro quanto honori t’ e possibile. Le cose mando 
sono queste, videlicet: 


VI forzereti 

H balle 

I scatola grande e tonda 

I capse nuove 

III valigie 

VI coverte col’ arme 

I capsa meza tonda cogl’ arienti 
Il torciere con torchi 

VI paniere di vinchi 


mie proprie 


Nella balla segnata n(umer)o VII vi sono dentro: 


I coltre rosse 
HI panni d’ arazo 


Nella balla segnata n(umer)o VIII vi sono dentro: 


HII coltre azure et 
II coltre azure et rosse 

ch ! ò comprate p(er) costi; se t’ acade averne bisognio in questa mia 
venuta, disciolilo et adoperalo. Credo arai aconcio tucto al’ avuta di 
questa, siché non sciolg[liJere nulla, ma mecti ogni cosa in uno luogo 
tanto ch’ io sia costi. 


I fortiere 
a di Iohanfrancesco 
IT capse nuove 
te 
a forzereto | d’ Amerigo Benci 
capsa nuova 
U ti hi 
ee ae ee di Tomaso di Nicholino 
Una capsetina pichola 
Una tavola di bronzo 
Una testa di bronzo 
Una capsa vechia 


sono di Donatello 


Uno bigonciuolo, entrovi certe covini [?] delle VI canestre 
Uno canestre grande 
Uno paio di besaccie 
II sacha entrovi cose di famigli. Nè più dicho. Idio ti guardi. In Faenza 
a di XII di setembre MCCCCLIII. 
Kiero a] de’ Medici 
Cosimo 
[On a note attached to the letter:] 
Avevo decto due sacha et non e se none uno. 


[On the verso of the letter:] 
Sandro factore di Cosmo [de’ Medici in Cafagiuolo, [fra]tello 
car{issi)mo suo. 


2. Letter from Giovanni di Lucca Rossi, in Florence, to Giovanni di 
Cosimo de’ Medici, at Trebbio, dated October 9, 1455. Florence, Archivio 
di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, filza 1x, n. 185: 


Al nome di dio a di 9 d’ottobre 1455 


Honorando et magior mio. Ieri vi schrisse alla ventura; facendovi 
risposta a una vostra de’ di 6. 

Sono stato chon Donato ed dgli dato f(iorini) tre p(er) r(e)sto di due 
Vergine Marie, nonestante lui non era ben chontento; p(r)ossimi [sic] 
ristorallo, questo farete voi. 

lermattina a buon’ ora andò Donato a volterra p(er) chonducere 
Yop(er)a de’ marmi p(er) ‘1 vostro schrittoio, e a Ilui fe’ dare f(iorini) otto 
d’ oro p(er) I’ andare lui et 1° chompagnio et per mandare i detti marmj. 

I chappellinai sono forniti et detto di gli mandé le Vergine Marie e 
chappellinai a fFiesole. 

Fuvi hieri e maestri. Non vi lavorono nè [ie]ri nè l’altro p(er) la 
piova, e pocho vi possono lavorare p(er)ché non è chalcina nè rena; à 
fatto e fo quel buono ch’ io posso p(er)ché voi usciate di noia. E ci è chi 
vuole vi stiate dentro p(er)ché ne trae. Io me lo tengho a me, a boccha ve'l 
dirò; a me non date la cholpa. 

Chon Bernardo sono stato e dettogli della porta del neciessario; dicie 
vole a ogni modo asettare voi. I chonci sono mezzi fatti, i(n) modo 
venerdj o sabato gli troverete fatti. 

Io vi mandai cholla lett(era) di Ierj quel marmo che Donatello mi diè, ed 
è di quello che va a ffare nelo schrittoio. 

Arei fatto farvi le berrette rechasti da milano, se monna chontessina |’ 
avessi trovate, a Ant(oni)o di tTaddeo, tinto in panno di ghrana p(er) 
mandarilo a Roma a’ nostri p(er) 1° chardinale. 

Per parte di monna chontessina dite a sandro mandi delli ovo et de’ 
pollastrj chè non cie n’ è. 

Altro. X(rist)o vi ghuardj. 

Bisogna ci siate Inanzi domenicha a volere sodisfare p(er) la domenicha 
passata. E se ò ffare pit I chosa che un’ altra me lo mandate a dire. 
V(ost)ro s(er)vido(re), 

Giovanni di lucha Rossi 
i(n) firenze 

Chosimo et M(adonn)a chontessina 
et chosimino et tutta altra brighata 
stanno bene. 


[On the verso of the letter:] 
Nobile uomo Giovanni di chosimo de medi(ci) a trebbio. 


Book Reviews 


J. J. COULTON, Ancient Greek Architects at Work: Problems of 
Structure and Design, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1977, Pp. 196; figs. 73 + 11 pls. $15 


Any reader who sits down to Ancient Greek Architects at Work 
will have before him a well-written, articulate, and extremely 
informative book. It is not an architectural description of all 
buildings in Greece. For that see Dinsmoor’s The Architecture 
of Ancient Greece. Neither is it a description of building tech- 
niques and devices, although they are discussed. For them, 
see A. K. Orlando, Tà *YAtka& Sous Tov apxarwv EX ver, 
Athens, 1955-58, or R. Martin, Manual d’architecture grecque, 1, 
Matériaux et techniques, Paris, 1965. Rather, the book is a dis- 
cussion of the problems of design and structure that Greek 
architects had to face and the various solutions they used to 
overcome their difficulties. This is the only book that ap- 
proaches ancient architecture from the viewpoint of the ar- 
chitect who had a building to erect. 

In the first chapter, “Architect, Patron, and Project,” Coul- 
ton examines the position and functions of the architect in 
ancient society (more than a master builder), who the pa- 
trons were (largely official boards, almost never a private 
individual), and how commissions and contracts were made. 
Apparently, the architect before the Roman period rarely, if 
ever, worked by competition. This is in contrast to proce- 
dures for sculptors of the same period. For the Classical pe- 
riod, Pliny records two sculptural competitions, one that re- 
sulted in the cult statue at Rhamnous (Pliny, Natural History 
xxxvi. 4.17), the other an Amazon competiton (ibid, xxxrv. 
19.53). Paionios was the victor of a competition at Olympia 
(E. Loewy, Inscriften griechischer Bildhauer, Leipzig, 1885, No. 
49). 

In chapter 2, “The Problems of Beginning,” the author dis- 
cusses the emergence of Doric as a style, explaining much of 
the earliest inspiration for Classicial Greek stone architecture 
as coming from exposure to Egyptian monuments and tech- 
niques. In his usual fairness, Coulton does warn the reader 
of other possibilities. 


Both archaeology and literary tradition suggest that mon- 
umental architecture began in the northeast Peloponnesus 
... Seventh-century temples at Corinth and nearby Isth- 
mia had tiled roofs and walls built partly at least of care- 
fully dressed ashlar masonry . . . The temples at Corinth 
and Isthmia are both said to belong early in the century. 
Full supporting evidence has not yet been published, but 
if so, important stoneworking techniques, such as the abil- 
ity to quarry stones to specific size, and to work them:to a 
regular rectangular shape, must antedate contact with 
Egypt, and may have been developed independently in 
Greece (p. 35). 


The erection of the early temple at Corinth can safely be 
put before the 660’s, but probably not at the beginning of the 
century. Poros was being quarried in the area, however, and 
was made into rectilinear, thin-walled sarcophagi in the Late 
Geometric period. Thus, by 725 at least, Corinthians knew 
how to work a very soft, unveined stone. Distinction might 
be made, however, between indigenous skills in quarrying 
soft stone and methods developed elsewhere for granites, 


marbles, etc. In the quarrying of hard stones, the superior 
knowledge of the Egyptians might well have been borrowed. 

The only interpretation that this reviewer takes exception to in 
Ancient Greek Architects is found in the second chapter, Coul- 
ton there expresses his skepticism that the Doric architec- 
tural style had its ancestry in wood prototypes. He presents 
three arguments in defense of this position, the first being 
that the early Greeks would have used the saw sparingly 
in the 8th and 7th centuries s.c. (p. 37), a claim that might be 
doubted for a nation of shipbuilders. Another argument is 
that 8th and early 7th century house and temple models show 
thatched roofs and no sign of incipient Doric style, yet less 
than a century later the Doric style has been set. “The evi- 
dence seems to suggest, therefore, that the Doric order was 
not the result of a slow development, and there is no reason 
to believe that it represents a coherent structural system in 
any material” (p. 38). 

This reviewer sides with Vitruvius, however, and feels that 
heavy wood superstructure came in suddenly in the 7th cen- 
tury in order to support the heavier terracotta roofing. Pre- 
viously, thatching had demanded only a light supporting 
framework. The tiles demanded a new structural system with 
heavy framing; here was the beginning of the Doric form 
and the reason that it appeared suddenly. In Etruria we 
have a similar phenomenon attested around the middle of 
the 7th century. At this time the roof design in stone-cut 
grave chambers changes from light to heavy beamed ceilings, 
apparently also because of the abandonment of thatch for 
tiles. See F Prayon, Friihetruskische Grab- und Hausarchitektur, 
Heidelberg, 1975, 122-25. 

One does not have to posit a slow development of the Doric 
order if one considers it structural in origin. In the light of 
our present knowledge, it is possible to allow up to a century 
for the evolution of the order, from the last terracotta model 
to its first appearance in the Temple of Hera at Olympia and 
in the Temple of Artemis at Korkyra, if one accepts the early 
date for the Corinth and Isthmia temples and uses the low 
date for Hera at Olympia (ca. 590, Dinsmoor) and ca. 580 B.C. 
for Artemis at Korkyra (not dating it as late as 570, suggested 
by B. S. Ridgway, The Archaic Styles in Greek Sculpture, Prince- 
ton, 1977, 193). Coulton dates both temples to ca. 600. It 
might have taken the construction of only one temple in 
heavy timber for a Greek to see the inherent decorative qual- 
ities of the system and to take advantage of them. On the 
other hand, it would, I feel, take more time for mainland 
Greece, a nation of individuals, to capitulate to one single 
decorative style that has no special logic or immediacy. 

In chapter 3, “The Problems of Design,” the question is 
raised as to how a temple would have been laid out; by trial 
and error a final acceptable technique was evolved. The au- 
thors’s ideas are well worth considering, but even he admits 
“that much of what is set out in the pages of this chapter may 
not be universally accepted” (p. 53). As the theory is pre- 
sented, architects of the 7th and 6th centuries first laid out 
the stylobate and designed the superstructure thereafter. As 
evidence he points out numerous examples of places where 
changes were made in superstructure in the course of erec- 
tion. By the beginning of the 5th century,the architect fixed 
the intercolumniation as the basis of his design and let that 
determine the width and length of the temple. Thereafter the 
architect was free to play with new intricacies of design, such 
as varying the number of triglyphs of an intercolumniation. 
The next major change came in the Hellenistic period as the 
result of new demands that were being made on the conven- 
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tional forms. Coulton rightly points out that even with rules 

.the architect in pre-Roman Greece varied his elements, for 
“the aim was to create an appearance which was satisfying in 
fact rather than in theory” (p. 65). It is only with modular 
design as championed by Vitruvius that the orders became 
stiff and dry. 

Another problem of design is in the corner contraction of 
any Doric columned building. In this connection, I wonder 
why the early Greek architects, when developing the Doric 
style, did not redesign the triglyph-metope frieze in order to 
eliminate the problem of corner contraction, if the Doric 
frieze really was a design element without structural signifi- 
cance. Why did the architect not modify his canon to make 
each triglyph equal to the column diameter and reduce the 
width of the metope? From the beginning, Greek architects 
played with varying widths of metope. One should compare 
the metopes from the “Sikyonian Treasury” at Delphi with 
those which are restored to the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse; 
only the Doric temple at Locri made a bizarre variation of 
the triglyph. The tenacious use of the triglyph without radi- 
cal design changes, despite all the problems that it caused its 
architects, arose, I suggest, from the understanding of the 
Greeks that the triglyph represented in stone something that 
originally was a structural element and that this element 
therefore had to remain unmodified, no matter how incon- 
venient. The decorative element, the metope, could, how- 
ever, be adjusted whenever desirable. 

In chapter 4, “The Problems of Scale,” the author considers 
the difficulties into which the Greeks got themselves by the 
construction of gigantic temples, such as those of Asia Minor 
and Sicily. In Asia Minor the solution was, in a sense, capit- 
ulation, as at Didyma where the cella becomes a court and a 
naiskos is constructed therein, whereas in Sicily there were 
struggles to span the cella with roofing. The chapter deals 
with other aspects of scale, such as the integration of units of 
different scale in one building, as at the Propylaia of Athens. 
Coulton considers, as well, the problems that an architect 
had to overcome when applying the Doric style, developed 
for temple construction, to more secular buildings such as 
stoas. The function of the stoa, a building demanding the 
free circulation of large numbers of people, required wider 
intercolumniations than those needed in temples. Here, ul- 
timately, there was developed the frieze that uses an extra 
triglyph in the intercolumniation. 

Chapter 5, “Form, Mass and Space,” handles material that 
has been treated numerous times before. Here the facts are 
rethought with good results. The author presents groups of 
Ionic bases of different styles in different localities. His study 
of how long it took the Greek world to develop a “Classical 
Ionic form” from the variants is revealing and the conclusion 
“that the development was neither uniform nor steady” (p. 
102) is well worth underlining. Coulton studies the Doric 
capital in the same manner. Here he concludes that “major 
changes only took place at particular times and places, and 
they were not adapted universally or immediately” (p. 107). 

In discussing the mass and space of the Parthenon, R. Car- 
penter, in The Architects of the Parthenon, Harmondsworth, 
1975, makes a simplified statement, “As for the drastic change 
of plan for the Parthenon, Pericles and his artistic advisers 

. . may have condemned the previous shape as outmoded 
with its length overgreat for its breadth. Then again, Phei- 
dias may have counselled enlargement of the temple’s width 
in order to give more fitting room for the colossal gold and 
ivory statue of Athena that no doubt he had already envis- 


aged for her sanctuary” (p. 111). Coulton handles the prob- 
lems in more detail, opting for the second explanation given 
by Carpenter, that Pheidias needed a wide cella for the new 
cult statue. Rather than considering the new eight-columned 
facade as an enlargement of the earlier design, in order to 
make more work for Periclean Athenians, as Carpenter sug- 
gests, Coulton shows that once the cella was made wider than 
usual, with cella walls pushed outward, according to the 
Doric canons something on the facade had to give, since the 
outside face of the side walls of the cella must be on axis with 
the axis of the penultimate column at each corner of the fa- 
cade. Iktinos’s inspiration was to follow the canon but to add 
two columns to the fagade, thus supplying the needed addi- 
tional breadth to the interior space. This is typical of the 
contributions that Coulton makes throughout his book, 
looking at architecture as an organic whole, not as a list of 
details and peculiar exceptions. This may be the reason why 
he omits a detailed study of the Erechtheum. 

It is surprising not to have the Erechtheum discussed, 
however, either in the chapter on scale or that on form, mass, 
and space, for this building uses a different scale for elements 
on each of its four façades. The building is also constructed 
with numerous concessions to its site. Probably rightly, this 
and other known and familiar monuments are not discussed 
in detail since they illustrate less the general principles in 
Greek building than a unique solution to a particular prob- 
lem. I assume that for the same reason Coulton also avoided 
citing the “trial” capital of the tholos at Epidauros in his 
discussion of architectural models. G. Roux, in L’Architecture 
de l'Argolide aux IVe et Ille siècles avant J.—C., Paris, 1961, 155- 
160, does not believe the capital to be a model. By not men- 
tioning the controversial member, Coulton is able to base his 
commentary on undisputed facts. 

In chapter 5, where he deals with the Parthenon, the au- 
thor also treats the Temple of Apollo at Bassai and gives, 
perhaps too quickly, credit to Iktinos forits unique status. The 
cella, it is true, has a three-sided colonnade and may have 
“had a strong influence on Peloponnesian architects, who 
during the next century and a half often adopted the idea of 
a colonnade close to or touching the cella walls, not for struc- 
tural reasons, but so as to make the cella seem richer and 
more spacious” (p. 117). One should be reminded, however, 
that the Athenian Iktinos, if he did come to the Peloponnesus 
to design the temple at Bassai, had gcod antecedents for his 
cella design in earlier Peloponnesian temples, such as the 
Temple of Hera at Olympia, the Temple of Artemis at Sikyon, 
and that of Apollo at Halieis. 

In his sixth chapter, “Some Later Problems with the Or- 
ders,” Coulton further discusses the problems of applying 
the Doric order to buildings other than temples. Here he 
examines with clarity and insight the reentrant angle and 
superimposed orders of various styles. 

Transport of building materials, the equipment for erec- 
tion, and the use of technical devices within the fabric of the 
structure (such as reinforcing iron and thickened or hollowed 
beams) are discussed in chapter 7, “Aspects of Structure and 
Techniques.” The chapter also deals more briefly with long 
spans and roofing, a subject that can, of course, be studied 
in detail in A. T. Hodge, The Woodwork of Greek Roofs, Cam- 
bridge, 1960. Coulton’s final conclusion is not new or as 
thought-provoking as much else that he puts forth in his 
book, but itis well stated: “Some knowledge of structure and 
technique was of course necessary to Greek architects, but it 
was not apparently central to their aims; and it was precisely 


because they concentrated intensively on a tightly restricted 
field that they were able to attain such an extraordinarily 
high level in that chosen field” (p. 160). 

The book contains a bibliography of ancient sources as well 
as modern ones, and a glossary of terms. The text is liberally 
illustrated with plans and sections, with the comparative 
material all reproduced ai a single scale so that comparisons 
can be made quickly and accurately. The book which could 
have been a technical work for the few is, instead, a clear, 
readable study for the general public as well as for the ar- 
chaeological architect. The subject is seen through new eyes; 
the treatment will cause each reader to rethink many old 
ideas. One waits anxiously for more from Coulton’s pen. 

CHARLES KAUFMAN WILLIAMS, II 
Corinth Excavations, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


KURT WEITZMANN, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at 
Mount Sinai, The Icons, Vol. 1: From the Sixth to the 
Tenth Century, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1976. Pp. xvii + 107; 122 pls., 36 figs., reconstruction 
drawings, cross-sections, index. $85 


In this first of three projected volumes on the icons of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai, the author’s stated pur- 
pose is to combine the two types of catalogue raisonné, the 
description of the holdings of a particular collection and the 
corpus, which “assembles the whole material of a certain period 
and culture as completely as possible” (p. 3). He catalogues 61 
icons, dating from the 6th to the 10th century; 57 are at Sinai, 
four were removed from Sinai in the mid-19th century by the 
Russian archimandrite P. Uspensky and are in Kiev. For their 
“archaeological value,” icons of poor condition are documented. 
Thirty-six of the icons are illustrated in color and black-and- 
white photographs, the remainder in black-and-white. Subse- 
quent volumes will catalogue the icons of the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies (Weitzmann) and the late and post-Byzantine icons 
(Manolis Chatzidakis). The three volumes will thus more ade- 
quately cover the collection of 2,048 items than had G. and M. 
Sotiriou in their publication.1 

In his introduction, Weitzmann sets out his methodology and 
his art-historical positions (pp. 3-11). Each icon is to be described 
as fully as possible, its subject matter discussed and interpreted, 
its style defined. To accomplish the last, the author must 
postulate dates and places of origin. Weitzmann chose to arrange 
the icons chronologically, an order based on his perception of 
stylistic groupings and on the development and evolution of cen- 
ters of production. Not surprisingly, the icons fall into three 
stylistic periods, pre-Iconoclastic, Iconoclastic, and post- 
Iconoclastic. The author states that places of origin are more dif- 
ficult to determine than dates and “that only reasonable 
hypotheses can be offered” (p. 6). Around three “masterpieces,” 
the Christ Pantocrator, the Virgin between Saints Theodore and 
George, and Saint Peter (Nos. 1, 3, 5), which are linked by 
technique and style and therefore contemporary, he groups a few 
others (Nos. 2, 4, 6, 9), and attributes them to Constantinople for 
“the very high level of quality and the purity of the classical 
heritage reflected in them” (p. 6). As a context for their presence 
at Sinai, he cites Justinian’s patronage of the monastery. An icon 
of the Ascension (No. 10), contemporary with the three great 
Constantinopolitan icons but with a style “of its own,” and an 
icon of Saint John the Baptist (No. 11) are considered the key 
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works of a second center of production, to which some 29 works 
are attributed. Linked iconographically to the Sancta Sanctorum 
reliquary lid and the Monza ampullae, they evidence a high stan- 
dard of artistic production in the 6th and 7th centuries in the 
Syro-Palestine region, “or, perhaps more precisely, Jerusalem” 
(p. 6). Although still productive, this center declined in its stan- 
dards with the Arab conquest of the region. Weitzmann thus 
relocates the production center that the Sotirious had placed in 
Egypt, providing sound stylistic and iconographical support for 
his hypothesis. Three icons (Nos. 13, 16, 19) retain an Egyptian 
origin. One icon (No. 50), “seemingly related to Carolingian 
works,” is ascribed to the Iconoclastic period and given an East 
Christian provenance (p. 7). The post-Iconoclastic period is 
characterized as having a greater level of production and a 
diminution in the number of local styles as Constantinople 
“became the absolute cultural and stylistic arbiter,” broadcasting 
its style into “the farthest provinces of the empire and even 
beyond its frontiers” (p. 7). Place of origin thus becomes difficult 
to determine and the author cautions against using the level of 
quality as the criterion to establish provenance. ‘Characteristic’ 
10th-century icons (Nos. 52-54, 56, 58) are said to reflect but not 
to originate in the capital, but for Nos. 59-61 a Constan- 
tinopolitan origin is proposed “almost with certainty” (p. 8). 

Turning to technical aspects, Weitzmann discounts the belief 
that encaustic was a material of exclusively Egyptian use, citing 
Hellenistic findings and his three Constantinopolitan master- 
pieces (Nos. 1, 3, 5). He suggests that encaustic “began to go out 
of fashion” in the 7th and 8th centuries. Tempera painting, prac- 
ticed “from the very beginning alongside encaustic,” became the 
“preferred” technique in the 8th century and later the sole 
technique. The author is cautious in his generalizations on 
technique and properly so; he admits to lacking the necessary ex- 
pertise to distinguish in all cases between encaustic and tempera 
and to identify the kind of wood on which the image was paint- 
ed. This is regrettable, for unequivocal information in both 
these areas is surely essential to the determination of date, cen- 
ters, and schools. 

Study of the sizes, shapes, and framing devices leads the 
author to suggest that those icons with sliding insertable lids 
(Nos. 10, 15) were for private use. With the exception of the large 
works (Nos. 1, 3, 5), most of the icons would have been stored in 
the side-room of a church or hung on the walls of the nave in 
calendric order. Like Lazarev, he believes that large icons were 
not used to fill the intercolumniations of the iconostasis until the 
Middle Byzantine period, although he prefers a 12th-century 
date for this innovation to Lazarev’s choice of the 13th century. 
Large icons of the Early and early-Mid-Byzantine periods ‘‘oc- 
cupied almost any suitable free space on a wall, a pier, or a 
column,” much as the votive mosaics did in H. Demetrios, 
Salonika (p. 9). The author was surprised to find that many of 
the early works were parts of triptychs used in private worship. 
He suggests that removal of the lid of a portable icon was like 
lifting a curtain, whereas opening the wings of a triptych was 
comparable to “the opening of the royal doors of the iconostasis 
(p. 9).” Further parallels between triptychs and sanctuaries are 
drawn on iconographical and formal bases, but his hypothesis 
that the rounded tops of icons and ivories of the 10th and 11th 
centuries reflect those of the royal doors may not be justified, for 
the first such doors do not appear until the 13th century. 
Weitzmann charts the progressive elaboration of the backs of the 
icons. He suggests that a 10th-century icon with the Washing of 


1G. and M. Sotiriou, Elxévec tig Movñç Enā, 2 vols., Athens, 1956-58. 
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the Feet (No. 56) may have belonged to the epistyle of an 
iconostasis, thus advancing the scenic decoration of the epistyle 
by two centuries. This complements his hypothesis regarding the 
increasingly liturgical trend in Byzantine art of the 10th century. 

I have summarized Weitzmann’s introduction at considerable 
length because it seems a model of thoughtful, rigorous, and 
reasonable scholarship; it will doubtless exert a strong influence 
on future discussions of icons. As I indicate below, however, I 
have serious reservations about some of the tenets and 
hypotheses that the author has so smoothly advanced. 

In the heart of the book (pp. 12-102), the 61 icons are analyzed 
and generously illustrated in halftone reproductions, several 
reconstruction drawings, and cross-sections, and complemented 
by a gathering of 39 additional figures, largely of comparative 
material. The physical descriptions of the icons are highly 
readable and were exactingly executed, despite the repetition and 
tedium such a task must have entailed. With enviable clarity and 
freshness, Weitzmann records measurements, condition, framing 
or setting arrangements, evidence of trimming, composition, 
colors, costumes, settings, and inscriptions, and he reconstructs 
lost passages. His analyses of style and his sensitivity to nuances 
of behavior represented in the icons (e.g., No. 2, p. 17) are 
refined and impressive. In discussing iconography, he sum- 
marizes published opinions (largely his own work), cites com- 
parative material, and, when necessary, revises his earlier views. 
Using technical and stylistic evidence, he suggests connections 
with other icons and proposes a date and provenance for each 
icon. 

Weitzmann is to be applauded for having completed such a 
heroic endeavor, gaining access to, poring over, analyzing, 
grouping, and, finally, publishing works of art that had been 
largely unknown and that will remain inaccessible to all but a 
few. His meticulous approach to the physical evidence, his il- 
luminating stylistic analyses, and the superb and numerous il- 
lustrations in this volume will make the study of icons easier for 
the rest of us. This work advances and enriches the study of 
Byzantine art, but it also reveals the limitations of the author’s 
methodology as well as the limitations in our knowledge and 
handling of Byzantine art, the paradoxes in some of our basic 
assumptions, and the problems inherent in imposing categories 
and classifications. 

Weitzmann does not carry out his stated purpose of combin- 
ing the catalogue raisonné with the corpus. The corpus has 
gathered in only the four icons now in Kiev. What of other early 
icons, in particular the three in Rome: the Maria Regina in $. 
Maria in Trastevere, the Madonna and Child in the Pantheon, 
and the Madonna and Child in S. Francesca Romana? These 
works afe surely central to any consideration of early icons, 
stylistically, technically, and iconographically, but the author ac- 
cords passing mention to the first two and writes not at all of the 
third. He is, in fact, unfortunately succinct on the whole ques- 
tion of the development of icons. Since he identifies the three 
fine icons (Nos. 1, 3, 5) as among the earliest extant and the Saint 
John (No. 11) as possibly the earliest of all, a far more com- 
prehensive discussion of the development of the icon is warran- 
ted than the one-sentence summary of Kitzinger’s “The Cult of 


2 Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vit, 1954. 


3”The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople,” Journal of 
Theological Studies, N.S. xxix, 1978, and her forthcoming, ‘The Artistic 
Patronage of Justin II.” 


4 “The Ivories of the So-Called Grado Chair,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 


Images in the Age before Iconoclasm.’’? Moreover, the assump- 
tion held by Weitzmann and many of the rest of us regarding the 
extent and depth of the “cult of images” in the 6th century will 
have to be reconsidered in the light of Averil Cameron’s recent 
work, in which Justin II and Sophia emerge as the politically 
motivated patrons of the cult of the Virgin and of icons.? 

A second assumption about early icons needs reconsideration. 
One wonders whether it is a result of losses or a lack of sen- 
sitivity in our scholarship that although icon painting is said to 
have been widespread by the 6th century (p. 5), the provenance 
of surviving pre-Iconoclastic icons is limited to a small number 
of centers, i.e., to the capital, Syro-Palestine (Jerusalem), Rome, 
and Egypt. Might we not be overlooking Ravenna, Salonika, and 
other once productive metropolitan and provincial centers, in- 
cluding Sinai itself, in our attempt to group and classify surviv- 
ing works in what may well be too tight an order? Provenance is 
a simple matter indeed if high quality and classicizing style can 
denote only Constantinople, as they do for the author in regard 
to both the pre-Iconoclastic masterpieces and several late 10th- 
century works. But in the pre-Iconoclastic period, high quality 
was not limited to Constantinople, as, for example, the surviving 
mosaics of Ravenna, H. Giorgios in Salonika, and the Panagia 
Angeloktistos of Kiti, Cyprus, demonstrate. And, as the Arch of 
Constantine indicates, even works of the highest patronage may 
display styles, tastes, and levels of quality that are neither high 
nor classicizing. I can hardly imagine how we would all approach 
the stylistic and iconographical “evidence” if by some alchemical 
process the frescoes of Castelseprio had come down to us in 
another and portable medium. 

Weitzmann states that “not before the eleventh century will 
we find an icon style that recalls parallels in either miniature or 
fresco painting” (p. 4). Unless “icon style” means more than its 
context suggests, this is a truly remarkable statement. Is the 
author saying that there are no informative stylistic parallels to 
be drawn between icons and other painting media, not to speak 
of ivories and metalwork? Yet, in several recent articles on the 
pictorial arts of the Syro-Palestine region, Weitzmann drew 
numerous stylistic as well as iconographical comparisons be- 
tween icons, manuscript illuminations, frescoes, and ivories.4 
Throughout this volume, he does the same. For example, he 
finds the comparison justifiable between the saints in the icon of 
the Virgin between Saints Theodore and George (No. 3) and the 
mosaics in H. Demetrios, Salonika (p. 20). Kitzinger has 
repeatedly pointed out the striking similarities between this icon 
and the frescoes in S. Maria Antiqua.’ Kitzinger and Weitzmann 
disagree on the date of the icon; Kitzinger dates it in the first half 
of the 7th century along with the frescoes, whereas Weitzmann 
favors a date in the first half of the 6th century and rejects-the 
suggested parallels with S. Maria Antiqua. A similar split occurs 
in the case of the Saint Peter (No. 5); Kitzinger argues for a date 
around 700, again comparing it with the frescoes,* but the author 
prefers (p. 25) a late 6th- early 7th-century date based on 
“Greco-Roman brush technique” and a hardening of the style 
represented in three earlier works (Nos. 1-3). Weitzmann might 
have observed a similar hardening and a use of patterns in the 
mosaic of the Transfiguration in the apse of the church of the 


xxvi, 1972, and “Loca Sancta and the Representational Arts of 
Palestine,” ibid., xxvm, 1974. 


5 Most recently in Byzantine Art in the Making, Cambridge, 1977, 117f. 
6 [bid., 120. 


Theotokos at Sinai. The two scholars’ disagreement on these 
early and important icons and the author’s observation cited 
above make stylistic comparisons seem futile. Stylistic com- 
parisons, however, may indeed be drawn between icons and 
other media; one must simply be cautious in interpreting the 
significance of these parallels. Our knowledge of Byzantine art, 
even our understanding of individual works, is still too limited to 
rule out the usefulness of stylistic analogies or to permit our ap- 
proach to be structured by concepts of periods, styles, and cen- 
“ters that are too highly defined or classified. 
Some questions and criticism regarding the treatment of in- 

dividual icons follow: 

P. 15: the attribution of the icon of Christ (No. 1) to Constan- 
tinople on the grounds that this type of Christ was used in im- 
perial coinage is weak. Although the Constantinopolitan 
provenance of the icon is likely, use of official iconographical 
types was not limited to workshops in the capital. Coins in par- 
ticular disseminated official modes throughout the Empire where 
they could be and were copied and adapted. 

P. 20: the author refers twice to the divinity of the Virgin, but she 
was not regarded as divine in the 6th century. 

P. 22: for the Virgin of Intercession, the author uses the epithets 
“goprtooa”’ ans “‘napaxdnato’’ without sufficiently explaining 
their historical origins or cult significance. 

P. 25: the relationship of official imagery and the iconography of 
icons need attention. Weitzmann draws parallels between the 
compositional scheme of the icon of Saint Peter (No. 5, late 
6th/early 7th century) and consular diptychs, such as that of 
Anastasius (a.D. 517), suggesting, moreover, that the borrowed 
compositional scheme implied Peter’s administrative role. I ques- 
tion whether such an outmoded scheme was behind the icon’s 
format and whether the implication of administrative message is 
reasonable, given the termination of the consulship in 541. 

P. 29: the author points to the “subtle psychological differences” 
of Sergius and Bacchus (No. 9), whose faces are characterized 
respectively as “slightly more emaciated and thus more ascetic,” 
and “somewhat fleshier”. The physical differentiation is slight 
indeed, the psychological imperceptible. On both stylistic and 
technical grounds, the comparison of this icon with No. 3 seems 
forced. What is the point, furthermore, of continuing to employ 
meaningless qualifiers such as ‘‘Zeus-like’’ and ‘‘Syro- 
Palestinian” for types of Christ (pp. 29, 50) when the ‘’Syro- 
Palestinian” type of this Constantinopolitan icon is also found, 
for example, in Ravenna and S. Maria in Capua Vetere?” 

P. 31f.: the reconstruction of the original composition of the 
Ascension (No. 10) to contain a Virgin in profile facing left is not 
convincing. Although such a proposal may accommodate an 
otherwise inexplicable “piece of blue drapery,” the proposed 
Virgin would tower over the apostles. The nimbus, chin, and 
“slightly parted lips of the original [profile] head’’ which are 
described as “almost obscured” are indiscernible in the 
photographs. An enlargement of the area should have been 
reproduced. The author brings into his discussion of Ascension 
iconography the ampullae and the Sancta Sanctorum reliquary 
lid, but not the Rabbula Gospels where a parallel for the scroll in 
the hand of Christ is found, although the scroll is unfurled. 
P. 33f.: the author believes that the icon of Saint John the Baptist 
(No. 11) derives from a narrative composition such as the one il- 


7 Ilustrated in F. van der Meer, C. Mohrmann, Atlas of the Early Chris- 
tian World, London, 1958, figs. 538, 540. 
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lustrating the Feast of the Prodromos in the 11th-century lec- 
tionary, Dionysiou, Cod. 587. But prophets with inscribed 
scrolls are too common in Early Christian and Early Byzantine 
art for this icon to be interpreted in the light of a type of il- 
luminated liturgical manuscript that does not predate the 11th 
century.® The author considers possible a date at the “end of the 
fifth century” (p. 35), but he does not support this proposal with 
stylistic and iconographical references to late 5th-century Syro- 
Palestinian works. The cruciform nimbus of Christ may rule out 
such an early date; its earliest securely dated appearance is on the 
Diptych of Justin II of 540. Moreover, in figure type (propor- 
tions and coarse, swarthy face), John looks more like the 
ascending Christ in the Rabbula Gospels than any 5th- or early 
6th-century figure. The supposed reference to the Deesis in the 
icon seems premature (p. 34). 

P. 38: the claim that the painterly technique of icon No. 14 
“speaks for a center in which the classical tradition still had con- 
siderable force” is wistful, given the gracelessness of the figures. 
Pp. 38-40: the author exaggerates the quality of the rude icon 
(No. 15) featuring busts of a male and female. His denial of the 
possibility of terrestrial connections between the two figures is 
questionable. If the compositional format is in the ‘direct lineage 
of prototypes from classical antiquity” in which couples and 
family members were so portrayed, it is difficult to believe that 
an icon painter would adopt the form and overlook its connota- 
tions. 

P. 41: the tentative attribution of the icon of the Pantocrator (No. 
16) to Egypt on the basis of a comparison with the Benaki frag- 
ment is not convincing. The strong modeling of the face and the 
broad, firmly seated body recall figures in S. Vitale. Is it impossi- 
ble that this was an icon commissioned by a Greek-speaking 
Ravennate patron? The bungled inscription could then be ex- 
plained by the artist’s lack of familiarity with Greek. 

P. 43: the reconstruction of the subjects of the lost two-thirds of 
the icon of Elijah (No. 17) is fanciful, given the lack of com- 
parative material. 

P. 51: the author scants the problematic iconography of the 
Virgin holding her child against an upright shield. 

P. 53: the stylistic comparison between the Sacrifice of Isaac 
painted on a pilaster of the Church of the Theotokos, Sinai (No. 
29), and the icon of the Three Hebrews (No. 31) is not convinc- 
ing, and neither is the suggestion that the altar on which Isaac 
kneels represents Jerusalem. 

P. 58: the reference to John in the Daphne Crucifixion is forced; 
their gestures are hardly comparable. 

P. 59: the problem of dating works on the basis of hypothetical 
stylistic progression is strikingly obvious in the discussion of a 
pair of triptych wings with standing figures of saints (No. 33). 
The author finds the figures “stylistically ... closely related” to 
the 7th-century icon of The Three Hebrews (No. 31), but 
“somewhat coarser.” The triptych wings are ascribed “to a 
somewhat later period, about the 7th to 8th centuries.” The slight 
stylistic differences between the two icons could as easily be at- 
tributed to hands or modes (i.e., a narrative versus a hieratic 
composition) as to the passage of time. 

P. 62: the identification of the thief crucified on Christ's right in 
icon No. 36 as a female is not verified in the apocryphal sources, 
although in the so-called “Story of Joseph of Arimathaea” the 


8 Weitzmann, “Byzantine Miniature and Icon Painting in the Eleventh 
Century,” repr. in Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript 
Hlumination, ed. H. L. Kessler, Chicago, 1971, 289. 
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murderous thief is credited with cutting off women’s breasts.’ 
Both thieves are bosomy on an ampulla in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, No. 48.18. 
P. 67: the author says that this half-figure of the Virgin with 
Child “reflects the Hodegetria archetype closely.” Where has the 
specific nature of the first Hodegetria been satisfactorily treated? 
P. 68f.: in the iconographical analysis of the icon of the Nativity 
(No. 41), the author fails to cite the many comparable aspects of 
the Nativity in Castelseprio, thus silently indicating his un- 
willingness to revise his singular views on the origins of the lat- 
ter. 
P. 71: the burning bush in the background of the Ascension (No. 
42) is taken as a reference to Mt. Sinai. The provenance of the 
ivory is given as Syro-Palestinian. Why is a local workshop at 
_the monastery not even considered? The same question may be 
asked with respect to icons 52-54, given the Sinaitic iconography 
in No. 54. 
P. 76: the fragment of a large encaustic icon (No. 46) need not 
have represented Christ because of the lyre-backed throne. The 
Virgin occupies such a throne in the palimpsest wall in S. Maria 
Antiqua, on the Grado silver reliquary, in S. Demetrios, 
Salonika, and on a lead seal.10 
P. 86: the supposed evocation of the Deesis in No. 53 seems an 
unnecessary categorization of a compositional format. 
Pp. 88-93: the wavering on Constantinople as a place of origin 
for Nos. 55-56 because of lack of refinement is unwarranted; the 
Chludov and Pantocrator Psalters (p. 90) are not refined, but 
neither is their Constantinopolitan origin disputed. The expecta- 
tion that only artists of the highest quality worked in the capital 
is contrary to reason. 
` Pp. 94-98: the author attributes to Syro-Palestine the surviving 
wings of a triptych illustrating the Abgar legend (No. 58) which 
he had previously ascribed to Constantinople. To do so he must 
now suggest that the miniatures in a key manuscript written and 
ornamented in the capital (Vatopedi 456), “could have been made 
somewhere else” (p. 97). The Syro-Palestinian center capable of 
producing icons of high quality, Nos. 52, 55, 58, deserves further 
study. 
P. 99: the proposal that ivories dependent on painted models in- 
fluenced the icon of Saint Philip (No. 59) seems to be a con- 
voluted attempt on the part of the author to accommodate his 
own theories. The figure style, particularly the drapery, seems 
far less refined than that in the illuminations in Sinai, Cod. 204, 
cited as proof of the icon’s Constantinopolitan origin. Although 
there is no reason to doubt the work’s origin in Constantinople, 
Weitzmann uses a qualitative criterion to provide this icon with 
such a provenance, while denying the same to Nos. 52, 55, and 
58, which contradicts his earlier caution (p. 8). 

Throughout the book scholarly works are often cited incon- 
sistently; compare, for example, the citations of the Sotiriou 
Festschrift on pp. 9, 45, 91, 93, and 102. More surprising in a 
work of this quality are the numerous references to outdated 
sources. On p. 25, for example, for an illustration of the ivory of 
the Archangel Michael, the reader is directed to a catalogue of 
1909; to illustrate the Nativity iconography of an Early Christian 


SM. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1966, 161. 
10 G. Zacos, A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1, Pt. ii, Basel, 1972, No. 
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sarcophagus, the author directs the reader to a publication of 
1890 (p. 68); the discussion of the enamel cross of Paschal I is 
supported by references to Grisar (1908) and Stohlman (1939), _ 
but K. Wessel’s recent study of Byzantine enamels, including the 
cross, goes unmentioned (p. 69). Whittemore’s publication of 
1933 on the mosaics of H. Sophia is cited (p. 77) rather than any 
of the more accessible and better illustrated recent works. For il- 
lustrations of S. Apollinare Nuovo, the Basilica Euf-asiana, and a 
fresco in the catacomb of Commodilla, Weitzmann refers the 
reader to Kondakov’s Ikonografia Bogomateri, 1914 (p. 78). 
References such as these seem to imply a lack of familiarity on 
the author's part with recent scholarship, but this certainly can- 
not be the case. Nonetheless, his bibliographic references are, in 
general, quite meager. 

The beauty and significance of the works it catalogues and il- 
lustrates, and Weitzmann’s authoritative and unique 
scholarship, make this book a major contribution to the study of 
Byzantine art. Its value will be enhanced by the scholarship that 
it will generate, as art historians employ the evidence of the icons 
themselves and, supplementing, refining, and even challenging 
the author's views, advance the understanding and appreciation 
of Byzantine art. 

SUZANNE SPAIN 
Bryn Mawr College 


R. DIDIER and H. KROHM, Duitse Middeleeuwse Beeld- 
houwwerken in Belgische Verzamelinger | Les Sculptures 
médiévales allemandes dans les collections belges, exh. cat., 
Société Générale de Banque, Brussels, 1977, Pp. 240; 12 
col. pls. + 228 figs. 


The exhibition represented by this catalogue was the most 
interesting of those in “Europalia 77” held in Belgium. Of 
the more than a hundred works displayed by the Société 
Générale de Banque in Brussels, over half were drawr from 
private collections and of these many were previously un- 
published. Thus the exhibition was a revelation of the long 
history of commission and acquisition of German sculpture 
by individual patrons and religious foundations in Flanders, 
Brabant, and the area of the Meuse. Furthermore, the quality 
of the works bore eloquent witness to the cultural rewards 
resulting from economic ties built up among the prospering 
towns of northern Europe in the course of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

Since the first biennial in 1969, “Europalia” has been con- 
ceived as a showcase for the arts of the individual nations of 
the European economic community. Italy, the Netherlands, 
England, and France in turn have sent works of art as well as 
actors, dancers, and musicians to take part in an autumn 
program which the Brussels museums, banks, and other in- 
stitutions have supported and housed as it has grown and 
expanded in scope. Last year not only Brussels but many 
other Belgian cities participated in mounting what became, 
in effect, a vast celebration of West German art from Roman 
times to the present. 

Most of the exhibitions, built around works sent by the 
Federal Republic, emphasized German art in an European 
context. For the period between antiquity and the Late Mid- 
dle Ages, “Colonia Antiqua,” “The Gospel Book of Otto III,” 
and “Dürer's Diary of the Trip to the Netherlands” in differ- 
ent ways examined their subjects as hinges connecting the 
art of the Mediterranean and the North. The medieval sculp- 
ture exhibition was unusual in being drawn entirely from col- 


lections in the host country, and the catalogue, a collabora- 
tion between Belgian and German scholars, was surely the 
most thorough attempt to document both sides of a long and 
vital artistic relationship secured by the closest commercial 
ties. Such a view of the past might appear to fulfill ideally the 
aims of the “Europalia” festival, but it must be said that the 
result fell short of success by the failure to use catalogue and 
exhibition in support of each other. Whereas the exhibition 

_ delighted visitors with its concentration on works of a rela- 
tively narrow range and intimate scale, the catalogue essays, 
taking a wider view, raise issues that hardly related to what 
was seen. On the other hand, entries, uniformly strong in 
their description of medium and condition, seem hesitant in 
their exploration of international connections where they 
clearly exist. Finally, one comes to believe, after reading the 
catalogue, that the selection of works, in spite of their quality, 
was really too limited to sustain the weight and controversial 
content of the catalogue essays. 

Before discussing this content, some criticisms of the cat- 
alogue’s form are unavoidable. The necessity of printing the 
complete text in Flemish and French has resulted in a volume 
that is heavy and difficult to handle. Although the book is 
handsome in its overall appearance and generously illus- 
trated, the alternation of languages (scrupulously observed 
from first page to last) has frequently led to the separation of 
illustrations from their original textual reference, making 
the list of captions a challenge to the reader's good will. De- 
spite one’s sympathy for the requirements of a bilingual so- 
ciety, one still wonders why design might not have yielded 
to convenience by setting the two languages in different type 
faces. To make matters worse, the choice of a sans-serif face 
with no paragraph indentations creates a continuous flow of 
type that is daunting to even the most motivated reader. 

These criticisms aside, it should be noted that the authors 
have set themselves an ambitious program by departing from 
the limits imposed by the exhibited works, which date in the 
main from 1440 to 1530, in order to address the whole prob- 
lem of the interaction of Belgian, French, and German sculp- 
ture between 1220 and 1440. The introductory essay by Rob- 
ert Didier of the Brussels Institut Royal du Patrimoine 
Artistique and the German scholar Hartmut Krohm surveys 
the development of the Gothic style in Germany during the 
14th and 15th centuries. Several ideas emerge that will be 
more fully discussed below as they apply to specific objects. 
In summary, the authors conceive of the period as falling 
into two discrete halves. During the 14th century, German 


sculpture, reflecting models derived from the cathedral : 


workshops of northern France, speaks with a foreign accent. 
Around 1400, one notes a gradual departure from this depen- 
dence as German sculptors start to exploit new interior loca- 
tions, the new medium of polychromed wood, and a new 
and characteristic iconography. At this point, German sculp- 
ture begins to achieve a distinctive manner, but only in the 
course of the 15th century does a great national style arise 
and find full expression in the work of a constellation of 
inspired masters. The second essay, by Peter Kurman, enti- 
tled “La Sculpture allemande du XIII? siècle: A propos des 
influences françaises,” explores a period completely outside 
the range of the exhibition. Kurman, now in Heidelberg, is, 


1H. Krohm, “Die Skulptur der Querhausfassade an der Kathedrale 
von Rouen,” Aachener Kunstblatier, xL, 1971, 40f. 
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like Krohm, best known to American art historians from his 
work on French Gothic art. Krohm’s treatment of the Rouen 
transept sculpture! and Kurman’s of St.-Etienne at Meaux’ 
place them among a group of younger men whose work in 
France follows a long tradition of German scholarship. It is 
interesting to observe that the more recent publications of 
these scholars, including those of Willibald Sauerlander, show 
a shift of emphasis toward the art of their own country, and 
especially toward works in which the French element has 


. traditionally been seen as crucial. Although it is not surpris- 


ing that the evaluation of French influence should be a major 
element in any discussion of German Gothic, it is strange to 
find this stylistic problem bulk so large in the catalogue of an 
exhibition of works that show only minimal connection with 
French art. 

The lack of correspondence between the focus of the cata- 
logue and that of the exhibited works is to be seen also in the 
maps that separate the essays from the entries. Here artistic 
contacts between medieval Belgian and German towns are 
demonstrated. The first map shows the present location of 
works included in the exhibition and of towns that exported 
sculpture to Germany during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
They are Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, and Liége. (Also 
included are towns in which German sculptors are known to 
have worked during this period; Tournai is the only addi- 
tion.) The second map locates the places where the exhibited 
sculpture was produced. A large number of towns sprinkled 
through modern West Germany appear to have produced 
sculpture in the 15th century. Some, like Ulm or Lübeck, 
qualify as centers of artistic activity, but others can hardly 
have supported more than one or two accomplished crafts- 
men. Maps 3 and 4 show the diffusion of Belgian sculpture 
east of the Meuse. These towns, extremely numerous, are 
heavily concentrated in the Rhine/Meuse area of Germany 
and in Westphalia. 

The implication that might be drawn from the maps is that 
in the interchange of works of art that followed the opening 
up of commerce and travel among the northern European 
towns, the Flemish were the more aggressive, both in pro- 
ducing art for export and in acquiring objects abroad. Fur- 
thermore, the heavy amount of activity in the area between 
the Rhine and the Meuse suggests that here the idea of ex- 
portation may be a bit forced. To what extent is accuracy 
served by categorizing a work as German sculpture in Bel- 
gium that was produced west of Cologne, and is now located 


` in a church east of Liège? Considerations of regional preem- 


inence in the invention of motifs and stylistic interchange 
across political and natural frontiers are central to the under- 
standing of later Gothic sculpture, but they seem to be ap- 
proached with ambivalence by the organizers of this exhibi- 
tion, whose neutral title masks the complex cultural and 
artistic alignments of the period during which most of the 
sculpture was executed. 

In the paragraphs that follow, I should like to focus on some 
of the problems that emerge in both essays and entries as 
they apply to sculpture in the exhibition. The first problem 
is the situation in Cologne at the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century. The introductory essay, tak- 
ing a conservative view, interprets the architecture and 


2 P, Kurman, La Cathédrale de Meaux, Paris, 1971. 
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sculpture of the cathedral choir reconstruction, begun in 
1248 and probably mostly complete by the dedication in 
1322, as a pure reflection of Parisian style. To paraphrase the 
argument, the sculpture, although representing different sty- 
listic phases, achieves its harmony with the architecture, 
glass, and decoration under direct inspiration of the Ste.- 
Chapelle. Such a neat scheme raises several questions. 

To begin with, the old assumption that Parisian models 
were reverently copied in 13th-century Germany no longer 
seems to hold up, either with respect to architecture or to 
sculpture. In his more general analysis of French elements in 
German sculpture, Kurman asks the question, how should 
we look at Gothic outside of France? In the past, the search 
for sources has been of paramount importance to historians 
of German Gothic, and careful matches were made between 
German and French works. Inevitably, such an approach re- 
sulted in an evaluation of German sculptors as massively de- 
pendent on France for their models and their training. But, 
as Kurman notes, it is the exception to find German sculp- 
ture that recalls a specific French prototype from the three 
points of view of iconography, choice of motifs, and style. 
Local traditions, competing influences, and individual artis- 
tic personalities transformed the received elements of French 
Gothic and transmuted them into totally new statements. To 
Kurman’s comments, I would add that when the presumed 
French model, the Ste.-Chapelle, is chronologically removed 
by two generations from its German version, the Cologne 
choir, the artist’s attitude toward the past must also be taken 
into account, 

This leads to further questions concerning the interpreta- 
tion of stylistic phases at Cologne. Recent attempts to date 
the pier figures there stress the likelihood that architecture 
and sculpture were executed more or less concurrently after 
12485. The earliest sculpture on the capitals and consoles has 
been closely related to the Ste.-Chapelle and Reims, and the 
monumental figures, glass, and wall painting seem to have 
followed right along.* The first important sculptural project, 
the tomb of Archbishop Konrad von Hochstaden (d. 1261), is 
assigned by Rode and Legner to a date soon after his death, 

` and the related pier figures to 1270-1280. This dating, three 
decades earlier than was formerly assumed, has not found 
wide acceptance, and it is generally conceded that, although 
the figures belong in the 13th rather than the 14th century, a 
date around 1290 makes more sense. Other sculpture from 
the choir includes the stalls, 1308-1311, and the marble reliefs 
of the high altar, ca. 1310-1320.° To complete this summary 
of the Cathedral workshops, one should add the Milan Ma- 
donna which Rode and Legner date 1280-1290 but which 
might better be moved forward to ca. 1300-1310 or perhaps 
later. 

The differences among these stone, wood, and marble fig- 
ures are first of all to be attributed to their media. Beyond 
that, however, they do not so much represent stylistic phases 
as they stand for stylistic alternatives coexistent in the Co- 
logne area. The first and most exciting group is made up of 


3H. Rode, ‘Plastik des Kölner Doms in der zweiten Hilfe des 13. 
Jahrhunderts,” in: Cologne, Schniitgen Museum, Rhein und Maas, 
Kunst and Kultur 800-1400, 1972, 11, 429f. 
A. Legner, “Anmerkungen zu einer Chronologie der gotischen 
Skulptur des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts im Rhein-Maas Gebiet,” in 
- ibid., m1, 445f. 


the pier figures and the Milan Madonna. Up to the present, 
their style has been defined almost entirely in terms of 
French precedents. The authors trace a Parisian current is- 
suing ultimately from the Ste.-Chapelle Master of the two 
Saint James figures of the 1240's. This style, becoming more 
mouvementé and expressive in the tympanum sculpture of 
the portal of St. Stephen in the 1260's, they think was brought 
to Rouen in the 1280's, where it is detectable in the increas- 
ingly attenuated forms and agitated gestures of the figures of 
the Porte de la Calende. The Cologne workshop, perhaps a 
branch of the Parisian workshop at Rouen, according to them 
pushed elements of this style to a degree that betrays its 
Germanness. There are many insights in this theory of sty- 
listic migration—specifically, the relationship between Rouen 
and Cologne is revealing of the characteristics of each, but 
practically it seems forced. To an extent, this is an issue of 
quality; certainly the Rouen style has analogies with Co- 
logne, but Rouen is merely a stage on the road to an increas- 
ingly perfunctory imitation of Parisian style that works itself 
out predictably during subsequent decades in Normandy. On 
the other hand, the Cologne Master, with all his debt to the 
Ste.-Chapelle, seems closer to Court Style sculpture as it de- 
veloped at Reims in the 1250’s and 1260's. The work of the 
Joseph Master comes much closer in spirit to the Cologne 
sculpture than anything produced within the Parisian mi- 
lieu. Since the St. Stephen Master himself has frequently been 
thought to represent an eastern French intrusion into the 
workshops at Notre-Dame, the original connection made by 
Krohm, Legner, et al., remains basically valid. I do not wish, 
however, to substitute one hypothetical stylistic current for 
another; the key to understanding the Cologne figures seems 
to me in considering not simply what the sculptors were 
looking at but how they were looking. As one approaches the 
turn of the century, many centers and a variety of stylistic 
traditions seem to look back rather self-consciously on the 
High Gothic style of the mid-century. A retrospective ten- 
dency is easy to understand in Paris, where the motifs and 
styles associated with Louis IX were deliberately invoked in 
the art of the reign of Philip IV; but the tendency is more 
widespread, and, as with any revival, the style of 1300 is not 
merely a copy of, but a comment on its models. Wherever 
one chooses to take one’s sample, the tendency of the later 
works is toward abstraction of forms and chilling of human 
expression. The Cologne figures are no exception to the rule: 
the flattening of body axes from S- to C-curves forces us to 
read the figures as a pattern in space; the multiplication of 
drapery folds denies a sense of volume and erodes our per- 
ception of the integration of surface and inner core; gestural 
language and facial expressions, rather than intensifying 
emotion, tend to make these figures retreat from us into a 
realm of spirituality where we cannot follow. 

This first style of Cologne injects a new idea into European 
Gothic which is as important for its relationship to the future 
as for its comment on the past. The choir statues, rather than 
being adaptations of the Court style as seen in the tombs of 


4 A. Wolff, “Die älteste Bauplastik des gotischen Domes,” Kölner 
Domblatt, xxvi/xxvuu, 1967, 85f. 


5 Rhein u. Maas, 1, 371f, Cat. No, 01. 


Marburg and Kappenberg or in the upper Rhenish examples 
cited by Sauerländer at Murbach, Freiburg, and Basel é par- 
allel and even anticipate the latest developments in French 
sculpture. Their followers include not only such late spin-offs 
as the Apostle figures of the Marienstatt altar (after 1350) or 
the figures in stone and wood associated with the church of 
Soest (No. 11; 1340-1350), but also the post-mid-century 
tomb of Friedrich von Hohenlohe at Bamberg, where the 
wasted forms of the dead archbishop can be seen as the dark 
side of the exalted dematerialization of the Cologne figures. 

This style is also seen, somewhat modified, in a series of 
standing and seated Virgins of which the exhibition has sev- 
eral outstanding examples (Nos. 6, 8, 9). The marked prefer- 
ence of Cologne carvers around 1300 for the subject of the 
seated Madonna certainly suggests a continuity with the 
Rhine/Meuse tradition of the 13th century, but these connec- 
tions are not much emphasized by the catalogue, even in 
dealing with acknowledged works of the Rheno-Mosan school 
such as the Saint Lawrence from Verviers (no. 1). Here again 
the idea of a stylistic current emanating originally from Paris 
and surfacing in the choir of Cologne is used to explain the 
path of French influence in the area, but a comparison with 
contemporary Parisian work is more interesting. The rather 
bland features, the flattening of body axis to parallel the fron- 
tal plane, the insistent geometricization of head and upper 
body, and the schematic tresses of the hair recall, if they do 
not imitate, developments at the turn of the century in Paris 
as seen in the tomb of Philip the Bold at St.-Denis and in the 
reliefs of the north choir screen at Notre-Dame. That is, the 
Saint Lawrence seems to partake of a general phenomenon 
around the year 1300 that can be perceived in works produced 
in various centers of northern Europe from England to Swit- 
zerland. The comparison with the Reims Saint Stephen made 
in the catalogue is more provocative, since it suggests the 
way the later artist interpreted the mid-century style rather 
than a continuity of a particular stylistic current. But these 
Paris and Reims connections only partly explain the con- 
servative style represented by the Saint Lawrence. A Cologne 
element is evident in this work, which is probably not so 
much derivative of the earlier choir pier figures as it is the 
common property of contemporary painting and sculpture. 

A conservative style also characterizes a small figure pos- 
sibly representing one of the Holy Women at the Tomb (No. 
7). The entry considers the figure to have once formed part 
of a retable like that of Oberwesel (1331), and it equates the 
style with a post-manneristic phase that appears in the 
Rhenish school after 1320. These statements are puzzling 
since, although the Oberwesel figures do indeed seem more 
mannered than the Holy Woman, they surely belong to a dif- 
ferent stylistic family. I agree that the figure should be dated 
after mid-century, but the context that is casually assumed 


6W. Sauerländer, “Das Stiftergrabmal des Grafen Eberhard in der 
Klosterkirche zu Murbach,” Festschrift Werner Gross, Munich, 1968, 
59f. 


7 Rhein u. Maas, 1, 371. 


8R, Hamann; Die Elizabethkirche zu Marburg, Marburg/Lahn, 1924- 
29; 1, 249f, C 


oy. A. Schmoll-Eisenwerth, “Lotaringische Madonnen-Statuetten 
des 14. Jahrhunderts,” Festschrift Friedrich Gerke, Baden-Baden, 1962. 


10 R. Didier, ‘“Rhin-Meuse ou Rhin et Meuse?” Bulletin monumental, 
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requires some explanation, especially in connection with 
such a modest work. From the point of view of style, we 
might again refer to works produced over a wide area, such 
as the reliefs of the Cologne high altar and the Adoration of 
the Kings in the Schnütgen Museum,’ the Marsal Chasse exe- 
cuted near Trier,’ and a series of standing Virgins from the 
Vosges? (fig. 6). In describing the Cologne altar, the authors 
invoke an influence from northeast France, implying that the 
“Lotharingian” element is an import into the Cologne work- 
shops. Didier has argued elsewhere’? with the ideas of a 
Rhine/Meuse style insofar as the Gothic period is concerned. 
But how else are we to interpret “Rhenish School” as it is 
used here? In an unpretentious way, the figure of the Holy 
Woman seems to sum up the qualities of these works as they 
persist over more than half a century. Sturdy proportions, a 
simple volumetric drapery style organized into a few major . 
patterns, a realist approach to facial expression, gesture and 
body stance, are characteristics that, as the authors suggest, 
are perhaps the matrix from which the new plastic natural- 
ism of Sluter and Parler will spring, but they are hardly the 
property of a restricted area or a single school. 

Problems of the relationships between Cologne and Paris 
also haunt the discussion of two works from the area of Lake 
Constance. The first is the beautiful group of Christ and Saint 
John from the Mayer van den Bergh Museum in Antwerp (No. 
3). An informative entry written by Kurman summarizes the 
extensive literature which has traced early prototypes for this 
image, and the meaning and function of such “ Andachts- 
bilder” as the focus for devotion in religious communities of 
Switzerland and the upper Rhine. In 1930, I. Futterer associ- 
ated the Antwerp group with St. Katharinenthal, a convent 
of Dominican nuns near Constance, and attributed it to a 
certain Master Heinrich, a sculptor active in the area.!! To the 
“Atelier Meister Heinrich” were then assigned a number 
of single figures and figural groups, both freestanding and in 
relief. This body of sculpture has in turn been related to 
manuscripts, metalwork, and glass painting by E. Beerin an 
exhibition held in Constance in 1972 and more recently in an 
article of 1976," Despite this spate of publications, the art of 
Constance remains a challenge, and problems of iconography 
and style await clarification. Haussherr has argued that the 
subject of Christ and Saint John, although it appears in 13th 
century Bibles moralisées and elsewhere in England and north- 
ern France, owes its increased popularity around 1300 to a 
current of mystical literature exemplified by the works of 
Suso and Tauler. +? The joined right hands imitating the dex- 
trarum iunctio of bride and bridegroom suggests the marriage 
of Christ with the Church, and the mystical/erotic overtones 
evoked by the image of John’s head resting on the breast of 
Christ would have acted as a stimulus for meditation. 

A small Christ of the Flagellation (No. 4) also from Con- 


cou, 1973, 147. 


11 I. Futterer, Gotische Bildwerke der deutschen Schweiz 1220-1440, 
Augsburg, 1930. 


1? E, Beer, “Ein Beitrag zur Buchmalerei des Bodenseeraumes,” Zeii- 
schrift fur schweizerische Archdologie und Kunstgeschichte, xxxii1, 1976, 
250f. Konstanz, ein Mittelpunkt der Kunst um 1330, exh. cat. (Rosegar- 
ten-Museum, Konstanz), Constance, 1972. 


8 R. Haussherr, “Uber die Christus-Johannes-Gruppen. Zum Prob- 
lem ‘Andachts-Bilder’ und deutsche Mystik,” Beitrage zur Kunst des 
Mittelalters. Festschrift H. Wentzel, Berlin, 1975, 79f. 
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stance, seems to have belonged to a cycle of Passion reliefs 
now dispersed among collections in Berlin, Donaueschingen, 
and New York; it constitutes an important element in Fut- 
terer’s definition of the oeuvre of Master Heinrich. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on the original placement of such a set of 
‘reliefs, which vary between 80 and 86 cm in height. The 
authors tentatively reconstruct a screen-like format similar to 
the reliquary/retables of Oberwesel (1331), Marienstatt (ca. 
1350), and others collected by Keller in 1965.14 This seems 
unlikely; their subject matter, size, and relief form suggest a 
closer affinity with 13th-century French rood screens and 
retables which existed in large numbers before their destruc- 
tion.in the 17th and 18th centuries. These monumental com- 
positions were rapidly reflected in smaller portable objects 
in metal, wood, and ivory, which by 1300 had attained wide 
distribution throughout Europe. At present it is difficult to 
know whether such objects as the conjectured Constance re- 
table were based on the original monumental prototypes or 
whether they represent a reenlargement to monumental scale 
of a reduced work in ivory. Since we seem to see in these 
reliefs attributed to Master Heinrich an echo of the suavity 
and sweetness that typify the style of early ivory. diptychs, 
perhaps the latter is the most reasonable hypothesis. 
’ The catalogue indicates that new types of the retable evolved 
in Germany out of a desire to present relics on the altar, and 
that their elaborate frames of miniaturized architecture en- 
closing figurines, bust reliquaries, and actual relics reflect the 
refined and attenuated forms of Rayonnant building. The 
retable of Varlar (fig. 10), which the authors assume was ex- 
ported from Bruges in ca. 1380, suggests that such objects 
. may have been indigenous to Flanders as well as the Rhine. 
Furthermore, the earlier Oberwesel.retable of the same type 
may belong in the context of Mosan art. Thus the role of 
Germany versus Belgium in the early history of the retable is 
far from clear and has been debated from several angles. But 
just as the 15th century shows differing versions of the reta- 
-ble.or altarpiece, some with relics and some without, so we 
should probably imagine various paths leading out of Gothic 
church art, where changes brought about by a redirection in 
the forms of public devotion aré a precondition for this entire 
development. The origins of the retables of the Oberwesel 
type seem to fit into the Rhine/Meuse idiom, where a long 
history of reliquary fabrication joins with these new ideas. 
On the other hand, Passion retables, like the one suggested 
above for the Flagellation, emerge from rood screen models 
current in France after 1250. Finally, the origins of the winged 
triptych, which assumes such an important role in 15th-cen- 
tury painting, are probably to be sought in several different 
earlier forms. The architectural structure of these varied so- 
lutions may give some hint of their distant ancestry in choir 
programs. Thus the many-niched form of the screen reli- 
quary/retable could be compared to a triforium gallery with 
standing saints, and the hinged three-part tabernacle sug- 
gests the cross-section of a choir with the central figure lo- 
cated like a cult image on the altar. The earliest history of 
devotional art in its widest sense remains to be written. 


14 H. Keller, “Der Flügelaltar als Reliquienschrein,” Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Europäischen Plastik, Festschrift Th. Muller, Munich, 1965, 
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Choir art and altar art, whether destined for “public” or “pri- 
vate” use, takes many forms. Rood screens, retables, “An- 
dachtsbilder,” Virgin tabernacles, in their very differences 
bear witness to the many-sidedness of devotional practice, 
which is first reflected in ecclesiastical programs devised for 
late 13th-century choirs and private chapels. 

If the iconography and programmatic function of the works 
from the Lake Constance area look back to northern French 
art of the 12605, so too their style seems at once to be remi- 
niscent of that high point of courtly art and responsive to 
stylistic ideas current in sculpture and manuscript painting 
in Paris, northern French centers, and even England. Kur- 
man, pointing to a specifically “lyrical” element in the Con- 
stance style, disassociates these works from developments in 
the northwest and stresses their similarities with the Co- 
logne pier figures. But, although this connection seems re- 
sponsible in part for the treatment of the heads, it does not 
account for the soft and more plastic drapery style of the 
Antwerp group and its close relative in the Württember- 
gisches Landesmuseum. The assertion of the body, the more 
contained silhouettes, and the pliant rhythmical folds of the 
drapery seem closer to stylistic developments in northern 
French and Parisian manuscripts around the Honoré work- 
shop and to sculpture at Notre-Dame and elsewhere. 

By the middle of the 14th century, the French contribution 
to German sculpture was largely spent. The Paris workshops, 
in the doldrums under the first Valois kings, produced a few 
interesting works, and in Burgundy the statues from Mussy 
stand out in an area that had become a provincial backwater. 
In the east around Cologne, the Altenberg Annunciation, the 
Madonna of Friesenton, and the Cathedral tombs of Walram 
von Jiilich, Wilhelm von Gennep, and Engelbert II von der 
Mark perpetuate the vernacular style of the Rhine/Meuse into 
the late decades of the century. Of this group, the small fig- 
ures of the funeral cortége of the Engelbert Tomb, with their 
general similarity to the Holy Woman (No. 7) discussed above, 
give perhaps the clearest indication that the style, still main- 
taining a strong realistic component, had not been trivial- 
ized beyond its ability to create simple affecting types. 

As the most gifted and advanced proponents of the late 
14th-century style, Sluter and the Parlers can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Their rediscovery of sculptural values of plas- 
ticity and weight, their painterly exploitation of light and 
shadow, and their interest in depicting realistic and expres- 
sive states of mind, prepare the way for future developments 
in northern art that seem, for a while, submerged in the 
more fanciful elements of the International Style. German 
sculpture after 1400, most heavily influenced by the Parlerian 
current, henceforth evinces an individual character that sus- 
tains itself even as it absorbs the influence of early Netherlan- 
dish painting. Works in the exhibition from the period around 
1400 are versions of the “Beautiful Madonna” type. The 
origins of this paradigm of the International Style have been 
most thoroughly discussed in a recant.book by K. H. Cla- 
sen. He traces the invention of the type to a.single brilliant 
sculptor from the lower Rhine whose works in Prussia, Sile- 
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15 K. H. Clasen, Der Meister der Schönen Madonnen; Herkunft, Entfal- 
tung und Umkreis, Berlin/New York, 1974. 


sia, and Bohemia constitute its earliest examples. To this art- 
ist, he also attributes the invention of the “Beautiful Pietà,” 
an image that, like Christ and Saint John, evokes feelings of 
a quasi-erotic participation in divine love and sacrifice. Cla- 
sens theory of a single genius has been widely argued, most 
recently in a lengthy review by G. Schmidt," and need not 
be repeated here. Schmidt, however, draws our attention to 
the function of these images as a type of devotional art that 
assurres the air of an apparition summoned by the mind of 
the worshipper. 

In the sculptures attributed to Nicholas Gerhaert (Nos. 25 
and 25), we return to the problem of artistic relations be- 
tweer Flanders and Germany. The significance of the Saint 
Adriar (No. 25) lies in its freedom from dependence on archi- 
tecture for establishing the axis and orientation of the body. 
Moreover, the refinement and spirituality of Gerhaert's fig- 
ures introduces a characteristic mood into German sculpture 
that looks forward to Riemenschneider and Veit Stoss. The 
relationship between Gerhaert’s style in these presumed 
early works, executed before the sculptor’s German period, 
and contemporary Brussels painting dominated by Rogier 
van dər Weyden, underlines the debt of German sculpture to 
the new art being produced in the Flemish towns, a debt that 
is confirmed in both the painted and sculptured oeuvre of 
Hans Multscher of Ulm. Multscher also establishes Ulm as an 
impo-tant center of activity, where the later work of Michel 
Erhart (No. 27) continues to show a connection through Ger- 
haert to early Netherlandish painting. 

If the position of Gerhaert as an intermediary between 
Netherlandish painting and German sculpture is assured, 
the cese of the anonymous “Master of Elsloo” requires a more 
open mind. A vast oeuvre has recently been assembled for 
this sculptor in accordance with stylistic guidelines that are 
difficult to follow in the face of the works.” Early works like 
the B.essing Christ (No. 43), dated ca. 1510-1520, seem to re- 
late tne Elsloo Master to Master Arnt (Nos. 35-37), active a 
generation previously in Kalkar. Stiff complex drapery forms, 
a rather harsh facture, and a dramatic severity of expression 
are cnaracteristic of the Christ and also of a relief of the 
Deposition (No. 44), which appear to be the work of a power- 
ful ard individual talent emerging out of a tradition of altar 
carving. The later works, however, especially the figures 
from the church of St. Martin à Beek at Bree, are considerably 
removed in both style and quality. Formerly attributed toa 
“Master of the Beek Calvary” and dated between 1520 and 
1540, these sculptures are marked by increasing artificiality 
in body movements and gesture, an oppressive drapery style, 
and banal heads. Can all these works be from a single hand? 
Without a more convincing analysis of the development of 
the Master’s style and a separating of assistants’ work it is 
impcssible to say. The dependence of the Master of Elsloo on 
engravings by Israhel van Meckenem and Master E. 5., and 
the effects on his style of these quite different models, is a 
provocative idea, but seemis insufficient to explain the range 
of quality among the works exhibited. 

Ar account of 15th-century sculptural style must evaluate 
the relative importance of regional variants, the influence of 


16 Review of Clasen in Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, x1, 1978, 616. 
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individual masters, and the persistent orientation of North- 
ern sculpture toward Netherlandish painting. In addition, 
around 1550, prints assumes a major role in the dissemina- 
tion of style and motifs. The catalogue, although it does its 
best to sort out these matters, is hampered by the exhibition, 
which documents only half a relationship. Perhaps if German 
and Belgian works could have been seen side by side, the 
elusive question of the Germanness of German sculpture 
could have been confronted directly. As it is, the catalogue 
leaves us with the impression that German individuality re- 
sides mostly in exaggerations of ideas drawn from Netherlan- 
dish sources. 

As Schmidt reminds us with respect to the “Beautiful Ma- 
donnas” of ca. 1400, it is always interesting to speculate on 
the devotional life of these objects, especially the 16th-cen- 
tury material that completes the exhibition. A Madonna exe- 
cuted by Daniel Mauch of Ulm for the Liégeois monk Bersal- 
ius (No. 102) is an example of German artists’ continued 
ability to create images that move the viewer to pious medi- 
tation. And in its extreme stylistic refinement, this exquisite 
object also affirms the cultivated taste of its patron. The ap- 
parent contradiction between traditional piety and a new 
aestheticism was common in the humanistic but still Catho- 
lic centers of the southern Netherlands. But the advanced 
element of Mauch’s style, his abandonment of the nervous 
linearity and preciosity of the late Gothic, is doubtless at- 
tributable less to the benign atmosphere of his adopted land 
than to his origins and training in the south. It is the art of 
Durer that springs to mind when we look at this Madonna or 
at the beautiful Saint Ann (No. 79) attributed to a Franconian 
sculptor. 

The exhibition closed with the Virgin of St. Gudule by Con- 
rad Meit of Worms (No. 107). A major work of the same 
period as the tombs commissioned by Margaret of Austria at 
Brou near Bourg-en-Bresse, the St. Gudule Virgin may reflect 
Michelangelo's Bruges Madonna in its monumental concep- 
tion, if not in its formal language. Despite efforts to relate 
Meit to the style of the upper Rhine and especially to Lucas 
Cranach, the St. Gudule Virgin seems to represent a genu- 
inely international style which links it to Florentine painting 
and sculpture of around 1500, contemporary painting in the 
North (particularly the work of Gossaert), and the German 
works of Hans Holbein such as the Virgin of Burgomaster 
Meyer. Although certain Gothicisms are still evident in the 
treatment of the hair and details of the costume, the solidity 
of the composition, classicizing of figure types, and sensual 
beauty of surface amount to a complete rejection of the su- 
pernatural elements of even so coquettish an image as the 
Bersalius Madonna. Meit here produces a Renaissance work 
in which reminiscences of the past do not yet generate the 
kind of tensions that lurk in Cranach, in the English portraits 
of Holbein, and even in Meit’s own later sculpture at Brou. 
Representing a short-lived moment in Northern art, this 
work provided a dramatic ending to an exhibition whose 
major contribution was to show the energy of the Gothic 
style in its closing centuries. 

DOROTHY GILLERMAN 
Brown University 


€" G. T. M. Lemmens and G. FE H. M. de Werd, De Meester van Elsloo, 
Oppergelders beeldsuijder XVI° eeuw, exh. cat., Horst, 1974. 
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EGON VERHEYEN, The Palazzo del Te in Mantua: Images of 
Love and Politics, plans by D. E Zervas, Baltimore and 
London, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977. Pp. 
156; 78 ills. + 7 plans. $22.50 


“Charles V probably was the only person outside Federigo's 
own circle of friends to whom the meaning of Giulio’s deco- 
ration was explained at great length. But as the words spoken 
during the day of Charles’ visit to the Palace have gone for- 
ever s0 has the knowledge of what the palace meant for Fed- 
erigo. To discover Federigo’s original intention for the build- 
ing and decoration of the palace and Giulio’s response to the 
challenge presented to him was the purpose of this study.” 

With these words, Egon Verheyen concludes his mono- 
graph on Giulio Romano’s surviving masterpiece, the Pal- 
azzo del Te in Mantua (p. 55). Despite the many impondera- 
bles, it is remarkable how much has in fact been learned 
about this building since the publication in 1958 of Frederick 
Hartt’s still indispensable monograph (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press) on the artist who conceived it, Giulio Romano. 
Indeed, the year before Verheyen’s publication, and on the 
occasion of the establishment of a Galleria d’Arte Moderna 
in the Palazzo del Te, the City of Mantua published A. Bel- 
luzzi's and W. Capezzali's Il Palazzo dei Lucidi Inganni: Palazzo 
Te a Mantova (Quaderno di Psicon, 1), Florence 1976. In 
addition to documenting exhaustively the extent of the 18th- 
century restoration and the remains of the late 15th-century 
frescoes on walls incorporated into the palace, Belluzzi and 
Capezzali placed the Palazzo del Te in the wider context of 
Mantuan suburban villa types through their discovery of 
hitherto unknown plans for the palaces at Porto and Mar- 
mirolo. Their research is complemented and augmented by 
Egon Verheyen’s long-awaited monograph. It brings together 
the results of years of study by the author who brought to 
light the long-lost Strada drawings of the Palazzo del Te in 
Diisseldorf (1967) and published major studies on the icono- 
graphy of its Sale di Psiche and d’Ovidio (1966, 1969, 1972). 

Verheyen’s monograph is divided into three main sections, 
of which scholars will find Parts 1 and u especially reward- 
ing. Of the 98 documents in the latter, fewer than 40 have previ- 
ously seen print. The admirable thoroughness with which 
the author has searched through the archives is matched by 
his diligence in cataloguing the known drawings for, and 
engravings after, the palace and its decorations. Thus Part 11, 
“The Catalogue Raisonné,” and Part m, “Documentation,” 


1 Much of the material germane to Federico’s rooms in the castle 
remains to be published. This does not apply to Mario Equicola’s 
letter of February 17, 1522 (ASM Busta 2503), which, although rarely 
if ever cited in the literature, was published by A. Luzio, R. Renier, 
La cultura e le relazioni letterarie d'Isabella d'Este, Turin, 1903, 73f. The 
program for the Marquis’s bedroom therein described (the ceiling 
subdivided into nine compartments with Fame presiding over Vic- 
tory, Virtue, Bellona and Hope, and with rectangular panels showing 
“tre acti generosi de antiqui che observarono fede et in l'ultimo Vos- 
tra Signoria como parerà a mi”) provides a precedent for and a close 
parallel to the one subsequently penned for the Sala di Atilio Regolo 
in the Palazzo del Te. The cycle ofhuomini famost, the “nonantacinque 
retratti de varii Signori, Signore et Capitanei christiani et infideli,” 
housed in the “Camarino davanti al Studio” in the Castello would 
seem to owe much to Mario Equicola and may have provided the 
precedent and model for those in the Palazzo del Te and the Appar- 
tamento di Troia in the Palazzo Ducale. Mario in turn was influenced 


contain valuable information for future research. 

The book opens with a 55-page “Introductory Essay” which 
is subdivided into seven sections, the fourth of which at- 
tempts to clarify the main iconographic thrust of the decora- 
tions as these are described in the “Catalogue Raisonné.” 
The relationship between the Marquis Federico Gonzaga and 
Giulio Romano, and Romano’s relations with his shop are the 
subject of brief accounts, and longer sections are given over 
to the architecture itself and the modification to it made after 
the Renaissance, to Federico’s life and to the writings of the 
court humanists and their classical antecedents that help to 
clarify the motives behind the building and decoration of a 
palace. 

The author is particularly skillful in dealing with the trying 
question of identifying the author or authors of the programs 
provided to Giulio for the decoration of individual rooms. 
Although Pietro Aretino may have been the guiding hand 
behind the Sala di Psiche, Verheyen looks at the problem 
more broadly and shows: that Mario Equicola was probably 
responsible for establishing in Mantua the climate of ideas 
that is reflected in the Palazzo del Te. In this way, the 
author intelligently sidesteps the need arbitrarily to attach 
specific names to individual rooms. Furthermore, in assign- 
ing a pivotal role to Equicola, who died in 1525, Verheyen 
intuits what can now be indirectly supported through docu- 
mentary evidence, for Mario was intimately involved in the 
planning of the decorations for the Marquis’s apartments in 
the Castello in 1521-22. It was doubtless here, at the incep- 
tion of Federico’s reign, that the basic propagandistic role of 
the arts with respect to Mantua in general and to its ruler in 
particular, was first adumbrated.! 

The author would be the first to admit that his could not 
be the definitive word on a monument that has fascinated 
and will continue to fascinate scholars. From one point of 
view—and this may be one of the book’s inherent weak- 
nesses—the text seems rather a reworking of the author's 
previously published research with connecting sections 
added. This may explain its occasional omissions and dis- 
jointed quality, as well as the reason why some aspects of the 
Palazzo del Te are more thoroughly dealt with than others. 
Accordingly, the more knowledge the reader brings to this 
book, the more conversant he is with the extensive bibliog- 
raphy, the greater the benefits he will derive from it. Perhaps 
some of the book’s organizational problems lie in its attempt 
to serve two masters each with his own rules and needs, the 


by Paolo Giovio, who consulted him as early as 1521 for models for 
the portraits required for the gallery in his villa on Lake Como (Om- 
aggio a Tiziano: La cultura artistica milanese nell’ eta de Carlo V, Milan, 
1977, 87£). The link to Giovio may have been direct, although it was 
reinforced by the influence of Mario Equicola. On September 13, 
1522, Giovio wrote to the Marquis to offer advice on the decoration 
of the “Camarino davanti al Studio.” The letter concludes with a 
reference to Giovio’s work on Book x1 of his History of Italy, “ove sara 
Vostra Eccelentia armata di fede, forteza, constanzia e vigoria” (P. 
Giovio, Opere, ed. B. Ferrero, Rome, 1956-, 1, 99). The virtues are 
similar but not identical to those mentioned by Equicola, and these 
in turn are slightly different from those subsequently painted on the 
ceiling of the Sala di Atilio Regolo. Nonetheless, it is clear that little 
can be learned of the background to Federico’s projects in the Pal- 
azzo del Te and in the Palazzo Ducale until the documentation for 
the decoration of his administrative headquarters in the Castello has 
been published. 


scholarly community and the general public. 

The history of the Palazzo del Te, begun towards 1527 and 
completed by 1534, unfolds in four main phases, the first two 
of which are still shrouded in mystery. (1) The construction 
of a three-sided stable on the Isola del Te, sometime after 
1506 when Gian Francesco II Gonzaga began construction on 
the nearby Palazzo di San Sebastiano; (2) the decision, taken 
towards 1525, to transform a portion of the existing stable 
into a villa; (3) the incorporation of the villa into a palace and 
the complete transformation of the structure into a four- 
sided building around a central courtyard; and (4) the 18th- 
century restoration of the palace, which altered the structure 
both externally and internally. The extent of the 18th-century 
restoration can now be determined on the basis of the draw- 
ings executed by Jacopo Strada in the 1560’s and from the 
designs dating from the 1780’s left by Pozzo and his staff. 

Nothing is actually known about the stable of the first 
phase, although archaeological evidence supports Vasari’s 
contention that Giulio Romano was forced to work within 
the framework of a preexistent structure. Archaeological evi- 
dence for the existence of a second phase, i.e., a villa on the 
northern flank of the present-day Palazzo del Te, is sup- 
ported by a fresco in the Sala d’Ovidio, which Verheyen 
some years ago identified as a view of the Isola around 1525. 
Although in February of 1526 the documents speak of the 
“fabrica nostra che al presente facemo fare sul Te,” a letter 
dating exactly a year later is the first to refer to the “fabrica 
del Palazzo nostro.” Thus, the third phase had begun be- 
tween February of 1527 and August of 1528, when the villa 
was incorporated into the present palace, which was built 
and decorated with great speed. Verheyen believes that the 
further additions to the rooms, from the Sala degli Stucchi to 
the Sala dei Giganti, represent a new beginning rather than 
a continuation, i.e., that the construction and decoration of 
the principal rooms and the detached Grotta at the far end of 
the enclosed garden to the East, date from two campaigns, 
campaigns which are separated by the visit of Charles V in 
1530 when Federico was raised to the rank of Duke. 

Verheyen suggests that the villa of ca. 1525 was originally 
intended for Federico’s mistress, Isabella Boschetti (pp. 19). 
It has occasionally been suggested that the Palazzo di Gius- 
tizia was also built by Giulio Romano towards 1525 for Isa- 
bella Boschetti (J. Lauts, Isabella d'Este Fürstin der Renaissance, 
Hamburg, 1952, 389). Unfortunately, proof for this assertion 
has never to my knowledge come forth, and proof is likewise 
lacking for Verheyen’s interpretation of the history of the 
Palazzo de] Te. If it is accepted that the villa was built specif- 
ically for Isabella as a retreat, then it may follow that the 
function of the villa was incorporated into the decoration of 
the palace. But, as Cecil Gould has recently written (The 
Paintings of Correggio, Ithaca, 1976, 130f), “by piling hypoth- 
esis on hypothesis Verheyen arrives at a conclusion... 
based on so many imponderables [that it] seems. . . no more 
than a remote possibility.” It is by no means certain that 
Correggio’s Loves of Jupiter were designed for the so-called 
” Appartamento di Isabella Boschetti” (the rooms to the right 
of the entrance on the northern flank). Accordingly, one may 
rightly question (a) the author’s assumption that the Sala 
d’Ovidio served as a counterpart to Isabella d’Este’s Studiolo 
in the Ducal Palace, and (b) that the apparent similarity be- 
tween the “Boschetti” rooms in the Palazzo del Te and Isa- 
bella d’Este’s “Appartamento della Grotta” were both inten- 
tional and deliberate. Verheyen is on more secure ground 
when he suggests that the frescoes in the Sala di Psiche glo- 
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rify the love of Federico for his powerful mistress and that 
Isabella d’Este might have been alluded to in the guise of the 
vengeful Juno. It remains to be determined whether or not 
the placement of Federico’s name over the portrayal of Jupi- 
ter and Olympias is suggestive of the fact that both unions 
produced children called Alessandro. The author further 
supports his belief that a reference to Alessandro Boschetti 
was intended, by his interpretation of the Fall of Phaeton in 
the Sala delle Aquile. On one level, the fresco is interpreted 
as referring to the founding of Mantua, for Phaeton was 
thought to have fallen from the sky at this point near the Po. 
On the other hand—or at the same time—Verheyen believes 
that the scene contains a veiled warning to the young Ales- 
sandro against presuming to rise above his station. 

More promising, and less subject to debate, is Verheyen's 
reading of the primary meaning of the frescoes in the Sale 
dei Cavalli dei Venti and delle Aquile rooms, in which the 
dominant presence is that of Zeus. The eagles in the Sala 
delle Aquile seem to commemorate imperial ties that were 
established in 1433. In the Sala dei Venti, Jupiter is seen as 
presiding over the favorable influence of the stars on Feder- 
ico; in the Sala dei Psiche, he is shown enjoying “honeste 
otium” while the King of the Gods presides over the union 
of Cupid and Psyche. Approaching this room from the Sala 
dei Cavalli, the visitor first confronts Jupiter and Juno, the 
two gods whose personalities loom so large in the rooms 
beyond. The presence here of the six labors of Hercules con- 
tains a personal allusion to Federico, whose pleasure palace 
was Similarly built as a reward for labors well performed. 

Shortly after Charles V first visited Mantua in 1530, work 
began on the decoration of the Loggia di Davide. Not unex- 
pectedly, Verheyen sees a double meaning in the scenes from 
the life of David on the vault. Although the plan was never 
realized, it was intended that statues of ‘’huomini famosi” 
would line the loggia. Indeed, as the author perceptively 
notes, the iconography of the decorations underwent a sub- 
tle change when work resumed on the palace in 1531. Thus 
the Sala di Atilio Regolo, the main room in the Grotta, shows 
the allegory of the “Pax Gonzaghesca” surrounded by the 
four Cardinal Virtues and relevant scenes chosen from the 
writings of Cicero and Valerius Maximus. A similar compar- 
ison between Federico and the virtuous rulers of the past 
was intended by the presence of six figures in the Sala del 
Imperatore, which is entered from the Sala degli Stucchi, 
whose frieze may celebrate Charles V’s visit to Mantua. The 
final room, the Sala dei Giganti, returns to the theme of 
Zeus. Elsewhere Verheyen cites McAllister Johnson’s article 
of 1969, “A Numismatic Approach to the Iconography of Sev- 
eral Gonzagan Frescoes.” Yet nowhere does the author refer 
to Johnson’s lucid account of the meaning of the frescoes, a 
meaning he derives from a quotation from Statius that is the 
source for the inscription in the room. Its existence is men- 
tioned by Verheyen neither in the introductory text nor in the 
appropriate entry in the catalogue. This is unfortunately not 
the only instance of a small, but nonetheless important omis- 
sion. 

Many elements of the decoration can be given only the 
most rudimentary explanation: the stuccoes in the loggia of 
the Grotta, which Verheyen fails to mention, the 25 individ- 
ual scenes on the ceiling of the Sala degli Stucchi, and the 
stuccoes in the Sala delle Aquile. The author may be correct 
when he suggests that they may never have been intended to 
have a programmatic meaning and that rather “Federico 
wanted to decorate his palace with imitations of ancient 
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works comparable to the ancient paintings in the Sala di 
Ovidio or the Loggia of the Grotta” (p. 123). This may beg 
the question, but many smaller details are difficult to explain 
otherwise. In fact, only one of the six generals in the Sala del 
Imperatore can be identified and the choice of busts in the 
Sala delle Aquile remains puzzling. 

Users of the book may find it helpful to note the following 
small blemishes. Inconsistencies are perhaps unavoidable, 
but they can be confusing. On p. 145 (Document 98), one 
learns that the Stivini inventory of the Palazzo del Te de- 
scribes all of the rooms and that it includes references to 
furniture but not to paintings and statues. Yet on p. 37 the 
author states that the Sala dei Giganti is absent from the 
inventory, although its inclusion is implied by an earlier 
statement on p. 15. Furthermore, if the inventory does not 
list paintings and statuary, then why should the reader be 
advised, as he is on p. 111, that: “the absence of mention of 
Correggio’s cycle in the inventory does not mean the paint- 
ings did not remain in the Te until 1542”? 

The factual errors in Verheyen’s book are few in number. 
Several dates are incorrectly given: the Sack of Mantua oc- 
curred in 1630, not 1623 (p. 23); the marriage of Philip II took 
place in 1543 rather than the preceding year (p. 111); and 
Mario Equicola died on July 26, 1525, not in 1524 (p. 40). 
Occasionally the author fails to provide footnotes, as, for ex- 
ample, when discussing the work done by Alfonso Cittadella 
(p. 21); and at least once a note is imprecise (the passage from 
Comanini cited on p. 55 is found on Comanini's p. 54f, not 
p. 25 as stated in note 208). A few mistakes that escaped 
proofreading lead to minor confusion, as when the reader is 
advised on p. 36 that Costa’s work was done in 1533, al- 
though this is documented by a letter dated March, 1532 
(Document 63, p. 143; Hartt gives the month as June, which 
Verheyen does not note). On another occasion, and in a dif- 
ferent context, Verheyen identifies as Marcius Coriolanus (p. 
129) a figure that Hartt calls Quintus Cincinnatus (p. 142), an 
identification that Verheyen does not explain. 

It is surprising to learn from Verheyen that the Palazzo di 
S. Sebastiano was demolished in 1913 (p. 11) together with 
the Pursterla gate and the city wall. Although much trans- 
formed, the palace itself survives as a workman's club and 
bar and as a music school.* As in his article of some years ago 
(Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, xi, 1972, 35, n. 7), the author 
fails to identify the name of one of the horses (that to the left 
of the fireplace) in the Sala dei Cavalli. Although it is true 
that the inscriptions for the horses on the court wall are not 
found in Strada’s drawings in Dusseldorf, the name “Morel 
Favorito” is clearly legible below the animal (R. Castagna, 
“Nascita e Formazione della Scuderia dei Gonzaga” Civiltà 
Mantovana, 1976, 18, and fig. 11). 

The archival citations for the 95 documents are virtually 
free even of typesetters’ mistakes and proofreaders’ over- 
sights.’ It is always difficult to draw up brief summaries of 


2 The loggia was reproduced by E. Marani and C. Perina, Mantova, 
Le arti, Mantua, 1960-61, 1, pl. 134. See the Mitteilungen des Kunsthis- 
torisches Institut, xvii, 1973, 156f, n. 8, for a description of the heraldic 
frieze still visible in one of the rooms on the ground floor of the 
former palace, most of whose other decorations have either been 
destroyed or whitewashed. 


3 Several modest errors or omissions should nevertheless be noted. 


the contents of lengthy and complex documents. Accord- 
ingly, one can only regret the decision not to provide, as 
Hartt had done, transcriptions for those texts which are un- 
published. It is disconcerting to find that names given in the 
listing “Artists and Works mentioned in the Documents” are 
not actually referred to in the summaries themselves. Thus, 
although the reader is told that the names of Fiorentino and 
Titian occur in documents 16 and 19, the summaries them- 
selves give no hint of this. This reviewer does not feel suffi- 
ciently conversant with the Palazzo del Te documents to 
judge the accuracy of many of the summaries. I do, however, 
know fairly well those peripheral texts dealing with the ac- 
quisition of antiques for Federico’s collections, and here I 
have found puzzling inaccuracies. 

For instance, Verheyen appears to suggest that the name of 
the sculptor responsible for the Ladcoon was not known 
(Document 19). This information was provided, however, by 
Pietro Aretino in a letter written in 1525 (A. Baschet, Archivio 
storico italiano, 1866, 125f), and Jacopo Sansovino is referred 
to by name in two letters dating from 1527 (Document 19 and 
P. Aretino, October 6, 1527: Lettere sull'arte di Pietro Aretino, 
ed. E. Camesasca and FE Pertile, Milan, 1957-1960, 1, 17). 

The bibliographic citations for Document 10 are mislead- 
ing since Luzio did provide a full transcription for the text of 
this letter by Federico, as well as those written by Sigis- 
mondo Fanzino della Torre (June 5, 20, 24), which Verheyen 
fails to mention (Luzio, 1893, 27f). Verheyen adds to the 
known documents through the important discovery of Doc- 
ument 14, yet he compromises the usefulness of this contri- 
bution by failing to relate the letter to the remainder of the 
file and especially to della Torre’s communication of June 24, 
1527. The Marquis did indeed express satisfaction at Mari- 
moldo’s willingness to send the desired antiques. Verheyen’s 
opinion notwithstanding, they had not then left, and never 
did leave, Rome. “Vostra Excellentia mi scrive delle antichag- 
lie, aviso come la ne sera molto mal servita,” della Torre 
wrote on June 24, at which time the Marquis learned that 
Chigi had offered Marimoldo a hundred scudi to prevent the 
dispersal of his collection. “Siché Vostra Excellentia si degni 
non imputare me se la non sera ben servita perché lo inganno 
del Signor Fabritio et la disgratia di la peste ni é staga ca- 
gione.” This collection may have contained “bronzes and 
other sculpture,” but the documents speak only of “quelle 
teste antiche.” Della Torre is even more precise in his com- 
munication of June 5, 1527 when he writes of the “cinque 
teste et una gran figure.” This letter as well as the one written 
on June 24 also deal with one Maestro Zoan Jacomo de la 
Mina who had offered to give the Marquis “sei o sette de le 
pit belle cose di Roma” in exchange for financial assistance 
for his family. Little of the foregoing is or perhaps could be 
reflected in the author’s six-line summaries for Documents 
10 and 14. 

Document 43 should be read in conjunction with Peregrino 


Document 1—c. 52v (the fol. was omitted), Document 7—Busta 1109 
(rather than 1409), Document 8—fols. 30v-31v (rather than 31r-31v), 
and Document 10—-Libro 38 (rather than 48). Several of the dates of 
payment appear incorrectly. Document 24—May 9 (rather than March), 
Document 25—May 31 (rather than March), Document 34—May 10 
(rather than March), Document 35--May 25 (rather than March), 
Document 63—May 12 (rather than March) and Document 79-—De- 
cember 31 (rather than October). 


Veldenerio’s letter of June 23, 1530 (ASM Busta 1464, c. 587) 
which deals with the offer to negotiate the purchase of a 
collection of “8 pezzi grandi come naturali statue ma senza 
collo, tra quali vi e un Lucio Vero [. . .] uno Antiocho et una 
Venere.” Verheyen’s belief that Federico intended to add 
bronze busts to such “statue senza collo” (pp. 15, 61-62, n. 
33) may be correct, although it is clearly a hypothesis, one 
that may be too heavily based on his interpretation of Docu- 
ment 43. Although Federico originally intended, as Verheyen 
notes, to have the statues in the loggia made “la meta in 
marmo e la meta in bronzo,” Paolo Giovio learned (Docu- 
ment 47) that “doppoi mi son accordato con Alfonso scultore 
da Ferrara ch’egli gli faccia tutte di marmo et gia ne ha fatte 
alcune che reusciscono ottimamente.” 

The presence of a labyrinth in the “Heemskerck” plan of 
the Palazzo del Te (pp. 8, 61, n. 28) has given rise to specula- 
tion concerning its relevance to Giulio’s intentions. Such a 
design had at least one precedent in Mantua: the “laborinto” 
in the small building erected by the Marquis Federico Gon- 
zaga in 1479 on the grounds of Prato di Castello (E. Marani 
and E Amadei, I Gonzaga a Mantova, Milan, 1975, 175). Given 
the acknowledged tradition for Sale dei Cavalli in Gonzaga 
palaces, Verheyen’s suggestion seems somewhat arbitrary (p. 
64, n. 88) that their absence from the Heemskerck sketch 
could mean that “the addition was a deviation from the orig- 
inal plan.” There are, however, aspects of the “Mantuan 
sketches” that still require explanation, as there are and may 
always be facets to the Palazzo del Te that will remain ob- 
scure. 

The reader of Egon Verheyen’s monograph will doubtless 
be grateful for his contribution to the problem. This book is 
a worthy successor to the author’s book of 1971, The Paintings 
in the ‘‘Studiolo’’ of Isabella d'Este at Mantua. In each case he 
has left his mark, albeit a controversial one, on the subject at 
hand and has both stimulated and challenged those who 
would use his work as a springboard for their own research. 
Accordingly, his monograph will be read and used with 
profit for years to come. 

CLIFFORD M. BROWN 
Carleton University, Ottawa 


MADLYN MILLNER KAHR, Velazquez, The Art of Painting, New 
York, Harper and Row, Icon Editions, 1976. Pp. 215; 98 
ills. $15 


The broad appeal of the great Spanish painter Diego Velazquez 
to the 20th century has been clearly confirmed by the continual 
appearance, in various languages, of books on his art. Perhaps, 
as the French were among the first to record more than a century 
ago, his attractiveness lies in a combination of certain attributes 
especially esteemed in our time: individualism, both stylistic and 
thematic, for example, and a refined exploration and celebration 
of the pictorial capabilities of painterly painting. In addition, 
Velazquez, as Goya, has been approached at times as a kind of 
grandfather figure, who contributed to the birth of modern art 
especially through the admiration of 19th-century French artists 
beginning with Manet. 

Indeed, formalistic appreciations constitute an early and per- 
sistent dimension of the voluminous Velazquez bibliography. 
Cruzada Villaamil’s Anales de la vida y de las obras de Diego de 
Silva Velazquez (Madrid, 1885), which remains a basic source for 
its documentation of the artist’s career, and Carl Justi’s still 
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classic Velázquez und sein Jahrhundert (Bonn, 1888) both were 
noticeably influenced by the criteria developed to interpret the 
painting of their own century. Such an orientation persisted. R. 
A. M. Stevenson in 1895 wrote almost exclusively from this 
standpoint, and A. L. Mayer's catalogue raisonné of 1936 reflects 
it as well. López Rey's catalogue (London, 1963), although a self- 
confessed continuation of Mayer’s work, introduced new 
perspectives into the Velazquez literature: the body of autograph 
works it permitted was larger, and discussion of the artists career 
largely rested on the author’s ideas of a divine-human polarity in 
Velazquez’s subject matter. Recently, certain scholars—notably 
Tolnay, Kubler, Bonet, Levey—have attempted to probe the art- 
ist’s often enigmatic iconography, and have also emphasized his 
position as a courtier. 

Madlyn Millner Kahr’s Velazquez, The Art of Painting is 
rightly cognizant of this literature, and in part must be evaluated 
against it. In four chapters of greatly varying lengths, the author 
discusses a majority of the paintings considered by a broad con- 
sensus as autograph works. The discussion unfolds 
chronologically, and good black-and-white illustrations of all the 
paintings considered are integrated into the text. Basic cir- 
cumstances of the artist’s career are woven into this discussion, 
making it, especially chapter 2, a variation of the 19th-century 
“life and work” approach exemplified by Cruzada. Although nat 
in any way producing a new catalogue raisonné, the author 
acknowledges the modern work in this area, especially that of 
Lôpez Rey, and in several cases she changes datings of well- 
known works and also includes pictures questioned or excluded 
by other writers. To a degree, this can be anticipated in any new 
book on Velazquez, since the artist did not often sign his works, 
and external evidence for many of them, even those invariably 
associated with him, is limited or lacking altogether. For example, 
Kahr dates the two charming little landscape sketches of the Villa 
Medici in the Prado to 1630, during Velazquez’s first visit to 
Italy, rather than to 1650-51, when he was again in Italy, and 
when most writers in this century before López Rey dated the 
pictures. On the other hand, Kahr revises López Rey’s dating of 
the famous masterpiece The Spinners, placing it in the late 
1650's as one of the artist’s last works, rather than in the mid- 
1640’s. The Prado bust portrait of the Infanta Maria, Queen of 
Hungary, recently redated to 1628 on the strength of new 
documentary evidence, is moved back again to 1630, as one of 
the works done in Italy. Perhaps the most remarkable recon- 
sideration by the author, however, is that of the Prado Pablo of 
Valladolid, always dated to about 1633, because of the enter- 
tainer’s entrance into court service at that time; Kahr places the 
work at least five years earlier on stylistic grounds. This locates 
the spirited Pablo immediately after the restrained full-length 
portrait of the young Philip IV in the Prado, and departs both 
stylistically and circumstantially from the prevailing view of 
Velazquez’s activity during the 1620’s. 

Since the author enters the scholarly debate on certain aspects 
of the artist’s oeuvre, it must be assumed that her exclusions 
from it are intentional. At least seven works, commonly 
associated with Velázquez and all in the Prado, are absent and 
unmentioned. These include the early full-length portraits of the 
court jurist Diego del Corral and his wife, and the later, three- 
quarter-length Titianesque portrait of the courtier, the Count of 
Benavente. Curiously, these portraits are precisely those which, 
in their respective datings to about 1631 and 1648, establish that 
Velazquez, although the royal portraitist, in fact was permitted 
throughout his career to accept certain commissions from other 
figures at court. The identities and handling of these particular 
sitters potentially amplify our understanding of Velazquez’s per- 
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sonality as a portraitist; one misses an explanation of their omis- 
sion. Similarly excluded are the Prado portraits of the court en- 
tertainers Calabazas, Juan de Austria, and “Barbarroja.” 
Perhaps, since the author does include two other of Velazquez’s 
images of court buffoons, it is to be assumed that these were 
omitted simply as superfluous repetitions of the type. But again, 
at least a footnote to this effect would seem necessary. 

More important, the late Mercury and Argus in the Prado goes 
unnoticed. This picture was originally one of the several done by 
Velazquez in the late 1650’s as part of the decoration for the 
newly refurbished salôn de espejos on the first floor of the palace 
at Madrid. It is the only surviving pictorial evidence of his con- 
tribution to the project, one of his most important activities at 
court at the end of his life, and surely deserves inclusion in a 
book that purports to discuss all of the artist’s major works. Are 
we to assume that the author has concluded that this picture is 
not after all by Velazquez? 

Perhaps these omissions resulted in part from a lack of space, 
since the entire career of the artist is telescoped into essentially 
two of the book’s four chapters. The first chapter, an eleven- 
page survey of Peninsular history up to the beginning of the 17th 
century, attempts to isolate the “cultural patterns that shaped 
Velazquez’s career.” Leaving aside the author’s noticeable bias 
against Spain’s rulers from the Catholic kings onward and a ten- 
dency to overuse Martin Hume’s now outdated ideas on the 
“decadence” of the Spanish court, one questions whether the 
sweepingly general summary of all of Spanish history that this 
chapter constitutes really is more important than a more 
thorough consideration of Velazquez’s paintings would have 
been. 

Some cramping also must have resulted from the very long 
third chapter, which actually comprises a third of the book’s 
length. Primarily a discussion of the content of Las Meninas, 
Velazquez’s late masterpiece, and one of the Western world’s 
most influential paintings, this chapter will be immediately 
familiar to readers of the Art Bulletin since it is a verbatim reprint 
of an article by the author which first appeared in this journal in 
March of 1975. Several paragraphs that expand sections of that 
article have been added (for example, on pp. 140, 142, 167) and 
the final section on Las Meninas’s legacy to later artists (p. 185) is 
new, but the chapter otherwise recapitulates the article and 
clearly dominates the book, Such an unacknowledged repetition 
of previously published material suggests that the author intend- 
ed the book for an audience that does not include the readership 
of the Art Bulletin. And yet this would eliminate not only 
professional art historians, but also university students, leaving a 
readership theoretically much less well prepared to appreciate 
either Kahr’s observations on attribution and dating, or, for that 
matter, the content of the third chapter, which, after all, was 
originally written for a scholarly journal! In any case, whichever 
the intended audience, it would seem good form to cite the fact 
that this very prominent chapter was derived essentially without 
change from work earlier published elsewhere by the author. 

The third chapter seriously distorts the book’s balance, and 
encourages a notion that a better title might have been simply 
that of the article of 1975, “Velázquez and Las Meninas.” The 
chapter also fits only very awkwardly within the lines of argu- 
ment that the author develops in her consideration of 
Velazquez’s other works in chapters 2 and 4. Las Meninas is dis- 
cussed as a highly complex and deliberate iconographic state- 
ment relating to the artist’s aspirations to noble rank, the essen- 
tial motifs of which were inspired by a Flemish pictorial tradition 
emergent in Antwerp during the early part of the century. Even 
assuming the validity of Kahr’s interesting discussion—which is 


in fact debatable from a scholarly standpoint—the perspective it 
brings to bear on Las Meninas is substantially unlike that used 
by the author for the rest of Velazquez’s work. Throughout 
chapter 2, Kahr treats paintings according to their formal 
qualities in a straight chronological sequence, and she par- 
ticularly emphasizes Velazquez’s handling of three-dimensional 
space. Little attention is given to the ambiguities of his subject 
matter, an essential dimension of his art. The question, so central 
to the argument advanced for Las Meninas, of dependence on 
Flemish traditions is nowhere raised except once, in the case of 
the early bodegdn now in London, Christ in the House of Mary 
and Martha. Indeed, although Kahr introduces the question of 
pictorial sources in several specific cases, this consideration is by 
no means systematically developed in her account of the artist’s 
work before or after Las Meninas, but instead is treated 
parenthetically, usually in the footnotes. The Las Meninas 
chapter, therefore, is doubly disturbing. 

In the end, it is difficult to evaluate this book from an ex- 
clusively scholarly standpoint, since the question of its intended 
readership is a dominant one. It cannot be judged a significant 
new contribution to Velazquez studies, and yet even when con- 
sidered as a compact, readable discussion of the major works of 
this great artist, it presents a curiously uneven and disjunctive 
picture of his accomplishments. 


MARY CRAWFORD VOLK 
Brown University 


MARTIN BUTLIN and EVELYN JOLL, The Paintings of J. M. W. 
Turner, 2 vols., New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1977. Vol. 1: Pp. xxiv + 318; Vol. Il: 556 pls. $120 


Students of Turner have long known the frustration of working 
with a hopelessly inadequate catalogue of the oil paintings,? 
skeletal lists of exhibited pictures, and picture books that in- 
variably lack the wanted reproduction. They can now rejoice that 
these and many other obstacles are of the past. At hand is a will 
argued, finely documented, and profusely illustrated catalogue 
raisonné written by authors especially qualified for the task: 
Martin Butlin, Keeper of the Historic British Collection at the 
Tate Gallery, and Evelyn Joll, Managing Director of Agnews, a 
firm long asssociated with the works by Turner on the market. 
Their division of labor was a natural one. Butlin has catalogued 
the works left in the Turner Bequest, now primarily paintings at 
the Tate, plus groups of works on paper in the British Museum 
and the several masterpieces at the National Gallery. Joll took on 
everything else, essentially those paintings sold by Turner (about 
170) and the nearly two dozen sketches which were given to his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Booth, or which under more mysterious cir- 
cumstances vanished from the studio at the artist’s death. The 
catalogue, which forms the vast bulk of the text volume, is 
preceded by two brief essays, one describing the history and con- 
tents of the Bequest and the other outlining the organization of 
the catalogue and some of the problems encountered in its 
preparation. 

The volume of plates is itself a notable contribution to the 
study of Turner. Every painting accepted as authentic that is not 
lost is reproduced full-page size, as are about a dozen rejected 


1Sir Walter Armstrong, Turner, London, 1902. Henceforth, sources ap- 
pearing in the bibliography, xx-xxiv, will be cited in the abbreviated form 
used by the authors (e.g., Armstrong, 1902). 


pictures. Some comparative illustrations and a valuable record of 
Turner's signatures are also included. Most of the approximately 
230 color plates are good, although a few (e.g., those of the 
Festival upon the Opening of the Vintage at Macon and Mercury 
and Herse) are too dark and as a result suffer a loss of detail. 
Worth noting—and applauding—is the fact that many rarely 
seen paintings are for the first time reproduced in color. In 
several instances, they actually constitute the very first 
photographic publication of the work. Of this latter group, 
Thomson's Æolian Harp, exhibited in 1809, will probably com- 
mand the greatest interest. It is an unfortunate irony that this 
large (65% X 120%") and truly elegant painting, which Turner 
surely considered one of his most important endeavors, should 
still remain virtually unknown to the public (it was last exhibited 
in 1915)2 

Compared to Armstrong’s listing of paintings, this is very 
much—and properly so—an expansionist’s catalogue (approx- 
imately 530 works are accepted, whereas Armstrong included 
only about 300). Contractionists will have little to do. Indeed, it 
is my guess that less than five percent of the accepted pictures 
will ever be remotely suspect. There are of course some problems 
yet to be solved, perhaps the most vexing of which involves 
replicas. All evidence indicates that Turner seldom repeated him- 
self. From his early years, there are only two subjects, Bonneville, 
(Nos. 46 and 124) and Aeneas and the Sibyl (Nos. 34 and 226), 
that are known in nearly identical and certainly authentic ver- 
sions. The next example of apparent repetitions occurs in work 
from the last decade of the artist’s life. These later instances do 
raise questions. There are two versions of Neapolitan Fisher 
Girls (Nos. 388 and 389), one of which was exhibited in 1840, 
and two of Rosenau (Nos. 392, shown in 1841, and No. 442). Joll 
accepts all four as autograph, Butlin two (occasionally the opin- 
ions of the authors differ). Then there is the version of the 
Deluge (No. 443), which appears to be an authentic forerunner 
of the well-known Tate picture (No. 404, shown in 1843). That 
all should claim an origin from a brief period late in Turner's 
career might very well be evidence in their favor. This could be, 
as I am inclined to believe, another atypical practice from the last 
years, rather analogous to Turner’s occasional use of a square 
format for his paintings during the same period. 

It comes as no surprise that several oil sketches with uncertain 
histories and presumably of the late years should also give rise to 
divided opinions (see Nos. 480, 481, and 526). The first two I 
would also question; the third I cannot judge as I have not seen 
it. Concerning the few early paintings that pose problems, I join 
Butlin in doubting the authenticity of No. 41, Tummel Bridge, 
Perthshire.3 

Why several items on paper and one on canvas in the British 
Museum have been excluded from the catalogue is not at all clear 
to me. These works are certainly by Turner and it is my recollec- 
tion that they are oil paintings, which is how they are described 
by Finberg 1909 (see xxxm-A, Lr-M, and 1xx-V).4 The first of 
these is of particular interest as it would be one of Turner’s 
earliest efforts in oils. The subject is a water mill painted on an 


2 It is a pleasure to report that the picture is now (1979) being exhibited 
by its new owner, the Manchester City Art Gallery. 


3In his review of this publication, Luke Herrmann notes that recent 
restoration of Cilgerran Castle, No. 37, indicates that Turner was not the 
author (Burlington Magazine, CXX, 1978, 773). 


4 References to drawings and watercolors in the Turner Bequest will use 
the numbering system of Finberg, 1909, with its Roman numerals, 
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oval surface of board or paper, 9% X 11 %", and it is signed “W. 
Turner Pinxit.” The drawing style and the large distinctive E in 
the signature suggest a date of 1794-95 (for a similar dating see 
Gage, 1969, p. 29, where the picture is incorrectly recorded as 
xxvin-A). 

One of the major problems that confronted the authors was 
the assigning of a date to the many oil studies or sketches. It 
might at first seem that this difficulty would be confined largely 
to the later work, where it is often impossible to make precise 
discriminations; however, it is also a troublesome problem with 
the unfinished work of an earlier period. For example, No. 253 
suggests a date from around 1807 as well as the 1820’s (the latter 
is my waivering preference), No. 255 gives hints of about 1802, 
but appears more likely to be from between 1819 and 1829, and 
No. 258 is arguably from around 1808 (my choice) or from the 
1820's (Butlin’s preference). 

The catalogue entries are near perfection in their 
bibliographical references (a few lapses will be noted later) and in 
their record of ownership (information that should be invaluable 
for any future study of the appreciation and support of Turner). 
Naturally, the text for each entry varies in its content, depending 
upon issues raised by the picture in question. In the case of the 
exhibited works, those issues are most often ones of purpose and 
meaning, which the authors have generally addressed through 
the research of others, A close reading of these explanations 
makes clear how often we remain uncertain of what Turner was 
about in a particular work. My concluding comments draw at- 
tention to several examples of this difficulty. 

The entries for the paintings exhibited by Turner include a 
generous representation of critical responses, a survey performed 
by Frances Butlin. These citations often show that the collector 
was far ahead of the critic and, not infrequently, of Turnez’s 
fellow artists so far as a positive response to the picture is con- 
cerned. Attacked for negligence and coarseness when shown in 
1806, the Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen was nevertheless 
soon acquired by Sir John Leicester. The Earl of Essex gave 200 
guineas for a picture (No. 92) for which the artist Thomas 
Hearne ‘’would not give fifteen.” Cologne, The Arrival of a 
Packet Boat, exhibited in 1826, was bought in spite of the critics’ 
discernment of slovenly detail and excessive yellowness. Yet even 
among those who saw Turner as error-ridden, one notes a grudg- 
ing recognition of a singular talent: “But even now, with all his 
antics, he stands alone in all the higher qualities of landscape 
painting” {a response to Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage). 

Special mention should be made of one critic cited several 
times in the catalogue, the anonymous author (possibly William 
Henry Pyne) of a little-known article in Arnold's Magazine of 
Fine Arts (May-Oct., 1833, 312). The writing reveals an in- 
telligence, knowledge, and sensitivity sufficient to make it an 
altogether worthy forerunner of Modern Painters. Indeed, I have 
often wondered if the young Ruskin knew the article. 

The most famous defense and explanation of Turner's art was 
of course that of Ruskin. Not so well known is his much more 
dubious legacy to the study of Turner, a troubling uncertainty 
regarding the physical condition of the paintings. On this subject 
he was a true harbinger of doom, so much so that one wonders if 
the problem rested more in Ruskin’s mind than in Turner’s art 
(the former is Joll’s explanation: “he had a bee in his bonnet”). 
Unfortunately, the catalogue provides but slight help in dis- 
covering the truth of the matter, since relatively little is said of 
the present state of the paintings. Joll gives not entirely per- 
suasive reasons (p. xiv) why the matter has been “shelved.” It is 
not, I think, unfair to question this decision because what is 
shelved often returns to trouble us later in the catalogue. For in- 
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stance, the entry for Childe Harold's Pilgrimage begins with 
Ruskiri’s lengthy and detailed account of why the picture “is a 
ghost only.” Perhaps this is an example of the writer’s obsession. 
But what are we to think when others join in finding ruin? About 
the Bay of Baiae, Ruskin observed a “deadness of effect” and 
“what was once golden has become brown.” Richard Redgrave 
called the same picture “a wreck ... compared with the sunny 
paradise I remembered.” The painting I have seen is neither dead 
nor a wreck, but then perhaps I have been looking at the art of a 
restorer. That this is in some cases at least a possibility can be il- 
lustrated by another example. Elizabeth Rigby (later Lady 
Eastlake) described a visit paid Turner in 1846: “Then up into 
the gallery; a fine room—indeed, one of the best in London, but 
in a dilapidated state; his pictures the same. The great Rise of 
Carthage all mildewed and flaking off ...” (Finberg, 1961, 414). 
The entry for this picture (No. 131) concludes, “the painting was 
repaired for the National Gallery by William Seguier c. 1852.” 
That repair may have been very extensive. The Art Journal (v, 
March 1, 1853, 74) found the picture “in fact almost entirely 
repainted.” Our authors’ opinions on these reports would have 
been most welcome, particularly in view of Joll’s remark that the 
paintings have probably suffered less from Turner's practices 
than from those of ignorant restorers. 

A truly formidable task that confronted the cataloguers was 
identifying (with the assistance of Dudley Snelgrove) those items 
among the more than 19,000 drawings and watercolors in the Be- 
quest that are related to the paintings. My notes below draw at- 
tention to some omissions (several of these may well reflect a dif- 
ference of opinion rather than the authors’ ignorance of the 
item). That these additions are so few tells of the catalogue’s 
remarkable accuracy and reliability. Without question, Butlin 
.and Joll have given us a work that for decades to come will 
remain absolutely central to the study of this great painter. 


Additions and Comments (Numbers refer to the Butlin and Joll 
catalogue) 
7. Buttermere Lake, exh. 1798. Add XXXV-27 and 87 to the 
related drawings (for the boat with its figures). 
12. Dolbadern Castle, exh. 1800. This picture raises.a most 
unusual problem of attribution, one which involves not 


the painting, but rather the poetry Turner quoted. Joll- 


thinks its fluency precludes Turner's authorship, whereas 
I find the verse sufficiently awkward (third line) and 
florid to be his. Other evidence also suggests this 
possibility. In Turner’s first quotations of verse, ten occa- 
sions in 1798 and 1799, a source was always identified. 
Since none was given for the Dolbadern poetry and for 
that which accompanied the watercolor Caernarvon Cas- 
tle, 1800, we can reasonably guess that the author was 
Turner, who had yet to invent the instrument—the 
“Fallacies of Hope”—by which he would later identify 
himself to at least a few of the public. Besides this 
anonymity, the two quotations of 1800 have another dis- 
tinctive characteristic. Whereas the quotations of 1798-99 
are pictorial and always provide a verbal equivalent of the 
painted image, those of 1800 offer a meaning not dis- 
coverable in the pictures themselves: the loss of freedom 
suffered by the Welsh. Significantly, this more complex 
aim for the quotations coincides with the appearance of 
Turner’s first historical landscape, the Fifth Plague of 
Egypt. His ambitions were mounting. 

13. Fifth Plague of Egypt, exh. 1800. Livermore’s (1957, 81) 
suggestion that James Thomson’s Seasons may have been 
a source of inspiration for this picture should be noted. 


18. 


19. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


55. 


56. 


64. 


69. 


103. 


The appropriate lines appear shortly before those Turner 
had quoted (Summer, 1103-04 and 1111-13) in connection 
with the watercolor Warkworth Castle, 1799. 

Ships Bearing Up for Anchorage, exh. 1800. Add LXVE 
114, 115r and 118r to the noted preparatory drawings. 
Jason, exh. 1800. Add as a possibly related sketch xLIL 
118-119. 

The Festival Upon the Opening of the Vintage of Macon, 
exh. 1803. The cited preparatory drawings are reproduced 
in “Studies for a Turner Masterpiece,” Art News, XXIX, 
May 16, 1931, 119. See also LXXI11-19 for Turner's drawing 
of Macon as distinct from the cited drawings for the 
painting. 

Calais Pier. Turner's paintings of 1803 were greatly 
stimulated by Old Masters. Macon (47) drew upon 
Claude, Chateaux de St. Michael (50) upon Poussin, the 
Holy Family (49), and Venus and Adonis (150) upon Titian. 
To these I would add Calais Pier. While at the Louvre 
in 1802, Turner copied (txx11-14-15) Jacob van Ruisdael’s 
Tempest. On p. 23 of the sketch book, Turner criticized 
the picture for an “inattention to the forms which waves 
make upon a lee shore embanked.” Ruisdael’s Sea Port, as 
Turner called it, was, I would propose, consciously correc- 
ted in the latter’s Calais Pier: the action of the waves 
against the pier accords with a lee shore. 

Holy Family. Sources for this work, besides Titian, should 
include Lorenzo Lotto, whose Recognition of the Holy 
Child, Louvre, Turner copied in 1802 (LXXII-63). The 
arrangement of Turner’s figures is similar to Lotto’s Jesus, 
Joseph and Mary. 

The Deluge, exh. 1805? Drawings Cxx-X and Y appear to 
be related to this painting. 

The Destruction of Sodom, exh. 1805? Drawings related 
to this picture include LXXXI-5 and 17. 

Thames Near Windsor. For the preparatory compositional 
drawing, see XCHI-30r. This painting, plus View of Rich- 
mond Hill (73), Forest of Bere (77), and the first Liber 
Studiorum plate, Bridge and Cows, all of 1807-08, show 
an important interest in Gainsborough’s art. The mood, 
warmth of coloring, and figures reveal the debt (compare 
the figure on the right of No. 64 with those in 
Gainsborough’s Cottage Door, Huntington Art Gallery, 
San Marino, or Cottage Children, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art). 

Sun Rising Through Vapour, exh. 1807. One can add to 
the favorable criticism of this picture W. L. Bowles, “ Ex- 
hibition, 1807: Morning.—Turner” (Poetical Works of W. 
L, Bowles, London, 1855, 1, 162-63), which is probably the 
first poetry written about a painting by Turner. The last of 
the 14 lines tell of the writer’s general knowledge of 
Turner's art: 


Sublimity thy genius seemed to guide 

O'er Egypt’s champaign, desolate and wide; 

But here delightful beauty reigns alone, 

And decks the morning scene with graces all her own. 


Whatever pleasure Turner might have found in such 
recognition was surely stilled by the verse that im- 
mediately followed, one in praise of Keswick by his arch- 
enemy Sir George Beaumont. 

Lake of Geneva, exh. 1810. Add to the literature, Richard 
F. Brown, “The Gift of a Notable Painting,” Los Angeles 
County Museum Bulletin, spring, 1956, 3, wherein the 


121. 


cited drawing, Cxx-E, is reproduced. As Joll notes, it is cer- 
tainly not a preparatory drawing for the painting but in- 
stead probably a record of it. 

Saltash with the Water Ferry, exh. 1812. Contrary to what 
is said, there does remain a preliminary sketch, CXXIII-62v. 


128. Apullia in Search of Appullus, exh. B:I. 1814. This pic- 


ture, a virtual copy of Claude’s Jacob with Laban, was ap- 
parently painted as a challenge to the British Institution 
and Sir George Beaumont. What is still puzzling is Lord 
Egremont’s role in the confrontation. He owned the 
Claude, was Turner’s principal patron, and in 1814 was to 
serve as a juror at the British Institution. 


133-34. The Temple of Jupiter Panellenius Restored and View 


149. 


of the Temple of Jupiter Panellenius, both exh. 1816. Joll 
has found that the verse accompanying No. 133 is a 
quotation from Robert Southey’s Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths. Under No. 134, he also cites a possible connection 
with Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto Il, X, may. 
in fact be the key to understanding the two works, the 
restoration found in No. 133 and the scene in No. 134 with 
its dancers and seated Orientals: 


... nor ev’n can Fancy’s eye 
Restore what Time hath labour’d to deface 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh; 
Unmov’d the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


Windsor Castle from the Thames. Stylistic evidence has 
long suggested that this picture belonged to the years 
1804-06, a period in which Joll places it, instead of around 
1813 as is sometimes claimed in the literature, As a result, 
there was reason to redate the important sketchbook XC, 
from 1811-12 (Finberg, 1961, 192) to 1804-06 since it in- 
cludes a preparatory drawing for the painting. Finberg 
once favored this earlier date, but changed his mind 
because of the Isleworth address in the sketchbook. 
Recently found evidence that Turner had such an address 
by 1805 lends great weight to the earlier dating of the 
painting and drawing. For more on the dating of the 
sketchbook, see No. 169. 


151-53. These are three unfinished figure paintings which 


have been dated either about 1803-05 or around 1828-29, 
Butlin favors the earlier years, which do seem preferable. 
The pictures are best understood as part of that effort 
which led to the painting of the Holy Family, 1803, and 
Venus and Adonis, ca. 1803. 


161-94. These are the so-called Large and Small Thames 


210. 


228. 


230. 


Sketches. In assigning them to about 1806-07, Butlin has 
resisted, rightly I think, John Gage’s suggestion (1969, 37) 
that they be divided into groups dating from 1808 to about 
1813. ` 

The Wreck of a Transport Ship, ca. 1810. Joll points to the 
great confusion over the title of this picture, which has of- 
ten been called “The Wreck of the Minotaur.” I would 
add to the literature illustrating its confused identity the 
article in the Art Journal, IV, April 1, 1852, 130. This arti- 
cle also mentions that between 1848 and 1851 the painting 
was washed and varnished. 

Rome, from the Vatican. Raffaelle Accompanied by La 
Fornarina, exh. 1820. It is incorrectly stated that during 
his visit to the Louvre in 1802 Turner ignored Raphael. In 
fact, he copied the so-called Small Holy Family in LXXII-17. 
The Bay of Baiae, exh. 1823. This picture was not as free 
from adverse criticism as the entry suggests. Charles M. 


241. 


244, 


292. 


330. 
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Westmacott, À Descriptive and Critical Catalogue of the 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy, London, 1823, 14, 


found it “‘extravagent and gaudy ... coloured in 
caricature—a la Loutherbourg.”’ 

Dido Directing the Equipment of the Fleet, exh. 1828. Add 
to the related sketches CCLX-7 and 8, and perhaps, as first 
ideas, the four drawings on CCLXIH (a)-7. 

Boccaccio Relating the Tale of the Birdcage, exh. 1828. In- 
accurate identifications of subject matter, as in this in- 
stance (no “Tale of the Birdcage’ appears in the 
Decameron), were provided by Turner for other works as 
well: see the Fifth Plague of Egypt and Apullia in Search 
of Appullus. Here the error might reflect a sought-for 
general effect, as Butlin proposes, but it might also be the 
consequence of a confusion and conflation of stories. Af- 
ter visiting John Nash on the Isle of Wight in the summer 
of 1827, Turner apparently went to Petworth where he 
saw Samuel Rogers and probably drew one of the first of 
his vignettes for the illustrated Italy, pub. 1830 (Finberg, 
1961, 304; see also RA 1974-75, No. 272, for another Italy 
vignette inscribed 1826). The painting may be a hazy 
recollection of p. 114 in Italy where there is reference to 
Boccaccio and a mention of one “laden with cages ..: to 
catch a thrush on every lime-twig.’’* It is possible that 
another imperfect recollection led Turner to place his in- 
vention in front of Nash’s East Cowes Castle. On his first 
visit to the Isle of Wight, Turner, according to Gage (1965, 
22), seems to have used J. Hassell, Tour of the Isle of 
Wight, London, 1790. In this book we are told that a spot 
near Shanklin was noted for its “uncommon number of 
singing birds,” none of which was ever “immured in a 
cage,” because the people there so valued freedom (11, 18). 
View of Orvieto, Painted in Rome, 1828. This is one of 
several works of this period that seems to have been at 
least partially stimulated by Turner's close relationship 


. with Rogers. In Italy, p. 175, we find the painting’s 


prominently featured well: 


It was a well 

Of whitest marble, white as from the quarry; 
And richly wrought with many a high relief, 
Greek sculpture—in some earlier day perhaps 
A tomb, and honoured with a hero’s ashes. 


In view of Turner's response to Italy (see below Nos. 333, 
365, and 368), it might be significant that the well called 
up Rogers’s remembrance (p. 176) of the hero of what 
would be the greatest painting of this period, Ulysses 
Deriding Polyphemus. 

Ulysses Deriding Polypheumus, exh. 1829. Although this 
is one of Turner's most admired and researched paintings, 
there is much of a fundamental nature still to be found out 
about it. For example, why did the painter return to a sub- 
ject thought about long before and why did this renewal 
of interest occur in Rome? Perhaps the answer lies in the 
reference to Ulysses in Italy (see above); however, I am 
more inclined to think that Turner’s conversations with 
Charles Eastlake, who made the arrangements for 
Turner’s stay in Rome, might hold the key. In his memoir 
of the months just before Turner’s arrival, when he was 


5 In this and subsequent references to Rogers’s Italy, pages are cited from 
the edition of 1836. 
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356. 


365. 


368. 


392. 


398. 
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also returning to Rome, Eastlake discussed Giulio 
Romano’s work in Mantua. Most of it he thought quite 
poor, but not “the great Polyphemus ... a noble figure.” 
On the other hand, “in the room of Polyphemus, however 
poetical the subject overhead, the colour is black and most 
unpleasant” (Contributions to.the Literature of the Fine 
Arts, London, 1870, 128, written around August 1828). 
Less than this could stimulate the ever competitive Turner. 
For more about the idea underlying the painting, see 
Philipp Fehl, “Turner’s Classicism and the Problem of 
Periodization in the History of Art,” Critical Inquiry, 1, 
1976, 93 (an article that no doubt appeared too late for 
citation in the catalogue). 

Jessica, exh. 1830. Although Turner clearly intended this 
to be Shakespeare’s Jessica, his interest in the subject was 
probably stimulated by Italy (“The Gondola’’), p. 67: 


... Now a Jessica 
Sung to her lute, her signal as she sate 
At her half-open window ... 


Venice, exh. 1834. A question needs to be raised. Is the 
nearly identical watercolor, CCCXVII-22, the source of the 
painting? In recent years, watercolors in CCCXVII have 
been dated 1840 (see R.A. 1974-75, No. 559), but might 
this one be of 1833? 

Juliet and Her Nurse, exh. 1836. Amidst so many absurd- 
ities, we scarcely stop to ask why Juliet and her nurse 
should be at Venice.” The critic, a reviewer for 
Blackwood’s Magazine, raises a question that has been 
long ignored. The answer is that this is Rogers's ‘Lovely 
Giulietta,” not Shakespeare’s. In the story of Marcolini 
(Italy, 85-87), Rogers tells of the Venetian lover who un- 
justly lost his life and “GIULIETTA her reason.” “... 
every night, when the great square [S. Marco] is il- 
luminating and the casinos are filling fast... a bell is rung 
... and a ray of light [is] seen to issue from a small gothic 
window that looks towards the place of execution, the 
place where on a scaffold MARCOLINI breathed his 
last.” Toward the lower left corner of the picture is the 
scaffold at which “Juliet” looks. i 

The Grand Canal, Venice, exh. 1837. Like Juliet and Her 
Nurse, this Venetian scene with its sumptuous setting and 
vast hordes of people is explained by Turner's knowledge 
of Rogers's Italy. In the Brides of Venice we are told of a 
noon hour, a splendour, brides in virgin-veils, precious 
caskets, and “no window or balcony but adorned ..., not a 
roof but covered with beholders.” ‘Thro’ the Rialto” the 
brides went. Shylock and Antonio, mentioned in Turner's 
accompanying quotation from the Merchant of Venice, 
both figure in one of Rogers’s explanatory notes to the 
poem, a note which Turner marked in his edition of Italy 
of 1824 (coll. C. W. M. Turner). 

Schloss Rosenau, exh. 1841. Add as a preparatory sketch 
CCCLXIV-49. 

Snow Storm—Steam-Boat ... The Author Was in This 
Storm on the Night the Ariel Left Harwich, exh. 1842. For 
years this picture has been held up as an example of 
Turner, the faithful student of nature. Supposedly, as one 
tale goes, he had himself lashed to the mast for four hours 
in order to know at first hand the storm’s wrath. It has 
been pointed out that the story suspiciously resembles one 
told of Joseph Vernet. More pertinent (and the inspiration 
for Turner’s claim?) is an account that Ludolph 


420. 


423. 


424. 


427. 


Backhuysen ventured into stormy seas to study them, an 
account noted in Arnold's Magazine, 1834 (cited by Joll, 
No. 357), with the remark that “it might be imagined ... 
that Mr. Turner has resorted to a similar mode of study.” 
But there is other evidence which appears to be even more 
damaging to Turner’s story. Steam packet service from 
Harwich had ceased in 1834, not to be resumed until 1863 
(see B. Carlyon Hughes, The History of Harwich Har- 
bour, Harwich, 1939, 139ff). A steamer, later named Ariel, 
was built at Harwich in 1827, but it went into service as 
the Arrow on the Dover-Calais and Dover-Ostend runs, 
In 1837 it was renamed the Ariel but it continued to sail 
from Dover (according to accounts in the Dover 
Telegraph). I cannot explain the personal nature of the 
painting’s title; however, I find it even more difficult to 
explain how one might experience such a storm without 
apparently remembering the port involved. In any event, 
it is my guess that Turner did observe a steamer in a 
storm, but from the shore and at Dover. Is not the 
yellowish-white form behind the boat a cliff? 

Queen Mab’s Cave, exh. 1846. For a variety of reasons, 
chief among them the impact of Modern Painters, one 
finds a change in the tenor of Turner criticism during the 
late 1840's. Interestingly, it seems that John Constable was 
also having some small effect on critical evaluation of 
Turner. Probably in consequence of the second edition of 
Charles Leslie’s Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, 
London, 1845, a critic for the Connoisseur, 11, March 2, 
1846, 49, approached Queen Mab by quoting Constable: 
“Turner has some golden visions; they are only visions, 
but, still they are Art; and one could live and die with such 
pictures.” 

‘Hurrah! for the Whaler Erebus! Another Fish!’ exh. 
1846. The entry does not make clear that the title reflects 
Turner’s ownership of John Richardson’s Zoology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, Pt. v, Fishes, 
London, 1845 (cf. Falk, 1938, 258, and R.A. 1974-75, 
No. B 117). 

Undine Giving the Ring to Massaniello, exh. 1846. For 
more information on this painting and The Angel 
Standing in the Sun (425), see Charles F. Stuckey, 
“Turner, Masaniello, and the Angel,” Jahrbuch der 
Berliner Museen, 1976, 155 (an article no doubt appearing 
too late for citation in the catalogue). Butlin says that it 
has been suggested that the quotation from Rogers’s 
Voyage of Columbus, used with No. 425, should have 
been applied to No. 424, But Turner had good reason for 
citing Rogers in connection with No. 425. In Canto lof the 
Voyage, Rogers describes an angel of the sun and refers 
the reader to Revelation 19: 17, a passage that Turner also 
quoted below the title of No. 425. 

The Hero of a Hundred Fights, exh. 1847. In this picture 
Turner once more celebrated art, M. C. Wyatt's equestrian 
statue, and a national hero, Wellington. In another way, 
the subject closely corresponds to contemporary interests. 
This foundry scene meets exactly the call of a writer from 
the popular press: “If one of our distinguished painters in 
oil (for plain black and white cannot represent such a 
scene) would condescend to visit an iron-foundry ... and 
transfer to canvas what meets the eye, he might produce a 
picture in which the play of light and shade would be 
remarkable” (Penny Magazine, XIII, 1844, 74). 


429-432. For these pictures of 1850, add to the literature: Ziff, 


“Turner's Last Four Paintings,” Artforum, 11, April, 1964, 


24-28. 

435. The Vision of Jacob's Ladder. I agree with Butlin that this 
picture was repainted around 1830, but would date its 
beginning earlier than the proposed 1806. I think the first 
painting originated around 1800-02 and that its intended 
subject may have been the First Plague of Egypt. A draw- 
ing, LXXXI-42-43, with an ascending group of figures at 
the left and inscribed “Water Turned to Blood” (i.e., the 
First Plague) is possibly a preliminary idea for the 
painting. That the painting was a very early work and 
perhaps a Plague picture is also suggested by its size, 4814 
X 74" (123 X 188cm), one Turner rarely used. Significant- 
ly, the Fifth Plague, exh. 1800, is of virtually the same 
dimensions, 49 X 72" (124 X 183cm). 

JERROLD ZIFF 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


STEVEN Z. LEVINE, Monet and His Critics (Outstanding Dis- 
sertations in the Fine Arts), New York and London, Gar- 


land Publishing, 1976. Pp. 471; 1 black-and-white ill. 


$30 


Steven Levine's dissertation, submitted to Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1974 and published in facsimile by Garland Publish- 
ing, is a work of exceptional quality. It exemplifies the advan- 
tages that the dissertation form has over most scholarly 
publications, subject as the latter are to restrictions on length 
and range necessitated by production costs and attendant 
editorial considerations. This dissertation of almost five 
hundred pages is a full-scale treatment of Monet's painting 
career viewed through the medium of the evolving contem- 
poraneous criticism it received. It is thorough, keenly ana- 
lytical, and densely packed with extended excerpts from the 
critical literature presented in the original language, so that 
one has immediate access to much of the actual material that 
Levine surveys and at least an initial opportunity to test his 
analyses against the sources themselves. 

The study begins with the critical responses to Monet's 
debut at the Salon of 1865 and concludes with a consideration 
of the Nymphéas cycle at the Orangerie, which was opened to 
the public in 1927. The bulk of the book (chaps. 3-8) is de- 
voted to Monet’s art after 1890, with separate chapters devel- 
oping in chronological fashion the critical reaction to the 
major series paintings, from the Haystacks and Poplars of the 
early nineties through the Water Lilies and Venice series of 
1909 and 1912; chapter 8 is given over to the events and opin- 
ions surrounding the conception, development, and recep- 
tion of the Nymphéas decoration and provides the most com- 
plete treatment to date of this culminating phase of Monet's 
career. . 

Although focusing on Monet, Levine manages, true to his 
stated intention on page 1, to serve a larger purpose; he has 
provided what is, in effect, the most thorough and intellec- 
tually stimulating survey that we have of critical attitudes 
toward painting from the 1870’s into the beginning of the 
20th century. We find, e.g., that views of Monet's art ex- 
pressed in the later eighties and during the nineties were 
clearly affected by Symbolist thought, and, consequently, 
that the discussion of Monet reflected in good part the evo- 
lution of ideas associated with the movement. After 1905 or 
so, concentration on Monet necessarily meant bypassing the 
issues raised by new artistic movements, but the discussion 
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of Monet's work remained vital and on a high level of inquiry. 

Levine's study achieves the desired goal of informing us 
about Monet's art as well the response to it; I cannot conceive 
of a work on the history of criticism that could get any closer 
to the painter and the ideas behind the paintings than this 
one. It is not that the criticism always paralleled or correc’ly 
interpreted the development and character of Monet's art, but 
it is seen to have been at all stages perceptive and engaged 
with issues that were surely close to those in Monet’s own 
mind. Levine does a convincing job of demonstrating his 
belief, stated at the outset, “that the development of Monet's 
art corresponded to the thrust of the criticism of it” (p. 4). 

Levine perceives the relationship between direct tran- 
scription of nature’s appearances on the one hand and the 
development of complete, self-sufficient paintings on the 
other, as the central problem of Monet's career. He develops 
as a leitmotif throughout the dissertation the question of 
whether Monet’s works amounted to little more than essays, 
sketches, incomplete responses to nature, or whether they 
could be recognized as “fully-realized paintings, i.e., ta- 
bleaux” (p. 1). This question, raised repeatedly in the litera- 
ture of criticism, was, Levine believes, central to Monet’s 
own perception of his work, and he sees Monet’s primary 
concern as the desire “to compel the spectator to accept the 
experience of his paintings as one of art” (p. 5). Conse- 
quently, Levine pursues the problems of the relationship be- 
tween nature and art, and between sketch and finished 
painting, wherever they appear. The purposeful and very 
helpful index of terms at the end of the book permits one to 
review the argument easily: e.g., effet, impression, instanta- 
néité, vérité, terms relating to the approach to nature; ébauche, 
esquisse, étude, pochade, having to do with initial transcrip- 
tion; composition, décoration, dessin, ensemble, concerning 
the working out and the character of the tableau. 

It is my sense that Levine overstresses the tableau (to be 
understood both as finished painting and as self-sufficient 
entity, independent of nature) as a critical issue for Mone. I 
prefer, at any rate, the formulation he offers in the course of 
analyzing Roger Marx’s article on the Water Lilies series pub- 
lished in the Gazette des beaux-arts in 1909. He speaks on 
pages 305--06 of the “central paradox of Monet's painting, an 
art at once of nature and the imagination.” The exploration of 
this “paradox,” which I would take to be Monet's primary 
aim—analysis and synthesis, ineluctably linked—is the per- 
sistent concern of Levine's study. Moreover, the breadth of 
his investigation may be realized if we extend the term 
“imagination” to include a number of correlates: color, com- 
position, the ensemble (when considering the unity of the 
series paintings), indeed painting itself. 

The exhaustiveness and generosity of Levine’s survey and 
the perspicacity with which he marshals his raw material 
into a guiding analysis may be suggested by considering ais 
treatment of a single series, the Rouen Cathedral paintings 
exhibited in 1895 (chap. 4). He begins with Gustave Geffroy’s 
discussion of the Cathedrals, a discussion that Levine places 
within the context of the evolution of Geffroy’s previous crit- 
icism. The critic affirmed Monet's ability to combine the im- 
mutable and changing in nature and to arrive at synthesis 
(résumé), The term résumé is stressed and Levine at this point 
provides a synopsis of Geffroy’s earlier uses of the concept, 
going back to 1887 when, in discussing the Belle-Ile paint- 
ings, he posited for the first time the notion that synthesis 
was to be found in the ensemble of many paintings, each ane 
influencing and influenced by the others in the group. Lev- 
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ine then considers Georges Clemenceau’s article on the Ca- 
thedrals (comparing along the way the textual differences be- 
tween the original essay of 1895 and its subsequent appearance 
in Clemenceau’s book of 1928), in which the series was seen 
as providing, virtually, a scientific analysis of light geared to 
the goal of recording temporal change. And he compares the 
views of Clemenceau and Geffroy, views that to a considera- 
ble extent establish the complementary poles of opinion on 
the character of the series: Clemenceau’s emphasis upon the 
analysis of nature’s moments, an exaggerated empiricism, 
against Geffroy’s claim that the analysis of light was a vehicle 
for achieving poetic effects of color; whereas Clemenceau 
saw change and implied the infinite extendability of the se- 
ries, Geffroy stressed duration, permanence, and the deco- 
rative unity of the group of paintings, expressed through the 
experience of the ensemble. These two differing interpreta- 
tions, developed by Monet's closest friends, isolate the com- 
ponents essential to a full understanding of the series enter- 
prise: its base in the observation of change, in the 
understanding of the world as relative, and its completion in 
a unified ensemble of paintings, the unity of the ensemble 
determined by a goal of esthetic harmony. 

Throughout his study, Levine surveys more than the criti- 
cal literature on Monet, introducing, e.g., interviews, ac- 
counts by contemporary witnesses, the earliest books on 
Monet, and the views of other artists. Thus, here as else- 
where in the dissertation, he introduces the response of Pis- 
sarro to the overwhelming value of the series understood in 
its unity, and he traces Pissarro’s changing views on the goal 
of decoration. He then presents at length the negative but 
perceptive criticism of André Michel regarding, among other 
things, what he saw as the impossibility of the naturalist 
goal that Clemenceau described. According to Michel, Monet's 
series provided a theme with variations, the different effects 
not perceived but imagined by the artist, the subject in na- 
ture serving as a pretext for an “arbitrary and potent dream.” 
Michel thus furthered the view that had emerged but a few 
years earlier at the beginning of the nineties in the writings 
of the Symbolist critics Albert Aurier, Félix Fénéon, and 
Camille Mauclair, whereby the acuity of Monet’s vision and 
the virtuosity of his execution were seen to have brought 
him to the other side of reality. 

After discussing the perceptive reviews of Henry Eon and 
Georges Lecomte (one of the constant values of Levine’s work 
is that he permits us to see the acuity of critics otherwise 
easily overlooked), he proceeds to an extended treatment of 
Mauclair. He considers the evolution of Mauclair’s views over 
a 20-year period and discusses the renewed concern, at the 
end of the 19th century, with the ancient issue of line vs. 
color, the relationship between an art of intellectual sub- 
stance and an art of decoration, the latter considered here as 
elsewhere in the dissertation with a view to the varied, even 
contradictory, understandings of the term. Levine compares 
Mauclair’s argument against the contemporary acceptance of 
virtuosity without meaning with Octave Mirbeau’s uncritical 
acceptance of Monet's art, which Mirbeau saw as visionary 
and transcendental in character (one of Levine's contribu- 
tions here is that he does not scorn Mirbeau’s encomiums 
but attempts to suggest the strategy that lay behind them). 
In the next few pages Levine summarizes the views thus far 
presented, indicating the position of each critic along the 
spectrum of opinion, from the naturalist view espoused by 
Clemenceau and Thiébault-Sisson to the visionary emphasis 
of Mirbeau. He ends with the perceptive comments of Thadée 


Natanson, who more than any other writer save Mauclair 
saw the potential discord between the pursuit of multiple 
impressions of light and the achievement of ‘ableaux, of 
paintings as, in effect, abstract objects, consistent in their 
own terms. Levine shows that the several critics discussed in 
the course of this chapter recognized both the complexity of 
Monet's pursuit of nature and the fact that the artist’s effort 
involved other categories of aim and idea: the imaginary, the 
dream-like, the poetic, the decorative, the abstract. Without 
wanting to forego critical distinctions, it may be said that at 
any point within this range of responses the nature of Monet's 
art could at least in part be illuminated. 

The entire study is characterized by the method and the 
thoroughness seen in this single chapter. Throughout, Lev- 
ine treats the critical literature within the framework of a 
comparative-analytical approach, attentive both to the diver- 
sity of immediately contemporary views and to the evolution 
of basic orientations over the years. He takes criticism very 
seriously and succeeds in establishing the value of the con- 
tributions of a number of writers, the importance and mean- 
ing of whose views have been somewhat downplayed due to 
prejudice or to a certain alienation generated by the often 
discursive character of their presentation or the overly adorned 
nature of the language employed. Thus, he restores and en- 
hances the value of the writings of Geffroy, Lecomte, Mir- 
beau, Mauclair, Louis Gillet, and Thiébault-Sisson and, in 
effect, he introduces the reader to the perceptive contribu- 
tions of Willem Byvanck (concerning the Haystacks), Ray- 
mond Bouyer, Gustave Kahn (writing on Monet’s Venice se- 
ries in 1912), and Natanson, among others. Levine clearly 
establishes the relevance of criticism and reveals ways in 
which a committed and discerning analysis of criticism can 
gauge the changing thought and taste of the time surveyed. 
More specifically, with reference to Monet (and this is per- 
haps Levine’s most significant accomplishment), he has dem- 
onstrated how such a study can help to illuminate the perti- 
nent issues and so bring us closer to the works themselves. 

JOEL ISAACSON 
University of Michigan 


DANIEL GUERIN, ed., The Writings of a Savage: Paul 
Gauguin, intro. Wayne Andersen, New York, Viking 
Press, 1978. Pp. 304. $17.95 


This new collection of Paul Gauguin’s letters and journals is a 
book in the way that Gauguin repeatedly insisted his owr. Avant 
et Après was not. The Guérin/Andersen volume is a con- 
tinuously unfolding narrative with a point of view, chronological 
organization, careful intermingling of letters and Gauguin’s 
other written documents, and it is, as the dust jacket preclaims, 
“a triumphal celebration of Gauguin as man and artist.” 

“Book” though it may be, it is nevertheless a flawed bcok, of- 
fering, as would any collection of selected writings, a piecemeal 
Gauguin. And these pieces have been selected to reveal Gauguin 
as a thoughtful, polished, single-minded “Titan of art.” 

I am glad to see Gauguin look more polished, to see him 
treated as a truly profound thinker, taken seriously, and this may 
be the greatest merit of the Guérin/Andersen book. The 
scholarly community has for too long patronized Gauguin for 
one reason or another: he did not achieve all his goals, he did not 
enter fully into abstraction, he was not Cézanne. The 


Guérin/Andersen volume reveals the competence and 
sophistication in Gauguin’s thought and word, but it overdoes 
this necessary job and thereby distorts. Coupled with the distor- 
tions brought about by extensive excerpting, the book signals the 
desperate need for a whole Gauguin, a Gauguin in context, an 
anthology of everything he thought and wrote, the way he wrote 
it. As the editor, Daniel Guérin, says in the foreword, “the texts 
published here are the quintessence, the finest flower of Paul 
Gauguin’s writings.” Yes, in The Writings of a Savage, we are 
offered much of value but we lose much of Gauguin’s charac- 
teristic tone and are further reminded of how much of his writing 
has been omitted. 

Guérin, defending his selective approach, says he hoped to 
give the book “a somewhat biographical cast.” This he did, but 
what we need almost 80 years since Gauguin’s death, is not 
another biography, not even more stylistic and chronological 
studies of Gauguin’s development. We need a convincing inter- 
pretation of Gauguin’s oeuvre, an assessment of what Gauguin 
was ultimately about, what he achieved and how, and what it 
means. For this we must have all of Gauguin’s writings unex- 
cerpted and published in a way that lets Gauguin’s tone and in- 
tention emerge. 

The tone is an unforgiveable flaw of the Guérin/Andersen 
book. In weaving a story for the interested reader from 
Gauguin’s writings, they were cleaned up: spelling and punctua- 
tion were corrected, the order and flow of ideas were “restored,” 
missing words were suppliéd and others were even changed, as 
Guérin admits. By so many omissions and “clarifications,” 
Gauguin’s sensibility is lost, and this is particularly unfortunate 
since he strove for roughness, “savagery” in his own parlance. 
Ironically, indeed, the Guérin/Andersen volume is called The 
Writings of a Savage. 

Both Guérin and Andersen rightly acknowledge the dual 
nature of Gauguin’s personality, the ‘savage/sensitive” split 
that Gauguin refers to in a letter of February, 1888, to his wife, 
using these terms to summarize a whole set of personal and ar- 
tistic qualities that the painter (like modern man generally) tried 
to integrate (emotional and intellectual, matter and spirit, female 
and male, Tahitian and European, and so on). The translator 
Eleanor Levieux renders this crucial passage in an obscure way. 
Says Gauguin, “Il faut te souvenir qu'il ya deux natures chez 
moi: l’Indien et la sensitive. La sensitive a disparu ce qui permet à 
l'Indien de marcher tout droit et fermement.” She translates 
“natures” as “types of temperaments,” although from 
Gauguin's other uses of the term “nature” he is clearly referring 
to essential personality traits. “Indien” too, although perhaps 
associated with the American Indian in Gauguin’s mind, is 
usually translated as “savage” or “primitive.” 

Elsewhere, Levieux translates Gauguin’s word for the Tahitian 
boy who guides him on his initiation into the savage life in 
NoaNoa as “hermaphrodite” when the cognate ‘’Androgyne” 
conforms more closely to Gauguin’s intention and usage. In a let- 
. ter of October, 1888, Gauguin advised Madeleine Bernard to con- 
sider herself as “ Androgyne,” without sex, so that the spirit, the 
heart, would not be enslaved by matter, or the body. 

The correct words are necessary to understand precisely the 
terms of Gauguin’s dualism, for this “stunning contradiction” 
(in Guérin’s words) is the most revealing characteristic of 
Gauguin’s personality, and anyone dealing with Gauguin’s work 
must come to grips with his dual nature. One must see his artistic 
evolution with respect to conflict and attempts at resolution, and 
it is to Gauguin’s credit that he contained this struggle for so 
long, embodied it in his work, and offered himself as a role model 
for contemporaries and for the 20th century. Gauguin was one of 
the first modern artists to dramatize the need for personality in- 
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tegration, being in touch with one’s feelings as well as one’s in- 
tellect. And Gauguin did this in a mythological, archetypal, and 
universal language so powerful that we are just now beginning to 
understand it. 

Thus the roughness and other characteristic qualities of 
Gauguin’s prose must be preserved, not only in the name of 
truth but because they are essential to the understanding and 
significance of Gauguin’s art. Guérin makes fun of this commit- 
ment. “I have not always stuck to the exact wording of 
Gauguin’s manuscripts as has been done by editors with 
religious faithfulness and possibly excessive scruples.” A real 
loss. 

Finally, on this point, on the conflicts that Gauguin felt by be- 
ing both “sensitive and savage,” we know that he wanted to flee 
the artificialities of Paris and yet clung to his French connections, 
that he believed in women’s rights and yet treated some in- 
dividual women badly, that he advocated “dreaming over a pic- 
ture” and then overanalyzed it, that he supported natives’ rights 
and then prosecuted severely the individuals who stole from him. 
He was not a “hero,” Guérin asserts, but, he continues, “despite 
the illness that ultimately killed Gauguin he did battle down to 
his last breath on behalf of the natives and the humbler colonials. 

..” Such an interpretation, like various others in this volume, 
ignores the conflict in Gauguin’s motivations and is untrue, as 
we have learned from Bengt Danielsson’s valuable book, 
Gauguin in the South Seas. 

The tone changes in Andersen’s introduction. He confuses the 
reality of biographical fact with the fictive reality of Gauguin’s 
work, It is one thing to probe what an artist did and how he lived 
and to interpret that in the light of his written and visual work, 
and another to fault the artist for not living up to or for living out 
the terms of his fictional creations. It is like faulting Thoreau for 
eating from Mrs. Emerson’s lunch-basket instead of following 
the model he created in Walden. 

Andersen sees in Gauguin “a remarkable consistency in 
failure’ and he constantly interprets Gauguin’s life by some ar- 
bitrary external standard of mental health. In approaching 
Gauguin psychoanalytically, Andersen introduces his own 
mythology and subtlely superimposes it over Gauguiri’s. Because 
Andersen’s is familiar and more literary, laced as it is with 
Miltonic and Freudian phrases about sin and the Fall, the reader 
is easily taken in. Andersen pounces on Gauguin’s slightest 
references to sex and sexual identity and weaves them into his 
own context. He thereby creates a convincing base from which to 
view Gauguin’s work and life, but it is not Gauguin’s. Such a 
misinterpretation ignores Gauguin’s real and sincere attempi to 
write philosophically and even scientifically, and not merely to 
expiate his sins. Thus Andersen’s view that Gauguin’s move to 
the Marquesas in 1901 was “sailing one more Freudian step 
backward to ebb at the breast of his mother, just short of the fatal 
womb from which he had once been ejected — and now twice” 
ignores the reasons Gauguin gave for his move and denies the 
possibilities for a true understanding of Gauguin and his work. 

In speaking of Gauguin’s personal conflicts and dual nature, 
Andersen then claims “there was much of Gauguin which 
couldn’t pass through the filter to join with his essence.” Yet a 
few pages later, Andersen, contradicting his own assertion, 
praises Gauguin as the greatest ‘’synthétiste” in the visual arts. 
Are we to understand that although Gauguin failed to achieve 
“personality integration,” he still managed to fuse conscious and 
unconscious, male and female, spirit and matter, civilization and 
savagery, the literary and the abstract in his work? 

That Gauguin had an enormous “capacity for assimilation” 
and the ability to make art that embodies the great ideas of his 
time is the most valuable perception of Andersen’s introduction 
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because it places Gauguin in the right company (of Symbolists 
and “Synthétistes’’) and because it acknowledges that breadth of 
Gauguin’s mind. Herein lies the reward in reading Gauguin’s 
written work. 

Gauguin may not have had literary pretensions, although An- 
dersen suspects that he did. Gauguin wrote, however, not to 
make books, but to work out ideas, to assimilate information, to 
record feelings, and most important, to construct the personal 
mythology that he made of his life and work. 

The question then of Gauguin’s plagiarizing from 

_ Moerenhout in Ancien culte Mahorie (sic) and NoaNoa, or from 
Gerald Massey in L’Esprit moderne et le Catholicisme and 
Diverses Choses, although Gauguin documented both sources, is 
important as data duly noted but is additionally important 
because what Gauguin borrowed he made his own. NoaNoa es- 
pecially must be read as a poetic interior narrative and not as a 
travelogue. It is unfortunate that in this volume the all-important 
episodes in the revised NoaNoa of 1894-95, the Vairaumati 
legend and the Hina and Tefatou dialogue, and Gauguin’s 
philosophical speculations on evolution, are omitted. 

Further important omissions in the Guérin anthology are the 
opening paragraphs of Gauguin’s “Notes synthétiques” of 1884- 
85; the problematical tale of Mani-Vehbi-Zunbul-Zadi; the 
theater piece with its reversal of sex roles published in the journal 
Le Sourire (in the first issue, August 1899); the dialogue in Le 
Sourire (third issue, October 13, 1899) about how to tell when a 
painting is finished or not; the discussions in Diverses Choses 
and L'Esprit moderne about Christ and Buddha as examples of 
man’s attempt to evolve toward a more perfect state; and the dis- 
cussions in Racontars de rapin about Burne-Jones and Whistler, 
and the remarks about artistic paternity, i.e., an artist’s sources 
and influences. 

There are also many key letters missing from this anthology, 
perhaps necessarily so, and for this reason alone it would have 
been useful to include a bibiliography of the major Gauguin 
sources. In a fine review of the Guérin/Andersen collection for 
the Spring, 1979 issue of RACAR (Revue d’Art Canadienne), 
Vojtech Jirat-Wasiutynski discusses in detail the volume’s errors 
in the dating of Gauguin’s letters and also some of the problems 
in translating key phrases, so that there is no need to go into the 
subject further here. 

In short, we are given more in this volume of Gauguin's 
literary side than ever before, but in such a way that we would 
urge that the full Gauguin be offered. 

LINNEA $. DIETRICH 
University of South Florida 


ROBERT WAISSENBERGER, Vienna Secession, Vienna, Jugend 
und Volk Wien, 1971; London, Academy Editions/New 
York, Rizzoli, 1977. Pp. 144 + 66 ills., 40 in color. $35 
CHRISTIAN M. NEBEHAY, Ver Sacrum 1898-1903, Vienna, 
Edition Tusch, 1975. Pp. 324 + 410 ills. $125 


Inside Joseph Maria Olbrich’s handsome Secession exhibi- 
tion building, opened to the Viennese public on November 
12, 1898, partially destroyed by fire in 1945, and refurbished 
in 1963-64, there is stored today helter-skelter in closets and 
storage rooms an archive of turn-of-the-century documents 
so rich that the visiting foreign scholar who chances upon it 
is apt to gasp at the sheer quantity of primary source material 
so readily available to Austrian art historians. I remember 
picking up a sheet of paper from the top of a pile of cata- 


logues and letters a few years ago because I was attracted by 
its multicolor diagrams: it was a letter from Paul Signac, ad- 
dressed to the Secession directors with suggestions about 
how his works should be hung in order to preserve their 
color logic. Knowing that the Signac missive was but one of 
hundreds of such uncatalogued letters lying neglected in the 
Secession building, I learned with the utmost relief that a 
history of the Secession was being written by Robert Wais- 
senberger, author of-the study of 1966, Buchkunst aus Wien. 
Waissenberger's position with the Office of Cultural Affairs 
of the City of Vienna and his own membership in the Seces- 
sion (since 1964, as he tells us in the longest entry of the 
Index of Corresponding Secession Members at the back of 
his book) conferred upon him both physical and intellectual 
access to the Secession. In America it was hoped that the 
result of his labors would be an invaluable source book. In 
1971, Waissenberger’s “history” of the Secession appeared in 
print, published by the government-subsidized press Jugend 
und Volk Wien. A glance at the 40 color plates of Secession 
works—a good two-thirds of them already familiar through 
previous and frequent reproduction elsewhere—and a peru- 
sal of the brief large-type German text occupying less than 
half of the 144 pages suggested to me, however, that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world was not missing much. 

Time passed and in 1975 the respected antiquary and gal- 
lery director, Christian M. Nebehay, following in the tradi- 
tion of his exhaustive, meticulously compiled Gustav Klimt 
Dokumentation (1969), brought out a volume (with English 
summary) on the Secession’s elegant journal Ver Sacrum, in 
which a history of the Secession movement and of the peri- 
odical’s publishing genesis was coupled with a glorious array 
of over 150 full-page facsimile plates (including vignettes, 
decorative frames, advertisement insertions, and covers) from 
Ver Sacrum. Nebehay also included chapters on 25 Ver Sacrum 
artists and a 78-page Index with appendixes of (1) artists’ 
signatures and monograms, (2) literary contributions, (3) all 
art work reproduced in Ver Sacrum, listed alphabetically by 
artist, and (4) the first 23 exhibitions of the Secession (up to 
the time of the resignation of the Klimt group). The appen- 
dixes also contained (5) a cross-reference list of all objects 
shown in the first 23 Secession exhibitions, cited alphabeti- 
cally by artist, and (6) a comprehensive index of individuals 
mentioned in the text. None of this extremely useful data 
was necessary for the visual success of bringing out so much 
of the best of Ver Sacrum in facsimile, but Nebehay (whose 
father was Gustav Klimt’s dealer) is a tireless and dedicated 
researcher who sets his aesthetic finds in perfect historical 
frames. Here, in addition to a treasure house of reproduc- 
tions in full color, half-tone, and black-and-white, was al- 
most all you might want to know about the Vienna Secession 
but could not find in the beautiful Waissenberger German- 
language coffee-table book. 

In 1977 Rizzoli did itself a commercial favor and published 
the Waissenberger in English. Would there be any revisions, 
considering the recent spate of Viennese studies both in 
Austria and abroad? (Apart from the monographs on indi- 
vidual artists, such as Werner Fenz’s Kolo Moser of 1976, there 
are two general books: Nicolas Powell, The Sacred Spring, 
1974, and Peter Vergo, Art in Vienna 1898-1918, 1975.) Would 
Waissenberger, perhaps inspired by Nebehay’s gargantuan 
contributions, shower us with the richness of the Secession 
archive? Would that Signac letter surface? The answer is no. 
We now have an English-language coffee-table book. The 
seven chapters, with such noncommital titles as “The Way 


Becomes Clearer” and “The Torch Is Handed On,” separated 
from each other physically by elegant crimson inserts, have 
an average length of seven pages; the concluding “Torch” 
chapter is less than two full pages and neglects to mention 
that the Secession, of which Waissenberger is so pleased to 
be a member, is still in existence today. The text, alternating 
with 66 illustrations of which 40 are in color, lacks any refer- 
ence whatever to the pictorial material. The plates them- 
selves, in both black-and-white and color, are unnumbered. 
The experienced reader is not daunted by this, of course, 
being used to the vagaries of multilingual editions that em- 
ploy the same illustrations. We know what to do: turn to the 
List of Illustrations. It is alphabetical (by artist), gives full 
measurements, provenance, location, and exhibition data for 
each work of art, but forgets to mention its page placement 
within the book. And so we find ourselves flipping back and 
forth through the book, trying to remember whether we did 
indeed spot this or that artists work, picking up the thread 
of the text once more, and starting to soil ever so slightly 
those stunning crimson chapter dividers. 

But enough of such complaints; the book itself is beautiful, 
both in the Art Nouveau-style typography chosen to head 
chapters and in its pictorial (if not chronological) layout. 
What of its theme and substance? Waissenberger has pre- 
sented a brief account of the great years of the Vienna Seces- 
sion movement, from its founding in 1897 by a group of art- 
ists dissatisfied with the politics and conservative policies of 
the Künstlerhaus, through the early years of ambitious exhi- 
bitions in Olbrich's specially designed exhibition hall. The 
author documents the series of disputes that led to the exo- 
dus in 1905 of 18 of the organization’s most talented mem- 
bers, including Otto Wagner, Josef Hoffmann, Alfred Roller, 
and Klimt, and he concludes with the first stirrings of 
Expressionism as represented by Egon Schiele in the 49th 
Secession exhibition, of 1918. Waissenberger discusses the 
fact that one of the aims of the Secession was to “wrest art 
from the hands of commerce,” and he correctly asserts that 
this same high-minded principle, when put to the test of 
practicality (the founding of the glamorous Wiener Werk- 
statte in 1903), caused animosity to develop between the 
pure painters (generally “naturalists” like the latterday 
Impressionist, Josef Engelhardt) and the “total artists” (gen- 
erally “stylists” like Hoffmann and Klimt). The author also 
points out that Viennese aestheticism, with its search for the 
precious and the exquisite, promoted an attitude of exclusiv- 
ity within the Secession and in the editorial policies of its 
sumptuous publication Ver Sacrum. Although I certainly have 
no argument with Waissenberger here, I can’t help wonder- 
ing whether the charge of exclusiveness does not apply to his 
own book. Without pretending to be a scholarly work (the 
biographical index acknowledges its sources as Thieme-Becker 
and Vollmer), the book nevertheless presumes the existence 
of a reading audience so intimately acquainted with Seces- 
sion and Secession-exhibited artists that there is no need to 
identify these artists. Just list them. Again and again, exhi- 
bition upon exhibition, we get lists of names; rarely does 
there follow any characterization of individual artists, whether 
Austrian or foreign. In one instance, as many as 18 artists are 
listed by their surnames only; a page later they reappear ina 
new listing with their Christian names copiously supplied. 
(One of the few exceptions is Klimt; he rarely gets to function 
as just Klimt—even after the 49th reference to him, we still 
hear that his first name was Gustav.) When further identifi- 
cation of specific artists does occur, itis usually either slightly 
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overbearing (p. 112: “Ludwig Heinrich Jungnickel was a 
painter of animals who attained considerable standing. He 
was at this time at the peak of his talent, and his woodcuts 
are among the best work in Austria in that genre”) or the 
remarks are tantalizingly undeveloped (p. 99: “Albin Egger- 
Lienz exhibited for the first time in the Secession (32nd ex- 
hibition, 19091. ... An interesting article by Trotsky, who 
was living in Vienna at the time, predicted that Albin Egger- 
Lienz was an artist who would make his mark, and discussed 
his pictures in detail. His special interest was probably 
aroused by the revolutionary theme of these works, which 
depicted the Tyrolean revolt of 1809”). With such a buildup, 
we would expect to see reproduced one of the Egger-Lienz 
canvases that Trotsky viewed in 1909, but alas, the author 
selected a painting of 1916, The Nameless Ones of 1914. 

In addition to endlessly listing now mostly forgotten artists 
(and the footnotes for each list merely cite the appropriate 
exhibition catalogue), the book names famous personalities. 
Using a categorical writing device forbidden to most under- 
graduate students in this country, i.e., claiming without ex- 
plaining, Waissenberger cites without substantiation such 
phenomena as the following: “The Secession movement de- 
veloped against a lively cultural background. It found many 
points of contact with the contemporary literature of Peter 
Altenberg, Hermann Bahr, Rainer Maria Rilke and Arthur 
Schnitzler, and the music of . . . Arnold Schönberg, Alban 
Berg and Anton von Webern” (p. 41). The author apparently 
believes that he strengthens his case by repeating it at the 
end of the book: “Thus ended the great tradition of the early 
Secession. . . . It had influenced both music and literature. 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Richard 
von Schaukal had connections with it” (p. 102). Since Wais- 
senberger’s next sentence lists eight authors who published 
in Ver Sacrum, it would have made sense to mention that 
Rilke, Hofmannsthal, and Schaukal also contributed to Ver 
Sacrum, and that this is why they had “connections” with 
the Secession. (Rilke in fact was even willing to serve as Ver 
Sacrum’s editor, an offer that unfortunately was not taken up 
by the ever-changing inner circle of artists. They attempted 
to publish the periodical without a literary editor—whence 
the uneven quality of its issues.) 

On Waissenberger’s concluding page, we at last learn that 
Secessionism is “the Viennese form of Art Nouveau.” I think 
the general reader should have been told this much earlier 
since “the Jugendstil,” as it is cumbersomely referred to 
throughout the text, is not nearly as familiar a term to the 
English reader as “Art Nouveau.” (Other awkward transla- 
tions include “collective” for retrospective or one-person 
shows, and the use of the definite article for painting titles, 
as in The Spring and The Music.) Speaking of finesse of lan- 
guage, we are never told that the Vienna Secession deliber- 
ately chose to spell the word “Secession” with ac in order to 
distinguish itself from the Germanic form—Sezession—used 
by similar artists’ organizations in Munich and Berlin. But 
then, neither does Waissenberger tell us that in Vienna 
secession was demanded not because a new style had been 
rejected by officialdom (as had previously been the case from 
French Impressionism to the German secession movements), 
but because the artists themselves desired innovation, even 
though they did not yet know what form it would take when 
they founded their Secession. 

Waissenberger’s emphasis on the impact on the Secession 
of modern architecture with its concern for the “total work 
of art” is cogent and most important. His diffusionist logic, 
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1 Carl Moll, Self-Portrait i in the Studio, 1906 


however, is shaky: “Most of the Art Nouveau architects of 
world standing had contact with Vierina, notably Victor Horta, 
Henry van de Velde, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, Otto Wag- 
ner, Joseph Maria Olbrich and Josef Hoffmann, and this in 
turn made the influence of Vienna truly worldwide” (p. 18). 

A whole paragraph on page 88 is devoted to the Palais Stoclet, 

but the general redder is not informed until page 112 that 
this masterpiece of the Wiener Werkstätte is in Brussels, not 
Vienna. 

To whom is this brief but list-laden history of the Seces- 
sion addressed? What operetta audience does the author 
have in mind when he minimizes all stylistic influerices on 
Klimt in favor of Vierinese Luft? “Many other influences can 
be discerned in Klimt, including those of van Gogh, Hodler, 
and Oriental art, all influerices which were consciously used. 
But ultimately it was the soft, musical air of Vienna which 
inspired Klimt’s painting” (p. 71). Are the iconoclastic, 
Expressionist composers previously cited by Waissenberger— 
Schonberg, Berg, and Webern—even remotely associated with 
“soft, musical air”? Is Waissenberger’s readership so depen- 
dent on Viennese oxygen that it would be demoralizing to let 
slip that Hodler, who is frequently mentioned in the text, was 
‘Swiss? Perhaps Waissenberger is as unaware of this fact as 
he is of the fact that the work by Hodler he lists as being 
shown in Vienna in 1904, Day and Night, (p. 74) is actually 
two paintings—two of the Swiss master’s greatest allegorical 
canvases: Night, painted in 1890, and Day, painted some 
eight years later. 

In spite of Waissenberger’s obvious love for Secession his- 
tory, the reader has the impression that the author is not 
soundly acquainted with the art of the period. It is mislead- 
ing, for example, to refer to the figures of George Minne’s 
great fountain of kneeling boys as “five kneeling men” (p. 
55)—indeed, to call Minne’s attenuated youths “men” is to 
misunderstand their nuances of androgyny, so in keeping 
with Symbolist ambivalence. And although, as Waissenber- 
ger reports, Minne’s fountain was “derided in Vienna,” the 


Secession painter Carl Moll so admired it that he not only 
acquired a marble replica of one of the kneeling boys, but 
also incorporated it into his Self-Portrait in the Studio, 1906 
(Fig. 1), which shows his other proud possession, Van Gogh’s 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother. Surely, this “inventory” paint- 
ing would have been a more appropriate work by Moll to 
reproduce than My Living Room of 1903 (p. 37). And, given 
that Waissenberger wished to reproduce My Living Room in- 
stead (to which the List of Illustrations typically omits any 
page or plate number), surely it would have been relevant to 
tell us that Moll’s living room was designed by Josef Hoff- 
mann, which is why Moll painted it—surely a Secession-re- 
lated piece of information. But perhaps the author has re- 
served such information as this for his footnotes? No. Out of 
129 notes, less than five are substantive; the others refér only 
to exhibition catalogues from which the lists of names come. 

The constant footnote references to Secession catalogues con- 
firm that Waissenberger has indeed had access to the Seces- 
sion archive, and once in the text a comment is made that 
indicates Waissenberger knows about all those letters still 
stored in the Secession: “Wassily Kandinsky wrote a letter of 
enquiry to the [Secession] organizers, but his work does not 
appear in the catalogue” [of the 24th exhibition, Nov.~Dec. 

1905] (p. 97). This intriguing bit of information is not foot- 
noted. 

One oft-repeated misassumption about Kokoschka and 
Schiele, religiously iterated by Waissenberger in his final 
page of text, must not go uncorrected, Concerning the 49th 
Secession exhibition, organized by Schiele in March of 1918, 
Waissenberger writes dramatically: “Only Kokoschka’s works 
were missing: there was an embittered rivalry between him 
and Egon Schiele” (p. 112). Actually the two artisis held each 
other in esteem at this time. Only later, as he saw the spot- 
light of Viennese Expressionism focus upon Schiele (who 
died in 1918), did Kokoschka’s virulent and outspoken dislike 
of Schiele develop. Late in 1917 Schiele invited Kokoschka, 
who was living in Dresden at that timé, in self-imposed exile 
from Vienna, to participate in the 49th Secession exhibit. 
Kokoschka’s polite but adamant refusal; dated January 6, 
1918, explains: 


. Although I wish all success to the efforts of the Society 
as you have established it, I shall not participate in any 
exhibition in Vienna—a position which I have maintained 
for many years. Since I have no indication that the opin- 
ions of the circles which concern themselves there with art 
have improved towards my art, I shall never again be in- 
clined to feel at home there, not even with the least impor- 
tant of my works. 


This illuminating letter is in the Josef Hoffmann-Egon Schiele 
Archive in the Vienna Rathaus. There are hundreds of such 
letters in the Secession archive. It is a great pity that Waissen- 
berger, given a chance to update his Secession history, did not 
choose to avail himself of the papers in the Secession. Whereas 
Christian M. Nebehay in his Ver Sacrum 1898-1903 has given 
us an art-historical and aesthetic banquet, Robert Waissenberger 
has settled for a decaffeinated history of the Vienna Secession, 
with a text as impoverished as its subject matter is rich. Attention, 
all graduate students and scholars looking for a trove of turn-of- 
the-century material—it is all there, still untapped, under the 
“golden cabbage” dome of the Secession. Good hunting! 


ALESSANDRA COMINI 
Southern Methodist University 


NATHANIEL BURT, Palaces for the People: A Social History of 
the American Art Museum, Boston and Toronto, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1977. Pp. 446; 27 ills. $15 


This book is worth reviewing in the Art Bulletin for several 
reasons. Its title suggests that it would be of interest to art 
historians; it contains a large amount of information, however 
sketchy, about a large number of American museums; and it of- 
fers a convenient basic bibliography. 

A social history of American art museums is something that 
many of us would like to read. Many of us might wonder 
whether there has been a general American philosophy under- 
lying the creation of art museums, or whether there have been 
common philosophical approaches by boards of trustees, or by 
great museum directors, or by ineffective museum directors. Are 
there a few basic motives that prompt people to establish art 
museums instead of expressing civic devotion or simple vanity in 
other ways? Are there reasons why wealthy people in certain 
parts of the country have seldom put their fortunes into the 
collecting of gréat art and the establishment of important 
museums? Other readers might want to understand the process 
by which museums became institutions for public éducation and 
even entertainment, rather than places for quiet contemplation. 
We might want to learn why American museum directors think it 
worthwhile to pay millions of dollars for individual pictures; is 
there something real or perceived in American society that makes 
this desirable? Do museum practices mirror any aspects of a 
commercial society? Do directors of museums at women’s 
colleges experience the same problems that face women’s college 
fund-raisers, in particular, the tendency of married couples to be 
mioré generous to the husband’s college than to the wife’s? Many 
of us might welcome a book in which meaningful statistics were 
analyzed concerning the social class of great collectors and 
museum directors. We might like to have valid generalizations 
made about whether and why important American collectors 
have often been self-made men, or children of the cteators of the 
family fortune, or inheritors of long-established wealth. What 
factors motivate people to found new museums or to give their 
treasures to large, established museums? The author Nathaniel 
Burt tells us, in reference to the portrait of Juan de Pareja at the 
Metropolitan Museum, that the picture is of a “mulatto [!] and 
hence very desirable; any older painting involving negritude in- 
creases in value for just that reason.” We might well like to know 
how this became true, if indeed it is true; museum curatorial 
staffs and boards of trustees have not traditionally included 
blacks; although a few museums have recently changed their 
traditional practices. Some careful studies could clarify this 
matter. We might like to have a social history that tells us where 
museum buildings are located. Are they usually downtown, in 
newly developed areas of expensive residence, or in some other 
location, depending upon the date of construction or other fac- 
tors? Have museums become catalysts for recent urban renewal 
schemes? Have they been linked to the philosophical or historical 
development of the parks in which some of them are located? 

Those are just a few of the large and small things that one 
might expect to have in a “social history” written by an academic 
historian. Burt is, however, a writer about society (he is a com- 
poser and novelist as well). His interpretation of social history is 
different, although the book jacket states that the author, by 
“carefully examining the past and present of the American 
museum ... poses critical questions about the future of our” 
museums, 

` Burt offers an account of famous collectors and their careers, 
and tells us which museums they founded or helped. The num- 
ber of characters in his cast gives evidence of the author’s wide 
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reading, although his somewhat unfocused research has left him 
unable to address large questions in a sustained, clearly 
organized, and satisfying way. Nevertheless, a reader who wants 
to know how collectors made their money, or which had uncouth 
manners or illegitimate children will find this book a handy 
source of information. It will help a reader who needs the names 
of the leading donors to museums in Ohio, or who wants to find 
the oldest college museum in the country. Someone who has 
never caught up with the events surrounding the Metropolitan’s 
centennial celebration, or who wants to refresh his memory 
about charges that New York and Boston museums obtained ab- 
jects illegally can do so with the help of this book. The volume 
may even make amusing bedtime reading for sober professional 
historians. 

In view of the long list of people whom Burt introduces to us, 
it seems ungrateful to ask about others, but I did miss an account 
of Joseph Hirshhorn and the establishment of his very famous 
musetim, an institution to which the author refers only in pass- 
ing as the Chutzpah Palace”! We hear only the surname of Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer, who left an exceptional group of works to the 
Metropolitan, and there is not a word about the interesting social 
history of the migration of the Gallatin Collection from New 
York to Philadelphia. 

If the Brooklyn Museum is “one of the largest and best in the 
country,” we wonder why Burt gives it no more than four sen- 
tences. Its history began when Brooklyn was a large city in- 
dependent of Manhattan; it was opened just before Brooklyn 
became part of New York City; it continues in precarious finan- 
cial condition in a social setting different from that of its founda- 
tion years. It has long had a children’s education program. It now 
has a gallery devoted to local art (and apparently a special set of 
criteria for choosing material to be exhibited there). Its important 
exhibitions have recently included a number that attracted 
special audiences (e.g., feminists, Afro-Americans) as well as the 
general public. Its directors generally have not come from 
Brooklyn or from numerically dominant ethnic groups there. All 
this is material from which social history can be made. 

Nevertheless, some people will surely enjoy Burt's fluent style 
and informal tone. The book contains abundant anecdotes and 
catchy expressions (often emphasized by capital letters, e.g., 
Hoving Happenings, Great Titans). One might guess from this 
book that Burt is a witty conversationalist, although he is not 
above making ethnic generalizations or lingering over the lives of 
people with inherited wealth. Perhaps he hoped to appeal to the 
public that enjoys some gossip with its “history,” but a book 
meant for the general public does not have to lack significance. It 
is a pity that all of Burt’s work, literary skill, and wit were not 
joined to a meaningful and better edited text. 

CAROL HERSELLE KRINSKY 
New York University 


SHEILA L. WEINER, Ajanfa: Its Place in Buddhist Art, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1977. Pp. 
138; 104 ills. $14.75 


The 31 caves of Ajanta are cut into an isolated valley 300 
kilometers northeast of Bombay. They are exceptional in pre- 
serving architecture, sculpture, and painting, and hence in 
demonstrating how a Buddhist monastic community shaped, 
decorated, and depicted its world. Scholarship about Ajanta 
epitomizes the historical uncertainty that surrounds most 
products of ancient India. Although five central caves are accept- 
ed as belonging to the first centuries B.C. and A.D, the date of the 
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remaining caves on either side is a subject of hot dispute. Wayne 
Begley has constructed a long chronology, stretching from ca. 
A.D. 450 until 600. Walter Spink has constructed a shorter one, 
his latest version condensed into the years 462 to 483. Begley’s 
scheme is based principally on a broad discrepancy in the 
palaeography of inscriptions and in artistic style. He views the 
stylistic development in terms of a Classical-to-Baroque 
sequence and argues the necessity of a long development. 
Spink’s dates lean upon his argument that the 5th-century in- 
scriptions of the region record both the beginning and the end (or 
nearly so) of the carving of the caves. His absolute dates narrow 
as the downfall of the Vakataka dynasty accelerates in his mind. 
Spink and Begley consider the same elements, such as ground 
plans and pillar types, and they relate these primarily to other 
caves in the western Deccan. They have arrived at a similar 
relative sequence for the caves, suggesting that the carving in 
general proceeded outward from the center of the site. 

Sheila Weiner’s ideas were formulated at roughly the same 
time as those of Spink and Begley and in the form of a disserta- 
tion, which was rewritten but not substantially altered in the pre- 
sent book. (The exact relationship between the development of 
the three scholars’ ideas is almost as complex as that of the caves 
themselves.) Weiner presents a very long sequence, from ca. A.D. 
400 to 600, but her order is not that of Begley. She uses the same 
inscriptions to very different effect than either of the other 
authors, and she uses comparisons with figural sculpture from 
farther afield in India. In brief, for her the two assembly halls 
(caitya grha) bracket the period in which the caves were hewed, 
the facade of Cave 19 having been begun first and the interior of 
Cave 26 having been finished last. Between these terminals, she 
presents the principal dwelling caves (vihäras) as overlapping in 
their excavation throughout two centuries. 

At this point, non-Ajantologists, even among historians of In- 
dian art, may be tempted to cry a plague on all chronologies, Cer- 
tainly there are dangers of overstating the assurance with which 
any dating can be argued and of simply pursuing the subject at 
greater length than the circumstantial evidence warrants. Weiner 
avoids the last pitfall, for her explicit discussion of chronology is 
brief. Yet ultimately she sets out to order the caves and to relate 
them sequentially to the rest of Indian art. She uses evidence 
from three spheres, each of which, taken singly, she admits is in- 
conclusive: inscriptions, iconography, and figural style. This is a 
procedure common enough in dealing with the past, where 
evidence is rarely 100 percent certain. It appears to me that the 
present effort fails to create a probability of over 50 percent for 
the dates proposed. I shall deal briefly with matters of 
chronology here, for a review is hardly a forum for the solution 
of so complex a problem. Moreover, Weiner’s book makes many 
interesting suggestions about other subjects, Insofar as these are 
independent of chronology, they advance our understanding of 
Ajanta and deserve attention. 

An initial historical chapter discusses political dynasties at 
length but suggests that the role of ruling families in relation to 
art is small. Thus Weiner finds that the Buddhist complex at 
Ajanta was at least partly excavated under the Vakatakas, a 
Hindu dynasty. Pre-Vakataka history and north-south connec- 
tions through the Deccan are stressed, setting the stage for 
Weiner’s thesis that work at Ajanta was under way by 400 and 
depended upon southern sources. Although she admits uncer- 
tainties in her interpretation of the inscriptions related to the 
caves themselves, I believe that the conclusions she reaches are in 
several critical cases unconvincing. 


(1) A very fragmentary record in the Court of Cave 26, 


previously assigned to the 8th century (i-e., a later addition to the 
cave) is attributed by Weiner to the early Rastrakiita dynasty and 
placed in the late 4th or early 5th century. She cites an earlier dis- 
cussion that seems to permit this possibility but adduces no 
positive palaeographic evidence. In fact, the writing of this frag- 
ment is considerably more advanced than any early Rästraküta 
record. Thus inscriptional evidence for a commencement at 
Ajanta around A.D. 400 is lacking. 


(2) The Bagh copper plate (and hence the carving of the Bagh 
caves) is assigned here to ca. 416 rather than 487, both of which 
dates are possible depending on the era. One of Weiner’s reasons 
for her dating is the use of Prakrit in related but earlier inscrip- 
tions. This is not impossible even early in the 5th century, and at 
any rate the Bagh plate itself is pure Sanskrit. Palaeography is 
also invoked, in that the Bagh inscription uses the nail-headed 
script found in one early Vakataka inscription. Yet the use of this 
as opposed to the more common box- {or knob-) headed script 
seems to me at this point a matter of regional style rather than of 
date. Thus for Bagh we might say that the inscription admits a 
date of 487 or before for some of the carving, and we must de- 
pend upon the caves themselves and their relationships to other 
sites if we wish to specify the dates further. 


(3) An inscription of Ajanta Cave 17, which describes its 
donor as causing another shrine to the west to be made, is inter- 
preted by Weiner to demonstrate that Cave 19 (to the west) was 
largely excavated at this point. Spink, who also equates the 
western shrine with Cave 19, uses this reference to argue that 
work on the two was roughly contemporaneous. Begley points 
out that it is not certain that Cave 19 is the shrine in question. 


(4) The Kanheri copper plate, probably of a.D. 493, refers to 
the “augmenting kingdom” of the Traikütakas; an inscription in 
Ajanta Cave 16 records the last Vakätaka ruler’s conquest of 
Triküta. From these Weiner concludes that Cave 16 must be later 
than 493. Spink uses the same two pieces of information to 
argue that Cave 16 precedes the Kanheri plate. Both take the two 
records at face value, rather than considering that they might 
record minor triumphs in the 300 kilometers between Ajanta and 
Kanheri. 


Although iconography and style are the subjects of separate 
chapters, the discussion understandably weaves between the 
two. The Buddhist content of the images is seen as the fun- 
damental determinant of form. The assumption that ideas give 
birth to formal characteristics is longstanding in the field of In- 
dian art, insofar as form is not dismissed as mere “accident,” 
Coomaraswamy’s term. The difficulties of this position are 
demonstrated by Weiner’s statement that a progressive suppres- 
sion of detail in the Buddha figure during the 5th century is the 
result of an increasingly docetic conception of the Buddha (p. 
91). Might not an aesthetic urge also play a role in the process of 
simplification, and might not images also shape the way the 
Buddha was conceived? Obviously, neither position is tenable in 
absolute terms. Even greater than the danger of seeing one-way 
relationships between Buddhism and art is the fact that this posi- 
tion encourages, for the sake of neat correlation, an oversim- 
plification in both spheres. We must be aware of the complexity 
of phenomena subsumed under the form of a work of art and 
under its intellectual context, and we must grant some mutuality 
of interaction between the two. 

A large issue in the chapter on iconography is the appearance 
of new hand and leg positions for images of the Buddha. Weiner 


sees an incursion of examples with the legs pendant 
(pralambapädäsana) around the end of the Sth century. This 
solid contribution on her part led Spink to reevaluate the dating 
of Cave 16, which he divides into two phases in a detailed arti- 
cle.t The teaching gesture (dharmacakra mudrä), used previously 
with cross-legged images, Weiner sees as part of an upsurge of 
docetic imagery initiated at Ajanta. In fact it is difficult to think 
of the Indian version of this gesture as originating in Ajanta, 
even accepting Weiner’s dates for the caves. Two examples are 
now known from Mathurä, the first of which seems to be late 4th 
century (Lucknow Archaeological Museum B2; Cleveland 
Museum of Art 73.214). Weiner’s logic in identifying Ajanta as 
the source of this gesture in Sarnath rather than vice versa is 
faulty. She argues that Sarnath does not explain the Ajanta 
sculptors’ preference for leaving one shoulder of the Buddha 
bare, yet she accepts the possibility that Sarnath artists borrowed 
the gesture without the Ajanta robe pattern. Obviously, in the 
first case “source” seems conceived too literally as a complete 
model. Images combining the teaching gesture with a pendant leg 
position are sometimes unidentifiable in narrative terms. But of- 
ten these are used for the Great Miracle of Sravasff in images 
from both Sarnath and the western Deccan (e.g., Kanheri Cave 
90, identified by the serpents below). From this, one might con- 
nect the two with the miraculous emphasis of the Sarvastivadin 
sect as easily as with the docetic ideas that Weiner invokes. 
Throughout this book runs an association of new develop- 
ments with the Mahasamghikas, like the Sarvastivadins, an ad- 
vanced sect within the Hfnayäna or Little Vehicle. Certainly the 
fact that the only sectarian inscription at Ajanta is 
Mahäsamghika makes this group a likely candidate for the oc- 
cupancy of the caves there. Likewise in earlier southern develop- 
ments at Amaravati, they apparently sponsored the introduction 
of the Buddha image, as H. Sarkar has pointed out. In Mathura, 
however, the Sarvastivadins seem to lead. The monk Bala, donor 
of the first known Buddha images made there, was associated 
with that sect. As late as the 5th century, the Buddha’s robe was 


consistently shown as belted at Mathura, corresponding to : 


Sarvastivadin rather than Mahäsamghika monastic style. In 
general, it seems fair to say that in different contexts the various 
advanced Hinayäna groups were likely to encourage artistic in- 
novations. 

The problem of doctrinal associations is more interesting and 
more vexing. Weiner, like many scholars, identifies the 
Mahäsamghikas as proto-Mahayäna and stresses their concept 
of the Buddha as a divinity, which distinguishes them from the 
conservative Hinayanists. From this she moves rapidly to the 
three-body (trik@ya) doctrine, a rigid and abstract classification 
of three aspects of the nature of the Buddha. This doctrine 
remains characteristic of the Yogäcarins and later Tantric 
Buddhists, despite their tendency to find the idea in the works of 
other schools and despite the possible appearance of such ideas 
in one non-Yogacära text of the 5th century. Buddhologists have 
taken art historians to task for our loose use of the trikäya, with 
frequent confusion about which body of the Buddha corre- 
sponds to the image.? In the case of Ajanta and of contemporary 
Gupta art, there is no evidence to connect any works of art with 
this concept or with the Yogacarins. An obsession with the 
trikäya leads Weiner to find it in the Ajanta Cave 16 inscription 


1Walter Spink, “ Ajanta’s Chronology: The Crucial Cave,” Ars Orien- 
talis, x, 1975, 143. 


2Lewis R. Lancaster, “ An Early Mahayana Sermon about the Body of the 
Buddha and the Making of Images,” Artibus Asiae, xxxvi, 1974, 287. 
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that describes the hall as dedicated to the three jewels or triratna. 
The latter is a cliché in early Buddhism, referring to the Buddha, 
his doctrine, and the Buddhist community, and had nothing to do 
with the concept of the Buddha himself. Certainly the 
relationship between images and changing ideas of the Buddha is 
worth considering. Yet Mahäsamghika and even Mahayana 
docetism had appeared by the 2nd century A.D, to judge from the 
date of translation of the texts into Chinese; it is puzzling that 
these ideas should take physical shape 300 years after their ver- 
bal formulation. 

In the chapter on style, the treatment of the Buddha’s robe is 
considered, with a distinction between the northern iconic type, 
in which both shoulders are covered, and the southern, in which 
one shoulder is bared. This is generally valid and represents one 
way in which Ajanta follows a southern pattern. Yet the distinc- 
tion is pursued excessively, for example in a small relief from 
Amaravati (pl. 67). The two scenes here, which Weiner describes 
as iconic and narrative on the basis of robe types, have both been 
identified as incidents from a single narrative sequence.? 
Likewise a “conceptual” distinction between two paired Buddhas 
on the facade of Ajanta Cave 19 seems overstated. Differences 
here might be understood as the reflection of different sculptors 
or as deliberate variations to enliven the symmetry of the façade, 
In narrative scenes in both areas the two robe types seem to be 
used on an ad hoc basis to separate moments in the story. 
Another factor may be attitudes towards monastic propriety; to 
leave one shoulder bare was a sign of reverence, hence reserved 
for images of monks or Buddhas in specific situations. 

Weiner sees a reductive urge in the sculpture of Ajanta as the 
source for a progressive suppression of detail throughout the 
sculpture of north India in this period. The account of this 
process begins with an eloquent and sensitive interpretation of 
the shrine image in Cave 16 in relation to earlier shrine images at 
Ajanta. The process is, however, extended to the later image of 
Cave 26 with more difficulty. There bulk may be reduced, but 
there is a dry complication of the contours of the figure that is 
often found in the 6th century and later. As for the Gupta 
sculpture of north India, I find it very hard to see a general 
development along these lines. In one summary, three dated ex- 
amples are cited as a basis for this generalization (p. 106). The 
first, the Udayagiri Varaha, is a large Hindu relief, semi-narrative 
in subject, which cannot fairly be compared with Buddha images. 
The second, a Mathura Tirthamkar, is indeed simple, being 
naked like all Jain images. The third is a Buddha from 
Mankuwar, whose recently reinterpreted date (428/29) makes it 
a predecessor of the more elaborate Govindnagar Buddha of 
434/35, mentioned elsewhere in passing. It is clearly a mistake to 
form a single linear sequence out of the developments of 
sculpture at Mathura and Sarnath. Although simplification may 
be a motivating principle in each separately in the early 5th 
century, by the fourth decade Mathura sculptors sought to make 
the main image more complex with varied, asymmetrical drapery 
patterns. In all fairness, the dating of Gupta sculpture is a murky 
subject in which it is still difficult to discern the general tenden- 
cies of development. The ambitious goal of placing Ajanta within 
Indian art would necessitate a book twice as long. 

The generalization that narrative sculpture declines during 
this period seems to me a half-truth based upon too limited a 


3C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Government 
Museum, Madras, 1956, pl. Lx. Weiner may wish to disagree with the 
identification of the upper panel as Nanda pining before the Buddha, but 
by calling it an iconic Enlightenment scene she seems to avoid the issue. 
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body of evidence. Admittedly, there is little at Ajanja, although 
the plethora of painting there, often richly narrative (if not 
straightforward in organization), makes one wonder whether the 
absence there of narrative in sculpture is not a function of its 
abundance in another medium. In medieval Indian art of the 6th 
century and later, narrative subjects are also minimized in many 
areas. Yet within the 5th century, it seems to me that the 
narrative impulse is not consistently in decline but is often 
deliberately played against iconic forms. It is misleading to draw 
a general line of development between the richly dramatic reliefs 
of Amaravati (at a point when Mathura and Sarnath were weak 


in narrative subjects) and the icon-centered world of 9th-century : 


north India. 

Weiner begins hér consideration of figural style with the argu- 
ment that such forms are more reliable than the decorative ele- 
ments of architecture as a chronological guide. This is 
unnecessary, for no one should object to her decision to focus on 
a part of the carving that Spink and Begley have not examined so 
carefully. Moreover, to dismiss the consideration of pilasters as 
unreliable because all are not consistent in a single cave seems ex- 
cessive. This is to overlook the refined sequence of carving that, 
for example, Spink’s article on Cave 16 presents. Weiner herself 
must admit that the Buddha images on the front of Cave 19 span 
a range of time. I fail to find her “conceptual” principles based 
upon Buddhist ideas more satisfactory than the Wôlfflinian prin- 
ciples invoked by both Spink and Begley. Any theory about 
Ajanta must recognize the interruption and resumption of work 
there, which complicates a simple chronological sequence. 

A problem in the background of this book is the sources of the 
Ajanta sculptors. Weiner presents a new and daring picture of 
major south Indian influence, a position made somewhat credible 
by her early dating of the caves, which narrows the gap between 
them and the sculpture of Andhra (ending ca. A.D. 300). Too of- 
ten Ajanta has been subsumed under the Gupta style of north In- 
dia, and it is good to see its distinctiveness recognized. Southern 
influence is borne out by the way in which the Buddha’s robe 
falls. The argument is less convincing when it comes to a com- 
parison between the facade of Cave 19 and a Nagarjunakonda 
stele showing a stiipa. Neither is it reasonable to ascribe the ser- 
pent or Naga cult at Ajanta to southern influence. Such cults 
were equally strong at Mathura and were probably so 
widespread that no outside source need be sought. A consider- 
ation of architectural ornament would point more in the direction 
of north India, although in this area also Ajanta shows forms in- 
dependent of external influence. Possibly the central Vakataka 
area of Vidarbha may form a missing link, for a Saiva image 
recently found at Manasar is an elegant version of the Guardians 
of Cave 19. At most we can say that the Ajanta sculptors did not 
come from any identifiable outside region, although they shared 
many forms with adjoining areas. Perhaps the question of 
sources is not one in which one can go beyond speculation. 

Stimulating ideas are abundant in this work. Although I do 
not concur in Weiner’s interpretation of the role of doctrine, it is 
healthy that she raises such questions. Many of her ideas would 
seem more at home in articles than in a book.4 The present 
volume is not addressed to the non-specialist. Yet to be satisfac- 
tory for the specialist, it would have to be more systematic and, 
insofar as chronology was pursued, perhaps less interesting. The 
University of California Press must bear some responsibility for 


4In fact, the chapter on iconography has appeared in that form, little 
changed except for improvements in the writing. Sheila L. Weiner, 
“ Ajanta Iconography and Chronology,” East and West, xxvi, 1976, 343. 


presenting this work as a book when it is not quite that. It might 

also have produced a more attractive volume. The plates are dis- 
appointing with respect to simple legibility. 

JOANNA WILLIAMS 

University of California, Berkeley 


STELLA KRAMRISCH, The Hindu Temple, 2 vols., New Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1976. Pp. xi + 466; 80 pls. Rs. 250 


GEORGE MICHELL, The Hindu Temple, An Introduction to Its 
Meaning and Forms, New York, Harper and Row, 1977. 
Pp. 192; 106 ills. $25 


Republication of Stella Kramrisch’s The Hindu Temple (1946) is 
a major event. First published by the University of Calcutta in a 
limited edition, the two volumes have commanded a high price 
on the book market in recent years. The reprint reproduces the 
quality of the original, only lopping off the excessive margins of 
the first edition. Availability and price alone cannot justify giv- 
ing notice of this reprint in the Art Bulletin, but the significant 
place these volumes have as a work of scholarship can. 

No review of The Hindu Temple appeared in the Art Bulletin 
when the volumes were first published. The logical reviewer of it 
within the art establishment was Ananda Coomaraswamy, of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who died in 1947. Although he 
wrote no review, the appearance of The Hindu Temple did in- 
spire him to write an article of his own, “An Indian Temple: The 
Kandariya Mahadeo,” one of the more succinct of his later es- 
says, which appeared both in Art in America, and in Silpi as part 
of a special issue on “Art as Symbol.”! In Artibus Asiae, Alfred 
Salmony, in a highly favorable review, was reduced to presenting 
summary quotations from Kramrisch’s volumes.? The book must 
have been a shock as well as a revelation; certainly it was not 
easy quickly to comprehend. Here I shall summarize her accom- 
plishment, then try to assess its significance. 

Kramrisch begins her exposition of the temple with the site: its 
significance, selection, preparation. She then takes up the plan, 
which is based on a sacred diagram and on the square: She traces 
roots for ritual practices in the remnants of explanations preser- 
ved in practical manuals from the 6th to 15th centuries and from 
more.ancient religious literature. She follows her discussion of 
“Plan” with a section on “Plan and Supernal Man,” raising the 
question of religious significance from the plan into her discus- 
sion of the temple’s elevation. Only with Part rv does she return 
to the material construction of the temple, to the “substances of 
which the temple is built” (brick, stone, wood, plaster), dealing 
with both their practical and religious value. She ends this sec- 
tion on materials with a description of a major rite of construc- 
tion, the  Garbhadhana,” the planting of the “germ” of the tem- 
ple, for the understanding of which she has prepared the reader. 

Kramrisch’s next sections deal with practical architectural 
matters: names and origins of the temple, superstructures, and 
proportionate measurements. She brings together often con- 
flicting data, and handles it synthetically as well as analytically. 
She finds origins for the temple in the altar, the dolmen, and the 
tabernacle and in “the image of the mountain and the cavern,” a 


1 Art in America, xxxv, 1947; Silpi, 1, 1947, reprinted in 
Coomaraswamy, 1: Selected Papers, Traditional Art and Symbolism, ed. 
Roger Lipsey, Princeton, 1977, 3f. 


2 Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, 246f. 


combination of image and substance typical of her methodology. 
Superstructural types she classifies as pyramidal or curvilinear 
(with significant subtypes). In a summary section on “Function 
and Form of the Superstructure,” she unites material form with 
that of symbol. The temple is “sheath” for a world axis; essence 
and shadow are one. The history of Hindu architecture for 
Kramrisch becomes “an exchange of forms within a community 
of symbols” (p. 220), a possibility for architecture to which some 
modern architects have now returned. 

The short last section of Kramrisch’s text discusses the orna- 
ment and images that clothe the temple surface (“symbols of en- 
try and exit” and “of reintegration’), the external forms that 
greet our eyes first. Her text is followed by brief descriptions of 
the 80 photographs by Raymond Burnier (who often oiled 
sculptures to get a better image), all fine examples of Kramrisch’s 
capacity as cataloguer. A long Appendix discusses the “hundred- 
and-one temples” in the Visnudharmottara; three others give in 
Sanskrit the text of important chapters from the 
Vastupurusavidhana of Narada, the Hayasirsapajicaratra, and 
the Kamikagama. A list of sources, an index, and Burnier’s plates 
complete the volume. The structure of these volumes is both as 
transparent and opaque as that of Mann’s Magic Mountain; 
Kramrisch builds the temple from the inside out. 

What has the significance of these volumes been? In India, no 
scholar since Kramrisch has been able to deal with temple 
architecture without both paying her tribute and crediting her 
for inspiration. When she wrote this work, Western attitudes 
towards Indian architecture were, at their best, archaeological. 
Kramrisch’s review in 1944 of Percy Brown’s Indian Architec- 
ture (Buddhist and Hindu), a book still used as a text in India and 
abroad, had gently pointed out what it had done and what it had 
not attempted.? To Kramrisch, the need was to place the temple 
within a tradition that could give back to the temple its 
significance, then to show how that significance was given form. 
For years while she was living in India, Kramrisch worked with 
pandits searching through texts available on temple architecture; 
she also wandered the difficult paths to standing temples, and in 
numerous articles wove together her rich experience over many 
years.4 The Hindu Temple is a re-creation of the temples she 
found in text and field; to some it has seemed too much a re- 
creation, but only in the sense, for example, that Robert Lowell’s 
“Imitations” transform and re-create the poems they translate. 

In India, many who carry on the archaeological tradition have 
been inspired by Kramrisch. If few can follow, few can forget the 
radical transformation her words wrought in their image of the 
sacred structures of Hindu India. Kramrisch herself tells of Nor- 
man Brown’s comment when she came to America that it would 
be only a hundred years that scholars would reach a point where 
they could test whether what she had written was wrong or right. 
I understand why Coomaraswamy was inspired to write his own 
article inspired by Kramrisch and not a review. Yet the time of 
reckoning has come sooner than Brown predicted, and her work 


3 “The theory and practice of Indian architecture ... are deliberately left 
untouched ... A study of this text-book will qualify the student for an 
understanding of Indian religious architecture on lines which though not 
followed, are envisaged by the author,” Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, xu, 1944, 211f. 


# Kramrisch reached India in 1921. She published widely on painting, 
sculpture, and iconography. She wrote on “Kalinga Temples” in the 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art (1, 1, 1934, 43f), of which 
she was an editor from 1933 to 1950, translated an article by H. Zimmer, 
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stands up well. Enough new research on texts and temples has 
been accomplished since Kramrisch wrote that both the dimen- 
sions and limits of what she contributed in The Hindu Temple 
can begin to be clear. 

First, Kramrisch turned our thinking around, restoring to the 
temple its living ritual and its value as symbol. She is strong on 
the continuities of meaning, weak on the particularities of use, 
Second, she never isolates “symbol” from actual monuments. 
What actually survives was always behind the farthest reaching 
of her speculations. The extant and extraordinary monuments of 
India inspired her search through available texts. Third, the texts 
that she found (or that were presented to her by Indian 
scholarship) were accounted for critically; there was always 
tespect for what was not clear or even obscure; but what could 
be gleaned was gathered and combined with what did exist in the 
archaeological record to make a “system” equal to the temple it- 
self. Lastly, insight and intuition, hard reasoning and emotion, all 
were expressed in language that could impress if not overwhelm 
the reader, language rich enough in its repetitive cadences to en- 
compass the numerous loose bits of evidence that had been 
collected and to inspire the brick-makers of scholarship in suc- 
ceeding generations. Such language competes with much 
obscurer writings of her period; it was necessary to overcome the 
dusty scientism of generations of archaeological reports. 

Beneath Kramrisch’s seemingly timeless and universal 
thetoric, ponderous partly because of the style of the texts on 
which it draws, is a shrewd sense of historical limits, of the stages 
and levels of evidence we use for art-historical scholarship. Facts 
are there, collected in all their confusion; they can still be used by 
a younger scholar as he is able. But Kramrisch’s task in writing 
The Hindu Temple had become largely literary: to re-create the 
temple whole for a world that saw only the stones. 

We know more now than she did then about the historical 
horizons of Hindu architecture. A recent collection of essays, 
Studies in Indian Temple Architecture, can only in part indicate 
the ground covered by scholarship since she wrote.5 The En- 
cyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture being prepared by the 
American Institute of Indian Studies at Benares will be able to lay 
out the archaeological and historical framework in a way that 
neither Brown nor Kramrisch could have attempted. Yet Kramrisch’s 
synthetic image of the temple, her recreation of the Hindu vision, 
places demands on such new knowledge that cannot be ignored. 

Kramrisch had attempted a broad morphology of temple 
types, separate from the conflicting lists of temples in surviving 
texts. We now know more of the morphology of temple struc- 
tures; terms in texts are better understood, and their applicability 
to standing monuments has been more thoroughly 
demonstrated. Yet Kramrisch has rarely been proved wrong; her 
work at times has been refined. An example might be the long- 
standing controversy over the terms “Nāgara,” “Dravida,” 
“Vesara.”’ Kramrisch saw these terms as regional, referring to the 
typical temple types now found in North and South India and in 


“Tree, Huts, and Temples,” in ibid., v, 1937, 111f; gave a translation of 
“Iéänaéivagurudevapaddari, Kriyapada, Chs. XXVI-XXVII,” ibid., 1x, 
1941, 151f.; and published several detailed studies (Temple, Door, 
Throne, Etc.,” ibid., x, 1942, 210; “The Orientation of Indian Temples,” 
ibid., xx, 1943, 208; “The Superstructure of the Hindu Temple,” ibid., 
xu, 1944, 175; and “Plaster,” B.C. Law Volume, Calcutta, 1945, 611) 
before publishing The Hindu Temple in 1946. A useful bibliography of 
her work has been compiled by Joseph Dye, Marsyas, xvu, 1974-75, 1. 


5 Ed, Pramod Chandra, New Delhi, 1975. 
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the Deccan: she discounted the numerous South Indian texts she 
knew which used these terms only to distinguish different types 
of superstructure (square, octagonal, round) within the Dravi- 


dian tradition. Recent work, published by M. A. Dhaky as The — 


Indian Temple Forms in Karnata Inscriptions and Architecture,® 


has now given clear architectural as well as inscriptional evidence © 


to bolster her intuition. In his discussion of Latina, Kütina, 
Phamsana, Valabhī,” Dhaky has also provided a terminology for 
temple types that is sound morphologically. 

Layers of historical evolution, of regional interaction, and, yes, 
of interaction between the architectural tradition and its sym- 
bolic content, still need to be more clearly defined than 
Kramrisch was able to do in 1946. The Latina tower, for example, 
can be found, by close attention to morphological detail, to be 
linked conceptually to the Kiitina structures of South India, yet 
its separate line of evolution in the North can be explained only 
if one recognizes a slightly differing symbolic intention.® 
Kramrisch, while emphasizing the importance of the 
Vastumandala, or magic diagram, had cautiously admitted that 
“when the great temples were built ... the drawing of the 
Vastupurusamandala had become an architectural rite without 
necessarily coinciding with the laying out of the ground plan” 
(p. 228). A recent analysis of the plans of extant temples, 
however, has been able to show that the grid of this ritual 
diagram had practical ways of being applied, different in dif- 


é New Delhi, 1977. 


7 Introduced in passing in Dhaky’s many articles. An important 
summary, The Principal Forms of Indian Temple Superstructure, is still 
in’ press. : 

ê Kramrisch writes, p. 215, that “the curvilinear form ... is not in any 
way derived from the pyramidal shape.” This in part must be revised. I 
write of this in my Ph.D. dissertation, “Form in the North Indian 


ferent centuries and regions, that extend its use beyond 
Kramrisch’s expectation.? These examples of new work are but 
refinements of Kramrisch’s perception: “Nothing that is seen on 
the temple,” Kramrisch wrote, ‘is left unsaid in the verbal tradi- 
tion nor is any of the detail arbitrary or superfluous” (p. xvii). 
Kramrisch made each of us look at the temple as symbol; it is her 
vision that we recognize and struggle to prove. 

George Michell’s more recent book on the Hindu temple in 
Harper’s Icon series plays “Whistler's Mother” to Kramrisch’s 
arrangement in gray. It is a good attempt, illustrating the syn- 
thesis possible at a popular level because of the broadening and 
deepening of scholarship that Kramrisch helped to start. Michell 
has architectural training, and he adds architectural drawings 
and new photographs to the summary of anthropological and 
archaeological material that is his text. His prose is workmanlike 
but a bit flat. His historical sections are at places mistaken in 
detail (the Solankis “succeeded the Maitrakas early in the 
eleventh century,” p. 123; he dates the earliest Orissan temples to 
the 8th century, apparently unaware of Panigrahi’s work), but 
his account is balanced and thorough. One can doubt the details 
he presents in many places, but for students the work is in- 
valuable. It can lead a student to Hindu architecture, if it cannot, 
as might Kramrisch’s volumes, make him into a scholar. 

MICHAEL W. MEISTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Temple, A Field Survey,” Harvard, 1974, and in an article, “Prāsāda as 
Palace: The Kütina Origins of the Nägara Temple,” to be published in 
the art volume, edited by Kapila Vatsyayan, of the series, The Indian Vi- 
sion, A Study of Unity in Diversity, ed. Nagendra. 


9 “Mandala and Practice in Nagara Architecture in North India,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, forthcoming. 


Letters to the Editor | 


Madam: 
In the December, 1978, issue of the Art Bulletin, Wendy Wood 
made the very interesting suggestion that Jan van Eyck’s so- 
called Tymotheos (1432; National Gallery, London) may be the 
portrait of a sculptor. After establishing this hypothesis quite 
convincingly, she settles on an improbable identification of the 
sitter as Gilles le Blackere. As Wood herself notes, the one com- 
mission on which Jan van Eyck is known to have collaborated 
with that French sculptor was not done until 1433 (p. 654). The 
painter need not have met Gilles le Blackere until after the latter’s 
work was nearly completed in order to do the polychromy. 

Lotte Brand Philip’s thesis (The Ghent Altarpiece and the Art 
of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 1971) has lead me to a different and 
rather tantalizing conclusion about the identity of ‘“Tymotheos.” 
She suggests that the “Hubertus” mentioned in the inscription 
on the Ghent Altarpiece was probably a sculptor rather than a 
painter. If this is indeed the case, no other sculptor could have 
been so well known to Jan van Eyck or have provided a more fitting 
embodiment of all the references of the London portrait. 

Wood suggests that certain iconographic details of the Tymotheos 
relate to a funerary monument on which Jan and the sculptor 
may have worked together (p. 653). The Ghent polyptych seems 
a fitting answer as the chief ornament of the funerary chapel of 
Jodocus Vijd. There may also be some personal significance in 
the fact that the Tymotheos portrait is based upon Roman funer- 
ary sculpture, as suggested by Panofsky (Early Netherlandish 
Painting, New York, 1971, 196). The French inscription Leal 
Souvenir which appears on the portrait is often translated to mean 
“loyal remembrance” in the sense of a true-to-life likeness of the 
sitter. But it might also be interpreted in the sense of “loyal [or 
loving] memory” — the sort of phrase that has long graced 
epitaphs and tombstones. This phrase could also suggest that 
the portrait was painted from memory. If ” Hubertus” was indeed 
Jan’s brother and the Hubert van Eyck documented in the Ghent 
records, he died in 1426 when the work on the Altarpiece had 
probably just begun. Jan, whether as younger brother or respect- 
ful colleague, may well have paused upon the work’s completion 
to create a memorial to the man with whom he shared the most 
monumental undertaking of his career. 

STEPHANIE SOWA DICKEY 

[New York University, Institute of Fine Arts] 


Madam: 
In my article on the iconography of the Sala degli Stucchi in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia (Art Bulletin, Sept., 1979) I listed four ways 
in which a room might be denoted in the 15th century (p. 383). In 
developing this list I inadvertently left out one of the most com- 
mon modes of denotation, by inhabitant, e.g., “la camera di 
Lorenzo,” “lo scrittoio di Piero,” etc. This does not alter my 
argument in any way but does represent an omission which 
needs correction. 


‘ 


CHARLES M. ROSENBERG 
State University of New York, Brockport 


Madam: 

I believe that no particular violence would be done to Ann Uhry 
Abrams’s argument (‘‘Politics, Prints, and John Singleton 
Copley’s Watson and the Shark,” Art Bulletin, June, 1979) by 
noting that the pose Copley used for Watson is derived from the 
Borghese Warrior, not from one of the figures in the Laocoën as 


she suggests (p. 275). Just the same, the more likely source 
should probably be noted. 

In general I found Abrams’s article enlightening, especially for 
its discussion of Copley’s satirical print, The Deplorable State of 
America. But ] wonder if the print has real connections with 
Watson and the Shark beyond merely compositior.al ones. A 
stranger to these works would not likely suspect that there was 
similarity of political intent betweer them. Indeed, one would 
not suspect Watson of having any political concerns at all. 
Though Copley used the conventions of late Baroque history 
painting here, surely they are put to a new, revolutionary end: 
that of making the experience of an ordinary individual as im- 
portant as that of a martyred saint, a hero, or a king. Here we see 
the beginnings of the romanticized, sometimes too self- 
preoccupied, individual of modern times. 

For me the problem is that Abrams (unintentionally, it ap- 
pears). makes Copley out to be a kind of moral imbecile: 
hopelessly confused and equivocal in his political beliefs, he 
foolishly presents them anyway in a picture whose subject is 
really incapable of acting as the vehicle for a public or political 
statement, precisely because of its highly private and subjective 
content. 

DAVID 5. ANDREW 
University of New Hampshire 


Reply 

Madam: 

As David Andrew is obviously aware, attribution of ‘he Watson 
figure to the Borghese Warrior has been suggested by Jules 
Prown and is, indeed, one possible iconographic source for the 
pose, although by no means the only classical work that influen- 
ced Copley. 

I would like to repeat my original premise: there is room fer 
many interpretations of a work as complex as Watson and the 
Shark. Andrew has mentioned one interesting avenue for ex- 
ploration, that of individualism. For further discussion of this 
concept, I would direct him to Roger Stein’s essay which I docu- 
ment in my article. But I would like to add that Breok Watson 
was no “ordinary individual.’’ He was quite prominent in late 
18th-century London, a hero of sorts among the American 
emigrés. 

. In answer to Andrew's other point, Copley was perhaps 
“hopelessly confused and equivocal in his political beliefs,” an 
understandable condition for a refugee who was torn between 
sympathies for the British and love for his native land. Such a 
state of heightened emotion might well have led him to create a 
masterpiece. 
ANN UHRY ABRAMS 
Spelman College 


Madam: 

I am preparing an oeuvre-catalogue of the Italian painter 
Giovanni Francesco Romanelli and would be very obliged for 

information on unpublished works. 
BERNHARD KERBER 
Ruhr-Universität Bochum 
Kunstgeschichtliches Institut 
463 Bochum-Querenburg 


Correction 

n “Richard Payne Knight: Some Unpublished Correspondence” 
in the December, 1979, Art Bulletin, Figs. 2 and 3 were switched; 
Fig. 2 represents Sir Uvedale Price. In “On Velazquez’s Working 
Method,” the captions for Figs. 10 and 11 were switched; Fig. 10 
is the study for Cardinal Borja. y 
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Middle Byzantine Churches of Kastoria: 


Dates and Implications* 


Ann Wharton Epstein 


The many small churches in the town of Kastoria in 
northwest Greece are widely appreciated for their pic- 
turesque qualities. Although they are often cited briefly in 
architectural and art-historical surveys, only two of these 
chapels have received detailed attention. In both cases, 
this closer scrutiny was devoted primarily to their fresco 
decorations.? As a consequence, there is no unanimity in 
the dating of these buildings despite the relative wealth of 
material that might be marshalled for the purpose. 
Generally the monuments are ascribed to the first half of 
the eleventh century, though both earlier and later dates 
have been suggested by various scholars. In this paper, I 
should like, first, to offer an argument for the dates of 
these monuments and, second, to outline the historical and 
social implications of this suggested chronology. 

The churches of Kastoria that are discussed in this piece 
include the Koubelidiki, a domed triconch; Hagios 
Stephanos, the Taxiarchs near the Metropolis, and the 
Hagioi Anargyroi (Ss. Cosmas and Damian), all barrel- 


*The field research necessary for this paper was made possible by a 
Powers Grant from Oberlin College. Its writing was supported by a 
Visiting Fellowship to Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies. | 
want to thank R. S. Cormack, A. P. Kazdan, J. Herrin, N. Oikonomides, 
and A. H. S. Megaw for their critical readings of the first draft of the 
piece. 


1G. Millet, L'École grecque dans l'architecture byzantine, Paris, 1916, 
esp. 6, 22 and 23 (all Middle Byzantine churches in Kastoria are ascribed 
to a period after 1018); A. K. Orlandos, “Ta Byzantina Mnémeia tès 
Kastorias,” Archeion tôn Byzantinôn Mnémeidn tës Ellados, 1v, 1938, 
3ff. (H. Anargyroi, 11th century, Taxiarchs, 1359/1360, H. Stephanos, 
14th century, Koubelidiki, 10th/11th century, and H. Nikolaos tou 
Kasnitzé, 13th century); A. H. S. Megaw, “Byzantine Reticulate Revet- 
ments,” Charistérion eis A. K. Orlandon, m1, Athens, 1966, 10ff. (ten- 
tatively, early 10th century); B. M. Polevoj, Iskusstvo gretsii: srednie 
veka, Moscow, 1973, 157 (11th century); R. Krautheimer, Early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine Architecture, Baltimore, 2nd ed., 1975, 354f., 395f. 
(first half of the 11th century); surveys not concerned with dating in- 
clude: P. Tsamises, E Kastoria kai ta Mnémeia tés, Athens, 1949, and N. 
K. Moutsopoulos, Kastoria Leukôma, Thessaloniki, 1972. 


2 The two monographs are: N. K. Moutsopoulos, Kastoria, Panagia ë 
Mavriôtissa, Athens, 1967, and C. Mavropoulos-Tsioumi, Oi 
toichographies tou I3ou aiôna stén Koumpelidiki tés Kastorias, 
Thessaloniki, 1973. The bibliography on the fresco decorations found in 
Kastoria is more extensive than that for its architecture. See V. Lazarev, 
Storia della pittura bizantina, Turin, 1967, 260, n. 111, for bibliog. Later 
publications include E. Kitzinger, “Byzantium and the West in the 
Second Half of the Twelfth Century,” Gesta, 1x, 1970, No. 2, 49ff; L. 
Grigoriadou, ‘’L'Image de la deesis royale dans une fresque du XIVe 


vaulted basilicas; and Hagios Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé, a 
single-naved, wooden-roofed structure (Figs. 1-5). The 
dates of these churches cannot be established through 
comparative analysis of their architecture alone. Evidence 
provided by both the structure ard the fresco cycles of 
these monuments must be brought to bear on the problem 
of their chronology, absolute and relative, if it is to be 
resolved. 

Two of the churches in Kastoria, H. Stephanos and the 
Taxiarchs, retain paintings that may with assurance be 
dated to the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury (Figs. 6 and 7).4 These compositions are characterized 
by their squat proportions, full-register scale, and rigid 
arrangement within a two-dimensional ground. The 
figures themselves are dependent on the broad, dark out- 
lining of constituent parts, both of physical features and 
drapery. Triangular patches of highlight give the figures 
ornamental interest while denying their substance. 
Treatment of both figure and composition represents a 


siècle à Castoria,” Actes du XIVe Congrès Internationale des Etudes 
Byzantines, Bucharest, 1971, Bucharest, 1975, 47ff.; and T. Malmquist, 
Byzantine 12th Century Frescoes in Kastoria. Agioi Anargyroi and Agios 
Nikolaos tou Kasnitzi (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, N.S. xvm), Upp- 
sala, 1979. 


3The general dating of Greek provincial churches exclusively on 
architectural criteria has been attempted. Millet, in L’Ecole grecque, was 
the first to systematize the mass of provincial Greek architecture. This 
fundamental study is marred by irrelevant concepts related to the 
“Orient oder Rom” debate. Millet’s typological organization of monu- 
ments by plan has also been shown to have fundamental flaws. Finally, 
the discovery or publication of numerous monuments since his study 
limits its value as a survey. Happily, the same architectural material has 
received an excellent reevaluation by A. H. 5. Megaw, "The Chronology 
of Some Middle-Byzantine Churches,” Annual of the British School at 
Athens, xxxi, 1931/32, 90ff. Megaw, however, mentions the churches of 
Kastoria only in passing (they are ascribed to the 11th century, 110). 
More recently, P. L. Vocotopoulos has convincingly analyzed an impor- 
tant group of Greek Churches solely in architectural terms. Ë 
ekklésiastiké architektoniké eis tës sterean Hellada kai tén Epeiron 
(Byzantina Mnémeia, 11), Thessaloniki, 1975. 

4S. Pelekanides, Kastoria, 1, Byzantinai toichographiai, Thessaloniki 
1953, pls. 87ff. (ascribed to the 9th century); idem, “1 pid antichi af- 
freschi di Kastoria,” Corsi di cultura sull ‘arte Ravennate e Bizantina, 8- 
21 March, 1964, x1, 1964, 352ff. (9th century); B. Brenk, Tradition und 
Neuerung in der christlichen Kunst des ersten Jahrtausends, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Weltgerichtsbildes, Vienna, 1966, 80ff. (end of the 
9th/beginning of the 10th century); Moutsopoulos, 1973, 29, figs. 3-6; 
30, fig. 1; 31, fig. 6. 
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1 Kastoria, Koubelidiki, sketch plan 





2 Kastoria, Hagios Stephanos, sketch plan 
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3 Kastoria, the Hagioi Anargyroi, sketch plan 4 Kastoria, the Taxiarchs by Metropolis, sketch plan 


coordinated denial of space. It is a style in which clarity of 
meaning is more important than naturalism. It is, indeed, a 
style of figural painting that developed at a time when the 
symbolic content of art was of particular significance: the 
period after Iconoclasm. A style with many of the same 
characteristics is represented in the capital of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, Constantinople, in the figural mosaics in the 
room above the southwest vestibule in S. Sophia, and the 
tympanum mosaic above the Royal Doors of the same 5 Kastoria, Hagios Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé, sketch plan 
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6 Kastoria, Hagios Stephanos, narthex, detail of fresco of Last 
Judgment 


7 Kastoria, 
Taxiarchs, 
diaconicon niche, 
detail of Saint 
Matthew 





5R. 5. Cormack and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Mosaics of Saint Sophia at 
Istanbul: The Rooms Above the Southwest Vestibule,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, xxxi, 1977, 175ff., esp. 235ff., color pls., A-D; pls. 26ff. N. 
Oikonomides, “Leo VI and the Narthex Mosaic of S. Sophia,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx, 1976, 151ff. The same style is also found 
in manuscript illumination of the late 9th century, for example, as in the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen, Paris grec. 510, and the Vatican Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, grec. 699. The latter manuscript can no longer be un- 
hesitatingly ascribed to Constantinople, although the criteria for 
suggesting a South Italian provenance are not compelling. J. Leroy, 
“Notes codicologiques sur le Vat. gr. 699,” Cahiers archéologiques, xxut, 
1974, 73ff. For the Homilies, see H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la bibliothèque nationale, du Vle au XIVe siecle, 
Paris, 1929, pls. xv-tx; 5. der Nersessian, “The Illustrations of the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris gr. 510. A Study of the Connec- 


church. Stylistically and geographically closer are the im- 
ages of the Ascension represented in fresco in the conch of 
the Rotunda of St. George in Thessaloniki and in mosaic 
in the cupola of S. Sophia in the same city (Fig. 8).6 The 
same style is also known in rural, provincial settings, most 
notably in Cappadocia. The wall paintings of the Old 
Tokalı Kilise Group which are dated to the early tenth cen- 
tury are very similar to the Rotunda frescoes (Fig. 9).7 
Both are probably influenced directly by Constan- 
tinopolitan stylistic developments. But the paintings with 
the greatest similarity to those in Kastoria are local 
derivatives of the Old Tokalı Kilise Group. The frescoes of 
El Nazar in Goreme and Bahatin Samanhigi Kilisesi in the 
Peristrema Valley, for instance, display the same hardened 
geometry in the highlights as found in the Apostles of H. 
Stephanos (Fig. 10). This affinity is understandable; the 
derivative frescoes of Cappadocia and Kastoria share a 
rural, provincial context as well as the same artistic 
medium. The proximity of Kastoria to Thessaloniki, the 
Byzantine Empire's second most important city in the 
Middle Byzantine period, and Cappadocia’s remoteness 
from Constantinople make it likely that the paintings of 
H. Stephanos and the Taxiarchs are earlier than those of 
the Peristrema Valley. It is improbable, in any case, that 
they are later. 

The earliest phases of decoration in the Taxiarchs and 
H. Stephanos provide a terminus ante quem of the late 
ninth or early tenth century for the construction of these 
churches. There is no reason to believe that the chapels 
were built much before they received their initial decora- 
tion. A date of ca. 900 for the construction of both monu- 
ments thus seems appropriate. 

The Taxiarchs and H. Stephanos share many architec- 
tural features. Both churches are small, barrel-vaulted 
basilicas with a single protruding apse and flanking ap- 
sidal niches carved in the eastern wall. In the two chapels, 
nartheces precede the naos to the west. The narthex of H. 
Stephanos is galleried, opening into the nave through a 
bifurcated window. This gallery may have been added for 
structural purposes rather than for liturgical ones. That 


tions between Text and Image,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvi, 1962, 
195ff. 


6 The mosaic is datable to ca. 885. R. S. Cermack, “Ninth Century 
Monumental Painting and Mosaic in Thessaloniki,” Ph.D. diss., London 
University, 1968, 124ff.; J. M. Spieser, “Les Inscriptions de Thessalon- 


igue,” Travaux et mémoires, v, 1973, 160f 


? R. 5. Cormack, ‘Byzantine Cappadocia: The ‘Archaic’ Group of Wall- 
Paintings,” Journal of the British Archaeological Association, ser. in, 
xxx, 1967, 21ff. For a comparison between Ayval: Kilise in Güllü Dere 
and St. Sophia in Thessaloniki, see N. Thierry, “A Propos de l'ascension 
d'Ayvah kilise et de celle de Sainte-Sophie de Salonique,” Cahiers 
archéologiques, xv, Paris, 1965, 145ff. 


*N. and M. Thierry, Nouvelles Églises rupestres de Cappadoce, région 
du Hasan dagi, Paris, 1963, 155ff. 
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8 Thessaloniki, Rotunda of St. 
George, detail of conch (photo: R. S. 
Cormack} 


detail of barrel vault 


the high nave required reinforcement is indicated by the 
contemporaneous internal quadrant buttress which en- 
cumbers the gallery space.° The interior nave elevations of 
both the Taxiarchs and H. Stephanos are similarly treated. 
The width of the central vessel is small in relation to its 
height.19 This manipulation of proportion as well as the 
obscurity of the ill-lit interiors with their darkly frescoed 
surfaces contribute to a disconcerting illusion of loftiness. 

The exteriors of these churches do not prepare the 
viewer for the spatial experience of the interior. The 
clarity of the constituent parts and, even more essential, 
the emphasis on surface detailing, the texturing of the 
fabric, lend the building not only a charming naiveté, but 
also a toy-like quality (Figs. 11 and 12). Although the 
vaults are wholly brick, walls are of mortared rubble with 
a facing of coursed brick and roughly cut stone. Mixed- 


° Orlandos, 109. 


19 The proportional ratios of width to height in the naves of H. Stephanos 
and the Taxiarchs are, respectively, 1:4.6 and 1:4.3. For a discussion of 
the aesthetic and practical implications involved in the ratios of Middle 
Byzantine church elevations, see N. K. Moutsopoulos, “Harmonische 
Bauschnitte in den Kirchen vom Typ kreuzférmigen Innenbaus im 
griechischen Kernland,”’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iv, 1962, 274ff. 


n For the late antique origins of Byzantine building techniques, see J. B. 
Ward-Perkins, “The Italian Element in Late Roman and Medieval 
Architecture,” Proceedings of the British Academy, xxxn, 1947, 163ff.; 
idem, “Notes on the Structure and Building Methods of Early Byzantine 
Architecture,” in D. Talbot-Rice, ed., The Great Palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors, Edinburgh, 1958, 52ff. 

12 Megaw, 90ff. 


13 This sculptural development is reflected in the Fenari Isa Cami (907), 





9 Cappadocia, Göreme Valley, Chapel 6a, 
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10 Cappadocia, Peristrema Valley, Bahatin 
Samanligi Kilisesi, detail of conch 


media construction is commonplace in the Eastern Empire 
from the late Roman period, continuing in the provinces 
and in the capital throughout the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine eras.!! This conglomeration of construction 
materials is only fully exploited for its decorative effects 
beginning in the Middle Byzantine period, i.e., from the 
end of Iconoclasm in 843 until the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1204.12 The concern with the exterior of the 
building during this time, which in sophisticated 
metropolitan areas is evinced by an increased modeling of 
the pure brick surfaces through columnar pilasters and or- 
dered niches, is reflected in provincial Macedonia by the 
ornamental elaboration of the flat surface." 

The morphology of this decoration consists of regular 
horizontal brick courses, usually doubled, alternating with 
courses of irregularly cut local stone separated vertically 


Bodrum Cami (ca. 920), both in Constantinople, and in the Panagia tin 
Chalkeôn (1028) in Thessaloniki; C. Mango. Byzantine Architecture, 
New York, 1975, 198ff. In Greece the concern with ornamented surfaces 
is demonstrated as early as the 9th century at Skripou (873-74), with its 
splendid walls of upended column drums as well as its elaborately carved 
architectural sculpture. M. Soteriou, “O naos tës Skripous Boidtias,” 
Ephémeris Archaalogikés, 1931, 119ff.; A. H. S. Megaw, “The Skripou 
Screen,” The Annual of the British School at Athens, ixi, 1966, ff: 
A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines de Constantinople (1Ve-Xe siècle}, 
Paris, 1963, 92ff., D. I Pallas, “Ë Panagia tès Skripous,” Epetéris 
Hetaireia Stereolelladikon Meletôn, 1976-77, 1ff. The marble plaques 
of the drum of the church of the Theotokos at H. Loukas, in addition to 
its sophisticated cloisonné brickwork and Kufic patterns, exemplify how 
developed this sensibility was perhaps as early as the middle of the 10th 
century. A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines du Moyen Age, H (Xle-XI Ve 
siècle), Paris, 1976, 50, pls. 16-17; E. Stikas, Oikodomikon chronikon tës 
monés tou Hosiou Louka, Athens, 1970, 115ff. 
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12 Kastoria, Taxiarchs, view from east 


by brick laid in decorative patterns. The most popular 
motif is the kappa, which is used forwards and back- 
wards, singly and paired. But numerous other figures, 
some symbolic, most purely decorative, are also found 
(Fig. 13).4 Brick and stone are laid in thick mortar beds. 
The cloisonné effect of warm stone and red brick in a 
matrix of light tan mortar is texturally enriched by bands 
of unglazed tile laid in contiguous squares or diamond 
bands.15 This coloristic surface is further textured by the 


14 Other motives include the sunburst around an abbreviated Chi-Rho, 
herringbone patterns, and forms similar to the Greek letters chi, upsilon, 
and nu. Attempts have been made to “read” these ornamental patterns. 
G. Lampakis, Christianiké archaiologia tés Monés Daphiou, Athens, 
1889, 84ff. On ornamental patterns in general: Megaw, 90ff., esp. 104- 
112; and A. Frantz, The Church of the Holy Apostles (The Athenian 
Agora, xx), Princeton, 1971, 24ff. Also see E. Reusche, Polychromes 
Sichtmauerwerk byzantinischer und von Byzanz beeinflusster Bauten 
Südosteuropas, Cologne, 1971; and G. €. Miles, ‘Classification of 
Islamic Elements in Byzantine Architectural Ornament in Greece," Actes 
du XIe Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, Ochride, 1961, 11, 
Beograd, 1963, 281ff. 


18 The distinction made here between tile and brick is somewhat ar- 
bitrary. Byzantine brick continues to have the same flat, square form as 
Roman brick though it is smaller in size. The tile at Kastoria has much 





13 Kastoria, Hagios Stephanos, east end 
(photo A. H. S. Megaw) 





14 Kastoria, Koubelidiki, view from south 


the same texture as well as the same breadth as the brick used in the 
buildings. Critical in distinguishing tile from brick is its thickness, 
which, unless the “tile” is out of context, cannot be determined. 

16 Late Sth-century Syrian churches show as well as any group of monu- 
ments how molded stringcourses can be used to unify disparate parts of a 
building. Mango (as cited in n. 13), pls. 85, 87 and 90, Even sawtooth 
stringcourses are used in this way at a slighty later date in Greece, for 
instance at the Church of the Theotokos at H. Loukas. Stikas, pls. 
3 and 4, The staccato use of the embedded sawtooth in H. Stephanos 
and Taxiarchs may simply reflect a tentative, derivative handling of the 
motif, It is more regularly applied already at Skripou and also in the 
Koubelidiki. In the latter, however, the sawtooth stringcourses of the 
trefoil east end, the rectangular west arm, and the narthex all run at 
different levels. 


dark ditto of embedded sawtooth courses. These linear, 
horizontal features are surrogate moldings, marking cor- 
nices and breaking up the vertical planes of the building. 
But whereas moldings are normally used to unify exter- 
nally the disparate volumes of a structure, these embedded 
sawtooth stringcourses underline their separateness.16 For 
instance, in both churches the embedded sawtooth course 
that runs at the level of the springing of the window arch, 
around the apse, stops abruptly where it meets the wall of 
the nave. 

The architectural characteristics identified in the late 
ninth- and early tenth-century churches of H. Stephanos 
and the Taxiarchs are also found in the only domed church 
of Kastoria, the Koubelidiki (Fig. 14). A similar flattening 
of the surface and emphasis on the separateness of the 
building masses are realized by using the same cloisonné 
patterns, tile bands, and embedded sawtooth courses.!” 
Again, attenuation of proportions is dominant in all three 
monuments.18 The detailing is, however, more carefully 
executed. This, in conjunction with the greater complexity 
of the plan of the church, suggests the primacy of the 
Koubelidiki within this group of three monuments. In- 
deed, the distortedly high barrel-vaulted naves of the two 
basilicas were perhaps inspired by the high drum of the 
Koubelidiki.1° Windows, for instance, occur on the east 
and west ends of the clerestory, as well as on the north and 
south sides. Certainly these naves function visually and 
even, in the case of H. Stephanos, programmatically as 
cupolas.?° Moreover, there is nothing about the 
Koubelidiki that contradicts its ascription to the late ninth 
or early tenth century. The domed triconch form is cer- 
tainly known in the Balkan provinces at this period.21 
Steep profiles and cylindrical drums are considered typical 
of the tenth century.22 Unfortunately, the churches with 
proportions most like those of the Koubelidiki — monu- 
ments such as the churches of Hagios Basileios para tén 
Gephyran in Arta and St. John the Baptist in Nessebar — 


17 See above, n. 14. 


18 The proportional ratio of the width to the height of the central bay of 
the Koubelidiki is approximately: 1:4.4. 


19 The vaults, including the drum of the Koubelidiki, were damaged dur- 
ing World War II. S. Pelekanides, “Byzantine Monuments in Greek 
Macedonia. Research and Restoration, 1912-1962,” Balkan Studies, 111, 2, 
1962, 465, fig. 16, pl. x. The reconstruction of the dome, including the 
reuse of at least some of the original materials, was based on earlier draw- 
ings and photographs. See, for instance, Tsamises (as cited in n. 1), fig. 
12; Moutsopoulos, 32, fig. 5; Orlandos, 1973, 125ff. 


20 The apex of the barrel vault was decorated at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury with three medallions containing busts of Christ as Emanuel, as the 
Ancient of Days, and as the Pantocrator. Pelekanides, pl. 89. 


2 G. Stricevié, ‘Églises triconques médiévales en Serbie et en Macèdoine 
et la tradition de l'architecture paléobyzantine,” Actes du XIle Congrès 
International d'Études Byzantines, Ochride, 1961, Beograd, 1963, 1, 
226ff. 


22 Megaw, 19. 


2 For H. Basileios and the Panaziôtissa, P. L. Vocotopoulos, E 
ekklésiastiké architektoniké, 45ff., 80ff., 177ff. Vocotopoulos dates H, 
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are not securely dated (Fig. 15).23 The absence of tenth- 
century painting in the building is not surprising. Like H. 
Stephanos and the Taxiarchs, the Koubelidiki has been 
repeatedly repainted.24 In addition, the partial reconstruc- 
tion of the narthex destroyed the one part of the building 
in which the survival of early paintings might have been 
expected. 

Two further churches in Kastoria exhibit many of the 
same features found in the Koubelidiki, H. Stephanos, and 
the Taxiarchs: the H. Anargyroi, the largest of the Middle 
Byzantine churches in Kastoria, and H. Nikolaos tou 
Kasnitzé (Figs. 16-18). They have similarly simple plans 
and their fabrics reflect the same preoccupation with sur- 
face ornament. But a number of features distinguish the 
H. Anargyroi and H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé from the three 
late ninth- early tenth-century churches of Kastoria. Most 
fundamental, the height of the H. Anargyroi is not as ex- 
aggerated as that of H. Stephanos or even the Taxiarchs.?5 
H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé, like the Mavriotissa which was 
probably built and decorated at the end of the eleventh 
century just a few kilometers from Kastoria, is a broad, 
single-naved, wooden-roofed building.2* Another dis- 
tinctive feature of the H. Anargyroi and H. Nikolaos tou 
Kasnitzé is the bifurcated window under a larger arch. The 
late ninth- early tenth-century churches are lit typically by 
narrow, arched slits.27 The more elaborate fenestration of 
the H. Anargyroi and H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé is com- 
monplace in the Byzantine provinces of Greece in the 
eleventh century.2 Other features of the H. Anargyroi 
and H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé seem to derive from the 
churches of the late ninth- early tenth century. The hip- 
roofed eastern extension of the nave below the clerestory 
in H. Stephanos becomes an atrophied ornament in the H. 
Anargyroi. The cut-tile bands ornamenting the drum of 
the Koubelidiki are imitated in H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé 
with a cornice of tiles with diagonal finger patterns filled 
with mortar. Finally, the cloisonné brickwork and embed- 


Basileios tentatively to the second half of the 9th century. Others have 
dated it very differently. A. K. Orlandos, “E Pantanassa tés Monem- 
basias,” Archeion tōn Byzantinén Mnémeién tës Ellados, u, 1936, 150 
(15th century); D. Pallas, Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, u, 
Stuttgart, 1971, 275 (end of the Middle Byzantine period); N. Mout- 
sopoulos, ’Anaskaphe tës basiliès tou Agiou Achilleiou,” Epistémonike 
Epetéris tës Polytechnikés Scholés tou Panepistémiou Thessalonikés, v, 
1971-72, 335 (second quarter of the 10th century). Similarly, R. 
Krautheimer has dated the Church of St. John the Baptist to ca. 900 (as 
cited in n. 1), 329. But others have sought to put it later. H. Hallensleben, 
review, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, ixvi, 1973, 125 (mid-11th-century). 


24 Mavropoulos-Tsioumi (as cited in n. 2), 30ff. 


25 The proportional ratio of the width to the height of the nave of the H. 
Anargyroi is approximately 1:3.1. Compare this ratio with those of the 
three churches here ascribed to the 10th century, above, nn. 8 and 16. 


26 See Appendix. 


2? The only double-arched window found in the monuments here dated 
to the 10th century is the crude one in the apse of H. Stephanos. 


28 As in both the Katholikon of Hosios Loukas at the beginning of the 
11th century and Daphni at the end of the same century. Krautheimer, 
pls. 337 and 352; Megaw, 121f. 
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ded sawtooth courses exhibit a refinement and regularity 
that border on architectural mannerism.# Running pat- 
terns, like the repeated lambda, are introduced and the em- 
bedded sawtooth courses are narrowed and extended from 
one part of the church to another. In all, H. Nikolaos tou 
Kasnitzé and the H. Anargyroi cannot be clustered 
chronologically with the late ninth- or early tenth-century 
monuments of Kastoria. They are different, and, judging 
from their derivative features, they are somewhat later in 
date. 


2 This impression is exaggerated by restoration. 


30 Pelekanides, pls. 41 and 38; Orlandos, 29ff. The inscription reads: 
The servant of God, Constantine, has died. 


16 Kastoria, the Hagioi Anargyroi, view from south 


17 Kastoria the Hagioi 


Anargyroi, view from east 
(photo: A. H. S. Megaw) 


18 Kastoria Hagios Nikolaos 
tou Kasnitzé, view from west 


The first phase of painting in the H. Anargyroi suggests 
how much later it was constructed. Fragments of this 
earliest surviving decoration of the Anargyroi are found in 
the narthex, where the late twelfth-century frescoes have 
fallen away. In the northeast corner are representations of 
Saints Constantine and Helena, along with a donor 
figure.% Portraits of Saints Nikolaos and Basil in the soffit 
of the arch between the southern and central bays of the 
narthex belong to the same layer of fresco decoration (Fig. 
19). Stylistically, these paintings find their closest com- 


The month of November on the twenty-first. 
Cf., C. N. Bakirtzis, “Epigraphé stous Agious Anargyrous Kastorias,” 
Makedonika, x1, 1971, 324ff. 


19 Kastoria, the 
Hagioi Anargyroi, 
narthex, bust of 
Saint Basil (photo: 
R.S. Cormack) 





parisons among Byzantine frescoes of the first third of the 
eleventh century. The head of Basil, with its flattened sur- 
face patterned with geometric simplicity by heavy outline, 
its large eyes set relatively high in the forehead, is similar 
to the busts of saints in the crypt of Hosios Loukas (Fig. 
20).31 The drapery, formed of stepped layers of pigment 
and ornamental highlights, is also found in Hosios 
Loukas. As in the late ninth- or early tenth-century 
frescoes of Kastoria, Cappadocian parallels may also be 
suggested, especially the dated early eleventh-century 
paintings of Direkli Kilise in the Peristrema Valley and the 
Church of St. Barbara in Soganlı Dere. It is also tempting 
to cite the frescoes of the Panagia tōn Chalkeôn in 
Thessaloniki as a more immediate stylistic source, despite 
their poor state of preservation (Fig. 21). These paintings 
are ascribed to the same time as the church’s construction 
in 1028.33 The rendering of figures found in these early 


a Stikas, pl. 92. The date of these frescoes is still unsettled. M, Chatzidakis, 
“À Propos de la date et du fondateur de Saint-Luk,” Cahiers archéo- 
logiques, xix, 1969, 127f. Also see, E. Stikas, “Nouvelles Observations 
sur la date de construction du catholicon et de l'église de la Vierge du 
monastère de Saint-Luc en Phocide,” Corsi di cultura sull'arte ravennate 
e bizantina, xix, 1972, 311ff. 


32 Jerphanion, 1, 308ff,; pl. vol. m, 168ff.; N, and M, Thierry, 184ff., pl. 
84-85, The particolored, vermiculated pattern in the panel at the apex of 
the arch above the bishops is also characteristic of 11th-century painting 
in Cappadocia, most prominently in the Triconch at Tagar. M. Restle, 
Die byzantinische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien, Recklinghausen, 1967, 
pls. 355ff. 

3D. E. Evangelides, Ë Panagia tôn Chalkeën, Thessaloniki, 1954, pls. 
Off. For a discussion of the date, K. Papadopoulos, Die Wandmalerei des 
XI. Jahrhunderts in der Kirche Panagia ton Chalkeôn in Thessaloniki, 
Graz/Cologne, 1966, 12. 
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20 H. Loukas, Katholikon, crypt, bust of Saint Theoktistos 





21 Thessaloniki, Panagia ton ChalkeGn, detail of painting from 
sanctuary (photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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22 Kastoria, the 
Hagioi Anargyroi, 
south door frame, 
detail 





34 Orlandos, 20ff., pl. 8. 
38 Grabar (as cited in n. 35), n, 7, 61ff., pl. xxx: Orlandos, fig. 8. 
36 Ibid., 20ff. 


37 These paintings have been dated to the middle of the 12th century by 
E. Kitzinger, “Byzantium and the West,” 57ff.; and O. Demus, comment 
on V. Lazarev’s paper, “ Zivopis XI-XH vekov v Makedonii,” Actes du 
XHe Congrès International d'Études Byzantines, Ochrid, 1961, Beograd, 
1963, 1, 341ff. The high contrasts used in the modeling of the flesh, as 
well as the “toothpaste” folds of the drapery, suggest that the frescoes 
of H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé date from a time after Nerezi (1164) rather 
than before. V. Lazarev, “Živopis,” 128ff. For a general discussion of 
stylistic development in the late 12th century, see O. Demus, “Die 


eleventh-century monuments shares not only an abstract 
linearism, but also a complete lack of torsion. Movement 
is planar. The absence of internal dynamism implies the 
suppression of the subjects’ personal will. This style 
clearly expresses the ascetic ideal of the age. The earliest 
remaining fresco layer in the H. Anargyroi provides a 
terminus ante quem for its construction of the first third 
of the eleventh century. Again, as in the case of H. 
Stephanos and the Taxiarchs, the church was probably not 
constructed very long before it received its initial painted 
decoration. 

The eleventh-century dating of the H. Anargyroi 
suggested by its first painting phase is supported by its 
sculptural decoration. The capitals in situ were evidently 
carved for their present positions.” Stylistically, they ap- 
pear to be smaller versions of the capitals adorning the 
Panagia ton Chalkeôn in Thessaloniki. For instance, both 
churches have truncated pyramid capitals with the plain 
face ornamented with a central cross or flower in a roundel 
formed of four interlaced circles.25 Thus, they too may be 
dated to the first third of the eleventh century. The door 
frames are carved in a lively low relief (Fig. 22).%¢ 

The paintings of H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé are of con- 
siderably later date. Stylistically, they belong to the third 
quarter of the twelfth century. The high contrasts promi- 
nent in the modeling of the flesh, as well as the beginnings 
of “toothpaste” folds in the drapery, suggest that the 
frescoes of H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé date from a time soon 
after Nerezi of 1164, but before the late twelfth-century 
phase of the H. Anargyroi (Figs. 23 and 24).27 Again, the 
homogeneity of the paintings in this church and the lack 
of any evidence of an earlier painting phase indicate that 
the church was probably constructed shortly before it 
received its fresco decoration. This assumption is con- 
firmed by the chapel’s dedicatory inscription:3* 


Having received many gifts, thrice-blessed, from the 
time that I came into this place of weeping; sinner, 
piteous [fellow], servant, base [person], even now [I] 
Nikephoros, by fortune Magistros, surnamed 
Kasnitzés, with ardent zeal raise a church from the very 


Entstehung des Paldologenstils,” Berichte des XI. internationalen 
Byzantinistenkongresses, Munich, 1958, 8ff. 


38 The Greek text reads: 
Hodidy rereuyoc dwpedv ody tpiaudKap 
dg’ où zep yadov eig té[v] KAavOudvos ténoy 
ditpôc, orkrpds, Adtpys, Kaxepydtne 
trávy doré rôv ver Nikn@dpes 
cn udyotpos Kat tountxAny Kacviëns 
Béôpuv dz’ dxpuv > nâmv Govt tø róðw 
oentaig Kataddunovta ypwuatovpyiaig 
kal navtodanaig etkdvwy TOIKIAIGIG 
ool tH doript rov Ka». 

Orlandos, 145. 





23 Kastoria, Hagios Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé, west wall of the nave, Koimesis 


(photo: N. K. Moutsopoulos) 


foundations shining with holy embellishments and all 
sorts of varicolored images, for you, dispenser of all 
good [things]. 


The term magistros in a late twelfth-century context is 
problematic, as it disappears from written sources early in 
the century.” The palaeography of the inscription dates, 
however, according to I. Sevéenko, from the second half 
of the twelfth century. In any case, the use of the term 
magistros does support the attribution of the paintings to 
a period not later than the sixties or seventies of the 
twelfth century. 


If this brief reassessment of the Middle Byzantine 
monuments of Kastoria is accepted, then three churches, 
the Koubelidiki, H. Stephanos, and the Taxiarchs may be 
dated to the late ninth or early tenth century; the H. 
Anargyroi to the first third of the eleventh century; H. 
Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé to the third quarter of the twelfth 
century. The dating of monuments is, in itself, a worthy 
task, especially in a relatively uncharted field like Byzan- 
tine art. This chronological exercise has, however, broader 
implications in several areas. 

Working practices: It is evident from the proposed 
chronology that the picturesque structures of Kastoria do 
not belong to a single period of building activity as has of- 
ten been assumed. Rather, their construction occurred, 
sporadically, over a period of nearly three hundred years. 
Evidently, a small city like Kastoria could support a local 


3E, Stein, “Untersuchungen zur spatbyzantinischen Verfassungs- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte,”” Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, 11, 
1924, 30ff. 


4 E, Bertaux, L'Art dans l'Italie méridionale, 1, Paris, 1904, 311ff. 
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24 Kastoria, the Hagioi Anargyroi, in- 
trados of triumphal arch, detail of angels 
(photo: N. K. Moutsopoulos) 


building trade, with an established architectural 
vocabulary. It also seems that in building local churches, 
patrons or builders modeled their works closely on 
preceding monuments. There are numerous medieval ex- 
amples of the lasting local impact of a newly introduced 
building type or construction method on local architec- 
tural traditions. The group of Apulian churches derived 
from S. Nicola in Bari is a good example of localism within 
a sophisticated architectural context. The many Cap- 
padocian offspring of the splendid, transverse barrel- 
vaulted New Church of Tokah Kilise in Goreme are 
provincial examples of the same phenomenon.*! Any such 
tendency to local introversion should not be regarded as 
evidence of backwater ignorance, but ascribed, rather, to 
local pride or to the status of particular local shrines. The 
same process can occur in painting. For instance, the 
paintings of the fourteenth-century Church of St. John 
Kaneo are fundamentally influenced by the eleventh- 
century frescoes of S. Sophia in the same city, Ohrid, both 
in their programming and style. In Kastoria, however, the 
stylistic diversity of the fresco decoration contrasts with 
the relative uniformity of the architecture. This is ex- 
plained partially by the nature of the medium. But the 
close association of the paintings in Kastoria with monu- 
ments elsewhere in Macedonia and indeed in other 
provinces of the Empire implies that painters came to 
Kastoria from larger urban centers — most probably Ohrid 
or Thessaloniki. Although Kastoria might support a local 
building workshop, it evidently could not maintain its 


4 A.W. Epstein, ” The Problem of Provincialism: Byzantine Monasteries 
in Cappadocia and Monks in South Italy,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xin, 1979, n. 36. 
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25 Kurbinovo, 
Chapel of St. 
George, detail of 
west facade 





own atelier of artists. 

Patronage patterns: The five churches that have been 
discussed were probably family establishments, as is in- 
dicated by their few surviving inscriptions.# The limita- 
tions of this family patronage are reflected in many 
aspects of the monuments. They are extremely small. 
They are located on small plots of ground outside the walls 
of the city. Indeed, medieval Macedonian settlements seem 
to be characterized by semi-rural small holdings in the 
vicinity of a fortified town.® The limited use of brick in 
the fabric of the building also provides an insight into the 
financial standing of the patron. As the consummate 
building material of the capital, brick had status. But 
evidently brick was expensive. Then as now it may have 
been imported into the town. Even if clay and sand 
deposits were such to allow brickmaking at the building 
site, brick was still more expensive to use as aggregate 
than unsquared field stone. Domestic buildings through 


42 In the long inscription in the H. Anargyroi, for instance, Theodore 
Lemniotés asks God for the good health of himself and his family. 
Orlandos, 35. The whole family is also represented in the donor panel 
along with the Virgin. Pelekanides, pl. 33. Theodore Lemniotés is identified 
as a priest in H. Stephanos (Orlandos, 115) and as a monk in the Anargyroi 
(see below, n. 51). In H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé, only Nicephoros is men- 
tioned in the dedication inscription (see above, n. 38). Both he and his wife 
Anna, however, are represented in the donor panel, inscribed respectively, 
”ktētor” (donor) and “wife of the ktētor.” Pelekanides, pl. 62. Similar 
references are made in churches of later date. See the inscriptions in the 
Churches of 5. George Mouzabiké and the Taxiarchs. Orlandos, 161 and 171. 


43 J. Lefort, “Habitat, Rural Communities and Estates in Tenth Century 
Macedonia,” lecture given at Dumbarton Oaks, Center for Byzantine 
Studies, November 7, 1978, on settlement patterns. 
s L, Hadermann-Misguich, Kurbinovo: Les Fresques de Saint-George et 
la peinture byzantine du XIle siècle, Brussels, 1975. 


48 C, Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, “The Hermitage of S. Neophytos and 
Its Wall-Paintings,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xx, 1966, 122Ff. 


the Middle Ages and into the twentieth century were built 
of mud brick or mortared rubble. Even some chapels were 
constructed in these cheaper materials. The Chapel of St. 
George at Kurbinovo, which is close to Kastoria on the 
other side of the Yugoslav-Greek border, was, for in- 
stance, built of poor-quality mortared rubble that was 
then plastered and painted to resemble a decorative brick 
structure (Fig. 25).44 The sparing, ornamental employment 
of brick in the fabric of the chapels of Kastoria indicates 
that although the patrons were thrifty in their use of brick, 
they were able to afford it. The numerous fresco layers 
within the churches of the city may be due also to the 
financial limitations of local patronage. The effect of the 
spasmodic availability of funds on church programming is 
documented for the enkleistra of St. Neophytos in Cy- 
prus.45 Donors seem to have been limited in their assets. 
Though certainly the small chapels of Kastoria indicate 
that there were families in the community with money for 
church patronage, they were not unusually wealthy. 
These families represented the local élite, the provincial 
dynatoi.#6 

The question then arises, why were these small 
churches founded and how did they function? With the 
decline of urban life in the seventh and eighth centuries in 
the Byzantine provinces, the cathedral seems to have lost 
its importance as a focus of civic life.# It is unclear to what 
extent it regained its former importance during the urban 
revival of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; in any case, 
it appears that lay patrons of the Middle Byzantine period 
sought to insure their eternal happiness less through 
private donations to the cathedral than by the foundation 
of private chapels.4# These private churches seem to have 
far outnumbered public ones, even in the major cities of 
the Empire, Constantinople and Thessaloniki.# In 
Kastoria in the Middle Ages, there was probably a large 
cathedral; its location is now obscured. But the early 
churches of the city reflect the proliferation of private 
foundations throughout the Empire during the Middle 
Byzantine period. Whether a local priest was hired to say 
prayers periodically for the patrons, or whether these 


46 Lefort (as cited in n. 43), has analyzed the social constitution of the 
Macedonian town. 


47 Although there is no doubt that urban centers declined in importance 
in the 7th and 8th centuries, the bishop continued to be influential, es- 
pecially at times when there was a lack of effective secular officials. See, 
for instance, J. Herrin, “Realities of Byzantine Provincia! Government: 
Hellas and Peloponnesos, 1180-1205,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxix, 
1975, 255ff. 


48 Communal participation in the decoration of the municipal church in 
pre-Iconoclastic times is exemplified by the now largely lost mosaic 
program of St. Demetrios in Thessaloniki. R. $. Cormack, “The Mosaic 
Decoration of S. Demetrios, Thessaloniki: A Reexamination in the Light 
of the Drawings of W. S. George,” Annual of the British School at 
Athens, Lxiv, 1964, 17ff. 


+ E. Herman, “The Secular Church,” Cambridge Medieval History, The 
Byzantine Empire, 1v, Pt. u, ed. J. M. Hussey, Cambridge, 1967, 117. 
How many of these private chapels were monastic is unclear. 


50 Orlandos, 5. 


foundations were minute monasteries is unclear. 
Epigraphic evidence indicates that at least a few of the 
small churches in Kastoria were monastic foundations. For 
instance, Theodore Lémniotés, donor of the twelfth- 
century redecoration of the Anargyroi, evidently retired to 
his church as the monk Theophilos.5t A private monastery 
in Byzantium in the Middle Ages represented an invest- 
ment in some ways analogous to a modern insurance 
policy. It provided the donor with prayers for his and his 
family’s souls, with a respectable place of retirement 
and/or burial for the members of his family, and even, if 
he were lucky, with a small profit. Aristocratic establish- 
ments of this kind are well known. Constantine Lips’s 
Theotokos Church and the Panagia ton Chalkeôün have, 
for instance, both been identified as katholika, or main 
churches of a monastery.5 Kastoria shows that provincial 
dynatoi might have similar pretentions, though the scale 
of their undertakings was limited by their restricted 
means. 

History: For chronological convenience, architectural 
historians have generally dated the churches of Kastoria 
after 1018, when the Byzantine Emperor, Basil II, recon- 
quered northern Macedonia from the Bulgars. Certainly 
the eleventh century was a peaceful and productive 
period, judging from the evidence in Kastoria and sur- 
rounding areas. Two phases of eleventh-century painting 
are found in the Anargyroi and one in H. Stephanos.5# The 
Mavriotissa was built and decorated probably at the end of 
the century.55 Archbishop Leo of Ohrid (1037-1056) 


5 @EOBIAOC A Ó 

AHMNIQTHC KAL 

KTHTP.. 
Hadermann-Misguich, 570, n. 18. Monkish inscriptions also 
appear in the H. Anargyroi and the Taxiarchs. A priest as ktétor is men- 
tioned in H, Stephanos. Orlandos, 57f., 97, 113 and 115. The later inscrip- 
tion found in the church of H. Georgios Mouzabiké is most explicit: 

Remember, Lord, the souls of the fortunate 

ktétor6n of this holy monastery, Kallinikos 

the monk, Maroudia and John. 
Orlandos, 161. Other inscriptions referring to things monastic are found 
in H. Athanasios, H. Nikolaos, the Theotokos, and H. Alupios. Ibid., 
187, 167, 170 and 175, Except for the Koubelidiki and H. Alupios, all 
these chapels are outside the city walls. But in most towns there were 
monastic establishments both within and without the walls. Mout- 
sopoulos, 1973, 25. 
52 For a lucid reconsideration of the use and abuse of the charistokion, see 
P. Lemerle, “Un Aspect du rôle des monastères à Byzance: Les 
Monastères donnés à laïcs, les charisticaires " Comptes Rendus, 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1967, 9ff. For the 
peculiarities of provincial monastic economy, V. von Falkenhausen, 
“Aspetti economici dei monasteri bizantini in Calabria (Sec. X-XI),” 
Calabria bizantina, Aspetti socioli ed economici, Atti del Terzo Incontro 
di Studi Bizantini, Reggio/Calabria, 1978, 29ff. 
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reconstructed and adorned the church of 5. Sophia in 
Ohrid and Christophoros founded the Panagia tōn 
Chalkeôn in Thessaloniki in 1028.5 The considerable 
patronage in late twelfth-century Kastoria, represented 
not only by the construction and decoration of 5. Nikolaos 
tou Kasnitzé, but also by the repainting of many of the 
other churches of the city, lends credence to the recent 
reevaluation of the twelfth century as an economically 
progressive period for the Empire.*” 

Evidently, however, the late ninth or early tenth century 
was also an artistically active era. Initially this period 
might seem a politically unlikely time for church founda- 
tion. During the ninth and tenth century, northwestern 
Macedonia was probably occupied by the Bulgarians.58 
Kastoria was in any case not within the net of the Byzan- 
tine adminstrative system. Even eastern Macedonia, 
though still within the Empire, evidences an instability of 
rural populations.5* The social and political unrest of 
Byzantine-held Macedonia seems to have affected 
patronage even in Thessaloniki. The tenth century par- 
ticularly represents an artistically sterile period in 
Macedonia’s major urban center. 

Does the artistic and architectural evidence in Kastoria 
indicate that areas behind “enemy” lines were more 
prosperous than territories still within the Empire? At 
least at certain times during the life-span of the Bulgarian 
Empire, this may have been the case: for instance, the era 
between 896, when a treaty between Czar Symeon and Leo 
VI was concluded wherewith the Bulgars received a sub- 


ST. Macridy, A. H. S. Megaw, C. Mango, and E, J. W. Hawkins, “The 
Monastery of Lips (Fenari Isa Camii), Istanbul” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xviu, 1964, 249ff.; Mango (as cited in n. 13), 205. 

54 Pelekanides, pls. 1, 2, 33-38, 41; 95B, 96, 98A, 


55 V, Djurié, L'Église de Sainte Sophie à Ochrid, Beograd, 1966: Spieser 
{as cited in n. 6), 163f. 


š Painting from the 12th century in Kastoria occurs in H. Nikolaos tou 
Kasnitzé, H. Stephanos, the H. Anargyroi, and the Mavriotissa. 
Pelekanides, pls. 43-62; 89-98A; 4, 6-34; 84. To the north of Kastoria at 
Kurbinovo, the Chapel of St. George was also painted at this time (1191). 
In style the frescoes are closely connected to the late 12th-century phase 
in the H. Anargyroi. L. Hadermann-Misguich, 563ff. For the history, 
M. F. Hendy, “Byzantium, 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., xx, 1970, 31ff. 
58 On the basis of bishops’ lists and other primary sources, it has been 
convincingly put forward that the region around Kastoria was held by 
the Bulgars from the second half of the 9th century through the begin- 
ning of the 10th century. V. Zlatarsky, Istoriia na bulgarskata durnava 
priez sriednitie viekove, 1, 2, 51ff. 

5 Lefort lecture (as cited in n. 43). 


60 Cormack (as cited in n. 6), 124ff.; Spieser, 160f. 
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stantial tribute from the Byzantines, and 914, when the 
Byzantines repudiated this peace.‘ Not only was this a 
period of relative quiet but also a time of expansion for 
orthodoxy in Bulgaria. Symeon, like his father Boris 
before him, is well known for his patronage of church 
building and decoration.* Equally, during the treaty 
period artistic ideas would have been free to flow from 
Constantinople into Bulgarian-held territories. The 
stylistic similarity of Kastoria’s late ninth- or early tenth- 
century frescoes to works of art elsewhere in the Empire 
presumes open channels of communication. Thus the 
Middle Byzantine monuments of Kastoria serve a historic 
as well as aesthetic function. They provide some insight 
into the normalization of relations between the Bulgars 
and the Byzantines. They indicate that Orthodox dynatoi 
of the towns under Bulgarian control, whether Bulgar or 
Greek, were at least as financially well-off as their op- 
posites across the border.® Finally, they show that patrons 
in Bulgar territory continued to depend for their stylistic 
models on the sophisticated art of the Byzantine urban 
centers. 


The medieval monuments of Kastoria are artistically 
significant. Their architecture represents a lively local 
tradition. Their decoration also, although depending ini- 
tially on Constantinopolitan inspiration, has a specifically 
parochial evolution. Equally, these small churches may be 
treated as important primary sources for Balkan history, 
filling some of the lacunae left by inadequate literary 
documentation. Indeed, the medieval chapels of Kastoria 
provide a unique insight into the conditions of life in Mid- 
dle Byzantine Macedonia. 


Dumbarton, Oaks, Duke University 
Durham, NC 27708 


#1 For a concise summary of the history of Macedonia in the 9th through 
the 1tth century, as well as for Byzantine-Bulgarian relations and 
bibliography: R. Browning, Byzantium and Bulgaria, A Comparative 
Study Across the Early Medieval Frontier, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1975. 


& The well-known story of Boris’s conversion to Christlanity by an im- 
age of the Last Judgment painted by the Byzantine monk Methodios is 
apocryphal but suggestive of the real patronage ties that existed between 
the Bulgar court and Constantinople; see Theophanes Continuatus, 1V, 
Bonn, 1908, 162ff. Theophylact, Archbishop of Ohrid, in his life of Saint 
Clement, described Bozis’s Christian foundations. J. P. Migne, 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus ... Series Graeca, 162 vols., Paris, 1857- 
1866, cxxvı, col. 1229. For a brief discussion of this patronage and the 
patronage of Boris’s son Symeon, who was a monk before he was Czar, 
see A. Grabar, La Peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, Paris, 1928, 4ff. and 
54f. 


63 A mixture of Slav and Greek elements characterizes the Macedonian 
population both inside and outside the Empire. V. Begevliev, “Zur Frage 
der slavischen Eiñsiedlungen im Hinterland von Thessaloniki im 10. 
Jahrhundert,” Serta Slavica in memoriam Aloisii Schmaus, Munich, 


Appendix 


Frescoes of the Mavriotissa Monastery, Kastoria 

Located on the end of the peninsula that extends into Lake 
Kastoria in western Macedonia is the Panagia ë Mavriotissa.6t 
Although functioning in the Middle Ages as a monastery, the 
Mavriotissa is now the center of a complex that includes a 
priest's house, a campsite, a restaurant, and a xenodochzion as well 
as a parecclesion dedicated to Saint John the Theologian.fs The 
main church is a small, single-nave, wooden-roofed basilica with 
a large apse at the east end and a simple narthex to the west, 
which retains much of its painted decoration. These frescoes are. 
regarded: generally as late 12th- or 13th-century in date by 
scholars concerned with Middle Byzantine painting in 
Macedonia, including the author of the monograph on the 
church, N. Moutsopoulos.# The purpose of this appendix is to 
show on the basis of physical and stylistic evidence that this im- 
portant cycle of frescoes dates from the late 11th or possibly 
early 12th century rather than later as previously assumed. 


Relative Chronology and Fresco Phases 
It seems that the late dating of the Mavriotissa’s frescoes is due in 
some part to the lack of adequate analysis of the painting phases 
in the church. In consequence, it is essential to begin with a brief 
description of the monument's frescoes. 


Sanctuary Wall. The sanctuary wall, including the conch and the 
triumphal arch, is the most confused part of the remaining 
decoration. Because of the 18th-century iconostasis, the east end 
of the church is also the most difficult part of the interior to 
study closely.” Represented here are the Ascension at the apex 
of the triumphal arch, with the figures of the Annunciation 
below separated by the apse, and, in the lowest registers, saints 
(Fig. 26). In the conch is the enthroned Virgin and Child attended 
by Saint Michael and Gabriel. In proskynesis to the right of the 
Virgin’s footstool is a donor’s portrait of the monk Manuel. In 
the register below the apsidal Virgin are paired, seated 


1971, 37ff. 

# For the monastery's position in relation to the town of Kastoria, see the 
map in Moutsopoulos, 1973, 4. 

4 For a description of the parekklesion and its wall-paintings as well as 
for a discussion of the architecture of the complex, see Moutsopoulos, 
1967, 9ff. 

66 Lazarev, 292; Demus, “Entstehung des Paläologenstils” tas cited in 
n. 37), 26; Hadermann-Misguich, 37f., nn. 53 and 55; Moutsopoulos, 
1967, 9ff.: and M. Chatzidakis, ” Aspects de la peinture murele du XIIIe 
s. en Grece,” L'Art byzantin du XIIe siècle. Symposium de Sopoćani, 
1965, Beograd, 1967, 64ff. 

A few art historians have expressed different opinions: Orlandos, 186f., 
dates the narthex saints to the 15th century; 5. Pelekanides, commentary, 
Actes du XIle Congrès International d'Études Byzantines, Ochrid, 1961, 
Beograd, 1963. 1, 354, and “I più antichi affreschi di Kastoria” (as cited in 
n. 4), 365, ascribes the whole of the program to the late 11th o- early 12th 
century. Demus, commentary, Actes du XIle Congrès International 
d'Études Byzantines, 1, 343, n. 4, allowed the early 12th century as a 
possible date for the frescoes. 


67 Tsamises (as cited in n. 1), 151. 


Evangelists on either side of a medallion bust of Christ Em- 
manuel. Church Fathers are represented in the lowest register 
proceeding towards the center of the apse. 

These frescoes have suffered from the instability of the wall 
on which they are painted. From the exterior masonry, it is clear 
despite the recent whitewash that the verge below the gable-roof 
on the east end is relatively modern. The upper section of the 
apse also shows signs of reconstruction. The conch seems to 
have collapsed at some time. Its rebuilding did not, however, 
resolve the tensions in the structure, as witnessed by the massive 
cracks presently found in the interior of the apse. The 
vicissitudes of the fabric obviously affected the fresco decoration 
of the interior. The unpainted plaster of the gable and the areas 
filled in with anonymous color, like that separating the tree tops 
from their trunks and eliminating a second row of Apostles in 
the scene of the Ascension, are contemporary with the 
reconstruction of the wooden roof of the nave. The paintings 
themselves can be divided into two phases, distinguished by style 
and by levels in the layers of plaster.6? The upper parts of the 
conch, including the medallion of Manuel, the ktetor-monk, the 
Virgin and Child, and the upper parts of the Archangels, as well 
as the Ascension in the pediment, are painted in an extremely 
crude style characterized by a limited, dull palette, flaccid, heavy 
outline, and clumsy imitations of late 12th-century agitated 
drapery. Around the medallion of Christ Emmanuel and the 
donor portrait particularly, there is a marked difference in plaster 
level — up to two centimeters — between this layer and that of the 
lower part of the apse.*? Although the upper areas of the fresco 
overlie those of the lower sections very obviously at some 
points, the suture between layers is more neatly realized at 
others. For instance, in the lower parts of the Archangels, a 
change in the drapery pattern and color, rather than in plaster 
level, marks the meeting of the two painting phases. The style of 
the lower and earlier of the two painting phases is best exem- 
plified by the image of Saint Mark. Although the figure is flat 
and formalized, the pastel shades of his himation, the florid fur- 
nishings, and the variation in line lend the depiction of the 
Evangelist considerable vigor. These earlier paintings are, in any 
case, higher in quality than those on the upper parts of the east 
wall. The palaeography of the inscriptions in the two phases is 
also different. 


Wall dividing the nave and narthex. The east and west faces of 
the wall dividing the nave from the narthex, as well as the eastern 
end of the south narthex wall, also retain their fresco decoration. 
At the west end of the church, fragments of the depiction of the 
Pentecost remain in the gable. Below is a large panel of the 
Crucifixion, flanked by smaller images of the Washing of the 


#8 | want to thank Dr. Robin Cormack of the Courtauld Institute, who as 
a man was allowed to enter the sanctuary, for his comments on the 
plaster layers in this area. 


# Although stylistically identical to the upper parts of the apse, the 
donor portrait was added on a separate plaster section. The long inscrip- 
tion which originally accompanied the donor has flaked away where it 
overlapped the dry plaster surrounding it. 


70 Restle, im, xlviii; J. Wettstein, Sant'Angelo in Formis et la peinture 
médiévale en Campanie, Geneva, 1960; Malmquist, 17ff. 
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26 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, triumphal arch, Ascension (photo: N. 
K. Moutsopoulos) 


Feet and the Betrayal of Christ by Judas. The final register, 
directly above the door and occupying the entire width of the wall, 
contains a rendering of the Koimesis or Death of the Virgin (Figs. 
27 and 28). This west wall seems to present a self-contained 
programmatic unit. The symmetrical hierarchy of the arrange- 
ment of images on the west wall, with the Crucifixion flanked by 
subsidiary images out of chronological order, would be unusual 
in the context of a full Feast cycle. In the dated Cappadocian 
basilica, Karabas Kilise (1060-61), the Crucifixion appears in its 
sequential narrative position; the same is true of S. Angelo in 
Formis and, in Kastoria, in the 12th-century programs of 
Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé and the Anargyroi.” It seems likely, then, 
that the program of this phase is still basically intact. The 
remaining cycle exhibits a preoccupation with death and 
resurrection. The traditional Annunciation of the triumphal arch 
is the only pre-Passion narrative image included from the Feast 
cycle.”! The choice of representations (the Washing of the Feet, 
Betrayal, Crucifixion, Ascension, Pentecost, and Koimesis, along 
with the Last Judgment in the narthex) shows the eschatological 
bias that sometimes occurs in a provincial monastic context.” 
Two episodes, rarely found in Byzantine art of the 11th century, 
appear centrally in the major images on the west wall of the naos: 
the personification of Synagogue being pushed away from 
Christ on the Cross by an angel and Jephonias the Jew having his 
hands cut off by an angel during his attempt to upset the bier of 
the Virgin. The first subject is found in an 11th-century Byzan- 
tine manuscript, Paris gr. 74, as well as in Byzantinizing South 


7 Tt occurs in this position for instance in S. Sophia in Kiev in the mid- 
11th century. H. Logvin, Kiev's Hagia Sophia, Kiev, 1971, 16ff., pls. 37- 
42. For the relation of the Annunciation to the sanctuary program, see A. 
Grabar, “Deux Notes sur l'histoire de l'iconostase d'après des monu- 
ments de Yougoslavie,” Zbornik Radova, vu, 1961, 16. 


7 It is possible to identify an eschatological bias in some monastic 
programs. The popularity of the Maiestas Domini in the 10th-century 
and the Deesis in the 11th-century decoration of conches of Cappadocian 
monastic chapels is one indication of this. Epstein, 38ff. 
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27 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, west wall of nave, Crucifixion (photo: 
N. K. Moutsopoulos} 





28 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, west wall of nave, Koimesis (photo R. 
S. Cormack) 


Italian and Armenian works.” That the episode of the Jew hav- 
ing his hands cut off was also known in Byzantium is reflected in 
adaptations of the scene found, for instance, in the Pala d’Oro 
and Yılanlı Kilise in Cappadocia.” The texts of both these inci- 
dents, moreover, date from the Early Byzantine era.75 
Standing saints are depicted on the jambs of the west portal. 
On the eastern face of the wall, dividing the nave and narthex, is 
depicted the Last Judgment in two registers with a Deesis (Christ 
with the Virgin and John the Baptist as intercessors) in the apex 


73H, Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du Xle siècle, Paris, 
1929, fol. 51. This manuscript is ascribed on the basis of style to the third 
quarter of the 11th century. Lazarev, 187. For a South Italian example 
represented on an ivory plaque now in the collection of the Staatliche 
Museem in Berlin and its possible Armenian prototypes, see H. Kessler, 
“An Eleventh Century Ivory Plaque from South Italy and the Cassinese 
Revival,” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, vin, 1966, 67ff. 

74H. R. Hahnloser, “Magistra Latinitas und Peritia Greca,” Festschrift 
für Herbert von Einem zum 16. Februar 1965, Berlin, 1965, 88; Thierry, 
105f., pl. 51b. See, also, N. Thierry, “Notes critiques à propos des 
peintures rupestres de Cappadoce,” Revue des études byzantines, xxvi 
1968, 352. 


(Fig. 29). The punishments of the damned, which continued on 
the south wall of the narthex, are only partially preserved. At the 
east end of the south wall in the lowest register are also standing 
military saints. In separate framed panels flanking the entrance 
to the nave are, to the north, Saints Constantine and Helena, and, 
to the south, the Baptism of Christ (Fig. 30). 

With the exception of the Baptism panel, all the paintings are 
similar in style to the Evangelists in the apse. The Baptism, 
however, is clearly different in figure style, palaeography, and 
plaster level. In contrast to the chunky proportions and wooden 
movements of the figures of the main phase of painting, the par- 
ticipants in the Baptism are elegantly elongated and sinuously 
linear. The painting is, indeed, of high quality. Most important, 
the lip of the plaster layer on which the Baptism is painted clearly 
overlaps the frescoes of the Last Judgment. The Baptism was 
painted on a new plaster layer laid within the outer border of an 
earlier fresco which corresponded in position with the image of 
Constantine and Helena on the other side of the entrance into the 
naos. The lighter red of the covered fresco runs underneath the 
darker shade of the inner part of the Baptism frame. There can be 
no question as to the relative chronology of these two phases. 

From the descriptive analysis of the frescoes of the main 
church of the Panagia e Mavriotissa, the following deductions 
may be drawn: 

(1) There are three distinct painting styles found in the fresco 
decoration of the nave and narthex of the church. 

(2) Plaster levels and sutures indicate that the upper parts of 
the sanctuary wall and the Baptism panel in the narthex are later 
in date than the stylistically homogeneous frescoes of the lower 
parts of the east wall and apse, the west wall of the naos, and the 
Last Judgment in the narthex. 

(3) Extreme differences in style and quality make it very un- 
likely that the upper parts of the sanctuary and the Baptism 
panel were part of the same painting phase. 


Dating the Fresco Phases 

Phase nr. The Ascension in the gable of the sanctuary wall and 
the paintings of the conch of the apse probably date to the same 
time as the crude frescoes on the exterior south wall of the 
church (Fig. 31). The prophets in the Tree of Jesse have the same 
rubbery definition as the Apostles of the Ascension. These exter- 
nal paintings also cover areas of partially reconstructed fabric, 
doubtless part of the same rebuilding program as that of the 
apse. According to Moutsopoulos, a graffito of 1265 provides a 
terminus ante quem for these façade frescoes.7 To the same 
painting phase belongs the representation of two emperors, one 
an unidentified Comnenian and the othe: probably Michael VIII 
(1259-1282). This suggests that the frescoes on the exterior of the 


78 The Jephonias incident appears in a versior: of the Virgin's death at- 
tributed to Saint John. This text is known at least by the 7th century 
when it was exploited by John, Archbishop of Thessaloniki. M. R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, 194, 201ff., esp. 
208. It has been suggested that the theme of Church and Synagogue ac- 
companying the Crucifixion was inspired by the Great Canon of Andrew 
of Crete (d. ca. 720). Migne, Pat. Grec., xcvir, 1352. For a discussion of 
the image in Byzantine art and for bibliography: A. K. Orlandos, 
Architektoniké kai toichographiai tés monés tou theologou Patmou, 
Athens, 1970, 213ff. 


7 Moutsopoulos, 1967, 35ff. 


29 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, east wall of 
narthex, Last Judgment and Baptism 


south wall and the apex of the sanctuary wall were executed 
between 1259 and 1265.77 Their style is derived from the late 
Comnenian period. The agitated drapery of Saint Paul and the 
Apostle behind him is similar to that found in the Ascension in 
the Church of St. George at Kurbinovo (1191) in form if not in 
disposition.” This style, which during its generative phase in the 
late 12th century was widely distributed in the eastern 
Mediterranean, had an extended afterlife in the provinces. In the 
enkleistra of S. Neophytos near Paphos, the paintings of 1503 
are influenced by late 12th-century frescoes of the nave; closer to 
the Mavriotissa works are the frescoes of the late 13th century in 
S. Nikolaos at Manastir, not far from Prilep in Yugoslavia.” In 
all, the derivative nature of the Mavriotissa images makes it dif- 
ficult to place them earlier than the mid-13th century; indeed, 
were it not for Moutsopoulos’s graffito and the imperial figures 
of the south wall, a post-Byzantine date might have been 
suggested. 

Phase 11. Very different in quality is the fresco of the Baptism 
in the narthex of the Mavriotissa. The painter of this panel was 
an accomplished artist, and, in consequence, it may be assumed 
that he was working in the mainstream of current stylistic 
developments. This fresco has been ascribed to the artist work- 
ing in H. Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé probably in the 1160’s.8 But 
although the quiet drapery of the angels with its calligraphically 
terminated highlights is very similar to that found in H. 


77 Moutsopoulos transcribes the fragmentary inscriptions in the follow- 
ing way: 

— — — — / AYTOKPIATWP PO/[MAI]OV O KOMNH/NOC ». 

— — — —— / NINOC AOY/KAC O TIAALAIOAJOTOC EA 
Michael VIII seems to be the first emperor to list all his family names in 
his title. 


7 For a recent discussion of late 12th-century painting, see D. Mouriki, 
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30 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, east wall of narthex, Baptism 


Wall Painting of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries in Greece (Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, xxxtv), 1980 (in press). 

7 D. Koco and P. Miljkovié-Pepek, Manastir, Skopje, 1958, x-xvii: D. 
Wright, “Cross-Currents of Style at Manastir in 1271,” Abstracts of 
Papers, Second Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, Madison, 1976, 
22ff, 

80 See above, pp. 198ff. 
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31 Kastoria, Mavriotissa, exterior, south face of narthex 


Nikolaos, the heads lack the sketchy modeling that characterizes 
the work of that artist (Figs. 23 and 30). The heads of the angels 
attending Christ in the Jordan are rather similar to those of at- 
tending angels in Kurbinovo and the related frescoes of the 
Anargyroi in Kastoria.*! This panel, in fact, seems to establish a 
clear link between the painting styles of the third and fourth 
quarters of the 12th century, thus providing further evidence for 
the evolution of a regional workshop. 

Phase 1. The Baptism panel provides a terminus ante quem of 
the last third of the 12th century for the main phase of painting 
in the Mavriotissa. Unfortunately, documentary evidence for the 
date of the church and its decoration does not survive. In conse- 
quence, a closer dating of the Mavriotissa frescoes depends on 
stylistic analysis. These paintings are unusual, but not entirely 
isolated. Very close in style, though on a much smaller scale, is 
the painting of the Koimesis in Myrtia Monastery in southwest 
Greece (Fig. 32).8 Here the simplified treatment of the figures 
and the proportions of the heads with triangular tear-lines below 
the eyes are similar to those of the Mavriotissa. The Myrtia 
fresco is not, however, dated, although its architectural context 
suggests a pre-12th-century dates More distant, both 
geographically and stylistically, are the frescoes of the church in 
Episcopi on Santorini. Again very different in scale and cruder in 
execution, these paintings show a similar treatment of facial 
features, especially the eyes. These insular works were dated by a 
lost inscription to the reign of Alexios Comnenos (1081-1118).4 
Also stylistically relevant to the Mavriotissa frescoes are the 
paintings of the mid-11th-century Column Churches in Cap- 
padocia.** The dance-step positioning of the Apostles, with their 


# For the relationship between the Anargyroi and Kurbinovo, see 
Hadermann-Misguich, 563ff. 


& A. K. Orlandos, “É en Aitélia moné tës Myrtiās,” Archeion tōn 
byzantinôn mnémeiôn tës Ellados, 1x, 1961, 7aff. 


83 The church is made up of three parts, the oldest of which, at the east 
end, now functions as a sanctuary. It is a barrel-vaulted, single-nave 
space with an apse flanked by niches. The Koimesis fragment appears at 
the west end of the north wall of this small building. The nave is a later 
cross-in-square addition. The narthex represents a third extension of the 
church. 

# A, K. Orlandos, “E Piskopé tés Santorinés (Panagia tës Génias),”’ 
Archeiôn ton byzantinôn mnëmeiðn tës Ellados, vu, 1951, 180f.; G. Hof- 
mann, Vescovadi cattolici della Grecia V. Thera (Orientalia Christiana 


cut-out, swivel thighs in the Mavriotissa Koimesis, is very 
similar to the conception of the Apostles flanking Christ in the 
depiction of the Ascension in Karanlık Kilise. An even closer 
parallel can be seen between the paired Evangelists in the two 
monuments. 

Perhaps the most interesting stylistic parallel to the earliest 
phase of the Mavriotissa paintings is provided by S. Angelo in 
Formis. There too are flattened figures with enormous eyes and 
discrete red cheek patches, capable of only wooden movements, 
though rendered with assurance and vigor. The frescoes of S. 
Angelo in Formis are dated to between 1072-1087; their execu- 
tion is attributed to Italian craftsmen trained by the artists 
brought by Abbot Desiderius to Montecassino for the redecora- 
tion of the monastery’s basilica and atrium in 1066.% It is 
tempting to suggest by analogy that the painter of the 
Mavriotissa frescoes was trained locally in Macedonia, in one of 
the major provincial centers such as Thessaloniki or Ohrid. Cer- 
tainly, painting in the style of the excellent Ohrid frescoes of S. 
Sophia (dated usually to the 1040’s) is found in Kastoria.*” In- 
deed, some of the stylistic peculiarities found in the Ohrid 
frescoes seem to occur in an exaggerated form in the Mavriotissa, 
including the continuous eyebrow, rouged cheeks, and dominant 
outline. Close iconographic parallels between the Mavriotissa 
Last Judgment and that of the west wall of S. Angelo in Formis 
can also be drawn.®8 

The first phase of painting in the Mavriotissa is not of excep- 
tionally high quality. But the artist does show a mastery of line 
and color, proportion and composition, which bespeaks a prac- 
ticing professional. In consequence, these frescoes must be re- 
garded as the product of a painter established in the vicinity. The 
Baptism of the Mavriotissa and related local paintings at the 
Anargyroi and Nikolaos tou Kasnitzé are more sophisticated, but 
are similarly related to a regional “school” of painting. These two 
styles are so different that it is difficult to regard them as contem- 
poraneous. The paintings of the Mavriotissa, in the puppet-like 
movements of the figures and the tersity of the line, conform 
stylistically with provincial monumental works of the late 11th 
or early 12th centuries — Torcello, Asinou, and related Cyprian 
frescoes, St. Michael’s in Kiev, as well as the decoration of S. 
Angelo in Formis and the cave churches of Cappadocia. This 
continued concern with simplification and patterning of features 
and drapery is distinct from the undulating, highly modeled 
forms characteristic of late 12th-century art in Macedonia. 
Although the formal analogies made with datable works are not 
close enough to “prove” a late 11th-century ascription, no other 
pre-13th-century era in Middle Byzantine art provides better 
stylistic parallels to this cycle. 


Analecta, cxxx), 1941, 94f. 


ss A. W. Epstein, “The Column Churches in Cappadocia: Chronology 
and Models,” Cahiers archéologiques, forthcoming. 


se Wettstein, 17ff.; Bertaux, 172, 241ff., 250ff. Bertaux’s conclusions 
were modified by P. Anker and K. Berg, “Tae Narthex of Sant’ Angelo in 
Formis,” Acta Archaeologica, Copenhagen, 1958, 95ff. 


#7 Especially in the narthex of the H. Anargyroi. Pelekanides, pls. 3of. 
These paintings, however, seem to be on the same plaster level as the 
12th-century frescoes. 

88 For instance, Christ is represented with the palm of his extended hand 
outwards on his right and inwards on his left in both frescoes. C. Kon- 
doleon is considering the iconographic parallels between S. Angelo and 
the Mavriotissa. 





32 Myrtia Monastery, sanctuary, north wall, Koimesis (photo: 
R. S. Cormack) 
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The Evangelists from the Cathedral of Florence: A Renaissance 


Arrangement Recovered* 


Robert Munman 


There are today in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo in 
Florence four over-life-sized marble figures of the seated 
Evangelists: Saint Mark by Niccolo Lamberti, Saint Luke 
by Nanni di Banco, Saint John by Donatello, and Saint 
Matthew by Bernardo Ciuffagni (Figs. 1-4).! It is known 


*I should like to thank the University of Ilinois for its financial support 
of my research during the summer of 1978; the Kunsthistorisches In- 
stitut in Florence for the use of its facilities and the helpfulness of its per- 
sonnel; and Signore Enzo Settesoldi for permission to photograph in the 
Museo dell'Opera del Duomo. In addition, my thanks are offered to 
George Goldner for supplying me with sections of his unpublished dis- 
sertation; Professor Howard Saalman for his help on problems of Floren- 
tine street names; and my colleague Virginia E. Miller for her editorial 


aid. 


from several Renaissance sources that these famous 
statues were originally in niches on the facade of the 
Cathedral, flanking the main portal in pairs. Following the 
destruction of that facade in 1587 and the removal of its 
sculpture, the individual identities of both the figures and 


! See Becherucci-Brunetti, Cat. Nos. 117-120 (cat. entries by Brunetti). In 
addition to the relevant technical information, Brunetti summarizes the 
histories of attributions and documentation for each Evangelist. As is 
well known, the original commission of Dec. 19, 1408, was for three 
Evangelists, one each from Donatello, Nanni, and Niccolé. The fourth 
figure was to be given to the sculptor whose work was judged best, but 
before the three original pieces were finished the last statue was assigned 
to Bernardo Ciuffagni (May 29, 1410) (Poggi, 29, Doc. 172; 31, Doc. 
183). The later 15th- and 16th-century descriptions of the figures are dis- 
cussed below. 
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1 Niccolò di Pietro Lamberti, Saint Mark. Florence, Museo 
dell Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


their sculptors were slowly forgotten and, indeed, they 
remained so until the nineteenth century.? Although the 
names of each Evangelist and its author are no longer dis- 
puted, one problem caused by the displacement of the 
group remains to be solved: the original arrangement of 
the four figures. It is the purpose of this study to reex- 
amine the written and visual documents bearing on the 
disposition of these works, to determine the correct order 
of the figures on the Cathedral facade, and to evaluate the 
effect of their original appearance together. 

The earliest mention of the placement of the Evangelists 
is found in the Cathedral archive documents of appraisal, 


2In 1589, the four figures were placed in the smaller chapels of the 
tribune of S. Zenobio (see Poggi, xxxviii, n. 1) where they remained until 
1904 when they were transferred to the side aisles of the church. Ac- 
cording to Brunetti (Becherucci-Brunetti, 261-64), the sculptures were 
placed in the Museo dell Opera del Duomo in 1936, where they are to be 








2 Nanni di Banco, Saint Luke. Florence. Museo dell Opera del 
Duomo (photo: Alinari) 








although the only reference to a particular location is made 
in connection with Donatello's Saint John.? These records 
are supplemented by two well-known manuscripts, the 
so-called “Libro di Antonio Billi” (1481-1530) and the 
“Codice dell Anonimo Gaddiano” (1537-43), and Vasari's 
Vite (1550, 1568). Among them, the works mention 
three of the four figures. In addition to the written 
sources, there are three extant illustrations of the west 
facade of the Duomo as it appeared throughout the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries: an anonymous miniature 
of 1471 in the Biblioteca Laurenziana representing the 
consecration of S. Maria del Fiore by Pope Eugenius IV in 


seen today. The figures lack identifying attributes and only one, Lam- 
berti’s Saint Mark, is signed (OPUS NICHOLAI, in Roman characters 
between the brackets of the pedestal). (Janson, 13f., errs in remarking 
that none of the figures carries a signature.) 


3 See n, il. 


rie os 


3 Donatello, Saint John. Florence, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo 
(photo: Alinari) 


1436; a fresco by Bernardino Poccetti (S. Marco, cloister) 
showing the entry of Saint Antoninus into S. Maria del 
Fiore (late sixteenth century); and a large pen and ink 
drawing of the facade alone, probably done by Poccetti 
shortly before 1587 in preparation for his fresco.4 
Although a number of scholars have considered the 
placement of one or another of the Evangelists, only Paatz 
and Brunetti have dealt in any depth with the evidence 
that bears on the entire group. For Paatz, the Poccetti 
drawing is too general in its details to distinguish the in- 
dividual figures, but he accepts the written sources as 
locating Saints Mark and Luke clearly to the north of the 
portal (Saint Mark on the left, Saint Luke on the right) 
and, less securely, Saints John and Matthew to the south 


4 À fourth, partial record of the façade (Giambologna’s bronze relief of 
Saint Antoninus Absolving the Florentine Signoria from Censure, S. 
Marco, Florence: ill. Poggi, xxiv, fig. 4) does not show any of the 
Evangelists. 
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4 Bernardo Ciuffagni, Saint Matthew. Florence, Museo 
dell Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


(Figs. 1-4)5 Most other students who consider the 
problem do so in regard to the single figures that interest 
them and have ignored the group arrangement, having 
accepted Paatz’s solution, or (unaware of some of the 
evidence) have concluded that the problem cannot be 
solved. Thus, for example, Janson suggests that the niche 
of Saint John “cannot be determined with certainty from 
the pictorial representations of the facade ... it appears to 
have been the one next to the south jamb of the portal.’ 
Seymour, on the other hand, while offering a different 
solution, does so without mention of the applicable 
evidence. For Seymour, Saint John is on the right of the 
door, but Saint Mark, not Saint Matthew, is next to him; 
Saint Luke is again placed on the left of the portal and, by 


$ Paatz, in, 565, n. 476: 572, n. 403. 


© Janson, 14. 
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process of elimination, Saint Matthew is on the far left.” 
Only Brunetti specifically locates all four figures on the 
basis of the written and graphic records, but due to the 
restricting form of a catalogue entry, she offers little 
analysis of those documents. On the testimony of Vasari 
and the Poccetti drawing, Brunetti puts Saint Mark in 
first niche to far left of the door, followed by Luke 
(“recognizable in the drawing”). The evidence of the 
document of appraisal and the Laurentian Library miniature 
locate Saint John “with certainty” for Brunetti to the 
immediate right of the door, leaving Saint Matthew 
for the niche to the far right (in the order offered by 
Paatz).° Finally, Goldner, who accepts Seymour's arrange- 
ment, is the first to recognize Saint Mark as the figure to 
the far right by reference to the visual evidence of the Poc- 
cetti drawing. 19 

A reevaluation of the problem should probably begin 
with the best known of the four figures and the one that is 
consistently located in a particular niche, Donatello’s Saint 
John. We find the first suggestion of Saint John’s position 
in an addition to the document of 1415 that records the 
figure’s appraisal (160 florins) and the final payment to 
the sculptor. The statue is described as “una figura 
grande di san Giovanni Vangelista posta a lato alla porta di 
mezzo di santa Maria del fiore” (“a large figure of Saint 
John the Evangelist placed at the side of the middle portal 
of S. Maria del Fiore’’).12 This apparently locates Saint 
John in one of the two niches directly to either side of the 
central doorway. We are not told, however, to which side 
it was placed, nor can we be positive that either of the in- 
nermost niches was specifically meant. The term “a lato” 
is general enough to signify either niche on either side of 
the door since the outer niches are, in fact, closer to the 
central portal than they are to the side entrances on the 
facade. 


7 Seymour, 58. 
$ Becherucci-Brunetti, 261. 
° Ibid., 262. 


1 George Goldner, Niccolò and Pietro Lamberti [Ph.D. diss., Princeton 
University, 1972], New York, 1978, 47, 


n Oct. 10, 1415 (Poggi, 37, Doc. 220). 


Although all of the figures were apparently positioned at about the 
same time, the documents, unfortunately, describe the locations of the 
remaining three no more precisely than as “on the facade” of the Duomo. 


8 Fabriczy, “Billi,” 365 (Codex Strozziano). The “Libro di Antonio Billi” 
(so named because of a later reference to its possible owner or author by 
the so-called “Anonimo Gaddiano”’) is preserved in two codices formerly 
in the Biblioteca Magliabechiana and now in the Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Florence. These are known as the Codex Petrei (Mag.xxv,636) and the 
Codex Strozziano (Mag.xiii,89). The codices have been published by 
Fabriczy, as noted above (1891, 299-368) and, partially, in Brunelleschi, 
seine Leben und seine Werke, Stuttgart, 1892, 412ff. The mss have also 
been published by Frey (II Libro di Antonio Billi). Fabriczy's edition of 
the ms by the ’’ Anonimo Gaddiano” (the Codex Magliabechiano xvu, 17, 
hence also called the codex of the ‘Anonimo Magliabechiano’; see n. 14) 
has been reprinted together with his Billi’ edition (I Libro di Antonio 


The next notation of the Saint John occurs in the so- 
called “Libro di Antonio Billi,” which informs us that the 
figure is “nel tabernaculo al lato alla porta de mezo” (“in 
the niche at the side of the middle portal’). The 
cautionary remarks made about the Cathedral document 
of appraisal can apply here as well, but the “Bili” 
reference does tend to confirm that Donatello’s figure was 
in one of the inner niches flanking the main entrance. But 
once again we are not told to which side of the portal it 
was placed. 

Further reference to Saint John is found in the slightly 
later manuscript by the “Anonimo Gaddiano” (known 
also as the “Anonimo Magliabechiano”), a work that 
repeats much of the information found in “Billi” but that 
occasionally offers independent observations." In the case 
of Saint John, the manuscript does not specify a particular 
niche, but it does add the valuable notation that 
Donatello's work was “nella facciata di santa Maria del 
Fiore in uno tabernacolo acanto alla porta del mezzo dal 
lato del campanile” (“on the facade of S. Maria del Fiore in 
a niche beside the middle portal on the side of the 
belltower’’), that is, on the south cide of the entrance.15 
Taken together with our earlier references, this allows us 
to conclude tentatively that Saint John was in the niche 
immediately to the right of the main portal. This position 
will be confirmed by other evidence. 

The earliest information on the location of Nanni di 
Banco’s Saint Luke is that of “Billi” (later repeated by the 
“Anonimo Gaddiano‘”).1e Luke is described as placed 
“nella faccia dinanzi di decta chiesa al lato alla porta di 
mezo verso i Legnaiuoli’’ (“on the front facade of said 
church at the side of the middle portal toward the wood- 
carvers’’).!7 According to Fabriczy,™ “verso i Legnaiuoli” 
indicates the present Via de’Martelli, a street immediately 
to the north of the Cathedral, placing Saint Luke to the left 


Billi and Il Codice dell'Anonimo Gaddiano, Farnborough, Hants., 1969) 
with the original Archivio storico italiano pagination. In order to avoid 
confusion (since all of the mss come from the Biblioteca Magliabechiana), 
the original publications will be separazely cited here, and the 
“Gaddiano-Magliabechiano” ms will be referred to only as the codex of 
the “Anonimo Gaddiano.” For a discussion of these works, see |. 
Schlosser-Magnino, La letteratura artistica, Florence, 1964, 189-98 (N.B.: 
Schlosser-Magnino misdates Fabriczy’s “Gaddiano” edition and assigns 
it the volume number and date of the latter’s “Billi” publication), 

1 This Ms was first published by Carl Frey {/! Codice Magliabechiano, 
Berlin, 1892), followed by the edition of Fabriczy (‘Gaddiano”: see n. 
13). Though these editions show some differences in transliteration, the 
texts are essentially the same. 

18 Fabriczy, ‘’Gaddiano,” No. 3, 63 (this information is contained in a 
first draft of the “Anonimo’s’” material on Donatello). 

16 Unfortunately, the document of final payment for Nanni’s Saint Luke 
is missing and thus the estimated value of the work is not known. 

7 Fabriczy, “Billi,” 323 (Codex Petrei). Although Petrei adds the words 
“et altri acanto” (“and others near by’) to this description, his use of the 
phrase “uno de‘quatro evangelisti” clearly indicates that he gave only 
one of the Evangelists to Nanni. 


18 Fabriczy, “Gaddiano,” No. 3, 75. 


of the portal.1° Moreover, by his use of the term “porta di 
mezo,” “Billi” clearly reveals that “verso i Legnaiuoli” 
refers not to the northernmost door of the Duomo facade, 
but rather to the figure that is on the north side of the cen- 
tral door. What is not clear, however, is whether a general 
direction is meant, allowing the saint to be located next to 
the middle portal, or if the far-left niche, that is, the one 
actually closer to the ‘’Legnaiuoli,” is indicated. Though 
one of these possible meanings can be defended as the 
more plausible, the Billi’ description is obviously open to 
interpretation. 

The last significant information on the placement of 
Saint Luke comes from Vasari. Although Vasari mentions 
Donatello’s Saint John only rather generally and without a 
specific niche placement,?° he does locate the Evangelist 
figures of both Nanni and Lamberti in seemingly exact 
terms. We are told that ‘‘nella faccia di Santa Maria del 
Fiore è di mano del medesimo” (i-e., Nanni), “della banda 
sinistra entrando in chiesa per la porta del mezzo, uno 
Evangelista, che secondo que’tempi è ragionevole figura” 
(‘on the façade of S. Maria del Fiore, on the left side enter- 
ing the church by the middle portal, is an Evangelist by the 
hand of the same person, which is a reasonable figure for 
those times’’).2! Concerning Lamberti, Vasari reports that 
“fece per gli operai di Santa Maria del Fiore una statua di 
braccia quattro di marmo, che poi fu posta alla porta prin- 
cipale di quel tempio a man manca” (“he made for the 
wardens of S. Maria del Fiore a statue of marble, four 
braccia tall, that was then placed at the main portal of that 
church to the left’’).22 Though these references seem clear 


“It seems unlikely that “Billi” was referring to the former Via 
Legnaiuoli, the present Via Medici (cf. Stradario storico e amministrativo 
della città e del comune di Firenze, Florence, 1929, 74, No. 676). This 
street, only one block long and two blocks southwest of the Cathedral 
(near the present Piazza della Repubblica), is not the site of an obvious 
landmark, nor is it in a direct line with the Cathedral's west elevation. Its 
use as a directional reference for figures on that facade would thus seem 
arbitrary. Had “Billi” wished to indicate a position south of the main 
portal, he, like the ” Anonimo Gaddiano,” would have used the Cam- 
panile. There being no such monument both near and directly north of 
the Duomo, “Billi” logically chose to refer to the street of the 
woodworkers as the closest equivalent landmark. (The Arte dei 
Legnaiuoli had their guild house on the Via Lambertesca, a narrow street 
close to the Arno; at that location it was even less likely than the Via 
Legnaiuoli to have been used by “Billi” as a directional reference. See 
Walter Limburger, Die Gebäude von Florenz, Leipzig, 1910, 87.) 


20 “Un San Giovanni Evangelista che siede, di braccia quattro, e con sem- 
plice abito vestito, il quale è molto lodato” (“a seated Saint John the 
Evangelist, four braccia tall, and dressed in a simple garment, which is 
much praised”). - Milanesi, 11, 400. Other loth-century writers mention 
the figure but do not add any information on its location not known 
from the earlier sources cited here (i.e., Francesco Albertini, 1510, and 
G. B. Belli, ca. 1550; cf. Janson, 13). 


2t Vasari-Milanesi, n, 164. 
22 Ibid., 1376. 


2 It is interesting to note that following the Cathedral archive references 
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enough, it is evident that the phrases used to locate the 
two figures — “on the left side” and “to the left” — do not 
differentiate their relative positions. Thus, though 
scholars have tended to accept Vasari’s description of 
Saint Luke as indicating a position next to the portal, they 
have depended on their interpretations of the visual 
records of the facade to corroborate that conclusion. 
Moreover, since Vasari names neither Evangelist, it cannot 
be assumed that the figures we now assign to each 
sculptor are necessarily the same ones he had in mind. In 
fact, considering that Ciuffagni’s Saint Matthew is not 
mentioned at all, Vasari is a less dependable witness than 
he may appear.?3 

Of the three visual records of the Duomo facade, the 
least informative is Bernardino Poccetti’s fresco at S. 
Marco. Because the details of the facade sculpture are so 
broadly painted, neither of the two Evangelists shown is 
recognizable. More helpful is the Laurenziana miniature 
of 1471 (Fig. 5).25 Although only the two innermost saints 
of the four are included,?¢ and these on a small scale, the il- 
lustration does contain information of value and we shall 
return to it shortly. But by far the most accurate record of 
the Duomo is the Poccetti drawing (Figs. 6-8).27 In the past 
this drawing has been considered too sketchy to allow any 
of the Evangelists to be identified without the use of 
corroborative documentation. Nevertheless, its evidential 
value is considerably greater than its previous use would 
suggest. 

The Evangelist immediately to the right of the main en- 
trance (Figs. 6, 8), the figure usually taken to be 


to Ciuffagni and his Saint Matthew, there is no mention of the statue in 
the later sources. In fact, outside the Cathedral documents, Ciuffagni is 
mentioned only by Vasari (in the Vite of Filarete and Simone}, and then 
only once (as the teacher of Pasquino da Montepulciano). Although this 
may seem unusual, considering the apparent success the sculptor had in 
obtaining commissions from the Cathedral Operai (there are several), 
Ciuffagni was, I agree with Janson, “a minor figure, likely to be soon 
forgotten” and one who, after 1435, "fades from the scene so completely 
that for the last twenty years of his life — he died in 1456 — we know 
nothing of his activities or whereabouts” (Janson, 224f.). 


24 [IE Becherucci-Brunetti, text fig. 11. 


25 Biblioteca Laurenziana, Cod. Edili 151 (full ill Raimond van Marle, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, x1, The Hague. 
1929, 619). This anonymous miniature is given to “the manner of 
Cosimo Rosselli” by Van Marle, and to the collaboration of Francesco di 
Antonio and Zanobbi Strozzi (with reservations) by Paolo d'Ancona (La 
miniatura fiorentiana, Florence, 1914, 1, 60f. [pl. 72]; n, 407F., No. 805). 


2 In an apparent lapsus, Janson (p. 13) incorrectly reports that all four 
Evangelists are visible in the miniature. 


27 This pen and ink drawing (101 X 58cm) is usually considered to be an 
anonymous copy after Poccetti’s (missing) original. Becherucci, however, 
points out that because of the ‘esatezza dei particolari” of the drawing, it 
is unlikely to be a copy (Becherucci-Brunetti, 211). For our purposes, of 
course, the authorship of the work is not of great moment, but it seems 
evident the drawing was made directly from the facade, for the reasons 
cited by Becherucci. Thus, for the sake of both convenience and 
probability, the attribution to Paccetti is accepted here. 
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Donatello's Saint John, offers confirmation of the written 
sources. The long, flowing beard, the position of the 
hands and the book, and most important, the distinctive 
arrangement of the figure’s legs in their parallel, slanting 
position and movement to the side, correspond closely to 
the same details of Donatello’s Saint John (Fig. 3). Since 
these same characteristics are seen in the right-hand figure 
of the Laurenziana miniature (Fig. 5), it is evident that, as 
indicated by the written records and as generally 
acknowledged, the drawn image of Poccetti is intended to 
represent Saint John. 

Of the remaining three figures in Poccetti’s drawing, 
one stands out from the others in its correspondence to a 
particular statue. As Goldner first noted (and I indepen- 
dently observed), only one saint both in the drawing and 
among the façade figures has a raised right arm.?8 In the 
former, this is the Evangelist to the far right (Fig. 8), 
usually presumed to be Ciuffagni’s Saint Matthew. The 
sculpture that shows this gesture, however, is Lamberti’s 
Saint Mark (Fig. 1). Although this detail alone is explicit 
enough to prove that Poccetti saw Saint Mark and not 
Saint Matthew in the niche to the far right, the identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the V-shaped folds of drapery be- 
tween the knees, the short beard, and the bald pate visible 
in both images. But conclusive for the connection is that in 
addition to the raised right arm, there is a second detail in 
the drawing that is unique to Saint Mark: the spiral form 
of drapery folds on the Evangelist’s right shoulder. 

If Lamberti’s Saint Mark was indeed in the far right of 
the four niches — and the visual evidence is decisive on 
this — we are faced with an apparent conflict with one of 
the written sources, since Vasari reports that Lamberti’s 
work was on the left rather than on the right of the central 
portal. It is not unusual, of course, to find Vasari in error 
in matters of this sort, but a careful reading of his descrip- 
tion of Lamberti’s Evangelist reveals that he may well have 
been looking at a different figure entirely. For following 
his placement of the work ‘’to the left’ of the main portal, 
Vasari adds that “nella quale statua, ... mostra Niccolò 
d'essere veramente valente scultore; e ne fu molto lodato, 
non si essendo veduto insino allora, come se vide poi, 
alcuna cosa migliore tutta tonda di relievo” (“In this 
statue, ... Niccolo showed himself to be truly a sculptor of 
quality; and he was much praised for it, there not being 
seen anything better in full round relief until that time, as 
was later seen”).2? As already mentioned, Vasari does not 
name the Evangelist in question, indicating that he was 
unsure, or more likely unaware, of its designation, if, in- 
deed, he was not writing from memory in the first place. 
But beyond this, if Vasari’s words are taken at face value, 
they conflict with the situation as it is now known. That 
is, the documents of payment reveal that Lamberti's Saint 


28 See n. 10. 
29 See n. 22. 
30 Seymour, 58; similar remarks by M. Wundram, “Niccolò di Pietro 


Mark was the least likely of the four figures to have been 
“much praised” by his countrymen. As Seymour noted, 
“when the Evangelists were finally finished, Lamberti’s 
statue was given the short end in payments, and the artist, 
already out of fashion in swiftly changing Florence, set 
out to make a new career in Venice with his son Pietro di 
Niccolò.” In fact, in spite of the extensive detail in Saint 
Mark's drapery, the figure was appraised at 130 florins, 
twenty fewer than was Ciuffagni’s Saint Matthew and 
nearly a fourth less than the 160 florins allotted to 
Donatello.3! Clearly, the lower fee was based on a 
qualitative judgment. Finally, in light of Vasari’s 
sixteenth-century viewpoint, it is likely that the oddly 
proportioned legs and bland facial expression of Lam- 
berti’s saint would have seemed less innovative to him 
than the design of any of the other three figures. Given the 
convincing visual evidence for Saint Mark’s position, it is 
thus legitimate to conclude that Vasari either erred in 
reporting its location or that he was describing a different 
Evangelist. 

Since the Poccetti drawing reveals that Saint Mark was 
on the far right of the portal, the standard arrangement of 
the four figures would require that Saint Matthew be 
assigned to Saint Mark’s former niche at the far left. As 
shown above, however, Vasari’s reference to the positions 
of the two left-hand figures places them no more 
specifically than to the left of the door. The visual records 
will help to solve this problem, but it should be recalled 
that “Billi” singles out one of these figures, Nanni’s Saint 
Luke, by describing it as “verso i Legnaiuoli”; that is, 
toward the north. This, I would suggest, may indicate that 
Saint Luke was in the niche to the far left. For when “Billi” 
specifies a reference point clearly to the north, he implies 
that the figure in question is closer to the designated direc- 
tion than is its companion. It is true that the ‘ Anonimo 
Gaddiano” mentions the Campanile as a similar direc- 
tional landmark in connection with a figure (Saint John) 
that is in an inner niche. The wording used, however, is 
“dal lato del campanile” — “on the side of the belltower,” 
whereas “Billi” says that Saint Luke is “verso” — 
“toward” the woodcarvers, suggesting its placement away 
from the central door and toward the north. Moreover, 
even if one accepts Vasari’s broad description of Saint 
Luke's position (“on the left side entering the church by 
the middle portal’’) as indicating the niche beside the en- 
trance, the value of that testimony is sharply diminished 
by his proved inaccuracy on the location of Saint Mark.?2 
In fact, there is often a verbal flexibility in these early 
descriptions that warns us against interpreting their mean- 
ings too literally. For example, because the main text of the 
Petrei codex of “Billi” describes both Saints John and Luke 
as “al lato alla porta di mezo,” one might take this to mean 


Lamberti und die Florentiner Plastik um 1400,” in Jahrbuch der Berliner 
Museen, tv, 1962, 114. 


31 Poggi, 36ff., Docs. 213, 220 (see n. 16). 
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5 Anonymous miniaturist, The Consecration of S. Maria del 
Fiore by Pope Eugenius IV, 1436 (detail), 1471. Florence, Biblioteca 
Laurenziana (photo: Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence) 


K 





7 Detail of Fig. 6 showing left-hand figures (photo: author, 
after Alinari) 


that these two figures were next to the main door. But in 
the short series of notes added to the text, Petrei tells us 
that Saint John is “nella facciata allato alla porta di mezo” 
and that Saint Luke is “sopra” (i.e. “above” or possibly 
“beyond’’) “la porta di mezo verso i legniaiuoli.”” In addi- 
tion, Petrei gives responsibility to Lamberti for “uno 


#2 The tendency in the literature to overinterpret the precision of Vasari’s 
description of Luke's position may stem from an unconscious desire to 
see the “best” of the four figures — those of Nanni and Donatello — in 
the presumed places of honor next to the portal. There is no evidence, 
however, that in 1415 these positions were considered the more honorific. 
Moreover, the unexpected awarding of the commission for Saint 
Matthew to Ciuffagni (followed by later commissions) indicates the 
regard in which the sculptor was held in these years (but see n. 23). 
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6 Bernardino Poccetti, Facade of S. Maria del Fiore, drawing 
(detail). Florence, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo (photo: author, 
after Alinari) 
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pu 


8 Detail of Fig. 6 showing right-hand figures (photo: author, 
after Alinari) 


euangielista a sedere della porta di mezo.”’® Thus, quite 
apart from our knowing that Lamberti’s Saint Mark was 
in an outside niche, the reference to three rather than two 
figures as somehow connected to the “porta di mezo” ren- 
ders that term useless as an indicator of the statues’ 
relative positions. It is necessary, therefore, to turn again 


3 


# Frey, “Billi,” 55. Naturally there is no question of Saint Luke actually 
being ‘'above” the door; the word may have been chosen merely for 
variety of language and to suggest the general proximity of the figure to 
the “porta di mezo.” If, however, “sopra” was used {as it can be in some 
contexts) to suggest something “beyond” the door toward the Legnaiuoi, 
the case for placing Saint Luke in the niche to the far left would be 
strengthened. (My thanks to my colleagues, Professors Rafaella Nanetti 


and Sergio Corsi, for their aid in attacking this semantic problem.) 
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9 Nanni di Banco, Saint Luke. Florence, Museo dell'Opera del 
Duomo (photo: author) 


to the visual evidence for a possible solution to the 
arrangement of the left-hand figures. 

As shown above, although the Laurenziana miniature is 
a less reliable source than the Poccetti drawing, 
Donatello’s Saint John is recognizable in that work as the 
figure to the right of the door. Thus, in spite of the depic- 
tion of an over-long beard on the left-hand saint (probably 
added merely to match its pendant), it can be assumed that 
the artist at least based his rendering of both figures on the 
appearance of the originals. Accepting this, it becomes 
noteworthy that in both the miniature and the Poccetti 
drawing (Figs. 5, 7) the figure to the immediate left of the 
portal has legs spread wide and covered by deep V-shaped 
folds of drapery, and he wears an open mantle that is loosely 
tied at the neck. Although the pose of the legs and the dis- 
position of the lower drapery could be reasonably matched 


“ The two figures shown in the Laurenziana miniature are also quite 
similar in general pose, but this is admittedly less significant evidence for 
their identification than the Poccetti drawing, since the remaining two 
statues are not illustrated for comparison. 








n 


10 Bernardo Ciuffagni, Saint Matthew. Florence, Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo (photo: author) 


to either Saint Luke or Saint Matthew, only the latter 
wears an open, tied mantle (Fig. 4). In addition, only two 
images in the Poccetti drawing, those to either side of the 
entrance, have identically posed right hands (Fig. 6). 
Among the statues, this correspondence of pose is seen 
only in Saints Matthew and John (Figs. 3, 4). It seems, 
then, that contrary to previous interpretations of the writ- 
ten sources, it is Ciuffagni’s Saint Matthew that was next 
to the main portal on the left. Furthermore, the Poccetti 
drawing offers some corroborative evidence for the place- 
ment of Saint Luke to the far left, since the figure in that 
position shows a long, S-curved drapery fold over the 
right wrist that is matched in Nanni’s Evangelist (Figs. 7, 
9).35 It must be admitted, however, that the Poccetti figure 
also shows some details that cannot be found in any of the 
statues, namely the vertical lower right leg combined with 


35 This correspondence is more evident when Saint Luke is seen from the 
same angle as he is shown by Poccetti; cf. fig. 28 in Paolo Vaccarino, 
Nanni, Florence, 1951. 





11 Donatello, Saint John. Florence, Museo dell’Opera del 
Duomo (photo: author) 


an angled lower left leg, and the seemingly horizontal 
position of the book in the left hand. The long beard is 
also an anomaly since only Saint John (the most securely 
located of the four figures) shows such a detail and is, of 
course, presented that way by Poccetti. It is therefore 
possible to conclude that none of the original figures was 
in the first niche when Poccetti recorded the Duomo 
façade. This, however, brings up more problems than it 
solves. It assumes that at some point the Operai of the 
Cathedral decided, for unknown reasons, to replace one of 
the Evangelists (Saint Luke, in the present reconstruc- 
tion); that this later figure was afterward replaced by the 
original statue when all were removed to the interior of the 
Cathedral after 1587; and that the substitute figure subse- 
quently disappeared. Moreover, although the Cathedral 


% It may also be noteworthy that the patina of all four figures is virtually 
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12 Niccolo di Pietro Lamberti, Saint Mark. Florence, Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo (photo: author) 


documents tell us that all of the original pieces were put on 
the facade in 1415, there is no extant record (with the 
possible exception of the Poccetti drawing itself) of any of 
them being removed before 1587 or of any other statue 
having been used as a later replacement figure.% There are 
several possible reasons for such a substitution to have 
been made, but the two most obvious — a change of taste 
or physical damage to the statue — are, respectively, un- 
likely and inapplicable. But if the far left-hand Evangelist 
of the Poccetti drawing does indeed represent a later, ul- 
timately temporary, substitution for the original figure, 
the reasons for that replacement remain mysterious. In 
any case, whether or not such a replacement was made, the 
first niche to the left would still have been originally oc- 
cupied by the Saint Luke of Nanni di Banco, followed by 


identical, indicating a common provenance. 
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Saints Matthew, John, and Mark (Figs. 9-12).37 

What then, does this recovered arrangement of the 
Evangelists tell us about the figures or their creators? This, 
I think, can be best decided by first considering the effect 
of the four statues as they appear in their generally accep- 
ted positions, for it can be as instructive to see what is 
wrong as what is right (Figs. 1-4). It will be noted first that 
the Evangelists in each pair face away from one another 
and that the outside figures face away from the visitor en- 
tering the Cathedral. Given that no statue is frontal and 
that two face left and two right, one would normally ex- 
pect all four figures to look toward the center or, failing 
that, to direct their attention to common points between 
each pair. In fact, it might be fair to say that of all of the 
possible combinations of the figures that take their direc- 
tion of glance into consideration, the usual arrangement is 
among the least satisfying. In addition, Saints John and 
Matthew, the two pieces closest in appearance to one 
another, are on the same side of the portal (Figs. 3, 4). 
With its weak, but obvious echoing of Donatello’s Saint 
John, the Saint Matthew of Ciuffagni appears to its 
greatest disadvantage in this proximity to its model. 
Moreover, as these two figures are alike in several details 
of their overall designs, there is an imbalance in the total 
visual effect of the two pairs and, at least to modern eyes, 
they fairly beg for a redistribution. 

When, on the other hand, the four saints (Figs. 9-12) are 
seen in their correct positions — and it should be kept in 
mind that this order has been determined here completely 
apart from stylistic or aesthetic considerations — they 
make an immediate impression of greater unity. First, the 
similar images of Saints Matthew and John are not only 
separated, avoiding the problem of balance seen in the 
usual pairing, but they are now found in the same relative 


# To my knowledge, there is only one sculptured group of Evangelists in 
15th-century Florence that compares to the Duomo figures in quality 
and, more important, in a lateral arrangement: that by Ghiberti for his 
first set of doors for the Baptistry. The order of these figures, however, 
differs from all of the suggested reconstructions of the Cathedral 
sculptures and, like the latter, also does not match the sequence of the 
Gospels. Moreover, the same is true in both respects for Donatello's 
Evangelists for the walls of the Old Sacristy (6. Lorenzo) and those in the 
pendentives of the Pazzi Chapel (often attributed to Brunelleschi, but 
given most recently to Donatello by Pope-Hennessy), if these geometric 
arrangements are so organized that Saint John is in the third position, as 
he must have been on the Duomo facade. Similarly, a laterally ordered 
relief series of Evangelists by Giovanni di Imola and Giovanni di Turino 
(Duomo, Siena) does not follow the sequence of any of the previously 
mentioned sets of figures. In point of fact, none of these groups even 
matches another in its arrangement, and one must conclude that our 
sculptors had no artistic tradition to adopt for the order of their 
Evangelists. 

38 Brunetti (Becherucci-Brunetti, 262) notes that Donatello's Saint John 


faces toward the visitor entering the Cathedral and cites this as evidence 
for its position. This finding is correct, but Brunetti makes no mention of 


positions on either side of the central portal, thus helping 
to maintain a bilateral symmetry for the group as a whole. 
The placement of Luke and Mark in the outside niches 
also produces significant effects not seen in the standard 
arrangement. The raised arm of Mark no longer breaks the 
outside contour of the group as it does when he is placed 
to the far left, while the movement of his drapery seems to 
close the total composition. Similarly, the nearly akimbo 
position and full sleeve of Luke’s right arm now give a 
rounder, visually more satisfying movement to the left 
side of the four-figure grouping than would be possible 
from Mark or even Matthew. Finally, the figures of each 
pair now look in the same direction and turn their heads 
slightly, but perceptibly, toward the central axis of the en- 
trance portal. This effect is even more obvious when the 
works are seen from somewhat be.ow eye-level, the nor- 
mal viewpoint for the observer entering the Cathedral.° It 
may be argued that it is our own taste, rather than that of 
the quattrocento, that prefers this effect. But, because the 
Poccetti drawing clearly places two identifiable figures 
that face the same direction on the same side of the portal, 
the direction of glance for each saint certainly must have 
been determined before the actual carving of the statues 
was begun. Although the final arrangement of each side 
may not have been settled until the figures were finished, 
that arrangement would not seem to have been arbitrary. 
The qualities of the individual pieces might easily have 
played a part in their positioning within each pair. 
With the recovery of the arrangement of the four 
Evangelists, we are able, for the first time since the six- 
teenth century, to gauge the intentions of their creators 
more reasonably. For it is now evident that the design of 
each figure makes maximum visual sense when it is seen 
in relation to that of its companions and to the work’s 


the direction of glance of the other three figures (although, in this 
respect, her placement of Saint Luke to the left of the portal, even if in 
the wrong niche, would be supported). It should be mentioned that the 
apparent frontality of Saint Mark in Fig. 1 is the result of the commercial 
photograph having been taken from an angle (compare the line of the 
pedestal). 


# It has been suggested on several occasions that Saint John was clearly 
designed to be seen from below and that Donatello distorted his figure to 
adjust for this viewpoint (e.g., Seymour, 55f.). This, I believe, is correct 
and, as Seymour remarks, an adjustment for a low point of view can 
probably be assumed for the other figures as well (although in different 
degrees and with varied success). But whether or not such changes in 
design were made for this reason, there is no doubt that the figures were 
seen from below by anyone near enough to see them clearly. One could, 
of course, have viewed the Evangelists from some distance, avoiding the 
low angle almost completely. But once the observer reached the steps of 
the Cathedral, and even after climbing them and approaching the figures, 
an upward line of sight was necessitated by the height of the statues 
(their heads were some 16 feet above the level of the porch). Depending 
on one’s distance, a comfortable angle of view would have been 
somewhere between 35 and 45 degrees for the upper half of the figure. 


original position on the façade. More significantly, the 
correct grouping of the two pairs reveals a heretofore un- 
recognized consideration of a combined composition; 
clearly there was an attempt, whether by the Operai of the 
Duomo, the sculptors themselves, or both, to accom- 
modate the designs of the figures to their destined niches 
and to one another. Indeed, when we consider the distinct 
styles and personalities of the four artists involved, not to 
speak of the atmosphere of competition in which they 
worked, the particular compositional adjustments seen in 
the individual figures seem less important than the very 
fact that such adjustments were made at all. 
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Early Masaccio: A Hypothetical, Lost Madonna and a Disattribution* 


James H. Stubblebine and Mary Gibbons, Frank Cossa, Sharon Sitt, George Chapman 


The question of what the early Masaccio was like has in- 
trigued scholars a great deal. From time to time various 
panels have been put forward that seemed to represent the 
characteristics one or another critic expected to find in the 
youthful master. Unfortunately, the attribution to him of 
such supposed “early” works has not stood the test of 
time, or of rigorous analysis; one by one they have fallen 
by the wayside.! A few years ago, a newly discovered trip- 


*This article grew out of a graduate seminar on early 15th-century 
Florentine painting given at Rutgers University. The listing of the 
various contributors’ names reflects the degree of their availability dur- 
ing the later stages of continuing research, reexamination, and rewriting. 


1 Madonna of Humility, National Gallery, Washington (B. Berenson, “A 
New Masaccio,” Arf in America, xvi, 1930, 45-53): frescoed Madonna 
at Montemarciano (first published by G. Magherini-Graziani, “Memorie 
e pitture di Masaccio in San Giovanni di Valdarno e nei dintorni,” in 
Masaccio, ricordi delle onoranze, rese in San Giovanni di Valdarno, nel di 
XXV ottobre MCMIIL, in occasione del V centenario della sua nascita, 
Florence, 1904, 107-09, but later assigned to Francesco di Antonio by H. 
Lindberg, To the Problem of Masolino and Masaccio, Stockholm, 1931, 


tych (Fig. 1) from the church of S. Giovenale outside the 
village of Cascia, south of Florence, was published by 
Luciano Berti as representing an early phase of Masaccio’s 
career.2 The painting contains an enthroned Madonna 
with lateral saints and bears the date 1422. While its 
Masacciesque character is obvious, there are, as we shall 
see below, insurmountable obstacles to the attribution of 
this picture to Masaccio himself. On the other hand, a 


145, a proposal that has subsequently won the approval of critics such as 
L. Berti, Masaccio, University Park, Pa., 1967, 41); half-length Madonna, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence (R. Longhi, “Recupero di un Masaccio,” 
Paragone, No. 5, 1950, 3-5, and see color plate 38 in Berti). The sculptured 
Coronation of the Virgin at the Hospital of S. Maria Nuova, Florence, at- 
tributed to Masaccio by James Beck (‘“Masaccio’s Early Career as a 
Sculptor,” Art Bulletin, uu, 1971, 177-95) seems to us to be at variance 
with the forms and aesthetic of Masaccio. 


2L. Berti, “Masaccio 1422,” Commentari, xu, 1961, 84-107; see also 
idem, “Masaccio a San Giovenale a Cascia,” Acropoli, u, 1961-62, 149- 
65, and M. Salmi, Civiltà artistica della terra aretina, Novara, 1971, 116. 
Still more recently, James Beck has insisted on the attribution to Masac- 
cio ("Masaccio Humanized,” Art News, xxiv, 1975, 92-93). 
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1 Florentine School, Madonna and Saints, triptych, from church of S. Giovenale near Cascia, on deposit in the Uffizi (photo: Soprin- 


tendenza, Florence) 


number of features of the S. Giovenale Madonna, taken 
together with features of several other related Madonnas, 
may offer clues not only to the earliest style of Masaccio 
but even, we believe, to a hypothetical lost work by him. 

Before discussing these features, however, we might 
take our bearings from the Uffizi Virgin with Saint Anne 
(Fig. 2), a work widely believed to be the product of a 
collaboration between Masaccio and Masolino. Datable 
just around 1423-24, it is the earliest certain attribution in- 
volving Masaccio. Essentially, the conception of the pic- 
ture could be considered Masolino’s, with the Virgin and 
Child and the upper right angel executed by Masaccio. In 


? The belief that the two artists collaborated on this panel is just about 
universal in the modern literature, though opinions on the dating vary 
slightly: U. Procacci, Tutta la pittura di Masaccio, Milan, 1951, 9-11, 
dated it 1420; R. Salvini, in Galleria degli Uffizi, Catalogo degli dipinti, 
Florence, 1952, 16, placed it between 1420 and 1424; M. Meiss, “Lon- 
don’s New Masaccio,” Art Bulletin ti, 1952, 24, 50-51, dated it to ca. 
1424; Berti, Masaccio, 82, dated it between the end of 1424 and September, 
1425, A. Parronchi, Masaccio, Bologna, 1966, 12, dated it to 1424 because 
of its resemblance to the first phase of the Brancacci Chapel work; 
U. Baldini, in Encyclopedia of World Art, New York, 1x, 1964, 509-520, 





spite of the panel’s abraded surface, we still can see that a 
consistent light illuminates the Child and the Virgin's 
face; were the surface better preserved, the lighted and 
shaded areas would appear in greater contrast to one 
another, yet probably not so contrasted or evolved as they 
are in Masaccio’s Pisa Altarpiece of two or three years 
later. The plastic volumes and monumentality of the 
Virgin and the Child in the Uffizi picture are striking in- 
deed. At the same time, it is instructive to notice that the 
Virgin’s figure is somewhat stiff in contrast to the fluid 
torsion that Masaccio will be capable of creating in two 
years’ time in the Pisa Altarpiece. Everything about the 


placed it in 1424; Fremantle and Beck attributed the panel to Masaccio 
without the possibility of a collaboration. Fremantle placed the painting 
in 1424, while Beck thought it very close to the S. Giovenale work, that is, 
of late 1422- early 1423. (R. Fremantle, “Masaccio el’ Angelico,” Antichità 
viva, LX, 6, 1970, 39; Beck, Art Bulletin, 178.) One senses that the Uffizi 
picture is sometimes dated with the S. Giovenale Madonna in mind; 
Baldini made a point of denying Procacci’s date of 1420 precisely because 
the Virgin with Saint Anne would thus precede the newly discovered 
work from S. Giovenale. 





2 Masaccio and Masolino, Virgin with Saint Anne, Florence, 
Uffizi, (photo: Soprintendenza, Florence) 


Virgin with Saint Anne suggests that it should indeed date 
sometime around 1423. 

In a search for clues to an earlier phase of Masaccio’s 
style, it is revealing to examine an enthroned Madonna 
(Fig. 3) by Bicci di Lorenzo in the Collegiata at Empoli, 
securely documented to 1423.4 

Biccis Madonna was originally the central panel of a 
triptych. The flanking panels contained saints, as was 
typical of an early fifteenth-century altarpiece. In some 
respects, the work is characteristic of Bicci but in other 
ways it emits perplexing, non-Bicciesque signals. For one, 


s The documents for this painting are in the Archivio di Stato, Florence: 
S. Maria 5051, Quaderno di cassa 1422-24, fol. 42v and 5. Maria Nuova 
5053, Quaderno di cassa 1426-28, fol. 3 They were published by 
Milanesi in G. Vasari, Le vite ..., Florence, 1878, 11, 66, nn. 2. 3, and by 
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3 Bicci di Lorenzo, Enthroned Madonna, Empoli, Collegiata 
(photo: Soprintendenza, Florence) 


a sharp light, coming from the right, passes across the 
forms. This light illumines the left side of the curved 
throne back while the right side falls into marked shadow. 
The artist has also lighted parts of the Christ Child’s left 
side while shading the edges of the right cheek and torso 
that are away from the light. Although Bicci did not fully 
understand how to suggest such a natural flow of light, 
the effort he made here is almost ostentatious. Equally im- 
portant in this painting is the suggestion of bulky 
plasticity in the Virgin's knees, which is realized by the 
prominent light coming from the right side. The conse- 


O. Giglioli, Empoli artistica, Empoli, 1906, 67-68. A new transcription 
has been made by Gino Corti, and despite some additions and minor 
changes of the published texts, their essence remains unchanged. 
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4 Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino, Enthroned Madonna, Bib- 
biena, 55. Ippolito e Donato 


quent emphasis on the drapery folds, the way in which 
they break between the knees and when they hit the 
ground, and the dark cavities they form, are all uncharac- 
teristic of Bicci. 

Neither the behavior of light nor the plasticity of forms 
can be found in any of Bicci’s later Madonnas such as, for 
example, the one in the Vertine triptych of 1430 or the 
Parma Madonna of 1433.5 In the latter work, Bicci clearly 
manifested his attraction to the decorative manner of Gen- 


$ The Vertine triptych is illustrated in Berti, fig, 21: for the Parma work, 
see R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 1x, 
The Hague, 1927, pl. opp. 16. 


é In this connection see A. Parronchi, “Postilla sul neo-Gaddismo degli 


tile da Fabriano. In his role as head of a thriving workshop 
and as a prominent artistic entrepreneur on the Florentine 
scene of the mid-1420's, Bicci was able to indulge his 
eclectic nature; he was quick to reflect the discoveries of 
others and during his long life was successively influenced 
by Agnolo Gaddi, Lorenzo Monaco, Masaccio, Gentile da 
Fabriano, and Fra Angelico. For historians, it is a virtue of 
Bicci that he was never able entirely to synthesize his 
adaptations from others; this not so unusual situation 
makes it relatively easy to chart the course of the more 
original artists around him. 

That the source for these qualities must be Masaccio 
and not any other artist prominent at the time — Lorenzo 
Monaco, Masolino, or Gentile da Fabriano — is 
demonstrable. In the case of Gentile, the importance of his 
presence in Florence in 1423-24 cannot be doubted. Cer- 
tainly the night light in his Nativity for the predella of the 
Strozzi Altarpiece must have been startling in the Florence 
of that day, especially the cast shadows on the shed. 
Nevertheless, Gentile’s light is divine in origin, emanating 
as it does from the Child: it is not the natural light being 
explored by Masaccio. Furthermore, no directed light ap- 
pears in Gentile’s main panel of the Adoration and, in 
most respects, the light in Gentile’s other paintings is not 
the full light from a single direction that characterizes 
Masaccio’s Pisa Altarpiece. Indeed, the Nativity is the 
only occasion in his oeuvre when Gentile is so exploratory 
with light and shadow. The illumination is analogous to 
the one-time night lighting that Taddeo Gaddi employed 
in the Baroncelli Chapel almost a century earlier.6 How 
different is the light in Gentile and Masaccio: the former 
creates a night scene with overall darkness and with deep, 
cast shadows; the latter bathes a day scene with a light 
coming uniformly from one directed source. Gentile’s pur- 
poses in the Nativity have to do with mystery and symbol; 
this intent cannot be attributed to -he natural ambience 
created by Masaccio's light. 

It is noteworthy that in his Madonna, much abraded, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, which we believe is 
a late work of ca. 1425-26,? Gentile adopted the 
monumental Madonna type of Masaccio but his light is 
completely diffuse and directionless. 

This perusal of Gentile’s work confirms our belief that 
it was Masaccio and no other who inspired Bicci. Evidently, 
Masaccio’s influence was already an important element 
on the Florentine artistic scene. That Bicci looked at a 
different Masaccio than the Virgin with Saint Anne for his 
Empoli panel is suggested by the unusual throne in Figure 
3: its back describes a deep hemicycle. Such a curved 


anni 1423-25," Paragone, No. 137, 1961, 19-26. 
7H. B. Wehle, in Metropolitan Museum of Art A Catalogue of Italian, 
Spanish and Byzantine Paintings, New York, 1940, fig. 104. 


throne back implying space and providing a receptacle for 
light and shadow is a feature one would not have expected 
to find in a painting by Bicci. The twisted, engaged 
columns he has added to parts of the throne likewise 
suggest something heavy-handedly copied from a 
prototype. 

The phenomena observed in Bicci’s Empoli Madonna 
are remarkable again in the Enthroned Madonna (Fig. 4) in 
Bibbiena (Casentino) by the Marchigian painter, Ar- 
cangelo di Cola da Camerino, whose presence in Florence 
is firmly documented between 1420 and 1422.8 Although 
Arcangelo's panel is not dated, it would seem that it has 
some relationship to a prototype of the early 1420’s, just as 
Bicci’s Madonna does. Arcangelo’s Madonna, recently 
cleaned and restored to its original charm and luster, has 
the same consistent light source, this time from the left 
side: every object, especially the curved throne back and 
the faces of the six angels, is given definition by the 
lighting of the left side and the shadowing of the right. 
While the drapery over the Virgin’s knee has lost much of 
its original surface and therefore much of its definition, 
the recent cleaning makes it apparent that the artist had 
given the knees a good deal of plasticity. Arcangelo’s con- 
cerns for consistent light and plastic forms in his Bibbiena 
Madonna are not typical of his art. Generally, he dis- 
played an affinity for the decorative patterns and rhythms 
of Masolino and Gentile da Fabriano. 

The Bibbiena panel is, however, interesting and instruc- 
tive in other ways as well. For one thing, the Child, follow- 
ing an old Florentine tradition, is shown standing on his 
mother’s left thigh while she holds his right foot in her 
hand. His foot is emphatically foreshortened. The Child 
presses the fingers of his right hand into his mouth, 
reminding us of Masaccio’s Pisa Altarpiece where the 
Child pushes grapes into his mouth. The unusual place- 
ment of the Virgin’s right hand, with palm down and with 
thumb and index finger forming a V-shape, would appear 
to derive from the Virgin with Saint Anne. Yet every one 
of these motifs also appears in the S. Giovenale Madonna 
of 1422. Therefore, if the source of Arcangelo's inspira- 
tion was not the S. Giovenale Madonna — and it will be 
demonstrated below how unlikely that is — then there 
must have been another prototype not later than 1422 to 
have served for both these paintings. 

One other painting needs to be presented in connection 
with those above. An Enthroned Madonna (Fig. 5) in the 
Atheneum in Helsinki, Finland, is by still another painter 
of modest talent who was part of the Florentine scene from 


8 The documentary material is assembled in U. Procacci, “Il soggiorno 
fiorentino di Arcangelo di Cola,” Rivista d'arte, x1, ser. 2,1, 1929, 119-29, 
and G. Vitalini Sacconi, Pittura marchigiana: La scuola camerinese, 
Trieste, 1968, 228-29, nn. 155-161. We wish to express our gratitude to 
Dottoressa Anna Maria Maetzke, Soprintendente of Arezzo, for her kind 
help in arranging for us to examine the Arcangelo Madonna. 
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5 Master of the Bambino Vispo, Enthroned Madonna, Helsinki, 
Atheneum 


about 1420 to 1440, the Master of the Bambino Vispo.? 
The Helsinki Madonna, usually attributed to him, shows 
the features we have just noted in the Arcangelo work: a 
fairly consistent light coming from the left and falling over 
the figures and objects, as well as an unusually plastic 
representation of the Virgin’s knees. Again, the light ef- 
fects are particularly clear on the throne back and on the 
Virgin’s right arm and leg, both of which are notably lit 
up, as opposed to her left side which lies in shadow. In 


° The Master of the Bambino Vispo is generally thought to have been ac- 
tive in Florence between 1420 and 1440. See G. Pudelko, The Maestro 
del Bambino Vispo,” Art in America, xxvi, 1938, 47-63; O. Sirén, “A 
Late Gothic Poet of Line,” Burlington Magazine, xxiv, 1913, 323-330, 
and xxv, 1914, 15-24; J, Waadenoijen, “A Proposal for Starnina: Exit the 
Maestro del Bambino Vispo,” Burlington Magazine, cxvi, 1974, 82-91. 
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6 Giovanni dal Ponte, Enthroned Madonna, Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


common with both the Arcangelo and the Bicci, the 
Helsinki Madonna has a curved throne back which 
provides a sort of exedra space for the Virgin's figure. In 
addition, in both the Helsinki picture and the one in Bib- 
biena by Arcangelo, two angels flank the throne while two 
more, in clear profile, are placed in the near foreground. 
The Christ Child in both works is represented standing 
while the Virgin in each case holds his strongly foreshort- 
ened foot, her hand only faintly echoing the V-shape of 
the other. 

The paintings by both Arcangelo and the Bambino 
Vispo Master are generally agreed to date in the 1420's, 


10 C. Shell, “Two Triptychs by Giovanni dal Ponte,” Art Bulletin, uv, 
1972, 41-46. Shell dated this work after 1426 on the basis of similarities 
he saw with Masaccio’s Pisa Madonna, now in London. 


11 The attribution was first made by Mario Salmi who placed the triptych 
in the 1420's (Francesco d'Antonio Fiorentino,” Rivista d'arte, x1, ser. 2, 


though probably a little later than 1423, the date of Bicci’s 
Madonna. A number of things about these two Madonnas 
draw them together: the six angels of which the two in 
front kneel in profile while the other four are cut off by 
the throne and its arms; the standing Child; the positions 
of the Virgin's left hand just below his right arm and her 
right hand holding his foot; the Madonna’s head slightly 
leaning to the right and looking forward; the throne type 
with its flat sides in perspective. Thus, these two are seen 
to form a subgroup in which one no doubt copied the 
other; thus too, only one of them derives certain of its ele- 
ments from a lost prototype. It might be added here that, 
in the larger scheme of all the Madonnas under discussion, 
they may not have all derived directly from a single 
prototype but, rather, the influence of that prototype went 
in a sort of chain reaction from one to another. 

In addition to Arcangelo’s and the Bambino Vispo 
Master’s panels, several other Madonnas may have been 
at least in part inspired by the lost prototype we imagine 
for the Madonnas discussed above. In the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, there is a handsome, brilliantly 
colored Enthroned Madonna (Fig. 6) by Giovanni dal 
Ponte, quite unlike any other production by this satellite 
of Lorenzo Monaco.!° What is quite clear when one stands 
in front of the painting (although it shows only faintly in 
photographs) is the well-organized light falling on the left 
of forms and leaving their other sides in shadow. The 
throne back, which is curved as in all the other examples 
cited, is especially noteworthy because the curve on the 
left side is a grayed area whereas the right side is painted a 
warm oyster color emphasizing that it is in the path of 
direct illumination. It is equally noteworthy that the 
throne back in Giovanni's painting is decorated not only 
with elaborate coffers (whose interiors are light or dark 
pink depending on the direction of the light) but also with 
the same corbels that Bicci used on his throne back in Em- 
poli (Fig. 3). 

As in the several Madonnas already mentioned, so too 
in the case of the Fitzwilliam panel do the knees of the 
Virgin press outward against the drapery and become 
strong volumes, the more so as the light is manipulated 
across their surfaces from the left. Six angels stand around 
the throne and two more, seated in the foreground, hold 
musical instruments. In something of a tour de force, 
Giovanni dal Ponte has even illuminated the back of the 
head of the lefthand angel and put the uplifted face in 
shadow. 

Two other works, somewhat removed from the others, 
must be mentioned. In a rather ambitious work by Fran- 
cesco di Antonio di Bartolommeo, the so-called Rinieri 
Altarpiece in the Museum at Grenoble (Fig. 7),1! this im- 


1, 1929, 1-24, 291). See also idem, Masaccio, 2nd ed., Milan, 1948, 171- 
72. While it is true, as Curtis Shell pointed out, that Francesco d'Antonio 
derived Masacciesque elements through the more easily imitable 
Masolino, the Grenoble and Montemarciano panels suggest that the in- 
fluence of Masaccio was also, on occasion, direct (C. Shell, ‘Francesco 
d'Antonio and Masaccio,” Art Bulletin, xvni, 1965, 465-69). 


itator of Masaccio took the posture of the Virgin from the 
same figure in the Uffizi Virgin with Saint Anne. But 
there are also some of the elements found in the other 
Madonna panels discussed: for instance, the forceful, 
though not always consistent light coming from the left, 
the pronounced volumes of the Virgin's knees, the curved 
throne back, the flanking angels — of whom the two in the 
foreground hold musical instruments. 

Rossello di Jacopo Franchi, one more minor Florentine 
artist working in the 1420's, is the author of a triptych of 
the enthroned Madonna (Fig. 8) with saints and angels, 
No. 475 in the Florence Academy.: The path of light from 
right to left, the curved back of the throne (particularly 
close to that in the Helsinki panel in its row of floriform 
ornament), and the emphatic plasticity of the Virgin's 
knees all bring the picture into the same orbit as the others 
under consideration. It is surely significant that this painter, 
certainly not the strongest in the group, was able to 
render the shading of the profile of the righthand angel, 
where the light would not reach, with quite the same 
assurance as did the authors of the Bibbiena, Fitzwilliam, 
and Helsinki panels. No doubt, this was a feature of our 
hypothetical prototype as well. 

The conjunction of like characteristics in these six 
paintings, even when one or another feature may come 
from some later influence, is still considerable. The chief 
ingredients are the light consistently directed from a single 
source, the curved throne back serving as a niche for the 
figure and to catch light, the illumination, in four in- 
stances, of the lefthand angel in the foreground with his 
head lit from the back and the profile of his features cast 
into shadow, and the plasticity of forms, especially the 
Virgin’s knees, consequent on the flow of light. Nor can 
we forget the appearance of the standing Child in some ex- 
amples, his foreshortened foot held by the Virgin, his 
fingers to his mouth. None of the artists of these various 
works was more than a minor master and none 
demonstrated elsewhere any real capacity for innovation; 
all were at one time or another influenced by such masters 
as Lorenzo Monaco, Gentile da Fabriano, and, perhaps at a 
quite early point, by Masaccio. Clearly, a prototype for 
their Madonnas must date prior to 1423, the date of Bicci’s 
Madonna at Empoli. Although the Bicci does not have 
angels or the standing figure of Christ, the strong, rational 
light and the plasticity of forms are too unusual to be 
disregarded. 

According to some scholars, such a prototype for these 
Madonnas would be the recently discovered triptych from 
S. Giovenale (Fig. 1}. The S. Giovenale Madonna contains 
so many Masacciesque elements that it is possible to un- 
derstand how, from its discovery in the early 1960's, it has 
been widely hailed as a work by Masaccio himself. From 
such features as the upright, dignified posture of the 
Virgin to such details as the way she grasps the Child's 
foot and the swell of flesh over her eyes, its Masacciesque 
character is obvious. Nevertheless, there are numerous 
reasons for withholding an attribution of this picture to 
Masaccio. 

What appears to some as youthful but unpolished vigor 
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in this painting seems rather to be the product of a rustic 
and rather limited talent. Thus, for all the dignity of the 
Virgin's pose, she appears unduly rigid and frozen, cer- 
tainly compared to the figure of the Madonna in the Uffizi 
Virgin with Saint Anne (Fig. 2). Other elements leave one 
less than content; for example, the spatial interval between 
the two kneeling angels and the Virgin's body is un- 
measured and therefore unrealized. Similarly, the lateral 
saints are pressed together with no suggestion of the cylin- 
drical mass of each body. The S. Giovenale Master tended 
to give a hard, clear edge to his forms, much more so than 
Masaccio ever did. Then, too, it must be admitted that cer- 
tain points of drawing are either anatomically wrong or 
graceless and should not be confused with Masaccio’s 
willful and always successful malformations for ex- 
pressive purposes. Thus, for example, the Child’s right 
hand and the drawing of the fingers are disturbing, as is 
the relation between heads and shoulders of the saints in 
the side panels. Nor can one be satisfied with the inorganic 
definition of the angels’ legs and the jarring displacement 
of their wings. Even the conspicuous gesture of the 
Virgin's right hand which holds the Child's left foot and 


12 For brief accounts of this master, see Van Marle {as cited in n. 5}, 1x, 
52-64; R. Fremantle, Florentine Gothic Painters, London, 1975, 461-470. 
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8 Rossello di Jacopo Franchi, Enthroned Madonna with Saints, 
triptych, Florence, Accademia (photo: Alinari) 


which is placed in the very center of the picture seems a 
quotation from Masaccio rather than an instance of true 
understanding of Masaccio’s form construction. In the S. 
Giovenale panel, the Virgin’s hand does not grasp the 
Child firmly as happens so obviously in Masaccio’s Uffizi 
picture. Furthermore, the arm to which this hand belongs 
hangs lifelessly. The S. Giovenale Master seems to be 
demonstrating his acquaintance with Masaccio’s 
vocabulary. Despite, or perhaps because of, the striking 
shape of this hand and its central position in the painting, 
it never becomes integrated into the whole — a lapse of 
which the young Masaccio would have been incapable. 
These imperfections, and there are more, should not be 
ascribed to “youthful awkwardness” or to “unrealized 
genius.” But the most serious drawback of an attribution 
to Masaccio is that nowhere in the S. Giovenale triptych 
did the artist demonstrate the slightest interest in light.” 
This is not to say that he did not shade the underside of 
chins or certain edges of forms: all this he did within the 
pre-Masacciesque formulas prevalent in the early 1420's. 


13 Despite Berti’s assertion that there is an external and central source of 
light (Acropoli, 1, 1961-62, 91), painstaking examination of the painting 
itself contradicts this very clearly. The authors are grateful to Dottore 
Dal Poggetto and Dottoressa Micheletti who made it possible for us to 


But that is a very different matter from the directed light 
which must have been conceived by Masaccio and ren- 
dered in his work from a very early point in his career. 
Such light, even in his earliest work, must have given 
striking solidity to every piece of drapery, every figure, 
and every object. 

It would be difficult if not impossible to defend the S. 
Giovenale Madonna as the prototype of the six Madonnas 
enthroned with which this discussion began. It has some 
but not all features in common with these Madonnas. The 
Virgin’s figure is set against a curved, niche-like throne 
common to all the panels. As in the case of the paintings 
by the Master of the Bambino Vispo and Arcangelo di 
Cola, so too in the S. Giovenale picture the Christ Child is 
standing on his mother’s lap and she holds one of his feet 
with her hands and fingers in the same pose. And, like the 
others, the S. Giovenale Master has foreshortened the 
Child’s right foot. Also, as in the painting by Arcangelo, 
the Child in the S. Giovenale work has two fingers in his 
mouth, a motif of some importance. On the other hand, as 
we have already suggested, the S. Giovenale panel is the 
only one of those discussed which takes no account what- 
soever of the phenomenon of light — a phenomenon that 
so excited the imagination of all the other painters even 
though they never used it again. 

One factor becomes clearer and clearer. If the various 
Madonna panels under consideration have a number of 
things in common, suggesting that they all depend in 
various degrees on a single prototype by Masaccio, then 
the S. Giovenale Madonna is not that model but just one 
more derivative — and not the most progressive one at that 
— of what must have been at the time an extraordinarily 
innovative and impressive work. 

The non-Masacciesque character of the S. Giovenale 
Altarpiece becomes more apparent when it is seen in con- 
junction with another painting attributable to the same 
hand. With the publication by Richard Fremantle a few 
years ago of the so-called Madonna of the Grapes (Fig. 9), 
a painting once on the Florence art market, we have such a 
close identity of stylistic features. The Madonna of the 
Grapes was declared by Fremantle to be a very early 
Masaccio, in part, apparently, because of its resemblance 
to the S. Giovenale Madonna. That it is not by Masaccio 
scarcely needs explanation: the stiff pose of the Virgin’s 
hands (she does not really hold the grapes), the obscuring 
of the Virgin’s body by her robe, the artificial, doll-like 
pose of the pretty Child, and the Virgin’s glum, fixed ex- 
pression all militate against such an attribution. Even the 
vague arrangement of faldstool and hanging drapery fails 
utterly to describe a setting for the figures. Altogether, the 


study the central part of the S. Giovenale triptych. 


14 Fremantle (as cited in n. 3), 39-49; Fremantle believed that Fra 
Angelico was influenced specifically by this work. 


work does not reflect an artist famous for exploring the 
realm of measured, physical forms. 

On the other hand, the coherency of style between the 
Madonna of the Grapes and the S. Giovenale Madonna 
helps persuade that they are by the same artist and that the 
artist is not Masaccio. If these two paintings differ in any 
significant way, it is because the Madonna of the Grapes is 
a later work, done when the S. Giovenale Master had 
moved into the sphere of Fra Angelico. This explains why 
Berti once attributed the Madonna of the Grapes to Fra 
Angelico.!® The point here, of course, is that the similarity 
between these two works by the 5. Giovenale Master 
emphasizes his distance from Masaccio. 

If the prototype for the Bicci Madonna and the other 
panels discussed above is a lost Masaccio, what did that 
work look like? The lost Madonna by Masaccio, to judge 
by the imitations, must have sat straight and imposingly, 
rather as she does in the Virgin with Saint Anne. The curv- 
ing shape of the throne back was admirably suited to 
emphasize the cylindricity and volume of her figure. The 
enthroned figure must have been surrounded by angels, 
perhaps two of them standing on either side and, in the 
foreground, two others seated, either with faces slightly 
averted in profil perdu (though surely not so ex- 
aggeratedly as in the S. Giovenale panel) or else holding 
musical instruments whose diagonal placement would 
help us into the picture depth. 

The Child probably stood, pressing his chubby weight 
against the Virgin's thighs. His right foot seems to have 
been strongly foreshortened and the Virgin apparently 
grasped one of his feet as a means of supporting him. 
None of these features — the curved throne back, the 
standing Child, the Virgin holding his foot — are new; any 
of them can be found in Florentine painting as early as the 
dugento. Rather, it is their combination in our group of 
panels that suggests a common prototype for them all. 

Furthermore, as we have noted, the Child in both the 
Bibbiena and S. Giovenale panels has two fingers in his 
mouth as though pressing in some of the grapes which he 
clutches in his left hand. This motif of the grapes recalls 
the same Eucharistic symbolism in Masaccio’s Pisa 
Madonna; it well may be, therefore, that Masaccio had 
already used the motif in his lost, early painting. 

None of these things, however, would have been 
enough to make this lost Masaccio as striking as it must 
have been. The important element, surely, would have 
been the light entering from a single source outside the 
picture and striking all objects with the logic and con- 
sistency of nature. By 1423, the well-established and 
highly competent Bicci di Lorenzo had incorporated into 
his Empoli picture (Fig. 3) several Masacciesque elements, 
above all, of course, the directed light. The other paintings 
we have discussed were all probably painted during the 
1420's, each artist borrowing several elements — not 
always the same ones — and uniformly (with the notable 
exception of the S. Giovenale artist) using Masaccio's in- 
genious lighting system. 

If the S. Giovenale Master painted his Madonna at so 
early a date as 1422 and Bicci painted his in 1423, we can 





9 Florentine School, here attributed to the $. Giovenale Master, 
Madonna of the Grapes, whereabouts unknown 


only come to the conclusion that Masaccio must have been 
in full command of his talents and have commenced his 
artistic revolution by 1421 or 1422. This of course should 
not surprise us. No doubt, the light in Masaccio’s lost, 
early Madonna, as it is reconstructed here, was emphasized 
in much the same way as it is in the panel of the Virgin 
with Saint Anne, and no doubt the young artist was as 
intoxicated with it as were his imitators. And while the 
others, by and large, abandoned Masaccio's light in their 
later works, the master himself continued to develop it and 
made it the subtle tool of his visual and spiritual imagery 
in the many parts of the Pisa polyptych of 1426. 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


1 L. Berti, Angelico, Florence, 1967, 8 (the reference is given by Freman- 
tle, but the authors have not been able to corroborate it). 


Donatello’s Influence on Mantegna’s Early Narrative Scenes * 


Martha Levine Dunkelman 
To H. W. Janson 


Students of Italian Renaissance art are well aware that 
Mantegna was deeply influenced by the sculpture of 
Donatello. Scholars often refer to the painter's 
“sculptural” figure and drapery style and to his experi- 
ments in scientific perspective as evidence of his interest 
in the older master. Mantegna’s adoption of the format of 
Donatello’s Padua altar complex for the S. Zeno Altarpiece 
is also a frequently noted element of the relationship 
between the two artists. The extent and directness of 
Donatello's influence are sometimes debated, but its ex- 
istence is never rejected entirely. 

A survey of Mantegna’s work indicates that his debt to 
Donatello can be even more precisely documented than 
has been done in the past. Comparisons of works by the 
two reveal instances when the painter used specific motifs 
and even a whole composition from the sculptor’s works. 
Mantegna’s interest appears to have been most intense 
in narrative scenes painted early in his career, in the 
late 1440’s and 1450's, when he first began to work as 
an independent master, and when art in Padua was under 
the influence of Donatello’s long sojourn there. Further- 
more, it can be seen that Mantegna’s adaptations of 
Donatello at this time do not come exclusively from the 
figures and reliefs of the sculptor’s altar in Padua, which 
would have been easily accessible. Rather, Mantegna’s 
paintings also indicate a familiarity with works done by 
Donatello in Florence, most notably the reliefs in the Old 
Sacristy in S. Lorenzo, which have not been known to be 
within Mantegna’s reach at this early period in his life. It 
is the purpose of this study to examine a number of Man- 
tegna’s adaptations of Donatello’s ideas. Their existence 
not only refines our knowledge of the already recognized 
relationship between the two artists, but may also 


*This article is a revised and expanded version of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Midwest Art History Society, Urbana, IL, March, 
1978. I am grateful to the Wright State University Liberal Arts Research 
Committee for a grant to expedite my research. 


1 The most thorough recent survey of the chapel can be found in Sergio 
Bettini and Lionello Puppi, La Chiesa degli Eremitani di Padova, Vicenza, 
1970, 71-93. See also G. Paccagnini, “Cronologia della Cappella 
Ovetari,”” in Arte pensiero e cultura a Mantova nel primo Rinascimento 
in rapporto con la Toscana e con il Veneto (Atti del VI Convegno Inter- 
nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento), Florence, 1965, 77-85; and P. Car- 
peggiani, “Gli Eremitani,” in Claudio Bellinati and Lionello Puppi, eds., 
Padova: basiliche e chiese, Vicenza, 1975, 226-231. For additional infor- 
mation about the circumstances of Mantegna’s early years, see Paul 
Kristeller, Andrea Mantegna, London, 1901: Erica Tietze-Conrat, 
Mantegna, London, 1955; Giuseppe Fiocco, L'Arte di Andrea Mantegna, 
Venice, 1959; and L. Puppi, “Nuovi documenti (e una postilla) per gli 


elucidate the nature of Donatello’s influence, and perhaps 
aid in defining the formation of Mantegna’s style. 

During the years under consideration, Mantegna was at 
work in the Ovetari Chapel in Padua. His share of its 
decoration seems to have been carried out in two phases. 
The first includes the two lunettes of the left wall with 
scenes from the life of Saint James ica. 1450-51). During 
the second campaign, begun after a break of perhaps two 
or three years, the four lower scenes of the life of Saint 
James were completed (ca. 1454-57).1 Donatello, during 
these years of Mantegna’s early development, was at work 
in Padua on the high altar complex for the church of S. 
Antonio. By 1448, when Mantegna began to work in the 
Ovetari Chapel, the freestanding figures and reliefs for the 
altar were already on public view.2 

A close comparison of the altar’s large bronze reliefs 
with the Ovetari frescoes reveals a number of analogous 
motifs, which indicate Mantegna's familiarity with 
Donatello's newly available compositions. The painter’s 
visible interest begins in the fresce of Saint James Ad- 
dressing the Demons from the upper section of the left 
wall, which can be placed, stylistically, early in the cycle 
(Fig. 1). One can see in the fresco the sharp, active, low- 
telief drapery style, which scholars often call “sculptural’’ 
or “Donatellesque,”* and which will become so charac- 
teristic of Mantegna’s painting. Yet another type of 
relationship to Donatello also exists. In the painting, a 
youth, in a short tunic bound at the waist, steps behind 
another figure so that only part of his body and his ex- 
tended leg remain visible. In Donatello’s altar relief of the 
Miracle of the Speaking Babe, a boy, in similar clothing, 
exits in a like manner at the right of the scenes (Fig. 2). In 
the fresco, furthermore, the man at the far right, who 


anni padovani del Mantegna,” Antichità viva. xiv, 1975, 3-11. All men- 
tion Mantegna’s general debt to Donatello. 


2H, W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1963, 165, 170. 


3 This general relationship has often been mentioned before, although 
without the specific connections noted here. Kristeller, 63, and passim, 
has devoted perhaps the most careful attention to links between the two 
projects. See also Tietze-Conrat, 7. 


* For example, Kristeller, 44; and C, L. Ragghianti, ‘Casa Vitaliani,” 
Critica d'arte, 1, 1937, 247. 


5 It is also interesting to note the architectura; similarities between these 
two scenes, in the brickwork, the alternating colors of the voussoirs in 
the arches, and the decorative wreaths. It is impossible to be certain with 
such architectural details, however, that the artists were not drawing in- 
dependently from similar ancient sources. The comparisons do at least 
suggest a compatible interest in types of architectural decoration. See 
Bettini-Puppi, 82. 





1 Mantegna, Saint James and the Demons. Formerly Padua, 
Eremitani, Ovetari Chapel (photo: Anderson) 


wears a knee-length tunic with a cloak and who holds one 
draped arm across his waist and the other at his hip, 
echoes a figure similarly posed and garbed, occupying a 
corresponding corner at the far right of the bronze Miracle 
of the Irascible Son (Fig. 3). 

Additional analogies can be found in the later frescoes 
on the same wall of the Ovetari Chapel. In the Baptism of 
Hermogenes, for example, which also reflects Mantegna’s 
growing interest in the science of perspective, one finds on 
the left a man who emerges from between the pillars at the 
edge of the scene, left arm outstretched, corresponding to 
one on the left again in the Miracle of the Mule not only in 
pose but in his relationship to the architecture (Figs. 4 and 
5). Behind each of these, heads peer out from between 
architectural supports.° The two young onlookers at the 


6 Fritz Knapp, Andrea Mantegna, Stuttgart, 1910. xvi, compared the 
figure in the Mantegna to one at the left of the Miracle of the Speaking 
Babe which is similarly placed next to a child. The drapery and position 
of the visible arm and leg, however, as well as the architectural setting, 
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2 Donatello, Miracle of the Speaking Babe (detail). Padua, Santo 





3 Donatello, Miracle of the Irascible Son (detail). Padua, Santo 


railing in the fresco, furthermore, recall the numerous 
pairs of observers all around the scene of the Miracle of 
the Irascible Son,’ who are also placed above the main ac- 
tivity (Fig. 6). 

In the scene of Saint James Led to Execution, one finds a 
young man in the center who is almost hidden behind a 
companion (Fig. 7). His head is turned to look back over 
his shoulder, and only his left arm and leg can be seen. 
The same device appears in the left half of the Miracle of 
the Speaking Babe, where a figure turns his head to the 
right, away from his talking companions to see what is oc- 
curring in the center of the scene (Fig. 8). As in the figure 
in the fresco, only the left side of his body is visible below 
the sharply turned head; the remainder of the figure is 
hidden by the youth in front of him. In both cases, a piece 


correspond much more precisely to those of the man at the edge of the 
Miracle of the Mule. 


7 Kristeller, 93, finds ‘Donatellesque” the architectural details, as well as 
the spectators, in this scene. See n. 5 above. 
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of drapery billows gently from the shoulder above the ex- 
posed arm.’ 

It should be emphasized that the similarities in these 
comparisons extend beyond the poses and costumes of the 
figures to their placement in the scenes. Mantegna’s 
figures appear in the same relative locations in the com- 
positions as do their antecedents. Even more significant is 
the kind of motifs that correspond in the works of the 
two artists. In each case, the comparison involves 


’ The comparison made by Knapp, xvi, between the main group of 





4 Mantegna, Baptism of Hermogenes. Formerly Padua, 
Eremitani, Ovetari (photo: Anderson) 


n 


Donatello, Miracle of the Mule. Padue, Santo 





6 Donatello, Miracle of the 
lrascible Son. Padua, Santo 


onlookers, rather than major actors in the events depicted. 
The figures are half-hidden behind the other participants 
or the architecture, or have only partially entered. This 
type of enlivening detail abounds in the seething crowds 
of Donatello's reliefs and is an indispensable part of his 
creation of impassioned, ever-changing, ever-active 
scenes. Each depiction of the miracles of Saint Anthony is 
unified by the movement of forms and figures toward the 
central event and also enriched by a great variety of sub- 


figures in the fresco and the central group in he Miracle of the Speaking 
Babe does not seem particularly striking. 


sidiary, individualized interactions (Fig. 6). Mantegna 
takes from Donatello this kind of “underground” detail, 
unique to the sculptor’s works, which, by supplementing 
the main drama, gives the compositions their spirit of 
collective passion. The painter uses such animating 
figures much more sparingly than Donatello, to be sure, so 
that his scenes remain succinct, whereas individual figures 
in the bronze reliefs are deliberately submerged in group 
action and feeling.? Nevertheless, the examples indicate 
that in addition to his general interest in Donatello's 
drapery style and perspective, Mantegna used some of the 
sculptor’s specific devices to enhance the drama of his 
own works. !° 

For the analogies that have been noted, the possibility 
must be considered that both artists were drawing upon 
some as yet undiscovered common source, such as a 
Roman relief, rather than that one was influenced by the 
other. A number of factors, however, make this “third 
party” explanation unlikely. One is the broad debt already 
mentioned that Mantegna owed to Donatello. Another is 
the very close similarity in costume and figure placement 
between the reliefs and the frescoes. Most important, 
however, is the dramatic nature of the figures that Man- 
tegna chose to adapt. These types, very characteristic of 
Donatello, are unlike any other possible precedents ex- 
actly in the sense of passion that they contribute. No other 
source could have provided Mantegna with the same 
means to create an undercurrent of feeling.12 

Mantegna’s interest in the Padua altar complex con- 
tinued, after the completion of the Ovetari cycle, in the 
painter's most important project of the later 1450's, the S. 
Zeno Altarpiece (1456-59) (Fig. 9). Within the painting, 
a number of details come directly from Donatello, and in- 
dicate that Mantegna’s interest in the Santo altar reached 
beyond its bronze narrative reliefs. The painted figure of 


° This difference in character between Donatello's unified drama and 
Mantegna’s concentration on individuals has been frequently noted. See 
Kristeller, 44f; Tietze-Conrat, 7; and Ragghianti, 1937, 247. 


3 The other artists working with Mantegna in the Ovetari Chapel also 
adopted figures from Donatello's reliefs in the Santo. As noted by 
Kristeller, 73, a similarity exists between Saint Christopher in Bono da 
Ferrara’s Saint Christopher Carrying the Christ Child and a figure to the 
left of Saint Anthony in the Miracle of the Babe. The eager listeners in 
Ansuino da Forlis Preaching of Saint Christopher have precedents in 
the adoring crowd in the bronze Miracle of the Miser's Heart. Kristeller, 
77f, sensing the relationship, has even suggested that the Preaching 
was painted from designs provided by Mantegna. 


1 Mantegna’s interest in the antique, intense as it was, can be seen more 
clearly in the architectural settings and details of his compositions than in 
the figural groupings. One partial exception can be found in the scene of 
Saint James Before the Judge in the Ovetari Chapel, which harks back, 
through intermediaries, to classical tribunal scenes. See P. D. 
Knabenshue, “Ancient and Medieval Elements in Mantegna’s ‘Trial of 
St. James,’ Art Bulletin, xur, March, 1959, 59-73. For an overview of 
Mantegna’s relation to the antique, and additional bibliography, see 
Bettini-Puppi, 89-90. 
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7 Mantegna, Saint James Led to Execution. Formerly Padua, 
Eremitani, Ovetari Chapel (photo: Anderson) 





8 Donatello, Miracle of the Speaking Babe (detail). Padua, Santo 


12 A, M. Romanini, “L'Itinerario pittorico del Mantegna e il ‘primo’ 
Rinascimento padano-veneto,”’ Arte in Europa (Scritti di storia dell'arte 
in onore di Edoardo Arslan), Milan, 1966, 448, mentions Mantegna’s use 
of the anti-classical nature of Donatello’s work, though not in regard to 
the particular comparisons cited here. 


1 The circumstances of this commission are reviewed by L. Puppi, J 
Trittico di Andrea Mantegna per la Basilica di San Zeno Maggiore in 
Verona, Verona, 1972, and idem, 1975, 5. 
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10 Reconstruction by H. W. Janson of Donatello’s Altar, 
Padua, Santo 


San Zeno, for example, who stands closest to the Virgin's 
right, closely resembles the bronze San Prosdocimus from 
the Santo complex.!4 Mantegna also took from Donatello 
certain iconographic motifs, such as the singing putto- 
angels, which are not found in earlier altars. Furthermore, 
as already mentioned, the form of the whole painting is 
universally acknowledged as a reflection of the overall for- 


#4 Mantegna's interest in the altar’s standing statues is also evident in the 
slightly earlier polyptych of Saint Luke, as noted by Fiocco, 1959, 98. 
5 For example, }. White, “Donatello's High Altar in the Santo at Padua,” 
Art Bulletin, 11, 1969, 128; Janson, 180: Tietze-Conrat, 10. 

18 This similarity is mentioned by V. Goldberg, “The School of Athens 
and Donatello,” Art Quarterly, xxiv, 1971, 236. 


mat of Donatello’s altar (Fig. 10). 

More relevant to the present investigation, however, is 
the way in which the narrative scenes of the S. Zeno 
predella illustrate Mantegna’s knowledge of Donatello. 
An analogy, similar to those described above, can be seen 
between the Crucifixion (Fig. 11) of the S. Zeno altar and 
a relief, not from the Padua altar, but from Donatello’s 
work in the Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo in Florence. At the 
front of the depicted space in the painting, an armed 
soldier emerges, climbing up a staircase that is cut off by 
the frame. He carries a spear and has a shield on his inside 
arm. The same motif appears in the Old Sacristy tondo of 
the Boiling in Oil (Fig. 12). In each example, the head of 
another figure, standing at a lower level, emerges in front 
of the climbing soldier, and turns back to look toward the 
center of the panel.'¢ 

This predella of the late 1450's, furthermore, is not the 
earliest work by Mantegna that can be compared to the 
Old Sacristy reliefs. If, once alert to Mantegna’s 
familiarity with the Old Sacristy, one reexamines the 
Ovetari Chapel, another, more complex relationship ap- 
pears, involving Donatello’s tondo of the Ascension of 
Saint John (Fig. 13). It is the most spatially innovative of 
the tondi in the Chapel and one of the most experimental 
and dramatic scenes in Donatello’s oeuvre. In it alone, of 
the four narrative reliefs, did the sculptor attempt to take 
into consideration its placement within the chapel, both 
above the viewer and at a sharp angle. Space in the other 
tondi, such as the Boiling in Oil, is depicted in more con- 
ventional fashion, as if the scenes were at the spectator’s 
eye-level rather than above. In the Ascension of Saint 
John, however, the viewing point is placed extremely low, 
with a consequently dramatic effect on the appearance of 
the architecture and of the figures depicted within it.17 

Mantegna’s Saint James Led to Execution, from the 
Ovetari Chapel, also uses an extremely low vanishing 
point, consistent with the spectator's position (Fig. 7). 
Furthermore, on the right of both the painting and the 
relief, one can see a building receding at a dizzying angle, 
its windows consequently drawn in an extremely steep 
line. In each work, another building is placed next to this 
first distorted facade and is shown at an oblique angle with 
a corner foremost (Fig. 14).18 Some of the figures are 
similar as well. The soldier in the front of the fresco, with 
forearms raised and head partly hidden by his shoulders 
owing to the angle of vision, matches the astonished 
witness in the front of the tondo, just to the right of its 
center. The striding soldier on the right of the Saint James 
scene, who pushes back the crowds, has a counterpart ina 


1? John White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, New York, 1972, 
152f; Janson, 136; Alessandro Parronchi, Studi su la doice prospettiva, 
Milan, 1964, 282. 

18 A device long ago considered unusual in Donatello, by Ulrich Mid- 
deldorf, in his review of Kauffmann, Art Bulletin, xviu, 1936, 583. 


11 Mantegna, 
Crucifixion, Paris, 
Louvre (photo: Alinari) 


figure striding off between two pillars on the right of the 
Ascension. As in Donatello’s relief, the foreshortening in 
the fresco heightens the drama of the miraculous event. 
The compositions are too alike to be unrelated. A few 
writers have, in fact, sensed the closeness between them, 
although without suggesting the direct dependence of 
Mantegna on Donatello that the many corresponding 
details indicate. Parronchi, for example, connects the two 
works as milestones in the development of perspective, 
but refers only to their similar di sotto in su. 
Kristeller writes that in this scene Mantegna approaches 
Donatello’s work very closely, yet he does not mention the 
Old Sacristy relief as the painter's specific source.2 The 


è sotto il limite inferiore del 
tondo per la lunghezza circa del raggio, in modo da fornire l'esempio più 
sbalorditivo di quel deviare dell’asse interno al dipinto rispetto all'asse 
visuale obliquo che è legge della riflessione dello specchio piano, il cui 
primo regolarissimo e monumentale esemplare era fornito tuttavia dalla 
Trinità di Masaccio in S. Maria Novella, dove il pavimento sparisce 
dietro il gradino verso un orizzonte più basso: e che sarà ripresa e accen- 
tuata dal Mantegna nel perduto affresco con l'Andata di S. Giacomo al 
Supplizio agli Eremitani di Padova.” See also Piero Sanpaolesi, 
Brunelleschi, Milan, 1962, 52f, who also sees Masaccio’s Trinity as a 
source for both Donatello and Mantegna. 


13 Parronchi, 282: “la linea d’orizzonte ... 


2 Kristeller, 98-99, refers to the “entirely new perspective construction” 
of the Saint James Led to Execution, which, he thinks, may have been 
suggested by Masaccio’s Trinity “or similar works.” He also states, p. 
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12 Donatello, Boiling in Oil. Florence, S. Lorenzo, Old Sacristy 


101, that “Never did [Mantegna] come so near Donatello as here: never 
again did he produce a composition so dramatically alive and so concen- 
trated. The undulating movement of the action towards and away from 
the centre is an entirely Donatellesque contrivance to extend the action in 
space and yet to concentrate the content.” Romanini, 442f, cites the 
fresco in question as a step in Mantegna's progressive understanding of 
Donatello, although without mentioning the Old Sacristy Ascension. 
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13 Donatello, Ascension of Saint John. Florence, S. Lorenzo, 
Old Sacristy 


details listed above, however, indicate that the entire com- 
position of Mantegna’s Saint James Led to Execution, 
complete with architectural setting and individual figures, 
is derived from Donatello’s relief. Once again, as with 
motifs discussed in the preceding pages, Mantegna has 
made very precise use of Donatello’s ideas, rather than 
only a more general adaptation of the perspectival scheme. 
And characteristically, the painter's borrowing involves 
devices that increase the dramatic impact of the scene por- 
trayed.21 

It is again unlikely that both artists were drawing froma 
common source, since such dramatically experimental di 
sotto in su schemes are relatively few before about 1450. 


21 Even though the Old Sacristy sculpture is not securely dated, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Mantegna, rather than Donatello, was the 
originator. If that were so, the 65-year-old master would have been using 
the composition of a 20-year-old recently liberated apprentice. Further- 
more, the same kind of low viewing paint had been used by Donatello in 
other, earlier works, including the London Ascension of Christ of about 
1430 (Janson, 186). Two of the Santo reliefs also contain lowered 
vanishing points. None of these other precedents, however, has the 
violent distortion of the Old Sacristy Ascension tondo or the Saint James 
Led to Execution. Masaccio’s Trinity of 1425, which must have interested 
Donatello, is another precedent for the di sotto in su, as discussed in n. 19 
above. 





14 Donatello, Ascension of Saint John (detail). Florence, 
5. Lorenzo, Old Sacristy 


Scholars have suggested a variety of other sources for 
Mantegna’s scene, including the Santo reliefs of the 
Miracle of the Mule and the Miracle of the Babe, which 
have lowered, but much less extreme, angles of vision22 
and also works by Alberti,2: Uccello, and Pizzolo.24 None 
of these alternatives, although they do deal with problems 
of perspective and may have served to encourage Man- 
tegna generally, provides the close parallels seen between 
the two works in question. It seems quite clear that Man- 
tegna used Donatello’s figures and composition in the 
Saint James Led to Execution, as he had used Donatello's 
altar reliefs so frequently in the same fresco cycle. 
Somewhat more surprising than the fact of Mantegna's 


* Arturo C. Quintavalle, Cristoforo da Lendinara, Parma, 1959, 44; Max 
Dvorák, Geschichte der italienischen Kunst, 1, Munich, 1927, 119f. 


2 The possible influence of Alberti, whom Mantegna may have met in 
Ferrara in 1449 or the early 1450's, is discussed at greatest length by M. 
Muraro, “Mantegna e Alberti,” Arte pensiero e cultura a Mantova nel 
primo Rinascimento in rapporto con la Toscana e con il Veneto (Atti del 
VI Convegno Internazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento), Florence, 1965, 
103-132. See esp. 116f., where the Saint James Led to Execution is cited as 
à close reflection of Alberti’s ideas, although without a specific exegesis 
of the perspective. In fact, the exaggeration of the perspective in the 
Saint James scene is unlike any Albertian concept, as noted by D. Lipton, 
“Francesco Squarcione,’ Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1974, 194. 


15 Donatello, 
Saint George. 
Florence, Bargello 


dependence on Donatello is the indication that the painter 
knew a composition from the Old Sacristy in Florence, 
utilized here at a time considerably before the painter is 
known to have visited that city. The quotation in the S. 


# Uceello’s Clock Faces in the Duomo in Florence are mentioned as well 
as his lost giganti of the Casa Vitaliani in Padua, which may have in- 
fluenced Pizzolo's Doctors in the Eremitani, also presented di sotto in su, 
and may thus have led Mantegna to an interest in a lowered vanishing 
point. See Da Giotto al Mantegna, exh. cat., Palazzo della Ragione, 
Padua, 1974, 79f., Ragghianti, 1937, 243: Fiocco, 1959, 88; and Bettini- 
Puppi, 80f. The latter, though emphasizing Uccello, also suggest a 
relationship between the structure of Pizzolo’s Doctors and Donatello, 
without mentioning specific works by the sculptor, and later discuss 
Mantegna’s fascination with perspective, 85f. Quintavalle, 45, connects 
Pizzolo’s Doctors with Donatello's Old Sacristy Evangelists, as do G. 1. 
Mellini and A. C. Quintavalle, “In margine alla mostra del Mantegna,” 
Critica d'arte, ix, 1962, Tf. 


è This quotation has been noted frequently: Eugène Mintz, Les 
Précurseurs de la Renaissance, Paris, 1882, 64; Ragghianti, 1937, 247: G. 
Castelfranco, “Note su Andrea Mantegna,” Bollettino d'arte, No. 47, 
1962, 38, n. 7; Edoardo Camesasca, Mantegna, Florence, 1964, 22f. 
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Zeno Crucifixion from the Old Sacristy Boiling in Oil, 
mentioned earlier, indicates that Mantegna was familiar 
with more than one Florentine composition by Donatello. 
Furthermore, underlining the fact of Mantegna’s access to 
Donatello’s non-Paduan work, the Saint James Led to 
Execution contains a reference to another piece of 
sculpture in Florence, the much earlier statue of Saint 
George, from Or $, Michele (Fig. 15).25 This figure is not 
included in the controversial drawing in the Gathorne- 
Hardy Collection, which must reflect an earlier stage in the 
composition and is probably Mantegna’s own preparatory 
sketch.26 In the drawing, Mantegna appears to have been 
establishing the major figural groupings of the scene, in- 
cluding adapting the two foreground figures from Dona- 
tello’s Ascension. The extremely low viewpoint has already 
been incorporated into the scene. In the finished composi- 
tion, the painter adds the angled buildings which are al- 
ready faintly suggested in the drawing and, as an added 
homage to the elder sculptor, a reference to his famous 
warrior saint. 

Mantegna’s knowledge of the Old Sacristy reliefs and 
of the Saint George poses the questions how and when 
the young painter became familiar with works permanent- 
ly installed in Florence. No record exists of his visiting 
that city until the mid-1460's, considerably after the com- 
pletion of the Ovetari frescoes and the San Zeno altar. The 
Saint George, an important and influential work of some 
thirty years earlier than the Ovetari Chapel, could easily 
have been among the drawings and casts collected by 
Squarcione for the benefit of his students and have thus 
become available to Mantegna while he was in that 
workshop. The much more recent compositions of the Old 
Sacristy reliefs, however, may not have been immediately 
reproduced for Squarcione’s shop. Perhaps they were 
available to Mantegna through drawings brought to Padua 
by Donatello for use in his studio. The young painter 
must have frequented the Florentine’s shop, as sculpture 
for the altar came into being, and could also have known 


Quintavalle, 44, cites several other possible quotations from Florentine 
works in the Ovetari cycle, although the examples chosen do not seem es- 
pecially convincing. 

2% Most recent non-Italian scholars have attributed the drawing to Man- 
tegna, including Giles Robertson, Giovanni Bellini, Oxford, 1968, 22f.; 
Bernard Degenhart and Annegritt Schmitt, Corpus der italienischen 
Zeichnungen 1300-1450, Berlin, 1968, 344f., Hans Tietze and Erica 
Tietze-Conrat, Drawings of the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, 84f. 
Several Italian scholars have retained G. Fiocco’s theory, proposed in 
“Andrea Mantegna o Giambellino?' L'Arte, iv, 1933, 186f., and 
reiterated in “I Disegni di Giambellino,” Arte veneta, m, 1949, 40-54, 
that the drawing is by Giovanni Bellini, after a preparatory sketch by 
Mantegna. rather than after the fresco itself. For this, see Giuseppe Pac- 
cagnini, Andrea Mantegna, exh. cat., Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, 1961, 
174; Muraro, 115f.; and Bettini-Puppi, 89. S. Colvin, in The Vasari 
Society, 1, 1905-06, No. 26, on the other hand, sensing the Donatellesque 
character of the figures in the drawing, wondered whether it might not 
have been made for Mantegna by the sculptor’s own hand. 
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its contents through his association with Pizzolo, who was 
employed by Donatello.27 The fact that references to the 
Florentine reliefs appear only in the later paintings of the 
chapel suggests that Mantegna had access to the reliefs 
only after the beginning of the 1450’s. It is also possi- 
ble that he traveled to Florence, during the hiatus in 
the work on the Ovetari Chapel, and saw the works in 
situ. The relationships noted here still do not seem suf- 
ficient to postulate such a trip, however, especially since it 
is so likely that Donatello’s Paduan shop included 
reproductions of his Florentine works.?8 

The various adaptations of Donatello’s works that have 
been presented have a variety of implications regarding 
the development of Mantegna’s early style. Some new 
evidence is added to each of two unsolved dating 
problems: that of the Old Sacristy sculpture, and that of 
the chronology of work within the Ovetari fresco cycle. In 
the first place, Mantegna’s interest in the Old Sacristy in 
the mid-1450’s strongly supports the generally accepted 
but frustratingly unproved dating of Donatello’s work 
before he left Florence in 1443 to spend ten years in 
Padua.2 To date the reliefs after the sculptor’s return to 
Florence in 1453 would leave little, if any, time for Man- 
tegna to have become acquainted with them. 

Furthermore, one can trace a development in Man- 
tegna’s interest in Donatello, as the Ovetari Chapel 
progresses. From an initial use of details taken from the 
Padua altar reliefs, as seen in the Saint James Addressing 
the Demons and the Baptism of Hermogenes, the painter 
shifts to adaptations of a wider range of sources in 
Donatello, including the plan of an entire composition 
from the Old Sacristy and the figure of Saint George, as 
seen in the slightly later Saint James Led to Execution. The 
painter's broader interests then continue in the S. Zeno 
Altarpiece, which reflects both Paduan and Florentine 
precedents. This development may be relevant for the 
dating of the controversial Martyrdom of Saint 
Christopher on the opposite wall of the Ovetari Chapel 
(Fig. 16). The latter has been variously dated, either before 


27 The impact of other Florentine works by Donatello, such as the Pazzi 
Madonna, can be seen on other members of Squarcione’s school, 
strongly suggesting the presence of casts or drawings by the famous 
sculptor in the collection. Giorgio Vasari, Vite, ed. G. Milanesi, m, 
Florence, 1906, 385-86, mentions casts of ancient sculpture in Squarcione’s 
shop. The possible contents of the collection are discussed by G. Fiocco, 
“Il museo immaginario di Francesco Squarcione,” in Memorie dell 
Accademia Patavina di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Lxx1, 1958-59, 59-72, in 
response to M. Tamassia, "Visioni di antichita nell'opera del Mantegna,” 
Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, xxv, 
1955-56, 213-249. See also, in regard to casts in Squarcione’s shop, Lilian 
Armstrong, The Paintings and Drawings of Marco Zoppo, New York, 
1976, 23, n. 1. N. 24 above discusses Pizzolo’s possible familiarity with 
the Florentine works of Uccello and Donatello. 

28 A trip to Ferrara seems to have taken place at just this time, as is men- 
tioned most recently by Puppi, 1975, 4f., and n. 29, and Bettini-Puppi, 
73, as well as Fiocco, 1959, 27; Camesasca, 14; Muraro, 114. A Florentine 
trip has been suggested by P. Mantz, “Andrea Mantegna,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, xxxiii, 1886, 180, in response ta the presence of Saint George 


the four lower scenes on the Saint James wall (ca. 1451- 
54), or immediately after their completion (ca. 1455-58), 
or, by recent critics, in a much later period in Mantegna's 
career (ca. 1470).3° 

The Martyrdom includes no direct quotations from 
Donatello, as do the Saint James frescoes. At most, the 
sweeping expanse of the area, with tiny figures enlivening 
the background, may be reminiscent of the Santo Miracle 
of the Irascible Son (Fig. 6). Therefore, measuring ex- 
clusively with respect to Mantegna’s interest in Donatello, 
one of the possible alternatives may be eliminated: that of 
ca. 1455-57. As pointed out by Ragghianti, this date 
would place the rather un-Donatellesque Saint 
Christopher scene between the Saint James cycle and the 
S. Zeno altar, at a time when Mantegna’s use of the 
sculptor’s works was at its height. Following this reason- 
ing, the Martyrdom might instead reflect an earlier mo- 
ment in Mantegna’s development, before the lower Saint 
James scenes.3! At this point, the painter's enthusiasm for 
the Old Sacristy would not yet have begun, but some in- 
terest in the Padua reliefs was emerging, as seen in the 
Saint James lunettes. On the other hand, if factors other 
than Donatello’s influence are considered, such as ad- 
ditional stylistic features of the scene and documentary 
evidence as analyzed by Paccagnini,22 it becomes possible 
to suggest a much later date, after one ceases to find direct 
quotations of Donatello's works in Mantegna’s paintings. 
This last alternative, elaborated by Puppi, seems the most 
likely, and takes into account both the fresco’s relation to 
Donatello, and its other features.33 

More important than the resolution of these issues, 
however, is the greater understanding, offered by the 
borrowings presented here, of Donatello’s role in the for- 
mation of Mantegna’s style. The Mantegna literature is 
filled with discussions of the relative extent of various in- 
fluences on the young Mantegna. Although all authors 
would acknowledge Donatello’s importance to some 
degree, the character of it has been debated. Longhi, in 
1926, insisted upon Donatello’s paramount importance for 


in the fresco. See also Castelfranco, 38, who wonders about the same 
possibility. 

2 The decoration of the chapel is usually dated in the late 1430's and 
early 1440's, before Donatello left Florence for Padua. See John Pope- 
Hennessy, Italian Renaissance Sculpture, London, 1971, 259, for a 
review of the problem, as well as Janson, 133f. 


3° Scholars have been divided on the dating of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Christopher. The most recent plea for an earlier date (ca. 1451-52) can be 
found in C. L. Ragghianti, ‘‘Codicillo mantegnesco,” Critica d'arte, 1x, 
1962, 23-24, who on p. 249, repeats an opinion of 1937. Tietze-Conrat, 7, 
and 194, with additional bibliography, also follows this theory. The work 
is dated at the end of the work in the chapel (late 1450's) by Pac- 
cagnini, 1965, 84-85, and Romanini, 443, 449, and 460, n. 8 with bibliog. 
Puppi is a recent champion of a date ca. 1470. See Bettini-Puppi, 91-93; 
Puppi, 1975, 7: and Carpeggiani, 231. 


3! Ragghianti, 1962, 24. 
32 Paccagnini, 1965, 77-85. 
3 Bettini-Puppi, 91-93. 
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16 Mantegna, Martyrdom of Saint Christopher. Formerly Padua, Eremitani, Ovetari Chapel (photo: Alinari) 


Mantegna’s “sculptural” qualities and his particular 
Florentine brand of realism, whereas Fiocco, in more than 
thirty years of publications, has stressed the influence of 
Florentine and Paduan painters, through whom, he 
thought, Donatello's ideas were filtered. Some later 
writers have tried to reconcile these two views, realizing 
that multiple influences can coexist, and noting the im- 
portance for Mantegna of the humanistic culture of Padua 
and the current revival of antiquity, an atmosphere in 
which Donatello would have been immersed while in 
Padua.2s Whichever element is stressed, however, the 
nature of Donatello’s importance for Mantegna tends to 
be understood to lie in the former's generalized realism or 
classicism,?* or to be seen as indirect.” 

The adaptations described above, however, indicate 
that, in addition to these broader influences, Donatello's 
contribution had a very specific character of its own, dis- 


u R. Longhi, “Lettera pittorica a Guiseppe Fiocco su L'Arte del Man- 
tegna, ” Vita artistica, Nov., 1926, 137-38, and the reply by Fiocco with 
rebuttal by Longhi in the December issue of the same periodical, 144-48. 
The entire format of the edition of 1959 of Fiocco's monograph continues 
the emphasis of his early publications. 
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tinguishable from other coexisting ingredients. The exam- 
ples show that Mantegna drew directly upon Donatello 
for the type of enlivening subsidiary figures that are a 
unique characteristic of the sculptor’s reliefs and, in the case 
of the Saint James Led to Execution, for a dramatic and 
unusual spatial arrangement. Thus, from Donatello, Man- 
tegna chose devices that increased the emotional impact of 
his scenes, whether his lively figures within crowds or the 
striking mise-en-scéne of Saint John’s miraculous flight. 
The painter found in the expressive works of the sculptor 
a dramatic element available in no other source. In order to 
benefit from it, Mantegna absorbed into his own complex 
style very direct and identifiable ideas from Donatello, 
first imitating easily available works in Padua, and then 
expanding his awareness to earlier and more distant exam- 
ples of the older master’s work. 


Wright State University 
Dayton, OH 45431 


35 See esp. Puppi, 1968, 325-29, and also Tietze-Conrat, 1-4. 


36 Kristeller makes perhaps the most thorough attempt at pinpointing 
Donatello's role, by pointing out numerous details that he calls 
“Donatellesque.”’ See esp. 44-45, 63, 93. 


37 Tietze-Conrat, 7; Lipton, 185. 


Rembrandt's Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern* 


Scott A. Sullivan 


Rembrandt's Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern of 1639 in 
the Gemäldegalerie, Dresden, is an unusual picture which 
has received little critical attention in the literature (Fig. 
1).! The artist presents himself in the guise of a hunter 
holding out for our inspection his prized catch, a magnifi- 
cent dead bittern.2 The manner in which Rembrandt dis- 
plays the bird doubtless suggests the pride and self- 
satisfaction of the sportsman after a successful day in the 
field. There is nothing to indicate, however, that Rem- 
brandt was a hunter during this phase of his career, nor is 
there reason to presume that he ever took part in the sport. 
Why, then, did the artist choose to depict himself in this 
fashion and, moreover, what did he intend to convey to 
the viewer? The answer depends, in part, upon an un- 
derstanding of the role of hunting in seventeenth-century 
Dutch society. 

Information concerning hunting in the Netherlands is 
contained in two separate documents of the period. The 
earliest is Paullus Merula’s Placaten ende ordonnancien op 
‘tstuck vande Wildernissen published in The Hague in 
1605.3 Herein are found all the ordinances and ‘’Renova- 
tions” governing hunting and falconry that were enacted 
in the sixteenth century. Most of these regulations 
remained in effect into the next century, for similar 
statutes are contained in an anonymous manuscript of 
1636 entitled Het Jachts-Bedrijff, now in the Royal Library 
in The Hague.4 

Both of these sources make it clear that a great many 
restrictions were placed upon all aspects of hunting. By 
and large, the pursuit of most game was limited to the 
nobility and other officers of the state. This regulation ap- 
pears both in Merula’s treatise and Het Jachts-Bedrijff.s 
The former also contains laws that define the type and 
quantity of game allowed as well as the season in which it 
may be hunted. For example, the nobility was allowed one 


* This article has been drawn from one chapter of my dissertation, “The 
Dutch Game Piece” (Case Western Reserve University, 1978). It is with 
pleasure that I am again able to acknowledge the support and counsel of 
Walter S. Gibson, Edward J. Olszewski, and especially the late Wolfgang 
Stechow, who initially encouraged me to undertake this project. I am also 
indebted to J. G. van Gelder, Albert Blankert, and Ingvar Bergström, all 
of whom gave generously of their time and advice. 

1 Abraham Bredius, Rembrandt, The Complete Edition of the Paintings, 
rev. H. Gerson, New York, 1971, No. 31; Fritz Erpel, Die Selbstbildnesse 
Rembrandts, Vienna-Munich, 1967, No. 71. 

2 A bittern is a member of the heron family and is indigenous to most of 
Western Europe. 

3 Paullus G. F. P. N. Merula, Placaten ende ordonnancien op ‘tstuck 
vande Wildernissen, The Hague, 1605. 


hare or two rabbits per week from September 15 to Can- 
dlemas, February 2.6 The use of a greyhound was permit- 
ted only once each week, and the number of other hounds 
was limited to two or three. Only once each year could 
Banre-Heeren, or bannered nobles, hunt for a stag or other 
deer.” The pursuit of certain large game birds was also 
restricted to the nobility. Specifically mentioned are pheas- 
ant, partridge, grouse, crane, duck, goose, and bittern.f 

Hunting and falconry were important recreations of the 
Dutch court. Prince Maurice, Frederick Henry, and 
William IH were all avid sportsmen. They oversaw the ad- 
ministration of the gaming laws and sponsored as well their 
own royal hunts. Of all the stadholders, William III was 
the most ardent hunter. He enjoyed riding through the 
Veluwe, an area in Gelderland particularly rich in game. 
Here, hunting preserves and lodges were established to 
serve the Prince and his court. Considerable information 
regarding William I's exploits in the field is contained in 
the diary of his secretary, Constantijn Huygens the 
Younger. Therein one learns of the Prince’s stamina dur- 
ing the long and arduous pursuit of a stag across the 
Veluwe.’ 

Hunting was thus closely associated with the court and 
the nobility in Holland. Rembrandt was certainly not a 
member of the aristocracy, nor was he on particularly in- 
timate terms with the Prince and members of the court. If 
the hunting of most game, including the large bittern 
which the artist holds, was reserved for the nobility, why 
then would Rembrandt choose to depict himself in this 
manner? Some explanation is provided by the increasing 
wealth and social consciousness of the artist. 

The Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern was executed at 
the end of the 1630’s, the most exhilarating and 
prosperous decade of Rembrandt's career. Since his arrival 
in Amsterdam in late 1631 or early 1632, the artist’s pop- 


4 Het Jachts-Bedrijff, from the ms of 1636 in the Royal Library, The 
Hague, published in Nederlandsche Jager, 1898-1900, Nos. 169-238. A 
modern abridged version, ed. A. E. H. Swaen, was published in 1948 in 
Leyden. 


$ Het Jachts-Bedrijff, July 15, 1899, No. 183: Merula, Bk. 1, 114f. The 
statutes cited from Merula are taken from the final series of laws con- 
tained in the treatise, the “Renovations” of 1595. The restriction of 
hunting to the nobility remained in effect into the 18th century. See J. H. 
Dam, Het Jachts-Bedrijf in Nederland en Wast Europa, Zutphen, 1954, 
65. 

6 Merula, Bk. 1, 113-126. This accounts for the appearance of a single 
hare as the principal element in many 17th-century Dutch game pieces. 
When rabbits are seen, they are depicted in pairs. 


? Banre-Heeren were a particular class of distinguished nobles who 
traditionally had been allowed to fight under their own banners. 


1 Rembrandt, Self-Portrait with 
a Dead Bittern. Dresden, Staat- 
liche Kunstsammlungen, 
Gemäldegalerie, Alte Meister 
(photo: Pfauder) 


ularity as a portraitist had increased dramatically. The 
resulting wealth allowed him to live an extravagant life. 
He spent money freely, acquiring all kinds of curiosities 
and objets d'art. In 1639, the same year in which he paint- 
ed the Dresden Self-Portrait, Rembrandt purchased a 
large and imposing house on Breestraat. In effect, the art- 
ist's professional success enabled him to pursue a style of 
life approaching that of the upper classes of Dutch 
society. 

At the same time, Rembrandt was also seeking a more 


ê The practice of finching and the hunting of smaller birds were appar- 
ently open to all. 
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distinguished social position. In 1634 he had married 
Saskia van Uylenburgh, whose family was part of the in- 
fluential patrician or office-holding class. Rembrandt, as 
the son of a Leyden miller, doubtless considered her sta- 
tion an aid in his own social aspirations. To this end, 
the artist also sought to assemble in his home a tradi- 
tional kunstkamer whose contents would conform to 
those of the encyclopedic collections of the European 
aristocracy. On the basis of the 1656 inventory of Rem- 
brandt’s possessions, R. W. Scheller has determined that 


SA. B. Wigman, Halali, Cultuurhistorische notities van Wild en 
Wildwerk, Utrecht, 1963, 5. 
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the artist’s kunstkamer combined objects from both 
Natura (shells, minerals, fossils) and Ars or Antiquitas 
(paintings, Oriental porcelain, and busts of the Roman 
emperors).1° For the landed gentry in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, such collections conveyed an 
involvement with the arts and sciences and, thus, could 
represent the fulfillment of their obligation to lead a vir- 
tuous life.11 In Rembrandt's case, however, the collection 
was’simply an outward sign of the elevated social status he 
so earnestly desired. 

Scheller has also demonstrated Rembrandt's awareness 
of a theory suggested in the writings of Vasari, Franciscus 
Junius, Karel van Mander, and others, holding that an art- 
ist might attain social eminence through the possession of 
three qualities — riches, honor, and fame.t? For Rem- 
“brandt, wealth had accumulated from the high prices paid 
for his paintings, and his fame was established through 
the praise of such writers as J. J. Orlers, Philips Angel, and 
Constantijn Huygens. Honor was a quality more dif- 
ficult to acquire and Rembrandt seems to have sought it 
through his association with the Dutch court. The interest 
of Prince Frederick Henry’s secretary, Constantijn 
Huygens, in Rembrandt's work was instrumental in secur- 
ing for him two royal commissions. In 1632 he painted a 
portrait of Frederick’s wife, Amalia von Solms, and shortly 
thereafter, he was asked to execute a series of five pic- 
tures of the Passion of Christ. Such a commission was un- 
doubtedly a high honor, especially since the Prince nor- 
mally preferred the more grandiose style of Rubens, Van 
Dyck, and other Flemish masters. The last two paintings 
in the Passion series, The Resurrection and The 
Entombment, were delivered in 1639, the same year in 
which the Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern was painted. 
In view of the hunt’s connection with the nobility, Rem- 
brandt’s depiction of himself as a sportsman appears to 
follow logically in his claims for honor and social prestige. 

Other self-portraits, executed immediately before and 
after the Dresden picture, also suggest Rembrandt's ap- 


10 R. W. Scheller, “Rembrandt en de encyclopedische Kunstkamer,” Oud 
Holland, -xxxiv, 1969, 119-126. 


u [bid., 129-130. Contemporary thought held that the landed gentry of 
independent means were in need of some constructive activity as their 
days were not taken up with economic concerns. 

u Ibid., 135-36. 

v Ibid., 138-141. Rembrandt's achievements are cited in Orlers’s 
Beschryvinge der Stad Leyden (1642), Angel's Lof der Schilder-Konst 
(1642), and in Huygens’s fragment of an autobiography, 1629-1631, 
preserved in the Royal Library, The Hague. Scheller also cites the praise 
of Rembrandt by the 17th-century Dutch poets Lambert van den Bos and 
Jeremias de Dekker. 

1 Bredius, Rembrandt, No. 29. Gerson tentatively attributed the work to 
Govaert Flinck on the basis of the rather harsh execution. 


15 Katherine M. Lester and Bess V. Oerke, Accessories of Dress, Peoria, 
I., 1940, 112-14. 


peal for affiliation with the upper class. The Self-Portrait 
of 1637 in the Louvre depicts the artist in bast length 
before an interior of classical architectural elements (Fig. 
2).4 Such settings were often used, especially in Flemish 
portraits, to lend grandeur to the sitter. Moreover, in the 
Louvre Self-Portrait, Rembrandt is in fine satin and velvet 
attire, complete with earrings and a gold chain. The ear- 
rings, seen also in the Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern, 
were considered a fashionable accessory of male dress in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They were worn 
by Henry III of France, Charles I of England, and the 
Duke of Buckingham.15 The gold chain, according to an- 
cient custom, was an attribute of honor bestowed by a 
prince or similar high authority.ié The practice of 
awarding such chains was revived in the Renaissance and 
remained popular during the seventeenth century. 
Rubens, for example, was given three or four chains dur- 
ing his lifetime.17 Although Rembrandt was never the 
recipient of this noble honor," he frequently suggests his 
worthiness by wearing a gold chain in self-portraits done 
between 1635 and 1650. 

In the year following the execution of the Dresden pic- 
ture, Rembrandt painted one of his most elegant images, 
the Self-Portrait of 1640 in the National Gallery, London 
(Fig. 3). The artist is here dressed in a delicately em- 
broidered shirt and a luxurious fur-trimmed velvet coat 
which, together with Rembrandt's penetrating gaze, 
suggest a man of considerable social distinction. One 
should recall, too, that the Self-Portrait of 1640 was in- 
spired by Raphael’s Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione in 
the Louvre as well as by Titian’s Portrait of a Man (the so- 
called Ariosto) in the National Gallery, London.’ Rem- 
brandt saw and sketched Raphael’s painting during an 
Amsterdam auction of 1639, and Titian’s portrait (or a 
copy of it), may have been known to him through the 
Amsterdam collection of Alfonso Lépez.?° The influence 
of the Venetian picture appeared first in Rembrandt's 
etched Self-Portrait Leaning on a Sill of 1639 (Fig. 4).2 


16 Julius S. Held, Rembrandt’s Aristotle and Other Rembrandt Studies, 
Princeton, 1969, 35-37. 

Y [bid.; Zirka Zaremba Filipezak, “The Golden Chain in the Self- 
Portraits of Rubens and Van Dyck,” paper delivered at the 66th Annual 
Meeting, College Art Association of America, January 25-28, 1978, New 
York. 

18 Scheller, as cited in n. 10, 138, n. 232. The author suggests the Princes 
of Orange could not confer the golden chain because they did not exer- 
cise sovereign power. 

19 Cornelis Hofstede de Groot, Die Urkunden über Rembrandt (1575- 
1721), The Hague, 1906, No. 71; Neil MacLaren, National Gallery 
Catalogues, The Dutch School, London, 1960, No. 672; Kenneth Clark, 
Rembrandt and the Italian Renaissance, New York, 1966, 124-27. 


7 The Portuguese-Jewish merchant Alfonso López alco purchased 
Raphael’s Portrait of Baldassare Castiglione at the auction of 1639. 


21 Ludwig Münz, Rembrandt's Etchings, London, 1952, No. 24. 








2 Rembrandt (?), Self-Portrait. Paris, Louvre 


Subsequently, elements from this etching seem to have af- 
fected his drawing after the Castiglione portrait.22 

Rembrandt's attraction to these elegant images of 
Renaissance nobility and his imitation of them in his self- 
portraits constitute further evidence of a powerful social 
consciousness. In addition, E. de Jongh has pointed out 
the artistic assertiveness in the etched Self-Portrait, for 
here Rembrandt enters into a competition with Titian, the 
painter, on one hand, and Ariosto, the courtier and poet, 
on the other. The Renaissance concepts of aemulatio, a 
desire to compete with and surpass an admired model, and 
paragone, a debate on the superiority of one art to another, 
are thus combined as Rembrandt seeks to proclaim the 
eminence of himself and his profession.23 

Rembrandt's indebtedness in the painted Self-Portrait 
of 1640 to the Castiglione portrait and his conception of 
himself as a gentleman prompt one to speculate on his 
familiarity with Castiglione’s treatise on manners. The 


22 E. de Jongh. “The Spur cf Wit: Rembrandt's Response to an Italian 
Challenge,” Delta, A Review of Arts, Life and Thought in the 
Netherlands, xu, 1969, 50-54, 

* [bid. The author comments on the popularity of Ariosto in the 
Netherlands as well as the possible familiarity of Rembrandt with the 
principles of aemulatio and paragone. 
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3 Rembrandt, Self-Portrait at the Age of Thirty-Four. London, 
National Gallery (courtesy the Trustees) 





4 Rembrandt, Self-Portrait Leaning on a Sill, etching. 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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5 Rembrandt, Portrait of a Man with A Falcon, London, 
Collection the Duke of Westminster 





6 Ferdinand Bol, The Huntsman. Toledo, Ohio, Toledo Museum 
of Art, gift of Arthur J. Secor 





7 Govaert Flinck, Hunter with Hounds. Sale, Copenhagen, 
A. B. Rasmussen, November 8-9, 1977, No. 259 


Book of the Courtier was written in Italian in 1528 and 
numerous editions in French, Latin, and English appeared 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.24 Rem- 
brandt might have known a Latin ed:tion as his facility in 
this language is suggested by his attendance as a youth at 
the Latijnsche School and later at the University of 
Leyden. It is not inconceivable that the artist may have 
also known French. If, indeed, Rembrandt had read The 
Courtier, it would have strengthened his own inclinations 
to depict himself as a gentleman and, perhaps, as a 
sportsman. The latter is proposed on the basis of a passage 
in Book I praising the hunt: “It is a true pastime for great 
lords, it befits a courtier, and one understands why it was 
so much practiced among the ancients.’’25 

Rembrandt must also have been aware of the traditional 
popularity of hunting portraits among the nobility. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance, paintings of this type were created by 
Holbein, Titian, and Frans Floris, to name a few.2 There 
was, however, little portraiture of this sort in the 
Netherlands in the early seventeenth century. Apparently, 
the genre was reintroduced around mid-century by Rem- 
brandt and his pupils, Ferdinand Bol and Govaert Flinck. 
The Portrait of a Man with a Falcon of 1643 has been at- 
tributed to both Rembrandt and Bol (Fig. 5).27 The 
painting depicts an elegantly dressed young man with a 
small falcon on his left hand. In all likelihood, the hunting 
satchel and falcon are merely props meant to ennoble the 
figure. The position of the falcon, on what appears to be 
an ungloved left hand, suggests that the sitter was not 
posed as an actual participant in the hunt. Birds of prey 
such as this were always handled on a thick leather glove. 
This was the case in Rembrandt's later portrait, The 
Falconer. The subject is now an older and more dignified 
gentleman; possibly this is a historical portrait of the 
thirteenth-century Dutch count, Floris [.28 

Govaert Flinck and Ferdinand Bol, two of Rembrandt's 
pupils in the mid-1630’s, created a number of hunting 
portraits in the fifth and sixth decades of the century.2° 
Bol’s The Huntsman in the Toledo Museum of Art is 
typical of such a work (Fig. 6). Again, the dog and other 
hunting accessories are used, like the fashionable dress, to 


indicate a certain class. Flinck’s hunting portraits initially 
follow in the style of Rembrandt wherein the sportsman 
holds out a game bird for the spectator's inspection. After 
1645, however, Govaert adopts a more decorative ap- 
proach in keeping with the Flemish manner of Van Dyck 
(Fig. 7). 

During the second half of the seventeenth century, this 
type of hunting portrait grew increasingly popular as 
masters such as Karl Dujardin, Michael Sweerts, and 
Abraham van den Tempel began practicing the genre. 
Full-length group portraits are also found in which 
families or couples are depicted in a well-kept garden or 
landscape. The sitters are richly dressed and often 
shown with a chateau or other classicizing building in the 
background. The gardens and architecture employed in 
these pictures derive from French and Italian examples 
and again imply that their owners have a certain social 
prestige. Such elegant surroundings are also con- 
siderably indebted to Van Dyck. To augment their 
aristocratic tone, the male figures in these paintings are 
often accompanied by a pair of greyhounds or are ac- 
tually depicted as hunters. Bartholomeus van der Helst’s A 
Family Group of 1654 in the Wallace Collection, London, 
is one such painting (Fig. 8). Others were created by 
Anthonie Palamedesz. and Dirck Carbasius. 

The increased demand for hunting portraits in the 
Netherlands around 1650 cannot be explained solely by 
commissions of the Dutch nobility. This segment of 
society was far too small in number, as their ranks had 
been decimated by the Wars of Independence.” Rather, 
the market for such pictures must have been created by 
the Dutch bourgeoisie. This development was precipitated 
in large measure by changing social conditions within the 
country. A rapid economic expansion during the first half 
of the century had produced a more prosperous society. In 
time, traditional distinctions between the aristocracy and 


* Latin editions were published in London as early as 1577 and in 
Frankfurt in 1606. The first French edition was published in Lyon in 
1537. The Courtier did not appear in Dutch until 1666. 


25 Baldassare Castiglione, The Book ef the Courtier, trans. Charles 5. 
Singleton, New York, 1959, 38. 


% Hans Holbein the Younger, A Nobleman with a Falcon, Mauritshuis, 
The Hague, and Portrait of Robert Cheseman, Mauritshuis, The Hague; 
Titian, Gentleman with a Falcon, Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb., and 
Charles V with Hound, Prado, Madrid; Frans Floris, The Falconer, Her- 
zog Anton Ulrich-Museum, Braunschweig. 


?? Bredius, as cited in n. 1, No. 224. Bredius credited the portrait to Rem- 
brandt, but Gerson suggests it may be by Ferdinand Bol. Albert Blankert 
in his dissertation on Bol does not include the painting among Bol’s 
works. See Albert Blankert, ‘Ferdinand Bol, 1616-1680, een leerling van 
Rembrandt,” Ph.D. diss., Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, 1976. 


ze Bredius, No. 319. For a discussion of The Falconer’s identification as 
Count Floris V, see Bredius, 574. 


2 For Flinck’s activity in this field see J. W. von Moltke, Govaert Flinck, 
1615-1660, Amsterdam, 1965, Nos. 131-36. On Bol, see Blankert diss., 
No. A69. Other works attributed to Bol include The Falconer (Greater 
London Art Council, 1975); Falconer and Game (sale, Helbing, Munich, 
March 2, 1962, No. 11): and Portrait of a Hunter (Howard Young 
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8 Bartholomeus van der Helst, A Family Group. London, 
Wallace Collection (by permission the Trustees) 


the bourgeoisie grew less apparent as the latter ac- 
cumulated more and more wealth. A heightened social 
awareness developed in which fashions and material com- 
forts became an important mark of one’s prosperity. A 
pamphlet published in Amsterdam in 1665 commented on 
this situation. Its author decried the increasing taste for 
elegance and finery on the part of the lower class, saying, 
“I am disgusted when I see a tailor's wife flouncing 
around in velvet.’’32 

In general, the middle class and growing patrician class 
began to assume the habits, manners, and tastes of the 
aristocracy. For example, it became popular to purchase a 
country manor outside the city. Subsequently, many 
burghers sought to acquire some kind of title as a sign of 
their rising social position.» Hunting was associated with 


Gallery, New York, 1930). 
30 Blankert has also commented on this in his diss., 90-92. 


Sir William Temple, Observations Upon the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, London (1693), repr., Cambridge, 1932, 164-65; Johannes 
Petrus Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands, trans. Oscar A. 
Bierstadt, 5 vols., London (1898-1912), repr., 1970, 253. 


Paul Zumthor, Daily Life in Rembrandt's Holland, trans. Simon 
Watson Taylor, New York, 1963, 225. 


33 Pieter Geyl, The Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century, Part 1, 1609- 
1648, London (1936), repr., 1961, 247-48. Intermarriage was still looked 
down upon by the aristocracy and the Princes of Orange appear to have 
conferred few titles during the course of the 17th century. Thus, it was 
difficult to become a part of the true aristocracy. See Temple, 164-65; |. 
B. Rietstap, Wapenboek van den Nederlandschen Adel, 2 vols. 
Groningen, 1883. It should be noted that social mobility was much less 
restricted in Flanders. The Spanish government freely awarded titles, 
resulting in a substantial increase in the country’s nobility. Titles were 
also given to numerous Flemish artists such as Rubens, Van Dyck, and 
David Teniers I]. See Faith Paulette Dreher, “The Artist as Seigneur: 
Chateaux and Their Proprietors in the Work of David Teniers I,” Art 
Bulletin, 1x, 1975, 682-703. Thus, the relationship between hunting and 
society in Flanders, as well as the laws governing the sport, cannot be 
considered analogous to that in Holland. 
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9 Jan Weenix, The Falconer's Bag. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1950 


10 Philips Wouwerman, Rest on the Falcon Hunt. Braunschweig, 
Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum (photo: B. P. Keiser) 


both the nobility and the gentleman’s life. This must cer- 
tainly have prompted a great interest in the sport on the 
part of the wealthy Dutch citizen. He was not, however, 
legally allowed to participate in the hunt. The logical alter- 
native seems to have been the purchase of a hunting por- 
trait. In this way, the Dutch burgher could acquire, 
vicariously, some of the status inherent in ‘he sport. 
Hence, the genre became increasingly popular after mid- 
century as a sign of social prestige. Rembrardt's Self- 
Portrait with a Dead Bittern was simply an early example 
of this development. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which the patri- 
cians and wealthy burghers may have usurped the 
hunting privileges reserved for the nobility. Tracts of 
woods or dunes could be leased and, with the purchase of 
a country estate, the patrician may also have hunted on his 
own land. These lands, however, were usually cuite small 
and there is little reason to believe he could hunt on open 
lands such as the Veluwe in Gelderland. The wealthy patri- 
cian still did not attain the same status and rights as the 
true aristocracy. For example, he could not legally hunt a 
stag, a privilege reserved for the Banre-Heeren. Thus the 
sport retained close ties with the nobility. 

The association of hunting with the aristocratic ambi- 
tions of the Dutch burgher also resulted in the growth of 
other types of hunting pictures. The game piece was a 
relatively late branch of Dutch still life. Like the hunting 
portrait, it did not begin to flourish until mid-century. 
Prior to this there existed only a few still lifes o this type 
which presented game in a culinary context. A hare or a 
few dead birds were combined with diverse fruits, 
vegetables, and kitchen accessories in a simple and un- 
pretentious manner.*4 By the sixth decade of the century, 
however, the game piece began to assume a more trophy- 
like character. Hunting gear replaced the various foods 
and kitchen utensils found in earlier still lifes. Rifles, nets, 
decoy whistles, and assorted falconry gear suggest the ac- 
tual manner in which the game was captured. In time, the 
accessories grew increasingly elegant as velvet game bags 
and brocaded hunting jackets were seen alongside the 
hunter's booty. In the background of such still lifes, one 
often finds ornate gardens complete with reflecting pools 
and antique statuary. The intent, of course, was to imply 
that the hunter was a man of wealth and refinement. 

At the same time, the game piece beceme more 
monumental in style. The hunter’s catch was rot simply 
piled on a rough plank or hung from a beam, but was 
composed in a balanced manner on a stone table or before 
a lush landscape. Colors became richer and ligt ting grew 
more dramatic. Artists such as Melchior d’Hondecoeter, 
Willem van Aelst, and Jan Weenix were active in this field. 
Weenix’s The Falconer’s Bag of 1695 in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is representative of this kind of still life 
(Fig. 9). 


3 Practitioners of the early game piece genre include Elias Vonck, 
Matthijs Bloem, and Philips Angel. 


In general, these game pieces must be considered simply 
as tokens of the hunt rather than as depictions of actual 
trophies. The latter is precluded by the diversity of game 
and hunting implements displayed. Like today’s 
sportsman, the Dutch hunter did not employ rifles, 
falconry gear, nets, snares and other paraphernalia on any 
single hunt. Nor was he likely to pursue a large heron 
together with small finches, like those in The Falconer’s 
Bag, birds requiring different methods of capture.” 

The association of hunting with the upper classes is also 
evident in the elegant hunting scenes that became popular 
in the last half of the century. Fashionable ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback are seen departing from their estates, 
riding through the woods, or pausing to refresh them- 
selves by a pond or fountain. Adriaen van de Velde, Jan 
Hackaert, and Philips Wouwerman are among the 
numerous artists practicing the genre. Wouwerman is 


35 Scott A. Sullivan, “The Dutch Game Piece,” Ph.D. diss., Case Western 
Reserve University, 1978, 143f. 


Bernini’s Memorial to Maria Raggi* 


Judith Bernstock 


The memorial to Maria Raggi, designed and executed by 
Bernini and generally dated 1643, is on a compound pier of 
the nave of S. Maria sopra Minerva (Fig. 1).1 The monu- 
ment is in the form of a windswept hanging drapery of 
black marble bordered with yellow ochre marble at its 
sides and bottom edge. An inscription seems to drift across 
the lower half. Its shape — resembling a parallelogram with 
curved sides — clearly continues the novel format of the 
memorial to Alessandro Valtrini of 1639 (Fig. 2).2 The in- 
scriptions on both works curve with the drapery folds; the 
Raggi inscription is further enlivened by glittering metallic 
letters. Above it, two winged putti support an oval 
medallion, all in gilt bronze. Within the oval frame is a 


*This article is adapted from a chapter in my dissertation, “Five 
Sepulchral Monuments by Bernini,” Columbia University, 1979. Į am in- 
debted to Howard Hibbard for his help and encouragement. Apprecia- 
tion is also extended to Padre Carderi for his assistance in the archives of 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, and to Curtis Church, Eugene Rice, and Jacob 
Stern for their help with Latin translations. 

Unless otherwise stated, all collections and monuments are in Rome. 
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represented by Rest During a Falcon Hunt in the Herzog 
Anton Ulrich-Museum (Fig. 10). Here, a stylish couple 
have paused for a moment in their pursuit of game. A ser- 
vant in the foreground pours wine for the gentleman and 
his companion who holds a falcon on her gloved hand. 
The dramatic increase in these and other types of 
hunting pictures in Holland after mid-century can be ex- 
plained only by the existence of a more widespread 
bourgeois market. It simply became a matter of aristocratic 
fashion to associate oneself with the sport. Rembrandt's 
Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern should be understood as 
an early manifestation of this development. The artist’s 
new prosperity and recent affiliations with a higher 
stratum of society prompted a heightened social con- 
sciousness which led to his depiction of himself as a hunter 
and a gentleman. 
North Texas State University 
Denton TX 76203 


bust-length portrait of Maria Raggi. A gilt-bronze Cross 
surmounts the whole, like “a large stick-pin fastening the 
cloth to the pillar.’”3 It seems to part the windswept 
drapery even more forcefully than does the Cross on 
Valtrini’s memorial, as if to reveal the image of Maria 
Raggi and her inscription below. In the lower left corner of 
the drapery is affixed a meticulously detailed coat-of- 
arms. 

The aims of this article are to present new information 
regarding the life and tombs of Maria Raggi, as well as the 
circumstances surrounding the creation of Bernini’s 
memorial to her. A revised dating of the monument will 
also be offered. 


1 For basic data on the memorial see Wittkower, No. 44: Fagiolo 
dell’Arco, No. 110. Titi, 178, writes: “Il sepolcro di Maria Raggi, che è nel 
Pilastro quasi incontro à questa Cappella [del B. Pio V] fù fatto con 
capricciosa inventione dal Bernino.”’ It is listed as “Suor Maria Raggi 
Memorial in 5. Maria sopra Minerva,” in Baldinucci’s catalogue, 116. 
+ Wittkower, No. 43; Fagiolo dell’ Arco, No. 101. Cf. my forthcoming ar- 
ticle “Bernini's Memorials to Ippolito Merenda and Alessandro Valtrini,”’ 
a Hibbard, 110. 
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1 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Memorial to Maria Raggi. 5. Maria sopra Minerva (photo: 
Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale) 





2 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Memorial to Alessandro Valtrini. S. 
Lorenzo in Damaso (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale) 


+ This account represents a compilation of several sources. Taurisano, the 
most recent of these, writes (p. 74) that during Maria Raggi’s lifetime, the 
Prior of the Minerva, Taddeo Bartoli, assigned one of her confessors, 
Michele Loth de Ribera, the task of writing her biography. His Latin ver- 
sion was completed in 1600, and published in Barcelona in 1606. It was 
translated into Italian by Paolo Minerva da Bari, La vita della Venerabile 
Suor Maria Raggi da Scio dei Terzo Ordine di S. Domenico, Naples, 
1609. This version was then translated back into Latin by Mattia Heys, 
Vita Venerabilis Sororis Mariae Raggi Ordinis Seu Regula de Poenitentia 
5. Dominici, cui Adiectae ab Eo Sunt Aliarum Quarundum Beatorum 
Eiusdem Institutis Vitae, Antwerp, 1615. Domenico Marchese presents an 
extract of Loth’s narrative in “7 gennaio” 

Pedro Juan Zaragoza de Heredia, another of her confessors, wrote a 
second biography in 1604, and extensive narration of her life was written 
by Leone Allacci, 1655. CF Mary Jean Dorcy, Saint Dominic's Family: 
Lives and Legends, Dubuque, 1964. 
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I. Maria Raggi 

Maria Raggi was born on the island of Chios in June, 
1552. Her father, Luciano, was a descendant of a noble 
family from Genoa; her mother, Bianca Sciotta, was a 
native of Chios. Maria was baptised in the church of the 
Dominicans in her birthplace.4 

Much of Maria’s childhood was secretly devoted to 
prayer and to self-inflicted physical penitences. When she 
was twelve, her parents insisted against her objections that 
she marry a nobleman, Giovanni Maria Mazza.5 By the 
age of fourteen, she was the mother of two sons. 

With the Turkish invasion of Chios in 1567, Maria's 
parents and sister fled to Messina; Maria, her husband, 
and children moved to Constantinople. There they were 
protected by a powerful member of the Sultan’s court. Af- 
ter learning that their sons were nevertheless subject to 
future conscription into the Turkish militia, the Mazza es- 
caped to Candia and then to Messina. During the eight 
years that Maria Raggi remained there she bore two more 
children; both of them died young. On a trip to Naples in 
1570, Giovanni Maria Mazza was captured by Turks; at 
the age of eighteen, Maria became a widow. 

Maria Raggi requested the habit of Tertiary in the 
Dominican Order in 1571. After discouraging a suitor 
whose cause was supported by her friends, and after bat- 
tling off with prayer the various brutal guises of the 
Devil,” she received the habit in Messina in 1572.¢ 

Maria departed with her younger son Niccold on Sep- 
tember 3, 1584, to join her older son Basilio in Rome, 
where he had entered the Dominican Order. After a 
perilous journey they reached Rome later in the same 
month. Maria was granted lodgings, which she would 
maintain until her death sixteen years later, in the palazzo 
of the beneficent de Marini family near S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, where both of her sons were now stationed,’ 

The pious literature that grew up around Maria Raggi 
has a familiar ring: humility was her most prominent vir- 


‘For some reason, Taurisano refers continually to her husband as 
Luciano Mazza, although earlier biographies attribute to him the name 
used here. 


è Again Taurisano departs from tradition by omitting references in his 
biography to the Devil. 


7 Ibid., 18, n. 1, mentions that the Palazzo de Marini was located in the 
Largo S. Caterina da Siena, No. 46. The original house was demolished 
late in the 19th century. 

Fra Basilio later became recognized as an excellent teacher in the many 
convents where he taught in and around Rome. In 1611 he was appointed 
Professor of Theology; in 1626 he was made Prior of 5. Domenico di 
Prato. From 1633 to 1635 he served as Prior of S. Maria sopra Minerva. 
Fra Niccolo, who had returned to Messina, transferred in 1589 to the 
convent of Spoleto. He was considered a great preacher and became 
Predicatore Generale on January 22, 1633. See Taurisano, 77f., who cites 
P. Feuillet, L'Année dominicaine, Ambiani, 1678, for ‘January 14.” 
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tue.® Her life was a continual calvary of tears, fasting, and 
privation. She spent the major part of every day in prayer. 
She considered herself the most vile and miserable of sin- 
ners: “lo sono una povera Monaca, ignorante, e pec- 
catrice.””? Everyone sought the prayers and advice of this 
humble woman who became renowned as the flower and 
saint of the Minerva, a Saint Catherine of Siena of her day. 
Purity was another of her virtues.!° She constantly grieved 
for the loss of her virginity. Yet her biographers maintain 
that through her many penitences and rigorous discipline, 
Maria Raggi surpassed many virgins in the purity of her 
soul and body. Suor Maria continually amazed her con- 
temporaries by her power to effect miracles. Reportedly, 
she could render herself invisible, revive dead children, 
and cause four-meter-high flood waters from the Tiber to 
recede from the inundated Minerva. Although she was il- 
literate, it seems that she could miraculously read the Of- 
fices of the Virgin. According to her legend, two angels ac- 
companied her to Communion; a guardian angel guided 
her through life." 

After Communion, on the day of Pentecost in 1585, 
Christ on his Cross appeared to Maria Raggi while she 
prayed and imposed the stigmata on her hands, side, and 
feet, marks that she joyfully but secretly bore, like her idol 
Saint Catherine of Siena, for the rest of her life. When she 
suffered intense pains in her head, she was certain that she 
was now the wife of Christ because her pains were those 


8 Zaragoza devotes his entire seventh chapter to this virtue: “De la 
Humilidad de la bendita Soror Maria Ragi,” 22-30. 


9 Marchese, 43. On her self-imposed afflictions, see also Zaragoza, chap. 
ix, "De la Abstinencia y aspereza de la bendita Soror Maria Ragi,” 34-37. 


10 See Zaragoza, chap. x, “De la Castidad y purezza de la bendita Soror 
Maria Ragi,” 38-44. Cf. Allacci, 6, 24, 31. 


u On the miracles cited, see Taurisano, 26, 44f., 43f., 23f.; on the angels, 
see Allacci, 32, and Marchese, 42. 


12 Taurisano, 39. Cf. Zaragoza, chap. xvi, “De la Corona de espinas, que 
nuestro señor dio a ea Bendita Soror Maria Ragi,” 81-85; cf. Allacci, 44- 
46. 


13 Most of the origina! documents of the Convent of the Minerva have 
been destroyed. There exists, however, a two-volume compendium en- 
titled Campione, dating from 1758, with the titles and brief essentials of 
the lost manuscripts. The contents of this compilation are defined on the 
title page as: “Campione, general Descrizione di tutte le Scritture spet- 
tanti al venerabile Convento di Santa Maria dell’ Annunziata, o sopra 
Minerva di Roma disposta con ordine alfabetico, esistenti ... 
nell'Archivio, che nella Sindicaria di detto Convento, dalla sua fon- 
dazione, che segui nell’ Anno 1276=sino al presente Anno 1758, nel quale 
è stato formato questo presente Campione dal Padre Fra Giacomo 
Reginaldo Quadri Domenicano del Convento di S. Tolomeo di Nepi.” 
References to the Campione will be cited below as Quadri.” 

Two descriptions of Maria Raggi’s bequest to the church appear in the 
Campione. The first entry, 1, fol. 359, states: “1610 — Censi di scudi 2, 
baiocchi 56, annui, ed altro di scudi 8 annui Lasciati legato al Convento 
dalla Gest Cristo Suor Maria Raggi Domenicana Madre delli Padri 
Maestri Basilio, e Niccolò Mazza, col peso di una Messa La Settimana in 
perpetuo.” 

The other, u, fol. 144, reads: “1610 — Detta Suor Maria Raggi 
Terziaria Domenicana di un censo in sorte di scudi 100 — ed altro di scudi 


he felt when he wore the crown of thorns: “Sono Sposa di 
Gesù Cristo e porto la sua Corona.” 

Suor Maria had a severe attack of dropsy in September, 
1599, Four months later she was on her deathbed, attended 
by her spiritual fathers, Fra Loth de Ribera and Fra 
Zaragoza, and her son Basilio. For three days she told them 
of her visions of Christ, Saint Dominic, and Paradise. She 
died aged forty-eight, on January 7, 1600.13 

The memory of Maria Raggi was cherished from the 
moment of her death.14 Her fame spread throughout Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain. High officials of tne Church came to see 
her body lying in state before the main altar of the 
Minerva. Of the many pronouncements of her holiness, 
the most frequently cited is that by Cardinal Federico 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan: “Veramente questa 
madre era santa.” The Dominican Order in Rome re- 
quested that a canonical inquiry be initiated.15 

Fra Zaragoza began the deposition in favor of the 
beatification of Maria Raggi on March 13, 1625.16 It seems 
that the proceedings were never concluded. Taurisano 
suggests that they were halted because of the restrictive 
practices of Urban VIII.1” Serving as the spokesman for $. 
Maria sopra Minerva in 1958, Taurisano expressed the 
wish that the cause of the beatification of Maria Raggi be 
resumed. 

Pastor has described the restrictive rules imposed by Ur- 
ban VIII on canonization.i# Although Urban VIII received 


32 — alla Ragione di scudi 8 col peso d'una Messa La Settimana, ridotta a 
Messe 19. annui nell’1726, ed estinto il censo di scudi 100.” 


u Fra Loth called in a painter to create a likeness of Maria Raggi im- 
mediately after her death. None of the biographies gives any clue to the 
nature or whereabouts of this portrait. In the sacristy of the Minerva, to 
the right of the altar and above a doorway leading to the Camera di S. 
Caterina, is a tondo that to the best of my knowledge has not been iden- 
tified. It shows a nun in bust length against a gold mosaic background. 
None of the following books on the Minerva mentions this tondo or that 
of a male saint (Saint Dominic?) surmounting the other door at the left 
leading to the Camera di S. Caterina: Joachim J. Berthier, L'Eglise de la 
Minerve à Rome, Rome, 1910; Pio-Tommaso Masetti, Memorie istoriche 
della Chiesa di S. Maria sopra Minerva e de suoi moderni restauri, Rome, 
1855; Raffaele Spinelli, S$. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome, 1936; P. In- 
nocenzo Taurisano, 5. Maria sopra Minerva e le reliquie di S. Caterina da 
Siena, Rome, 1955. Although one would expect the woman depicted to 
be Saint Catherine of Siena, she lacks the saint's traditional attributes. 
Possibly this tondo records the portrait of Maria Raggi done at the time 
of her death; if so, Bernini may have known it. The crown of roses may 
be that given to her by the Virgin, the Cross that which she held on her 
deathbed. See pp. 250, 251 below. 


1$ The session of the Capitolo Generale (the international congress of the 
Dominicans), held in the Minerva in 1608, reported: “In eadem Urbe ex 
vita dixessit soror Maria Raggi terzii habitis, quas et vitae sanctitatis et 
excellentibus virtutibus claruisse multorum testimonio comprobatur” 
(Acta Capitulorum Generalium, vi, 102, cited in Taurisano, 68). 


1e He returned to Rome from Spain to present his deposition on March 13 
and 15, 1625 (Taurisano, 76). The archive of the Dominican Order in $. 
Sabina houses the manuscript, X2344, fols. 2-41. 

17 Taurisano, 71. 

i8 Ludwig von Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages, London and St. Louis, 1894-1953, xxix, 8-10. 


many requests, and carried out several beatifications, he 
was responsible for only one canonization, that of Andrew 
Corsini (April 22, 1629). On January 27, 1631, a decree 
was issued establishing the rules for sermons preached at 
canonizations; on July 5, 1634, a constitution renewed a 
decree from the Inquisition of 1625, stating that only the 
Pope could pronounce beatifications and canonizations. 
Apparently, Urban did not agree to the beatification of 
Maria Raggi and may even have ordered the cessation of 
proceedings. Yet Blunt points out that she could still be 
referred to as “Venerable” simply because the process for 
her beatification had begun.”° When Zaragoza alludes to 
her as “Bendita” in his biography of 1604, he anticipates a 
title that was never granted. Moreover, the inscription on 
Bernini's memorial has even been described as the 
“protagonista della tomba, come una bolla di 
canonizzazione.” 7? 


After solemn exequies on January 8, 1600, Suor Maria 
was buried before the altar of Saint Vincent, near the 
pulpit, where she often prayed. Diego Franco, a canon 
from Burgos who had been impressed by her saintly ap- 
pearance in death, insisted that the ground was not a 
worthy burial place for her, He ordered a new sepulcher at 
his own expense. On January 15, under torchlight, the 
churchmen carried her wooden casket to the Chapel of the 
Magdalen (now Frangipane). Here Giulio Madaleni 
Capoferro had conceded a place for Maria Raggi in the 
lower left corner of the wall to the right of the altar, near 
the tomb of Fra Angelico. The marble slab of Suor Maria, 
with an incised decorative border, is now barely visible 
(Fig. 3). The inscription on it reads as follows: 


D . O . M 
VENERABILI . SORORI . MARIAE . RAGGI . CHIENSI 
ORD. H. S. DOMINICI . ILLVSTRIS . D. IVLIVS . MAGDALENVS 
CAPIFERREVS . NOBILIS . ROMANVS . LOCVM . MONVMENTI 
AD DEPOSITVM . GRATIS . PROVT .LATIVS . IN. INSTRVMENTO 
CONCESSIT 


19 Among the beatifications approved by Urban VIII were those of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal, in 1625 (ibid., 10 and n. 1), and Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi in 1626 (ibid., 10 and n. 3). On the canonization of 
Andrew Corsini, see ibid., 9 and n. 3. 
2 Blunt, 72. 
21 Fagiolo dell'Arco, 143. 
2 The inscription reads in translation: “To God, the most great and good. 
Venerable Sister Maria Raggi Tertiary of the Order of Saint Dominic. 
The most honorable lord Giulio Madaleni Capoferro, a Roman noble, 
gave this burial place gratis [a gift] more fully documented in the deed it- 
self. Aged forty-eight years, after a most holy and religious life, endowed 
by God with unusual graces and favors, she happily came to rest in the 
Lord on 7 January 1600. He saw to it that it {the memorial] be built.” 
Forcella, 1, 480, No. 1862, D. Petri Aloysii Galletti, Inscriptiones 
Romanae Infimi Aevi Romae Existantes, Rome, 1760, 1, 521, No. 35, and 
Taurisano, 73, wrongly omit the last four letters “C. E. F.C.” Berthier, 
312, suggests that the “F.C.” signify “Fieri curavit,” and the “C.E.” refer 
to some unknown person devoted to the deceased. None of the 
biographies of Maria Raggi mentions anyone with “C.E.” as initials. One 
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3 Anonymous, Tomb of Maria Raggi. S. Maria sopra Minerva, 


Chapel of the Frangipane 


HAEC . XXXXVIII . ANNIS . NATA . CVM . SANCTISSIME . ET 
RELIGIOSISSIME . VIXISSET . SPECIALIBVS . GRATIS . ET 
FAVORIBVS . A. DEO . DOTATA . FELICITER . IN. DOMINO 
QVIEVIT . DIE . VIL. IANVARIL. M. DC. 

CE.F.C2 
To the best of my knowledge, Maria Raggi is the only per- 
son who was buried in one tomb, then moved to another, 
and finally awarded a third memorial — all in the Minerva. 


IL. Bernini's Memorial 

Maria Raggi’s saintliness had a special appeal for resi- 
dents of Genoa, the birthplace of her paternal ancestors.” 
From here came the men who, according to the inscription, 
were responsible for Bernini’s memorial: 


MARIAE . RAGGIAE . CHIAE. 

EX. TERTIO . DOMINICANAE . FAMILIAE . ORDINE 
OCTAVIANVS CARD . RAGGIVS . IANVEN 
ADMIRATVS 
RELIGIOSAM . FOEMINAE . VIRTVTEM 
VSQUE . AD. STVPOREM . EXIMIAM 
ET . SVB . EODEM . AGNOMINE . CARIOREM 
CONDITORIVM LEGAVIT 

ANNO . REPARATAE SAL . M.DCXLIN 


may conclude, thus, that these letters represent “Cyravit Erigendum.” 


23 On each side wall of the Salviati Chapel in S. Gregorio is a memorial 
dedicated to prominent members of the Raggi family (Forcella, n, 133, 
No. 395; u, 134, No. 396). The memorial on the left lists family accom- 
plishments from 1372 through 1585. The one on the right side starts at 
1518 and ends in 1669. This memorial includes the names of all three men 
mentioned in the inscription on Bernini's monument, but not those of 
Maria Raggi or her immediate family. At the beginning of the earlier in- 
scription in the Salviati Chapel is written: ANNIVERSARIVM PER- 
PETVO CELEBRANDVM DIE OMNIVM/ FIDELIVM 
DEFVNCTORVM PRO NOBILIBVS FAMILIAE RAGGIAE/ GEN- 
VENSIS INTER QVOS COMPLVRES INFRA RE CENSENDI/ DE 
DVM DE PRIVATA POSTERORVM CHARITATE VERVM/ DE 
REPVBLICA EGREGIE MERVERVNT. (An anniversary is to be 
celebrated on All Souls’ Day on behalf of the nobles of the Raggi family 
of Genoa among whom many below are numbered. Not only from the 
private charity of their ancestors but also from the state have they out- 
standingly earned this honor.) The inscription on the right wall states 
that all those still alive in 1669 are responsible: VIVENTES CONSTIT- 
VERE/ ANNO DOMINI MDCLXIX. 
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4 Joseph Testana, after a design by Johannes Jacobus 
de Rubeis, Portrait of Lorenzo Raggi, engraving. 
Biblioteca Vaticana (photo: Library) 


LAVRENTIVS CARD . RAGGIVS 
EX . FRATRE . NEPOS . ET . EXECVTOR . CVRAVIT 
M . THOMAS . RAGGIVS 
PONTIFICIAE , CLASSIS . COMMIS . GENERALIS 
FRATER . ET. HAERES P .4 


# Forcella, xni, 388, No. 931. (For Maria Raggi of Chios, member of the 
Third Order of Saint Dominic. Ottaviano Cardinal Raggi of Genoa, ad- 
miring this religious woman boundlessly, and the more affectionate 
because they bear the same surname, willed the tomb in the year of our 
Lord 1643, Lorenzo Cardinal Raggi, nephew on the brother's side and ex- 
ecutor commissioned the monument. Magister Tommaso Raggi. Com- 
missioner General of the papal fleet, brother and heir, erected it.) 


25 On Ottaviano Raggi, see Lorenzo Cardella, Memorie storiche de’ car- 
dinali della Santa Romana Chiesa, Rome, 1793, vn, 6f.; Gaetano Moroni, 
Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, 1840-1861, uvi, 155; 
Giacinto Gigli, Diario romano (1608-70), with Giuseppe Ricciotti, ed. 
Tumminelli, Rome, 1958, 239; Conrad Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii 
Aevi: Sive Summorum Pontificum, SRE. Cardinalum, Ecclesiarum An- 
tistutum Series, Regensberg, 1933-1958, 1v, 26, 76. When Ottaviano 
arrived in Rome in 1616, he was appointed “Protonotario Apostolico.” 
By 1622 he was a “chiericato di camera” and shortly thereafter, 
“Camerlengo della S.R.C.” He earned great respect for his successful 
“aggiustamento delle strade dello stato,” during the Jubilee Year 1625. 
As ‘‘uditore della camera,” he distinguished himself by justice, tempered 
with clemency and charity. He was invested as Cardinal on December 16, 
1641, as a reward for his having personally provided Rome with grain 
during the famine of 1630; he was installed as Titular Cardinal of S. 
Agostino on February 10, 1642. Ottaviano was extremely popular as 
Bishop of Aleria (Corsica) from January 12, 1643, until he was recalled to 


A glance at the lives of the three men mentioned provides 
insights into the history of the monument. Ottaviano, who 
bequeathed the work, was a wealthy patrician noted as a 
man of virtue and learning and as a patron of the arts.25 
His services to the Church won him special recognition in 
the same year, 1625, that the proceedings for beatification of 
Maria Raggi began. As he prospered with time, he may 
have been concerned that the status of Maria Raggi's 
canonization was declining. At the end of his career, he 
evidently felt it his duty to endow a memorial worthy of a 
saint. He died in Rome on December 31, 1643. 

Ottaviano had helped start the career of his nephew 
Lorenzo (Fig. 4), a controversial figure and the executor of 
the will that bequeathed the memorial to Maria Raggi. 
The year that Ottaviano received the purple, 1641, 
Lorenzo was designated “chierico di camera.” Moroni 
states that Urban VIII appointed him “tesoriere generale” 
in 1643 and, soon after, ‘’maggiordomo. "2? The Pope 
promised to compensate him with a Cardinalate when the 
wealthy Lorenzo personally paid the Pope's soldiers. Ur- 
ban died too soon to carry out his promise and Lorenzo 
suffered the humiliation of having to wait three years 
before Innocent X created him Cardinal on October 7, 
1647.28 

Tommaso Raggi (d. 1679), the last man named in the in- 
scription, was responsible for erecting the memorial to 
Maria Raggi. From these accounts of their lives, it can be 
assumed that none of these three men was in Rome at a 
sufficiently early date, or was even old enough, to have 
known the Suora. 

For a variety of reasons, it can be established that the in- 
scribed date of 1643 is not the date of the monument itself. 
The inscription states that Ottaviano Raggi bequeathed 
the memorial in his will, and since he died on December 


Rome. (Eubel gives the dates cited above. According to Moroni, who is 
less reliable, Ottaviano became Titular Cardinal on December 10 or 16, 
1641.) He was buried in the Gesù on January 2, 1644, before the altar of 
Saint Ignatius. According to its inscription, Forcella, x, 474, No. 780, 
Lorenzo and Tommaso were also responsible for his tomb. 


2 On Lorenzo Raggi. see Cardella, vu, 76-78; Moroni, ivi, 155: Gigli, 
304; Eubel, iv, 4a, 29; John Bargrave, Pope Alexander the Seventh and 
the College of Cardinals, ed. J. C. Robertson, Westminster, 1867; repr. 
London, 1968, 92-95. There are several letters by the hand of Cardinal 
Lorenzo Raggi in the Archivio Segreto Vaticano (Cardinali, 1x, xui, xv, 
XXL, XXI XXXIV-XLL XLVIH-L. Perhaps Lorenzo is named after the Lorenzo I 
who, according to the inscription cited n. 23 above, became Senator of 
the Republic on July 16, 1528. The portrait of Lorenzo (Biblioteca 
Vaticana, Stamp. Barb. U IV 54, p. 17) shows the Raggi coat-of-arms that 
one recognizes from Bernini's monument. Blunt 72, suggests that 
Lorenzo and Tommaso insisted on the inclusion of the Raggi coat-of- 
arms, as it does not conform to Maria Raggi's image of humility. 


7 The family inscription in S. Gregorio disagrees with Moroni’s date 
and, instead, cites this appointment as 1641. 


28 Lorenzo became Cardinal Deacon of 5. Maria in Domnica on Decem- 
ber 16, 1647, ‘’pro-camerlengo della S.R.C.” in 1651, Titular Head of 5. 
Lorenzo in 1679, and Bishop of Palestrina in 1680. He died in 1687. 
Although Moroni praises Lorenzo's beneficence and discretion, Bargrave 
criticizes his ambition and ignorance. See n. 26 above. 


31, 1643, nothing could have been done in that year. 
Moreover, the inscription also refers to Lorenzo Raggi as 
Cardinal. Thus the finished monument cannot predate 
October 7, 1647, when Lorenzo became Cardinal. The 
memorial cannot postdate 1653, since it is mentioned in a 
description of destroyed documents that covered the years 
1638 to 1653. Thus, it can be assumed that Bernini's 
memorial to Maria Raggi dates between October 7, 1647, 
and 1653. 


Most scholars consider the gilt papier-maché version of 
the medallion of Maria Raggi in the Museo di Palazzo 
Venezia to be a product of Bernini’s workshop (Fig. 5).% 
Wittkower stated that he would be inclined to attribute the 
large models for the memorial to Antonio Raggi, were this 
artist not too young in the monument's inscribed year of 
1643 to have executed them. In view of the redating of 
the monument to 1647-1653, however, and Antonio 
Raggi’s appearance in Bernini's studio in 1647, this at- 
tribution is now plausible;3? the papier-maché may be 
based on one of the large models. 

In the papier-mâché the head of the nun projects 
forward forcefully, dominating its gilt-wood background, 
and it therefore seems even more faithful than does Ber- 
nini’s final image to the ancient imago clipeata, in which a 
portrait head of precious metal was set upon an enframing 
shield. Whereas the papier-maché head recalls the classical 
motif, the larger expanse of gold background in the 
memorial associates the bronze portrait of Maria Raggi 
with traditional Christian images of the holy. As in the 
bronze portrait, the sleeves in the papier-maché overlap 
the inner frame borders, exemplifying Bernini's continual 
effort to deemphasize the truncation of the bust portrait 
and to overcome the spatial boundaries between sculpture 
and viewer.# Yet this version only hints at the agitated ac- 
tivity and powerful chiaroscuro treatment of the draperies 
in Bernini’s memorial. The wreath included in the inner 
rim of the decorative frame, which corresponds to the one 
in the drawing for the memorial (Fig. 6), but which is lack- 
ing in the bronze medallion, suggests that the papier- 
mâché is based on a preparatory model, or on a copy of 
one. 
The gilding of Maria Raggi’s image, on both papier- 
mâché and bronze, enhances the devotional aura of the 
works; the gold also heightens the image's visibility in the 
darkness of the church. Further, the gilt portrait and 


2 A few facts can be gathered about the man who erected Bernini's 
monument from the inscription on the tomb of Tommaso Raggi in S. 
Francesco a Ripa (Forcella, 1v, 418, No. 1024) and from that on the 5. 
Gregorio memorial. It is clear that Ottaviano was his brother and Lorenzo 
was his nephew. Tommaso became a Senator in 1638. He was designated 
“Pontificis Classis Generalis Commissarius,’’ ‘’sacri Romani Imperii 
Marchio” by the Honorific Order of the S.P.Q.R. in 1643. After living in 
Rome for 70 years, he died at age 83 on April 23, 1679. 


x Quadri, 1, fol. 417: ‘Originale 1638 all’ 1653: Fede della Sepoltura 


della quondam Benedetta Andriana = del Sepolcro della Venerabile Suor 
Maria Raggi = col Signore Orazio Nari.” 
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5 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Model for the memorial to Maria Raggi. 
Palazzo Venezia 


background conform to the legend of the Suora. It seems 
that she was seen praying, on different occasions, with a 
splendid light as brilliant as the sun around her head and 
with her head “tutta coverta di chiarissima luce.” After 
her death, Maria Raggi once more was graced with divine 
illumination: as an artist was trying to render her as 
“alive,” he suddenly saw the dead nun’s face turn as 
resplendent as the sun. Her vision so bedazzled him that 
he was unable to continue with his task and, instead, 
resorted to telling the others what he had seen. Bernini, 
characteristically, seems to have combined these descrip- 
tions of her supernatural radiance.%* His elevated gilt- 
bronze image recalls Suor Maria on her deathbed at the in- 


31 See, for example, Antonino Santangelo, Museo di Palazzo Venezia. 
Catalogo, Rome, 1954, 92. Much of the gilt is worn off and the work is in 
generally poor condition. 


32 Wittkower, 212. There appears to have been no familial relationship 
between Antonio Raggi and the Suora. 
3 See p. 255 below. 


34 On this subject, see R. Wittkower, Bernini’s Bust of Louis XIV, Lon- 
don, 1951, 17; cf. Lavin, 177-80. 


35 See n. 14 above. 
36 See further p. 251 below. 
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6 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Drawing for the memorial to Maria 
Raggi. Biblioteca Vaticana (photo: Library) 


stant she blinded her first portraitist. 

The delicately shaped hands of Maria Raggi seem to 
bear signs of the stigmata in both Bernini's sculpture and 
that by his workshop. A prominent depression in the left 
hand in the papier-maché version may correspond to Fra 
Loth’s account of the large, luminous marks of blood that 
he saw on the backs of Maria Raggi’s hands. Her 
biographers relate that after her death these round red 
signs on her otherwise very white nimble hands were sud- 
denly visible to all. These hands are recreated in the ex- 
traordinarily sensitive and supple hands in the portraits. 


A preparatory drawing (perhaps a workshop copy) 
shows an early stage of the memorial (Fig. 6).37 The 


37 The drawing is in the collection of the Biblioteca Vaticana, Arch. Chigi, 
Cartella A, Inv. 24910. It was first published by Stanislao Fraschetti, {/ 
Bernini, la sua vita, la sua opera, il suo tempo, Milan, 1900, 85, as an 
original by Bernini. Cf. Heinrich Brauer and Rudolf Wittkower, Die 
Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini, Berlin, 1931, 36, who disagree 
with Fraschetti, stating that this drawing must be assigned, on stylistic 





decorative inner rim of the frame of the medallion, men- 
tioned above, is only one of many elements that differen- 
tiate this project from the monument. Maria Raggi gazes 
upward toward a Cross that seems to rest on the drapery 
and is above but not connected with the medallion. She 
wears a crown, apparently of thorns; her hands are out- 
spread. The putti supporting her medallion are relatively 
larger than their gilt-bronze counterparts; the drapery at 
the top is flat. 

As Brauer and Wittkower remark, the preparatory 
drawing lacks the harmony of the monument, which 
brings all the elements into a unifying movement.38 
Although the medallion is centered on the pier, the 
memorial is animated by the contrapposto and asymmetry 
of the whole and its parts. The drawing, in contrast, has an 
almost completely symmetrical balance: a perfectly cen- 
tered vertical-horizontal alignment of the Cross with the 
medallion and the coat-of-arms on the lower border, 
Whereas the raised upper outline of the drapery in the 
monument contributes to an impression of vertical ascent 
(see p. 252 below), as well as echoing the shape of the 
medallion frame, the horizontal central area of the bottom 
edge, which is less curved than in the drawing, provides a 
stable support for the drama enacted above. 

Although most historians have assumed that the draw- 
ing depicts the crown of thorns reportedly given to Maria 
Raggi by Christ, perhaps Blunt is correct in saying that it 
portrays the crown of flowers (roses with thorns) given to 
her by the Virgin.” The crown in the preparatory drawing 
may actually refer to the crown of bloody lumps or red cir- 
cles that two people saw on Maria Raggi’s brow during 
her lifetime, marks which supposedly arose from the 
crown of thorns that Christ had given to her, a miraculous 
gift that was never seen. The drawing also departs from 
the legend of the Suora by depicting the signs of the 
stigmata on the palms of her outstretched hands, whereas 
they actually appeared on the backs of her hands. Thus it 
seems that, in the end, Bernini decided to remain true to 
her legend by showing Maria Raggi in the bronze portrait 
with a mark that seems to be that cf the stigmata on the 
back of her left hand. Perhaps he omitted the crown 
because the brilliant gold of her face is sufficient indica- 
tion of her holiness. 

Although the relationship between the portrait 
medallion and the Cross is clearly more dynamic and bet- 
ter integrated in the monument than in the drawing, both 
depictions are accurate to accounts of the Suora’s last 


grounds, to one of Bernini's students. They indicate, n. 2, that a drawing 
for the Noli Me Tangere in SS. Domenico e Sisto (Uffizi, Fondo Arch. 
234) seems to be by the same hand. Wittkower, 1966, 212, refers to the 
project for the Raggi memorial simply as “a preparatory drawing." 

3 See n. 37 above. 


3° Blunt, 72. 


7 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Tomb of 
Urban VHI. St 
Peter's (photo: 
Anderson) 


8 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Ecstasy of 
Saint Teresa. S. 
Maria della Vit- 
toria, Cornaro 
Chapel (photo: 
Gabinetto 
Fotografico 
Nazionale) 


hours. The drawing recalls Maria Raggi before she took 
the bronze Cross, staring at it as it was held in front of her 
face, and saying: “Domine Jesu suscipe spiritum meum.” 
The image evoked by the executed memorial may be un- 
derstood better through a consideration of Bernini's in- 
creasing concern with the environment in which one 
viewed his sculptures. On the same aisle, one pillar away 
from the memorial, stood Michelangelo's Risen Christ, the 
most famous work in proximity. Apparently exploring the 
relationship between the gilt-bronze image of Maria Raggi 
and the white marble statue of Christ,4¢ Bernini may have 
intended to evoke her most potent vision: for a whole day 
and night Maria Raggi, on her deathbed, was entranced by 
the image of Christ, who stood before her in a pure white 
garment, and said, ‘sta di buon animo Suor Maria sposa 
mia, che Io t’aspetto.”’ Although the sculptures are 
separated by a pillar, they face one another and Bernini's 
tilted cross echoes Michelangelo's. By relating the 
memorial to Michelangelo’s statue, Bernini created a 
drama that was both spiritual and artistic. 


The new and later date for the memorial here indicated 
is consistent with Bernini’s stylistic development. The 
closest links of the Maria Raggi seem to be with Bernini's 
other creations of the late 1640's and early 1650's. The 
colorism — the brilliant combination of bronze and mar- 


4 This would be, therefore, the second time that Bernini demonstrated 
his awareness of Michelangelo's Risen Christ; he had used it as the model 
for his Aeneas in the Aeneas, Anchises, and Ascanius Fleeing Troy 
(Galleria Borghese; Wittkower, No. 8, pls. 9, 10); see Hibbard, 34. 
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bles — that is seen in the Tomb of Urban VHI, completed 
in 1647 (Fig. 7), is continued in the memorial, as well as in 
Bernini's greatest work of this period, the Cornaro Chapel 
(1647-1652; Fig. 8).41 In fact, the coloristic and textural 
differentiations are perhaps the most striking aspects of 
the Raggi memorial and the major reasons for its strong 
visual and emotional impact. Like Caravaggio and the 
Baroque painters, Bernini directs our eyes toward a 
dramatic point, the medallion, where the relief is highest 
and the coloristic contrast between gold and black reaches 
its greatest artistic and symbolic richness. The gilt bronze, 
denoting Maria Raggi’s heavenly realm, has its coloristic 
counterpart in the ochre border of the marble drapery 
which connects her with our earthly domain. The transi- 
tion seems even smoother than the related one, observed 
by Wittkower, between the gilt-bronze image of Urban 
VHI, whose “magic colour” separates him from the sphere 
of the beholder, and the white marble allegories which 
have a “distinctly this-worldly quality.’’42 Like the papal 
tomb, the Raggi memorial is animated by the play between 
raised surfaces that catch the light and recessed areas in 
shadow, as well as by the contrast of broad planes and 
meticulous details. 

Wittkower alludes to the striking resemblance between 
the portrait of Maria Raggi and that of the Santa Fran- 
cesca Romana relief (Fig. 9), designed by Bernini no later 


a Wittkower, Nos. 30, 48. 
#2 Ibid., 21f. See further n. 44 below. 
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than 1644. Although the overall format and positioning 
of hands on breast are very similar, the Raggi, which we 
now know is later, reveals Bernini's intensified spiritu- 
ality, even taking into account the inferior, student 
execution of the Francesca Romana. Thus the relationship 
between these two works is more logical with the new 
chronology. Their similarity of pose may imply an even 
deeper connection between the women.‘4 

The oval portraits of Popes on the pillars along the nave 
of St. Peter's (designed by Bernini in 1645 and executed by 
his students in 1647-1648), which are carried by putti like 
the portrait of Maria Raggi (Fig. 10), show Bernini’s use 
and transformation of the ancient imago clipeata.#5 In all 
these cases Bernini places the motif on pillars. Their in- 
herent visual suggestion of vertical ascent recalls the 


# Wittkower, No. 45. The present marble group of figures by E. Ferrata, 
set up in 1869, is based on the gilt-bronze original, executed by G. 
Franchi (or Fracci) between 1644 and 1649, and destroyed in 1798. The 
extant bust portrait of Santa Francesca Romana is derived from the 
monument, which once depicted a full-length woman kneeling in mystic 
contemplation and accompanied by her guardian angel. 


# It is possible, considering the similarity of all three images, that Ber- 
nini’s drawing of the Madonna, preserved in a print by Francois Spierre 
(two copies of which are in the Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Inv. 
Nos. 28671 and 69114; ill. Fraschetti, 243), provided a model for both the 
Santa Francesca Romana and Maria Raggi. Since Maria Raggi sought to 
be identified with the Virgin, who appeared in several of her visions, it is 
also not surprising that her bronze image reminded Fraschetti, 85, of a 
“madonna della galleria di Modena,” probably an early bust by Bernini 
that is now lost. Wittkower, No. 81.14, remarks that this lost work, listed 
in the Barberini Inventory of 1626, is not to be identified with a bust now 
in the Museo Estense, Modena; on the lost bust, see Marilyn Lavin, 
Seventeenth-Century Barberini Documents and Inventories of Art, New 





9 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Santa 
Francesca Romana, 
S. Francesca 
Romana 


10 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Decoration 
of the nave. St. 
Peter's (photo: 
Alinari) 


heavenward journey implied in the Early Christian imago 
clipeata borne aloft by angels. Because of the much lower 
relief and the classical white marble of the modernized 
imagines clipeatae in St. Peter’s, I believe that it can be 
inferred that the portraits are of an earlier date than their 
more dramatic and animated counterpart in S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, which we now know was not executed (and 
perhaps not even designed) before October, 1647.46 
Bernini evidently found the oval frame suited to por- 
traits in relief, since he used it on the Valtrini memorial in 
1639, on the pillars along the nave in St. Peter’s, and then 
in S. Maria sopra Minerva. Since the Valtrini memorial at 
S. Lorenzo in Damaso was originally situated on a pillar 
near the altar,# it must then have seemed closer in spirit to 
the Raggi memorial. The differences between the Valtrini 


York, 1975, it. inv. 26-31.57. Bernini's memorial to Maria Raggi recalls 
Renaissance tombs in which canopy curtains part to reveal a tondo of the 
Madonna held by angels or putti; the motif has its counterpart in 
painting, e.g., Raphael's Sistine Madonna. 

The Maria Raggi also calls to mind various Madonnas by Guido Reni, 
Bernini’s favorite contemporary painter; one may cite, in particular, the 
Assumption of the Virgin, in S. Ambrogio in Genoa {see Cesare Gnudi, 
Guido Reni, Florence, 1955, 68f., No. 38, pls. 75-78). See also H. Hib- 
bard, “Guido Reni's Painting of the Immaculate Conception,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, xxvm, 1969, 20, fig. 4. In both 
works, heavenly putti transport a spiritual and yet sensuous woman 
whose hands are crossed at her breast and whose windblown drapery 
echoes her ascent. A symbolic colorism characterizes both images; the 
change in color from gray to gold, signifying the Madonna’s transforma- 
tion from earth to Heaven (Hibbard, 20), seems to correspond to the tran- 
sition from the black of the marble cloth conveying the soul of Maria 
Raggi above the terrestrial sphere to the gold of her divine realm. The 
Maria Raggi's similarity to Reni's Mater Dolorosa in the Salina Brazzetti 
Collection, Bologna (Gnudi, 90, No. 88, pl. 152), is also noteworthy. 





11 Francois Duquesnoy, Tomb of Ferdinand 
van den Eynde. S. Maria dell’ Anima (photo: 
Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale) 


12 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Truth Unveiled. 
Galleria Borghese (photo: Gabinetto 
Fotografico Nazionale) 


and Raggi monuments are more understandable with the 
discovery of the new date of 1647-1653 for the latter one. 
The pillars along the nave in St. Peter’s seem to bridge the 
gap between the two memorials. 

The putti carrying the medallions of both the Maria 
Raggi and the Popes are clearly related to the skeleton 
transporting the image of Valtrini in that all derive from 
the supernatural agents on late antique and Early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi, which carried the portraits of the 
deceased.4* Although the heavenly messengers on the 
Raggi memorial and those on the pillars of St. Peter's are 
part of an established tradition, evolving naturally from 
the putti in Renaissance art, they have been given à 
distinctly Counter-Reformatory personality. 


A comparison of the Maria Raggi with Bernini's Blessed Lodovica 
Albertoni of 1674 (Wittkower. No. 76, pls. 120, 121) is inevitable. 
Although the former portrait may be considered as a heavenly vision ina 
pose of devotion, and the latter as an expiring mortal on her deathbed, 
both women who receive the Divinity resemble the Mater Dolorosa; see 
W. Weisbach, Der Barock als Kunst der Gegenreformation, Berlin, 1921, 
140, on the association of Lodovica with the Madonna. 


as W. Messerer, “Zu Berninis Daniel und Habakuk,” Römische Quar- 
talschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und Kirchengeschichte, ivu, 
1962, 296, was the first to mention that the portrait medallion of Maria 
Raggi, carried by winged putti, is one link in a long chain of imagines 
clipeatae that extends from ancient to Early Christian to Roman Baroque 
art. On this motif, see R. Winkes, Clipeata imago, Studien zu einer 
römischen Bildnisform, Ph.D. diss., Bonn, 1969. On the pillar decora- 
tions, see Wittkower, No. 47. In this regard, Bernini may once more have 
taken into account the environment of the Maria Raggi, for against a 
nearby wall rests the epitaph of the sculptor Andrea Bregno (dated 1506), 
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The positions of the putti that hold in mid-air the im- 
ages of Maria Raggi and of the Popes may have a special 
significance. In each pair, the face of one child is visible 
whereas the other is concealed, suggesting that they are a 
continuation and variation of the tradition of Seeing and 
Blind Cupids. Bernini's pairs of putti on these monuments 
may represent a Counter-Reformatory transformation of 
the Renaissance antithesis between a spiritual, sacred love 
symbolized by the Seeing Cupid (“Amore sacro” or An- 
teros) and a sensual, profane love symbolized by the Blind 
Cupid (“Amor profano” or Eros). Bernini and other 
seicento artists interpreted this rivalry between pure and 
sensual love in a spirit of sweet pietism on a devotional 
plane.s® Thus the duality of love that seems symbolized by 


which displays a Renaissance version of the imago clipeata; see 
Panofsky, 69f., fig. 285. 


s There should be a reconsideration, therefore, of Wittkower's state- 
ment, 212, that in Maria Raggi Bernini first showed a medallion portrait 
supported in mid-air by heavenly messengers. 


47 Antonio Fonseca, De Basilica S. Laurentii in Damaso, Fani, 1745, 238; 
Roma antica e moderna, Rome, 1765, 40; cf. my article cited above, n. 2. 


48 Gee Panofsky, 93f.; Henriette s'Jacob, Idealism and Realism: A Study 
of Sepulchral Symbolism, Leiden, 1954, 115-25. See further n. 53 below. 


49 E, Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 1st ed., New York, 1939; Harper 
Torchbook ed., 1962, 121, states that with the invasion of the nude putto 
into trecento art, a Fusion with the Cupid image was inevitable. On the 
Blind Cupid, see pp. 95-128. 

so Panofsky, ibid., 127f., also remarks that the motif of two putti recalls 
Hellenistic representations of two children engaged in angling 
competition. 
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13 Antonio Raggi, Monument to Cardinal Bragadin. S. Marco 
(photo: Alinari) 


51 5. Somers, ‘’Bernini as a Sculptor,” Burlington Magazine, c, 1958, 288. 
See also Wittkower, 212: Kauffmann, 122; on the Eynde, see Mariette 
Fransolet, Francois du Quesnoy sculpteur d’Urbain VIII, Brussels, 1942, 
54. 


* A variation of this motif — the flanking of a relief portrait by two 
allegorical figures on a slightly lower level — appears in Bernini's 
memorials in the de Silva family chapel in S. Isidoro, dedicated in 1663 
(Wittkower, No. 66, figs. 101, 102). Double Portraits in lower relief are 
enclosed within square frames, seemingly supported by female allegories. 
Wittkower, 244, remarks that the apparent intangibility of the de Silva 
portraits results from the overbearing sense of reality of the allegories. 
53 Panofsky, 93, referring to the Maria Raggi. Bernini had already designed 
a memorial with a fictive hanging that resembled a cloth of honor 
{according to Panofsky, “MORS VITAE TESTIMONIUM: The Positive 
Aspect of Death in Renaissance and Baroque Iconography,” Studien zur 


the pairs of putti on the pillars of St. Peter's and on the 
Raggi memorial is a traditional concept; that it also corres- 
ponds to the union of spirituality and sensuality inherent 
in the image of Maria Raggi demonstrates, once more, Ber- 
nini’s characteristic use of earlier art to suit his own needs. 

Duquesnoy’s tomb of Ferdinand van den Eynde, dating 
from 1633-1640 (Fig. 11), can justifiably be compared with 
the Maria Raggi. Somers has observed, in Particular, the 
resemblance of the putto on the right side of the Raggi 
memorial to that on the same side of the Eynde monu- 
ment.°! As she proposes, Bernini clearly appears to be 
borrowing from Duquesnoy. There is a marked 
Progressive development from Duquesnoy’s putti toward 
the greater tension and asymmetry of Bernini's gilt-bronze 
amorini supporting a medallion on the memorial to Maria 
Raggi.®? In the later pair, Bernini was perhaps paying 
homage to and simultaneously rivaling Duquesnoy several 
years after his death. 

The marble drapery of the Raggi memorial, like that of 
the Valtrini, recalls the canopies that cover Renaissance 
tombs; at the same time, it “represents — yet was never 
supposed to be mistaken for — a glorious wind-swept 
cloth of honor. 53 The marble cloth that unveils her por- 
trait glorifies the image of Maria Raggi like the garb on the 
bust of Francesco d'Este of 1650-51, an apotheosis that 
Lavin has pointed out.54 The “miraculous dual existence” 
of Francesco’s garment, suggesting both sitter’s clothing 
and cloth of honor enveloping him, is comparable to the 
double role of Maria Raggi’s drapery, enframing her and 
transporting her to Heaven. 

Bernini's representation of Maria Raggi shows a deep 
affinity with his Saint Teresa, who is shown in the Cor- 
naro Chapel at the profound moment of her visionary rap- 
port with God (Fig. 8). It is the ecstatic trance shared by 
Maria and Teresa, the spiritual and physical totality of 
their union with God, that makes these women kindred 
spirits. Their blissful, half-closed eyes and supplicating, 
parted lips imply both the emotional and the intellectual 
components of divine communication, Both women seem 
to be at the climactic point of achieving Teresa’s beloved 


Toskanischen Kunst, Festschrift für Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich, 
Munich, 1963, 223) for Ippolito Merenda in S. Giacomo alla Lungara: 
(Wittkower, No. 43, fig. 55). Whether or not Bernini intended the Raggi 
drapery as a symbol of glory, it is obviously related to the cloth on which 
the image of the soul was carried in ancient and medieval sepulchral art 
(see s'Jacob, 121-25; Lavin, 180, n. 68). I agree with s'Jacob, 104, who 
remarks that drapery backgrounds on later tombs generally derive from 
funeral decorations, and Kauffmann, 121, who says that the Raggi motif 
imitates church adornments for obsequies, showing commemorative 
cartouches placed against black draperies. He also notes that Duquesnoy’s 
monument to Adrian Vryburch of 1628, in S. Maria dell’Anima, displays 
a drapery bearing an inscription. The Raggi arrangement is rather 
reminiscent of tombs with parted curtains like the Foscari monument (ca. 
1454, 5. Maria dei Frari, Venice; see J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture, London, 1971, 348, fig. 158), topped by a Risen Christ that 
seems to anticipate Bernini’s symbolic Cross, 

54 See Lavin, 177; Wittkower, No. 54, fig. 73. 


fourth stage of prayer, in which the soul is at one with 
God; both seem to exist in an “intermediate” stage, be- 
tween consciousness and dream, in their anticipation of 
acceptance by Christ. Yet in Maria’s smile, so unlike 
Teresa’s half-open mouth with down-turned lips, one 
senses resignation without pain, for she is being carried 
heavenward. The bronze mantle behind Maria’s medallion 
is similar to Teresa's cascading marble drapery. As the 
weight of her agitated marble garment pulls Teresa 
downward, she seems submerged in the pain that is 
associated with her bliss. On her windswept marble 
drapery, Maria ascends vertically toward Heaven in the 
bliss of her achieved salvation. 

The Raggi memorial is also related to Truth Unveiled of 
1646-1652 (Fig. 12).5 Each woman dwells in a spiritual 
state of bliss, entranced by a divine vision. A fluid 
drapery, as animated as the woman in front of it, reveals 
the physical and spiritual beauty of Truth. 

One need not look far to see the effect of the Maria 
Raggi on later seicento sculpture. As noted by Wittkower, 
Antonio Raggi’s Bragadin monument bears the closest 
resemblance to it (Fig. 13).5 The blatant derivation of this 
work from the memorial to the Suora clearly ‘shows An- 
tonio’s interest in the relief; it may also imply his creation 
of the large models for it. The over-active putti and large 
coat-of-arms, however, distract attention from the 
Bragadin portrait, and the drapery is lifeless. Thus a com- 
parison with the Maria Raggi demonstrates the vast 
superiority of the master over his student. 


State University of New York, Geneseo 
Geneseo, NY 14454 


55 [bid., No. 48. See Petersson, 39f., on the aspects of the Teresa men- 
tioned above: her stages of prayer, ecstasy, and divine communication. 


56 Wittkower, No. 49; Kauffmann, 194-221. 


5 U. Donati, Artisti ticinesi a Roma, Bellinzona, 1942, 43. Among other 
monuments that seem to show the influence of the Raggi memorial are 
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New Light on a Seventeenth-Century Collector: 


The Marquis of Leganés 


Mary Crawford Volk 


In the spring of 1628, when Rubens wrote from Antwerp 
to his regular correspondent Pierre Dupuy in Paris, he 
praised highly one of the important courtiers from 
Brussels then visiting the French capital. The Marquis of 
Leganés, he said, “... is one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
this age” (Fig. 1).1 Rubens’s judgment, written early in 
Leganés’s career, was confirmed resoundingly when the 
Spaniard died in Madrid in February of 1655; the inven- 
tory made then of his property showed that his painting 
collection numbered some 1333 pictures. Such a vast 
assemblage was not entirely unheard of in the seventeenth 
century, but its serious rivals were few. The list of 
paintings from the inventory of 1655 was printed in 1962 
and is familiar to specialists, but the fuller history of 
Leganés’s collection has not been known and the 
significance of his taste has never been examined.? New 
documents, particularly earlier inventories, of 1630 and 
1642, reveal that his acquisitions began before 1630 and 
reached a peak in the following decade, when he added 
1132 paintings to his holdings. These inventories amplify 
our knowledge of courtly taste in general during the 
period, and offer new insight into patronage at the courts 
of Madrid and Brussels. 

Throughout his career, Leganés favored Flemish 
painting, with a special emphasis on its seventeenth- 


‘Ruth Magurn, The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens, Cambridge, Mass., 
1955, No. 145, dated January 27, 1628. Dupuy had apparently just seen 
Leganés and Ambrogio Spinola in Paris. Rubens had known Leganés for 
at least three years, since he refers to him in intimate terms in his 
correspondence in 1625; cf. Magurn, Nos. 61 and 71, letters of March 15 
and December 12 of that year. 


2 The 1655 inventory appears in J. Lopez Navio, “La gran colección de 
pinturas del Marqués de Leganés,” Analecta Calasanctiana, Nos. 7-8, 
1962; 262-330. The original document, with Leganés’s will of 1652 and 
much inventory material not published by Lopez Navio, is in the Archivo 
de Protocolos, Madrid (hereafter cited as APM), leg. 6265, fols. 350ff. 
Extractions from what seems to be a copy of this inventory were printed 
earlier by V. Poleré, in Boletín de la Sociedad Española de Excursiones, 
Madrid, 1898-99, vi, 122-134. 


3 Most of Leganés’s active career was spent away from Madrid on 
military and ambassadorial duties in Catholic Flanders and in Milan. As 
mentioned below (n. 26), his career and passion for works of art can be 
compared to those of several other prominent Castilian collectors who 
were his exact contemporaries. All of them occupied posts of importance 
abroad and assembled significant picture collections. 


century accomplishments, and he also owned many Italian 
paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. His 
holdings represent a very particular type of collection 
found in Europe at this time: one formed by the 
aristocratic courtier who was resident abroad — as am- 
bassador, viceroy, or military commander — and whose 
possessions were a display of prestige and whose 
patronage was directly linked to political circumstances.? 
In this regard, Leganés’s biography bears on the history of 
his acquisitions. 

Born Diego Messia in Madrid, Leganés was the fourth 
son of the Count of Uceda, Diego Messia de Ovando, and 
of Leonor de Guzman.‘ He entered court service as a 
young boy, serving first as a page at the archducal court in 
Brussels, but his rise to prominence dated from the first 
decade of the reign of Philip IV, and was strongly 
promoted by the King’s favorite, Gaspar de Guzman, the 
Count-Duke of Olivares, his first cousin. Named to the 
important Council of War in June of 1622, Leganés was 
then made a gentilhombre de cámara to the young king in 
1624 and was awarded the marquisate of Leganés in 1627, 
with which he entered the ranks cf the higher nobility.s 
Several months later he married Policena Spinola (Fig. 2), 
the elder daughter of Ambrogio Spinola, commander of 
the Spanish forces in northern Europe, whom Velazquez 


4 As stated in his will, of December 14, 1652 (APM, leg. 6265, fols. 350- 
369v). There is no modern biography, even of Leganés’s military career; 
the only published source for his life is the brief notice of José Antonio 
Alvarez y Baena, Hijos de Madrid, repr. ed., Madrid, 1973, 1, 337-38, 
which formed the basis for the short summary given in Lopez Navío. In 
his Tiziano en el Museo del Prado, Madrid, 1946, 41-42, Pedro Beroqui 
published 1580 as Leganés’s birthdate; I have been unable to corroborate 
this. The testimony given in 1614, for example, in connection with 
Leganés’s entrance into the Order of Santiago (Archivo Histérico 
Nacional, Santiago, exp. 5274), mentions only that at that date he was 
about 30 years old. 


5 Alvarez y Baena, 337. A fuller survey of Leganés’s courtly service, dic- 
tated by the man himself, appears in the printed memorial he submitted 
to Philip IV in 1643 as a proof of his loyalty, a copy of which is in the 
British Library, Add. mss 28, 453, fols. 3-12. It maintains (fol. 9v) that he 
had served the King nearly 19 years at that date, and it adds (fol. 7v) that 
his first special embassy occurred in 1623, when he went to England at 
the behest of the Infanta Isabel in Brussels. His marquisate was conceded 
on March 15, 1627, and the royal despatch confirming it is dated June 27; 
cf. Julio de Atienza, Diccionario nobiliaric, 3rd ed., Madrid, 1959, 891. 
Leganés had up to this time borne only the title of Viscount of Butarque. 















































1 Van Dyck, Diego Messia, Marquis of Leganés. Madrid, Banco 
Urguijo 


immortalized in the Surrender at Breda. This elevation to 
the higher aristocracy permitted Leganés to found a 
mayorazgo, that is, the entailment of his estate destined to 
his first-born son, and to establish the legal conditions of 
his succession, which he did in 1630.7 

These conditions have a special interest. At the time of 


6 Policena had been a lady-in-waiting to Philip IV's Queen, Isabel of 
Bourbon, sinee 1622; she died near Madrid in 1637. 


7 APM. leg. 6157, fols. 292-315. The escritura de mayorazgo was a docu- 
ment of primary importance, since it legally established conditions for 
the inheritance of a noble house, and also specified in detail the estate it- 
self. There is no modern study which examines the mayorazgo system as 
a historical phenomenon. | am here, therefore, interpreting Leganés’s 
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2 Van Dyck, Policena Spinola, Marchioness of Leganés. Madrid, 
Museo del Prado 


his marriage in 1627, Leganés assumed formally the sur- 
name of Felipez de Guzman. This action was inspired by 
Olivares, whose surname it was. Leganés already belonged 
to the Guzman family through his mother, but Olivares 
urged the formal adoption of the surname, in part because 
of his own diminished hopes of a male heir and his well- 


documents provisionally, in light of his career and personality in general. 
That the listings of paintings are quite complete is stated in his will, 
Leganés wrote a second mayorazgo statement in Madrid on March 30, 
1642, which included an inventory now numbering 1149 paintings 
(APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1159-1190). His collection at this point was dis- 
tributed among his houses in Madrid, Leganés, and Morata. Extracts 
from both these documents appear below in the Appendix. 
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known obsession with his succession.’ Olivares appar- 
ently felt from the start a special fondness for Leganés, 
referring to him later in his will as a substitute son. Both 
Leganés and his wife returned this consideration 
throughout their lives. A touching letter of sympathy ex- 
ists, for example, from Leganés to the Count-Duke at the 
politically tense moment of his fall from power in 1643, 
when many had withdrawn their support from him en- 
tirely.2 Leganés’s career should be seen as closely tied to 
that of the favorite Olivares and as reflective of his 
vigorous reassertion of Spanish imperial glory. Indeed, 
Leganés distinguished himself early as a military figure, 
with Spinola at the victory of Juliers in 1622, and he went 
on to assume successive commands in Flanders (1630-35), 
Milan (1635-1641), and Catalonia. 

In the entailment of his property, Leganés appended a 
list of works of art, presumably all those of value that he 
owned in 1630, and all that were located in his house in 
Madrid.19 In view of the vastness of his collection at his 
death, this first list is surprising, since only eighteen en- 
tries appear. All but one of them are of paintings. Eleven 
pictures are identified as Titians, two are by Rubens, two 
are by Quentin Massys, one is by Raphael and one by 
Correggio. A painting not ascribed to a specific artist in 1630, 
identified only as a portrait of Erasmus of Rotterdam, is given 
to Holbein in the 1642 inventory." The single item that was 
not a painting headed the 1630 list, and its special value is 
emphasized later in Leganés’s will. It was a set of tapestries 
in eleven panels woven of silk and wool, depicting the 
story of Jupiter and Diana, a gift from Louis XIII of 


s Olivares’s only child, Maria, had been married in 1625, but the follow- 
ing year she died in childbirth and the child also failed to survive. 
Olivares's fervid interest in a succession persisted, however, and is best 
attested by his legitimation later of a bastard son. On these episodes, see 
Gregorio Marañon, El Conde-Duque de Olivares, Madrid, 1936, 265- 
289. 

° The letter is printed in Marañon, 450; the original is in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, ms 20066. | 


10 APM, leg. 6157, fols. 301v-02 and below, Appendix, document one. 
n Jt is No. 42 in both the 1642 listing and the 1655 inventory. 


12 Leganés states that the tapestry was a gift from the French king in his 
will (fol. 358v), when he lists all those tied to his estate. Louis XH may 
have given it to him in 1624 when the Spaniard was in Paris as a special 
ambassador, since it was at this time that the King’s interest in tapestries 
was greatest, notably in the Constantinian series he had commissioned 
from Rubens. On this commission, see esp. David DuBon, The History 
of Constantine the Great. Tapestries Designed by Peter Paul Rubens and 
Pietro da Cortona, London, 1964. Such a hypothesis is supported by a 
letter of January 4, 1624, from a certain Juan de Arbelaiz in Irun to 
Spinola in Brussels recounting difficulties of passage through France of 
goods coming to Spain. Among other details, he mentions “... habra 
algunas meses que embió don Diego Mexia una tapicería ussada para el 
S" Conde de Olivares con pasaporte del Rey pero tuvimos que pagar dos 
mil reales de derechos ...” (Archives du Royaume, Brussels, Papiers de 
Audience, liasse 1466,3 unfoliated). This probably does not refer to the 


France, acquired when Leganés was a special ambassador 
to the court in Paris. 

The list of paintings is of special interest because it may 
suggest what one of the most favored nobles at Philip IV's 
court considered worthy of adding to his personal collec- 
tion, for these were works bought by Leganés, not gained 
through inheritance.!? Perhaps it is not surprising that he 
favored prominent artists of the past, and especially those 
of the Italian sixteenth century, who were responsible for 
thirteen of the seventeen works listed. Eleven paintings by 
Titian — the majority portraits — formed the backbone of 
Leganés’s acquisitions. The only image of this group for 
which a complete history can be reconstructed, the 
Federico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua (Fig. 3), indicates that 
Leganés knew a fine Titian portrait when he saw one." 

Leganés shared an interest in Titian with his king, who 
apparently lent and sometimes gave paintings to him. Car- 
ducho, who in the Didlogos de la pintura of 1633 offers 
the only known contemporary description of Leganés's 
collection, mentions that two Titian portraits formerly in 
the royal collection were then at Leganés’s house, as gifts 
of Philip IV:5 The paintings Carducho names, “... un 
retrato del Duque de Saxonia y otro del Duque de 
Lanzgrave ...,” do figure in Leganés’s collection, but only 
the Landgrave of Hesse is listed there in 1630, and the por- 
trait of the Elector of Saxony (Fig. 4) appears in 1642.16 At 
least two other Titian portraits listed in Leganés’s collec- 
tion in 1630 were given later to the King. The painting 
called “duque de ferrara” in 1630 and “duque de floren- 
cia” in 1642 and 1655 is easily identified in the royal in- 


Jupiter and Diana tapestry, but it establishes Leganés’s acquisition of 
tapestries at this date, and also raises the question of Olivares’s own posi- 
tion as a collector, about which there survives little evidence. Olivares's 
own mayorazgo documents, written in 1624 and 1628, list six sets of 
tapestries as part of his estate (Archivo Historico Nacional, Osuna, leg. 
310, No. 3, fols. 37v-38, 66v). 


13 Leganés was the fourth son and did not inherit. His is what we might 
call today a nouveau riche fortune when compared with the wealth of 
H3th-century Castilian houses like the Mendoza or Alba. 


1 The Gonzaga portrait (Prado No. 408) remained in Leganés's house 
during his lifetime, and in both the 1642 and 1655 inventories (No. 15) is 
referred to as “un duque de milan.” It was in the royal collection by 1636 
(No. 571 in the inventory; Archivo de Palacio, Bellas Artes, leg. 38, un- 
foliated) and was still there in 1666 and 1700. Considered a portrait of 
Alfonso I d’Este by Madrazo in his 1872 catalogue of the Prado, it was 
given its correct identity by Pedro Beroqui in 1914 (Tiziano en el Museo 
del Prado, as cited n. 4, 41-42). As Beroqui suggested, it should probably 
be assumed that the portrait was given to the King by Leganés’s heirs 
sometime between 1655 and 1666. See also Harold Wethey, The Painting 
of Titian, u. The Portraits, London, 1971, 107-08. Wethey suggests that 
the work may be identifiable with a portrait inventoried in the ducal 
collection at Mantua in 1627, not among those acquired from that collec- 
tion by Charles I of England. If Wethey is correct, Leganés may have ob- 
tained the portrait directly from Italy sometime between 1627 and 1630. 


is Vicencio Carducho, Diálogos de la pintura, Madrid, 1633, fol. 155v. 





























3 Titian, Federico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. Madrid, Museo 
del Prado 


ventories of 1666, 1686, and 1700 because of a detail 
specifying “... la mano derecha sobre una pieça de ar- 
tilleria ...”47 Called then “un duque de urbino,” the pic- 
ture hung, like the Landgrave of Hesse, in a large rec- 
tangular room fronting on the south facade of the palace. 
A painting described as a half-length portrait of the Duke 
of Alba, which was joined in Leganés’ growing collection 
in 1642 by another portrait of Alba, is mentioned in that 
year also as having been given by Leganés to Philip IV.18 

Leganés concurred with the preferences of Philip IV in 
regard to two other works listed in 1630, painted by the 
only living artist represented in Leganés’s collection at that 


1s APM, leg. 6210, fol. 1163v, No. 16: “otro retrato de medio cuerpo del 
duque de saxonia de mano de ticlano.”’ The royal inventory of 1636 in- 
dicates this painting had been given to Leganés by that date (Archivo de 
Palacio, Sección Administrativa, leg. 768). Beroqui, 92-93, suggested that 
it was No. 191 in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, reproduced 
here, and that perhaps it was removed from Spain by the Archduke 
Charles at the end of the 17th century. Wethey, 111-12, believes it to be 
the Vienna portrait, but says it was acquired from Leganés's estate by 
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4 Titian, John Frederick, Elector of Saxony. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 


date: Peter Paul Rubens. One of these pictures is iden- 
tifiable with the painting now in the Prado (No. 1418) 
showing the Virgin and Child encircled by a garland of 
flowers and fruits (Fig. 5). Interestingly, Breughel’s 
responsibility for the garland was already recognized in 
Leganés's listing. The Rubens portrait that Leganés owned 
is, however, of greater interest. Described as “... un 
retrato del rey nro s” Don Phelipe quarto que Dios guarde 
... de medio cuerpo armado con sombrero y plumas 
blancas y una banda roja hechada por el ...,”’ it recalls in 
the details of costume the important equestrian portrait of 
the King that Rubens painted during his final visit to 


Archduke Leopold William, since it was copied by Teniers in his collec. 
tion around 1660. The Landgrave of Hesse appears in the royal inven- 
tories from 1666 to 1700, and presumably perished in the disastrous fire 
at the palace in 1734. 


17 No. 18 in both the 1642 and 1655 inventories; at the palace in 1666 and 
1686, also 1700. Lost presumably in 1734. 


u No. 14 in 1642 and 1655, as one of two portraits of Alba. In 1642 a note 
in the inventory says one of these portraits had been given to Philip IV. 
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5 Rubens and Breughel, Virgin and Child. Madrid, Museo del 
Prado 


6 Spanish artist after Rubens, Philip 1V on Horseback. Florence, 
Uffizi 


Madrid in 1628-29.19 This painting, as is well known, no 
longer survives, but fortunately it is known through a 
precise description in the royal inventory of 1636 and by a 
good copy, made around 1645 and now in the Uffizi (Fig. 
6). Perhaps Leganés’s portrait of the King was painted, or 
at least begun by Rubens when he was in Madrid.20 It may 
have been one of the portraits mentioned by Pacheco, our 
major source on Rubens’s artistic activities during this 
trip, who wrote that the artist painted the King at least five 
times. This portrait has disappeared without trace, 
although it was still in his collection at Leganes’s death.” 

Another Flemish painting owned by Leganés in 1630 
represents an even more significant choice. A little picture 
by Quentin Massys, now in the Prado (Fig. 7),?3 it too 
remained with Leganés throughout his life. By 1642 it was 
one of ten pictures in his collection attributed to Massys.*4 
Leganés’s fondness for Rubens is partly to be explained 
by his personal friendship with the artist as well as by the 
great prestige Rubens enjoyed as a court artist of inter- 
national stature, but Leganés’s interest in Massys reveals a 
genuine appreciation of Flemish painting for its own sake, 
and reflects a contemporary vogue for the art of Massys at 
the Brussels court. He enjoyed at this time a reputation as 
“founder” of the Antwerp school, and his works were es- 
pecially esteemed.?5 Moreover, Leganés’ early acquisition 
of a Massys represented a very different choice from his 
appreciation of Titian. For Titian in these years was enjoy- 
ing a kind of apotheosis in Madrid as the artist intimately 
associated with the taste and traditions of the Spanish 
monarchy at its most glorious moment, the imperial 
hegemony it had enjoyed under Charles V and Philip H. In 
favoring Titian, therefore, Leganés was merely sharing a 


18 Tt was lost in the fire of 1734. The Uffizi copy is a faithful record, 
changed only in the older appearance of the King’s face and the color of 
the plumes in his hat. There is a considerable literature on the Uffizi por- 
trait; see esp. J. Lopez Rey, “A Head of Philip IV by Velazquez in a 
Rubens Allegorical Composition,” Gazette des beaux-arts, tin, 1959, 35- 
44, and Frances Huemer, Corpus Rubenianum, Portraits 1, London, 1977, 
72-77. In 1651 the portrait was in the collection of Gaspar de Haro y 
Guzmän, son of Luis Méndez de Haro y Guzmän, who was nephew and 
heir to Olivares and succeeded him as Philip IV's favorite after 1643. 
Since Gaspar was only a young man of 21 in 1651, he may have inherited 
the painting from his father. Other works in his collection are cited by J. 
M. Pita Andrade, ‘Los cuadros de Velazquez y Mazo que poseyo el 
séptimo Marqués del Carpio,” Archivo español de arte, LXxxxix, 1952, 
223-236, 


20 Certainly the artist would have had little time to paint it during the 
year after his departure from Spain in the spring of 1629, as he im- 
mediately became a central figure in the peace negotiations in London. 


4 Francisco Pacheco, El arte de la pintura, ed. Sanchez Cantón, Madrid, 
1956, 1, 153-54. 


22 Lopez Navío, as cited in n. 2, 272, No. 40. 


23 No. 3074. It was identified as the picture in Leganés’s collection by 
Xavier de Salas, Cuatro obras maestras, Madrid, 1966, 68; it was acquired 
by the Prado in 1964. 


24 See below, Appendix, document two. 


25 J. Held, ‘Artis Pictoriae Amator,” Gazette des beaux-arts, L, 1957, 64. 


fashionable preference of other major Spanish collectors.26 
To collect Massys, on the other hand, represented an ap- 
preciation of Northern painting as an alternative tradition 
to the art of the Renaissance in the South, a tradition 
which bore an entirely different relationship to the im- 
agery of the Spanish imperial past. This appreciation 
Leganes could have acquired only in the North. He 
sustained the interest throughout his lifetime, and it 
shaped his collection. 

By 1642, when his collection was again inventoried, 
Leganés had acquired further paintings by Massys, and he 
owned as well pictures ascribed to Jan van Eyck, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Diirer, Jacob Patinir, Breughel the Elder, 
Paul Bril, Seghers, and Bosch, as well as numerous works 
by living seventeenth-century Flemings such as Van 
Dyck, Snyders, Snayers, Paul de Vos, Gaspar de Crayer, 
Henri de Klerck, and Joos de Momper. The artist whose 
work predominated among these acquisitions, however, 
was Rubens. Between 1630 and 1642, Leganés added 
seventeen works by the artist, and four additional ones — 
all portraits — were copies after him. All of the pictures 
were either portraits or religious subjects, with one excep- 
tion. This, a mythology, is described in 1642 as showing 
Diana holding a javelin, accompanied by three nymphs, a 
satyr, and dogs; the work may have been similar to ver- 
sions of the Hunt of Diana by Rubens in the royal collec- 
tion, one of which is now in the Prado.?? 

Of the portraits, at least two can be identified with well- 
known works. The image described as a half-length of 
Ambrogio Spinola in armor is surely the portrait of the 
general seen in at least three examples, which Rubens 
painted at the time of Spinola’s triumph at Breda in 1625 
(Fig. 8).28 The early provenance of the known renderings 
of this portrait is regrettably obscure, making difficult an 
identification of any one of the versions with the portrait 
in Leganes’s collection. The description of a half-length 
portrait of the Infanta Isabel dressed as a nun relates it to 
another image Rubens painted in 1625, when the 
Archduchess stopped in Antwerp on her return from 
visiting the troops at Breda.% This portrait became her 
more or less official image after that date, and it seems 


2% The most notable collectors — all of them fond of Titian — among 
Leganés’s contemporaries were the Count of Monterrey (d. 1653), the 
Admiral of Castile (d. 1647), the Prince of Esquilache (d. 1658), and the 
Marquis of Carpio (d. 1661). Carpio’s son Gaspar (d. 1687), mentioned 
above in n. 19, surpassed his father in the size of his collection and is so 
far the only Spanish collector of the period to enjoy scholarly interest. In 
his bibliography, see most recently the survey of his activity in Gregorio 
de Andrés, El Marqués de Liche, bibliéfilo y coleccionista de arte, 
Madrid, 1975. 


2? The Prado picture is discussed and reproduced in Diaz Padrón, 
Catálogo: Escuela Flamenca, Madrid, 1975, 1, 297-298. 
2 Max Rooses, L’Oeuvre de... Rubens, Antwerp, 1886-1891, iv, 270- 


72, gives the circumstances of the portrait. The original is commonly 
considered to be the Brunswick picture reproduced here; there is another 
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7 Massys, Old 
Woman. Madrid, 
Museo del Prado 





plausible to assume that Leganés simply acquired one of 
the replicas made of it.3° The four copies after Rubens’s 
portraits that Leganés owned were done after the half- 
length portraits of the Archduke Albert and his Duchess 
Isabel and of Philip IV and his Queen, Isabel of Bourbon.?! 
The latter two paintings were probably based on the im- 
ages of the Spanish rulers that Rubens had brought back 
with him from Madrid in 1628.37 It is interesting to note 
that all these portraits possessed a common aspect, as im- 
ages of personages to whom Leganés bore particular 
loyalty. The interest of these pictures as works of art sure- 
ly must have been enhanced by their significance for him 
as images of living individuals. It might even be suggested 
that Leganés made his portrait acquisitions with the 
Renaissance idea of a gallery of uomini famosi, where the 
subjects portrayed were united by a common role or 
theme.» The Rubens portraits, all of figures central to the 
seventeenth-century Spanish Habsburg court, continued, 
in a sense, the Titian portraits, which presented out- 
standing figures from the sixteenth century who had been 
intimately connected with that same court. 


example in Prague and a third now in the St. Louis Art Museum, ac- 
quired from the Leuchtenberg Collection in Russia. 

2 Rooses, 1v, 196, gives the circumstances. 

30 Ihid., where replicas are mentioned. 

31 APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1171v and 1173, Nos. 425, 426, 493 and 494. 
32 Pacheco (see n. 21 above) specifically refers to half-length portraits of 
the King and Queen painted to be taken back to Flanders, On these im- 
ages, see now Huemer, as cited in n. 18, 62-80. 

» The Renaissance examples are too numerous and diverse to discuss 
here. An introduction to the subject. with special reference to Paolo 
Gievio’s role, appears in P. O. Rave, “Paolo Giovio und die 
Bildnisvitenbucher des Humanismus,” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, 
1959, 1, 119-154. 


2 


6 


ts 
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8 Rubens, Ambrogio Spinola. Brunswick, Herzog Anton Ulrich 
Museum 


The remaining pictures by Rubens in the collection in 
1642 were of devotional subjects, and several of them have 
been identified with surviving works.% An indication of 
their quality is given by the lovely large Annunciation 
(Fig. 9), which reportedly hung in Leganés’s private 
chapel, and which he apparently commissioned from the 
artist. Although it is possible that this picture was painted 


% For example, No. 38, ‘’ssan huberto de mano de Rubens el pais cierbo 
perros y caballos de mano de Bruxel,” identified by Diaz Padrón as the 
painting now in the Prado (No. 1411); cf. Catálogo, 65-66. Nos. 265 and 
274 in Leganes’s listing in 1642, “ssan fran®® con el cordero” and ‘’ss!? 
dom? con el perro y un libro,” respectively, have been traced by Hans 
Vlieghe in Corpus Rubenianum: Saints, London, 1972, 1. 
3 The painting, on loan to the Rubenshuis in Antwerp, now belongs to a 
private collector in Brussels. My warmest thanks are offered to him and 
to the Rubenshuis staff for enabling me to study the picture carefully. 
The full provenance of the Annunciation provides insight into the later 
history of the collection. It was bought in 1827 from the Count of 
Altamira, who had inherited the Leganés pictures, by John Smith, who in 
turn sold it to the Englishman Thomas Hamlet. It later passed to France, 
and was resold in Paris in 1877. It reappeared in London in 1939, and was 
later catalogued in the New York collection of Paul Graupe by Julius 
Held and Jan Goris, Rubens in America, New York, 1947, 32; they 
assigned it a date of about 1628. 

The Altamira and Leganés estates had been combined at the turn of the 





when Rubens was in Madrid in 1628, its absence from 
Leganés’s listing of 1630 suggests that it perhaps was done 
somewhat later.% Pacheco mentions that Rubens painted 
an Inmaculada for Leganés when the artist was in Madrid, 
a subject that cannot be confused with the Annuncia- 
tion.% That painting (Fig. 10), long attributed to Erasmus 
Quellinus, has recently been restored to Rubens.” It was 
apparently immediately given to the King, since it never 
appears in any of Leganés’s inventories, and is described 
in the palace in 1636.38 

At least one other of these devotional paintings entered 
the royal collection in Leganés’s lifetime as well (Fig. 11). 
A collaborative effort between Rubens and Jan Wildens, it 
depicted an episode in early Habsburg history which 
glorified the piety of the founder, Rudolf, Count 
Habsburg.” Already in the palace in 1636, the Devotion of 
Rudolf ! hung in the King’s summer bedroom. His par- 
ticular fondness for it is revealed by the fact that it still 
hung there when he died in 1665, next to the wonderful 
Garden of Love which he had acquired from Rubens’s 
estate.40 

Leganés’s position in Flanders seems to have been fun- 
damental to his predisposition to Flemish painting. From 
the start of the century he was an intimate member of the 
archducal court, a frequent ambassador to it from Madrid 
during the twenties, and a resident at Brussels from 1630 
to 1635. In light of this, his depiction in a painting at- 
tributed to Willem van Haecht of about 1627, the Salon of 
the Archduchess Isabel (Fig. 12), is historically ap- 
propriate and also meaningful. Leganés appears near the 
center of the chamber, which is identifiable with one of the 
rooms at the palace at Tervueren, and he is one of a group 
of four men arranged around the seated figure of the 
Archduchess; the figure immediately next to her is Am- 
brogio Spinola, who shows a painting to a young court- 
ier.41 The rear and right walls of the chamber are hung 
with pictures, a number of which can be identified with 
works actually at Tervueren at the time, and which lend a 
certain documentary character to the painting. The picture 


18th century, when the eighth Count of Altamira inherited the Leganés 
titles through his grandmother, who was one of Leganés and Policena’s 
four children; cf. Domingo Gutiérrez Coronel, Historia genealógica de la 
Casa de Mendoza, Madrid, 1946, n, 441-44. The picture collection, as 
Leganés had urgently requested in his will, remained essentially intact 
until the early 19th century, when the then Count of Altamira sold both 
paintings and family documents. 

36 Pacheco, 1, 153 (ed. Sanchez Cantón, 1956). 

3 M. Diaz Padrón, “Un nuevo Rubens en el Museo del Prado: la In- 
maculada del Marqués de Leganés,” Archive español de arte, xt, 1967, 1- 
13. 

38 As Diaz Padrón pointed out (Catdlogo, 226), it was at that date in the 
King’s oratory in his summer apartments on the ground floor of the 
palace, and is referred to in the inventory as having been given by 
Leganés. 


35 Diaz Padrón, Catálogo, 1, 323-24. 





9 Rubens, Annunciation. Brussels, private collection, on loan to 
Rubenshuis 


obviously shows Leganés as one of a group of collectors at 
court, and it implies his easy familiarity with such a world, 
Yet surely he was active earlier than 1627 as a patron in 
Flanders. His contact with Rubens is demonstrable from at 
least 1625, and a perceptive portrait as well as study for it 
a trois crayons survives from about this time (Fig. 13).42 
It was after 1630, however, that Leganés became a truly 
prominent member of the connoisseurs’ establishment in 


* Pedro Rodriguez de Monforte, Descripción de las Honras que se 
hicieron a la Cathélica Magestad de D. Phelipe Quarto, Madrid, 1666, fol. 
23v. Rodriguez de Monforte was one of Philip IV's chaplains and his 
book is a detailed eye-witness account of the ceremonies at court that 
surrounded the King’s burial. 


“ For further details of this picture, of unknown whereabouts at present, 
and a reproduction, see Simone Speth-Holterhoff, Les Peintres flamands 
de cabinets d'amateurs au XVIe siècle, Brussels, 1957, 108-109, ill. No. 
39. 


* The portrait was in the Gutekunst Collection when it was exhibited in 
London in 1927; see Roger Fry, Flemish Pictures at Burlington House,” 
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10 Rubens, Immaculate Conception. Madrid, Museo del Prado 


Flanders, and it may well have been through Rubens him- 
self that the Spaniard extended his contacts. Support for 
such an idea comes from his patronage of Van Dyck, who 
was absent from the Brussels court during almost this en- 
tire period.43 

The most obvious evidence, perhaps, of Leganés’s in- 
terest in Rubens’s gifted associate is the full-length por- 
trait of him by Van Dyck (Fig. 1), probably done in 1634 


Burlington Magazine, 1, 1927, 142. The drawing is in the Albertina, 
Vienna, See Rooses, as cited in n. 28 1, 267, No.1510, and Julius Held, 
Rubens, Selected Drawings, New York, 1959, 1, 30-34. Rooses dated the 
drawing to 1627, in relation to the portrait which he believed was done 
sometime after the Spaniard arrived in Brussels on September 9, 1627, 
* As is well known, Van Dyck became court painter to Charles I of 
England and after 1631 visited Brussels only once, briefly, in 1634, 
Details of his appointment to London are given in Lionel Cust, Van 
Dyck, London, 1906, 80-83; see also Roy Strong, Van Dyck: Charles | 
on Horseback, London, 1972, 14-26. 
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11 Rubens and Wildens, Devotion of Rudolf I. Madrid, Museo 
del Prado 


when the artist briefly visited Brussels before returning to 
London.*4 By 1642 Leganés also owned several religious 
pictures by Van Dyck and a number of other portraits, one 
of which was the seated portrait of his wife Policena (Fig. 
2). Of the five religious pictures Leganés owned, only one 
has been identified, the Marriage of Saint Catherine in the 
Prado (Fig. 14), although as new work is done on the little- 
studied subject of Van Dyck as a religious painter, ad- 
ditional identifications will probably be made.# To the 
palace at Madrid in 1634 Leganés personally delivered Van 
Dyck’s half-length portrait of the Infante Ferdinand (Fig. 
15), painted in Brussels immediately after the new gover- 
nor had assumed his office and after Leganés had assisted 
him at the much-acclaimed victory over the Protestants at 
Nôrdlingen.# At least indirectly, Van Dyck might be said 
to have returned the compliment: a splendid engraving by 
Pontius after one of his portraits of Leganés (Fig. 16) was 
included in the [cones when they appeared in Antwerp in 
1645.4” 

Leganés’s interest in living Flemish artists was exten- 
sive, and he seems to have had a developed appreciation of 
the typical Flemish specialties of still life, landscape, and 


43 Xavier de Salas, as cited in n. 23, 65-77. This is probably, as de Salas 
suggests, the painting listed as No. 457 in both the 1642 and 1655 
inventories of Leganés’s collection; see also Diaz Padrén, Peter Paul 
Rubens: Exposición Homenaje, Madrid, 1977, No. 28. The portrait has 
always been in Spain: it was acquired in 1968 by the Banco Urquijo from 
the Duchess of Almazän, who had inherited it from the Dukes of 
Medinaceli, who, in their turn, had acquired it from the Leganés collection. 
45 Van Dyck’s religious paintings have received far less attention than his 
portraits. The exhibiton at Princeton University in the spring of 1979, 
Van Dyck as Religious Artist, with catalogue by John R. Martin and Gail 
Feigenbaum, was a stimulating effort to correct this. 

46 Diaz Padrón, Catálogo, 103-104. 

47 M. Mauquoy-Hendrickx, L'Iconographie d'Antoine Van Dyck, 
Brussels, 1956, 213, No. 50, u. 


48 No. 122 in 1642 and 1655 in Leganés’s collection. OF uncertain attribu- 
tion for many years, it was restored to de Crayer by Diaz Padrôn, in 


animal and hunting pictures, to judge from the rich 
variety of examples he acquired. He patronized court art- 
ists like Gaspar de Crayer, from whom he acquired a for- 
mal full-length portrait of Philip IV (Fig. 17),4° as well as 
the artists working in Antwerp in Rubens’s orbit, es- 
pecially Frans Snyders (d. 1657) and Paul de Vos (d. 
1678).49 Several of Leganés's works by Snyders and de Vos 
are now in the Prado (Figs. 18, 19).5 It was perhaps from 
this familiarity with Flemish subject matter that he pur- 
sued an interest in the madrileño painter of Flemish ex- 
traction, Juan van der Hamen (d. 1631), whose still lifes 
were represented at least eight times in his collection by 
1642.51 

Van der Hamen introduces the interesting question of 
Leganés’s acquisition of works by non-Flemish artists. In 
this part of the collection Italy clearly dominated, and 
although his Italian pictures by no means equalled his 
holdings in Northern painting — with the exception of his 
Titians — the Southern paintings were nevertheless a very 
respectable group. It should probably be assumed that the 
majority of them and especially those inventoried in 1642, 
were acquired during his six years’ residence in Milan af- 
ter he became governor there in 1635. In this light, the 
preponderance of works by North Italian artists is not sur- 
prising.5? A painting ascribed to Caravaggio, “otro retrato 
de m° cuerpo con un montante en el braço y una mano 
sobre un libro,” is perhaps of particular interest both 
because portraiture was never the artist’s most significant 
contribution and especially because his reputation in 
cultivated Italian circles by this date was suffering. 

Against this wealth of foreign works of art, Leganés’s 
paintings by Spanish artists appear quite limited in num- 
ber. His preference seems to have been for two dis- 
tinguished but completely dissimilar artists: Ribera and 
Velazquez. Ribera was represented by seven paintings by 
1642, and Leganés bought eight further works by him af- 
ter that date." Since the artist lived in Italy, particularly in 
Naples, during his active career, it is logical to assume that 
there his art came to Leganés’s attention; indeed, Leganés 
may have acquired these paintings after 1635, during his 
years in Milan. The pictures may have been obtained with 


Archivo español de arte, xxxvut, 1965, 238; see also H. Vlieghe, ‘Gaspar 
de Crayer als Bildnismaler,” in Jahrbuch Kunstsammlungen ... Wien, 
Lxin, 1967, 106-08. 

1 Leganés owned numerous paintings by both these artists, especially 
Snyders. See Lopez Navio, as cited in n. 2, Nos. 89-95, 99-103, 106, 125, 
152-53, 155, 157-59, 161-67, 189-192, 194, 196-99, and passim. 

so Diaz Padrón, Catálogo, esp. Nos. 1753, 1757, 1758, 1761, 1766, 1869, 
1870, and 1875. 

51 Nos. 96, 97, 108-110, 124, 144, 351, and 353. There were also a number 
of portraits by this artist: Nos. 344, 583-590. 

s2 Pictures are ascribed to Gaudenzio, Giovanni Bellini, Palma, Giorgione, 
Perugino, Leonardo, Veronese. Guido, and especially the Bassani. 

s3 The Caravaggio is No. 28 in 1642 and also in 1655. Documents on mid- 
century critics of Caravaggio appear in Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio 
Studies, New York, 1955. 


12 Attributed to 
Willem van Haecht, 
Salon of the 
Archduchess Isabel. 
Location unknown 


the aid of the Spanish viceroys in Naples, both of whom 
were patrons of Ribera and associates, if not close friends, 
of Leganés. 55 

The second Spanish artist that Leganés collected was 
Velazquez. In the inventory of 1655, a note appended to 
No. 1030, by Ribera, “un David ...”, says that the picture 
had been given by Leganés before his death to Velazquez.* 
This offers clear proof of sympathetic contact between the 
two men, and it is therefore understandable that Leganés 
owned at least five works by Velazquez, all of them in his 
collection by 1642. The opportunities for the artist and 
patron to have met are myriad; indeed, a meeting could 
have occurred much earlier than 1642, for in the decade of 
the twenties both men entered Philip IV's entourage as 
protégés of Olivares. Given their respective relationships 
with the Count-Duke in fact, there is every reason to 
assume that Velazquez had easy access to Leganés’s collec- 


54 See below. Appendix. 


55 The Count of Monterrey was viceroy from 1631 to 1637, when he was 
succeeded by Olivares’s son-in-law, the Duke of Medina de las Torres. 
Monterrey’s best-known commission to Ribera probably was the large 
Immaculate Conception of about 1635, painted for the Augustinian 
church in Salamanca, where it still is. 


5 Lopez Navio, 311. 
5? See below, Appendix, document six. 


s The only undisputed extant self-portrait by Velazquez is that in Las 
Meninas of 1656. See José Lépez Rey, Velazquez, A Catalogue Raisonné, 
London, 1963, 182-85, for other images by Velázquez related to this 
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tion, even when Leganés himself was away from court. 

Such familiarity might account for the presence of at 
least one of the Velazquez works in Leganés’s collection, a 
half-length self-portrait of the artist, which documents 
Velazquez’s interest in this type of image before 1642. 
Leganés also had a portrait by Velazquez of the Queen of 
Hungary, probably related to the bust-length image of her 
by the artist now in the Prado.5’ Two other works by 
Velazquez owned by Leganés are also very familiar. 
Described as images of ‘’calabaças con un turbante ...” 
and ”... un retrato entero de pablillos,” they may have 
been variants of the portraits of these court mascots now 
in the Prado, familiar to any student of seventeenth- 
century art. 

Only the fifth Velazquez strikes an unfamiliar note: a 
picture of Saint Francis de Paula with two companions. 
Apparently intended for a specific location, the hermitage 


theme. Lopez Rey, 182, No. 175, cites the Leganés inventory notice of 
1642 via M. Gomez Moreno, ‘’Los Borrachos y otras notas velazqueñas,” 
Varia Velazquena, Madrid, 1960, 1, 691. Gomez Moreno obviously knew 
of the 1642 inventory, but he gave no indication of its location and print- 
ed from it only the brief notices on Velazquez. 

5 No. 1187. On a recent redating of this painting to 1628, see E, Harris 
and J. Elliott, “Velazquez and the Queen of Hungary.” Burlington 
Magazine, cxvin, 1976, 24-26. The Leganés notice was cited by Lopez 
Rey. ibid., 248, No. 380. 

s Nos. 1205 and 1198 respectively. The detail of “un turbante” seems to 
preclude an identification of Leganés's image with the one in the Prado 
painting of Calabazas. 
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13 Rubens, Marquis of Leganés. Vienna, 
Albertina 


on the Leganés property at Morata, it seems to have been 
the only painting Leganés actually commissioned from the 
artist.6 The lack of a portrait by the great painter either of 
Leganés or of any member of his family is conspicuous. 
It is clear that Leganés’s collection bore the imprint of 
his social circumstances and special experience as resident 
courtier and military commander in Flanders and northern 
Italy, two of Spain’s most strategic territories in 1630 to 
1640, After 1630, the collection presented to the court at 
Madrid, with increasing completeness, the richness and 
variety of Flemish painting, and it also amplified the es- 
tablished taste for Italian art with works by North Italian 
artists. Significantly, whereas Leganes’s taste coincided 
with royal taste in the case of Titian, in other instances 
Leganés may actually have influenced it. Certainly his in- 
terest in Massys and acquisition of Van Dyck’s portraits 
over those of Velazquez suggest that his preference was 
more Flemish than Spanish. The degree to which his taste 
may have influenced the direction of painting at Madrid, 
or the interests of patrons there, remains a fascinating 
question. 
Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 


ét In the 1655 inventory, a note reads: “... Esta pintura ... se lebo para 
siempre a la hermita de Morata, en cuya parte se taso 0 (López Navio, 
276). 

















14 Van Dyck, Marriage of Saint Catherine. Madrid, Museo del Prado 


Appendix 


The following are extracted from the 1630 and 1642 inventories of 
Leganés’s collection, included with his mayorazgo documents. Original 
orthography has been respected. 


Document One. All works of art entailed to Leganés’s estate in first 
mayorazgo. Madrid, February 15, 1630. APM, leg. 6157, fois. 301v-302. 


tapizeria de eda y lana muy fina de la istoria de jupiter y diana... de 
once panos y seis anas y tres quartas de caida ... 

un retrato del rey nro s" Don Phelipe quarto que Dios guarde ... de 
medio cuerpo armado con sombrero y plumas blancas y una banda roja 
hechada por el con marco de ebano labrado en ondas original de Pedro 
Rubens ... 

una pintura de nra 5° con el nino en las manos santa Isabel san juan y 
ottra figura original de Raphael de Urbino de tamano de dos varas con 
marco de ebano grueso de molduras ... 

una Pintura del Duque de Alba en lienco original del tiçiano de medio 
cuerpo ... ottra de un duque de milan con una mano calçada en un guante 
y la ottra sobre un perro con manchas vermejas y blancas assimismo 
medio cuerpo y original de tiçiano ... 

ottro retrato de un duque de milan del mismo tamano con unas faxas 
bordadas en el sayo y la mano derecha sobre un perro de agua original de 
ticiano ... rretrato de un dux de venecia menor q los rreferidos de una 
bara en quadro con la bistidura de brocado original de ticiano ... 

mas otro rretrato del mismo tamano de la duquettresa su muger con 
una sarta de perlas al cuello original de tigiano ... 

ottro rretrato del mismo tamano del lantsgratte de hesen con un coletto 
acuchillado la mano izquierda sobre la espada original del ticiano ... ottro 
retrato original del ticiano de un cardenal moco con un breviario en la 
mano izquierda ... ottro retrato del mismo tamano de un senador de 
Benecia con una tropa forrada en martas y unos guantes en la mano 
derecha original del ticiano ... ottro rretrato de un jardinero con una 
naranja en la mano original del Correzo ottro rretrato pequeno original de 
Alverto durero con un bonete y una tropa forrada en martas y un papel 
en la mano izquierda en tabla ... 

ottro rretrato de una muger vieja que se esta tirando de los cavellas con 
ambas manos original de mro quintin ... 

ottro rretrato chiquito con guarnicion de ebano de erasmo de roterdam 


... Mas un quadro con su marco de ebano original del ticiano de una 
ymagen de nra sê y el nino jesus y san juan... 
ottro quadro de ottra ymagen de nra s™® con su marco de ebano original 


de rubens y una orla de flores y animales alrrededor originales de bruxel 
el biejo ... 


Document Two. Paintings by Quentin Massys in second mayorazgo 


listing. Madrid, March 30, 1642. APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1163v-1186v, 
passim. 


No. 31 un banquero contando xetones sobre una messa ... 
No. 32 cabeca de un senador con ropa de martas y sin cuello y sin 


No. 47 un medio cuerpo de un hombre sin barbas con un azor sobre la 
mano y en la otra el capirote 

No. 200 una nra së... con el nino en los braços bessandole 

No. 248 una pintura de ... dos biejos ... el uno tiene un rossario en la 
mano izquierda y otro enclabijadas las manos 

No. 300 un ymagen de nra s5° con el nino en los braços 

No. 328 una pintura ... de dos banqueros con papeles y el uno escrive 
en un libro 

No. 1042 otra en tabla del mro quintin ... 

No. 1043 otra de ssu muger del maestro quintin ... 


Document Three. Paintings by Rubens in second mayorazgo listing. 
Madrid, March 30, 1642. APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1163v-1186v, passim. 


No. 4 ottra ymagen de nra ss" con el nino en los braços dos anxeles con 
la corona de mano de Rubens y un cerco de rosas y frutas de mano de 
Bruguel de bara de alto y tres q'* de ancho 

No. 6 otra ymagen de nra ss* con un nino dos anxeles de bara de alto y 
tres q'** de ancho de mano de Rubens 

No. 7 otra ymagen de nra ss con el nino en los braços de mano de 
Rubens de bara y q" de alto 

No. 38 otra pintura de ssan huberto de mano de Rubens el pais cierbo 
perros y caballos de mano de bruxel 

No. 40 un retrato de medio cuerpo la pintura del Rey nro ss‘ felipe 
quarto armado sombrero con plumas blancas de m° de rubens orig! ... 

No. 61 otro retrato de medio cuerpo arm del marq” de los balbases 
ambrosio espinola de man° de rubens 

Nos. 70 and 71 dos paises de mano de Rubens con dos fabulas pe- 
quenas de un coroa y una garza y el otro de un asno cercado de todas 
brandas que esta paciendo de dos baras y media de ancho digo de alto y 
bara y media de alto 

No. 105 un quadro del milagro del principio de la casa de austria con el 
conde de absburgh y su criado que Ilebaron al cura y sacristan con sus 
caballos y m° de wildens 

No. 214 una pintura de diana de mano de Rubens con tres ninfhas y la 
una la tiene asida un satiro de los bracos y una biexa y tres perros y la 
diosa con un venablo en la mano de dos baras de ancho y tres de alto 

No. 223 un ¢ jer™® de mano de Rubens de bara y quarta de alto y una 
de ancho con una piedra en la mano derecha dandosse en los pechos 

No. 228 una magdalena de mano de Rubens de cinco quartas de alto y 
una de ancho desnuda y sus cabellos rendidos y lagrimas en los ojos 

No. 264 una anunziacion de nuestra ss? y un anxel de mano de Rubens 
de quatro baras de alto y dos y quarta de ancho el cielo en ovalo y en el 
alg’ anxeless echando flores una cesta con la labor de nra s? y un gato al 
pie della 

No. 265 un ssan fran®° de dos baras de alto y una de ancho con el cor- 
dero junto a el de mano de Rubens 

No. 267 otra nra ssra de bara y quarta de alto y una de ancho con el 
nino desnudo en los braços y s josseph detras de mano de Rubens 

No. 274 una pintura de sst? dom? dos baras de alto y una de ancho con 
el perro y un libro de mano de Rubens 

No. 317 una ymagen de nra ss* con el nino en una cuna de cesta y s 
juan xunto a el y nuestra ss* con una mano sobre la cesta y otra sobre la 
rropa y s josep sentado do mano de Rubens de bara y tercia de alto y una 
mê 

No. 325 un daniel en el lago con los leones y el en medio orando de 
mano de Rubens de dos baras de ancho y poco mas de una de alto 

No. 326 un retrato de m° cuerpo de la princessa de conde de mano de 
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15 Van Dyck, Infante Ferdinand. Madrid, Museo del Prado 
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16 Pontius after Van Dyck, Marquis of Leganés, from Van 
Dyck’s Icones, Antwerp, 1645 
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17 De Crayer, Philip IV. Madrid, Palacio de Viana 


19 Paul de Vos, Deer Harassed by Dogs. Madrid, 
Museo del Prado 


Rubens 

No. 336 nro s” con s ju° y dos anxeles jugando con el cordero arrimada 
a una almoadilla blanca xunto a un cestillo de frutas en tabla 

No. 498 un retrato de m° cuerpo de la Ynfanta dona Ysabel bestida de 
tercera de mano de Rubens 


Document Four. Paintings by Van Dyck in the second mayorazgo. 
Madrid, March 30, 1642. APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1163v-1186v, passim. 


No. 59 un retrato de m° cuerpo del marg de aytona vestido de negro 
con botones de oro y sus armas de van dick 

No. 169 un ssan ss*" atado a un arbol de mano de ban dick con otras 
figuras a caballo y a pie dos y media de alto y dos de ancho 

No. 186 un san matheo con el anxel y un leon de dos baras de alto y 
bara y media de ancho de mano de van dick 

No. 216 una pintura de mano de van dyck de sanson rapado los 
cabellos con ssiete figuras de dos varas y m° en quadro 

No. 285 otra ymagen de nra ssa con el nino en los braços s ju? san p° 
san benito y san bernardo de mano de ban dick de bara y tres quartas de 
alto y vara y ttercia de ancho 

No. 286 el desposorio de santa cathalina con el nino jesus que le tiene 
su madre y detras tres figuras de la misma mano bara y tercia de alto y 
dos de ancho 

No. 327 otro del mismo tamano de m° de van dick de la duquesa de 
croy 

No. 453 D Ph° espinola segundo Marg? de los Balbases de m° de Van 
dick 

No. 455 D? Policena Spinola marq°* de leganess de mano de Van Dick 

No. 457 D Di? Felipez de guzman primer marq® de leganes de m° de 
Van Dick 

No. 468 don diego felipez de guzman marq de leganes medio armado 
con calcones roxos de mano de ban dick 





18 Snyders, Concert of Birds. Madrid, Museo del Prado 








Document Five. Paintings by Ribera in second mayorazgo. Madrid, 
March 30, 1642. APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1163v-1186v, passim. 


No. 293 un ssan pedro con el gallo llorando de mano del espanoleto de 
bara y docaba de alto y una y quarta de ancho 
No. 295 otro ss" s jeronimo orando a un cristo que tiene en la mano y 
una messa con una calavera de mano del espanoleto de bara y media de 
ancho y bara y media de alto 
No. 310 otra pintura de san andres con el pescado debajo de una mano 
un libro en la otra abierto de mano del espanoleto bara en quarto 
No. 315 un santiago con un baculo en la mano un libro en otra y una 
calabera bara de ancho y una y quarta de alto del espanoleto 

No. 872 otro en liengo un hermitano con baculo y nro s' en la m° y una 
calabera de m? cuerpo desnudo de alto bara y g! y de ancho bara menos 
ochaba jusepe Rivera 

No. 1030 un san bartolome de espanoleto un cuchillo en la mano 
derecha y un libro en la yzquierda tiene de alto bara y quarta escasa y de 
ancho bara menos doçabo con su marco negro 

No. 1031 un david de la misma mano y tamano con su marco negro 





Document Six. Paintings by Velazquez in second mayorazgo. Madrid, 
March 30, 1642. APM, leg. 6210, fols. 1163v-1186v, passim. 


No. 174 un san francisco de paula de tres baras de alto y dos de ancho 
passando la mar sobre ssu manto con dos conpan de mano de velazquez 

No. 367 un medio cuerpo del retrato del pintor Velazquez de ssu mano 
de una vara de alto y otra de ancho 

No. 496 la reina de ungria de la mano de Velazquez 

No. 549 otro de calabaças con un turbante de Velazquez 

No. 553 un retrato entero de pablillos de velazquez 


A Fish by John La Farge * 


Henry Adams 


In 1865, John La Farge executed a colorful little panel, now 
in the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, depicting an Atlantic 
bonito and a spray of flowering weigela set against a 
yellow-gold background (Fig. 1). Because of the painting's 
strangely unbalanced composition, it is natural to hesitate 
before deciding how it should be turned. The date and 
signature clearly indicate, however, which way goes up.! 

The purpose of this essay is to explain the reasons for 
the panel's eccentric arrangement of forms. | will attempt 
to show that the painting was not conceived by itself, but 
was originally intended as an element in a larger decorative 
ensemble. In the setting for which it was originally intend- 
ed, its composition would have been complemented by 
those of the works around it. But even in its original con- 
text, the painting would still have looked rather surpris- 
ing. The deeper reason for its lack of balance is that its 
composition was modeled after Japanese prints and gold- 
leaf screens. In fact, it is one of the first Western paintings 
to exploit Japanese effects, and for this reason it is 
something of a landmark in American art. 

In the year of this painting, 1865, La Farge was com- 
missioned to execute a group of paintings for a dining 
room. The project is mentioned in passing by early writers 
on La Farge: in 1882 by George Parsons Lathrop, in 
Scribner's Magazine, and in 1895, with an exact repetition 
of Lathrop’s wording, by Cecilia Waern, in her biography 
of the artist. The basis of these accounts was apparently 
an unpublished letter of 1878 from La Farge to Richard 
Watson Gilder.2 These sources tell us that the decorative 


*This essay was written for a talk delivered at the Frick Symposium on 
April 15, 1978. I owe particular thanks to Jules Prown for his help in 
preparing the essay at that time. Thanks are also due to Egbert 
Haverkamp-Begemann, who encouraged me to start this venture; to Vin- 
cent Scully, who made helpful suggestions; and to Robert Herbert, who 
made possible some of the research on Japonisme. 

With regard to the material on John La Farge, I am very deeply indebt- 
ed to Henry La Farge, who contributed much useful information and 
allowed me freely to consult his catalogue raisonné of John La Farge's 
work during the final stages of my research. Indispensable information 
was also provided by Kathleen Foster at Yale University, and by Linnea 
Wren at the University of Minnesota. 

My wife Ann helped me with all aspects of this project. 


t The signature, which is located just to the left of the body of the fish, 
does not show in the black-and-white photograph, as it is of intensity 
equal to the background, although of contrasting color. The painting was 
given to the Fogg Art Museum by Grenville Winthrop, who acquired it 
from Mrs. Richard Stokes, New York. 


2 George Parsons Lathrop, “John La Farge,” Scribner's Monthly, xx1, 





























1 John La Farge, Fish, oil on cradled mahogany panel, 
2358 X 17%", 1865. Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum 


Feb., 1881, 513; and Cecilia Waern, “John La Farge: Artist and Writer,” 
Portfolio, New York, 1896, 30. See also, Pauline King, American Mural 
Painting, Boston, 1902, 17. The letter from La Farge to Gilder is in a 
private collection, Long Island. It was evidently written in 1878 as it takes 
issue with an article by Clarence Cook on “Recent Church Decoration,” 
which had appeared in Scribner's Monthly, xv, Feb., 1878, 569-576. A 
poet and editor, Gilder was later responsible for publishing La Farge’s 
An Artist's Letters from Japan. His wife, Helen de Kay Gilder, had 
studied painting with La Farge. 

La Farge was short of money in 1865: in April of 1864 he had fled 
secretly from Newport, at night, leaving unpaid bills behind him (see 
Leon Edel, Henry James Letters, Cambridge, Mass., 1974, 1, 52). Shortly 
afterwards, La Farge settled at Ellis Street in Roxbury, Mass., where he 
began work on the dining-room commission (his address is given ina let- 
ter from T. S. Perry to Margaret La Farge, Feb. 19, 1865, in the Thomas 
Sergeant Perry papers, Colby College, Me.), The illness that prevented La 
Farge from completing the dining-room panels came in the fall of 1865. 
Its date is set by one of La Farge’s sketches, showing a woman perched in 
a tree, which is inscribed, “The date of my illness, Oct. 1865” (private 
collection, Princeton, N.J.). 
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scheme was never completed, evidently because La Farge 
fell ill, but that nonetheless it proved a turning point in his 
career. Those paintings which were finished were seen in 
1867 by the architect H. H. Richardson, who liked them so 
much that he impulsively promised La Farge the next 
decorative commission at his disposal. Nine years later, 
Richardson came through with his offer and La Farge 
received the commission to decorate the interior of Trinity 
Church in Boston, which immediately established him as 
the foremost mural painter in America.? 

Despite the significant role of this dining room in bring- 
ing La Farge his first major public success, specific infor- 
mation about it has remained hidden. The accounts do not 
tell the patron’s name, the location of the project, or how 
many paintings La Farge completed. The only clues given 
for identifying the panels are the date of 1865, the subject 
matter, which was of fish and flowers, and the informa- 
tion that the panels were eventually all sold separately. 
Further sources contribute additional clues. Catalogues 
and reviews of exhibitions, which document four occa- 
sions on which La Farge showed the dining-room decora- 
tions, reveal that he completed three paintings.‘ In addi- 
tion, an unpublished letter of 1871, from La Farge to John 
Ferguson Weir, refers to the paintings as “the yellow 
panels.’ 

The suggestion that the Fish at the Fogg may have been 
part of this unidentified dining-room project was first of- 
fered tentatively in 1935, in a catalogue compiled by Royal 
Cortissoz, and by Bancel and Henry La Farge. This 


3 Robert Berkelman, “John La Farge, Leading American Decorator,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 1957, 27-41; and Helene Barbara 
Weinberg, “John La Farge and the Decoration of Trinity Church 
Boston,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, Dec., 1974, 
323-353. 


4In 1867, La Farge exhibited three decorative panels at the National 
Academy of Design. It is likely that these were the dining-room decora- 
tions, and that H. H. Richardson, who was then living in New York, saw 
them at this exhibition. In 1871, the panels were shown at Yale in the 
Third Annual Exhibition of the Yale School of Fine Arts. The catalogue 
notes that they had been intended ‘’to be set into Wall Decoration of a 
Dining Room” (Nos. 80, 81, 99A and 99B). In the spring of 1875, La 
Farge took part in an exhibition organized by young artists who were dis- 
` satisfied with the National Academy of Design (see Susan Hobbs, “John 
La Farge and the Genteel Tradition in American Art: 1875-1910,” Ph.D. 
diss., Cornell University, 1974, 12). The show occurred on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, at the gallery of Cottier and Company, the firm that later 
assisted La Farge with the decoration of Trinity Church in Boston. La 
Farge’s Fish was exhibited there; a review in Scribner’s Monthly (x, 1875, 
253) praised the painting and noted that it had been intended for a dining 
room. In 1883, this same painting was shown at the newly formed 
Society of American Artists, the group that had formed as a consequence 
of the previous exhibition. Mary Gay Humphries singled it out for praise 
in an essay in Art Amateur (‘John La Farge, Artist and Decorator,” Art 
Amateur, x, June, 1883, 12-14). 
5 John Ferguson Weir papers, Manuscripts and Archives Division, Sterl- 
ing Library, Yale University. This letter is dated only “Thursday, June 
14,” but it clearly refers to the exhibition at Yale in 1871 that is men- 
tioned in the previous note (June 14 did fall on a Thursday in 1871). A 


proposal has been repeated in subsequent studies.* The 
date and subject matter of the panel fit the surviving evi- 
dence, and the yellow background, which is almost unique 
in La Farge’s oeuvre, is in accord with the description in 
the previously overlooked letter from La Farge to Weir. 

By means of a published letter, which until now. has 
been overlooked, it seems possible to identify the commis- 
sion for which La Farge made his panels. On February 22, 
1866, Albion Bicknell, an artist of Boston, wrote to Elihu 
Vedder in Rome, boasting that he had just been working 
for the architect Henry Van Brunt on a commission 
originally given to La Farge.” Bicknell had just finished a 
large painting, and six smaller ones of fruit and flowers. 
There is little doubt that he was referring to the dining- 
room project that La Farge is known to have abandoned in 
the previous year. 

The necessary clue to locate this dining room is 
provided by the terse postscript of an unpublished letter 
from La Farge to Horace Scudder, dated April 7, 1868. 
This reads: “The paintings at Mr. Freeland’s house are not 
by me — but are imitations of those I was to put in — part 
of which I painted and which my illness in 1865 prevented 
me from finishing.’’8 

The Boston Dictionary of 1865 lists the residence of 
Charles Freeland, a prosperous builder, at 117 Beacon 
Street. The house that Henry Van Brunt designed for him 
still stands as a private residence, and the dining room, in 
its walnut-paneled splendor, remains intact (Fig. 2).° 

This was certainly the room for which La Farge’s Fish 


letter by La Farge in the La Farge papers, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, dated “July 6th, 1871,” is only addressed to “Dear sir,” but is 
clearly intended for Weir, and continues this correspondence. It states: 
“The panels on yellow ground are also for sale even if not salable. Price 
for these and one more not sent $550. Perhaps I ought to have stated all 
this before. Perhaps it is useless.” 


é Royal Cortissoz, An Exhibition of the Work of John La Farge, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1936, pl. 17. Followers of this 
proposal include: Ruth Berenson Katz, “John La Farge as Painter and 
Critic,” Ph.D. diss., Radcliffe College, 1951, 69 and 91, n. 26; Donald K. 
Wiest, Jr., “John La Farge, American Artist: The Early Years: 1835- 
1871,” thesis, Yale University, 1967 (copy in the possession of Jules 
Prown), 6-61, 99, nn. 50 and 51; Helene Barbara Weinberg, as cited in n. 
3, 323, idem, The Decorative Work of John La Farge, New York and Lon- 
don, 1977, 41-42. See also Kathleen Foster, “The Still-Life Painting of 
John La Farge,” American Art Journal, July, 1979, 5-37. 


7 Elihu Vedder, The Digressions of V., Boston and New York, 1910, 277. 
The Bancroft that Bicknell refers to is La Farge’s friend, John Chandler 
Bancroft, son of the historian. 


8 Houghton Library, Harvard University. 


9 In the only monograph on Van Brunt, by William A. Coles, this house 
is not on the list of buildings by or attributed to Van Brunt (Architecture 
and Society: Selected Essays of Henry Van Brunt, ed. and intro. William 
A. Coles, Cambridge, Mass., 1969, 533, n. 45). The obituary for Van 
Brunt in Architectural Review, x, 1903, 44 (quoted by Coles, 17) notes, 
however, that Van Brunt designed some distinguished houses on Beacon 
Street. The exterior of No. 117 is discussed by Bainbridge Bunting in 
Houses of Boston’s Back Bay, Cambridge, Mass., 1967, 111-13, 125, and 
figs. 66 and 67 on pp. 126 and 127. For an obituary of Freeland see the 
Boston Evening Transcript, December 26, 1883, 1. 





2 Dining room of Charles Freeland house, Boston, Henry Van 
Brunt, architect 


3 La Farge, Game Bird, oil on panel, 184 X 14", 1860. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery 


4 Albion Bicknell, Duck, oil on panel, 234 X 15’, 1866. 
Boston, private collection 


was intended. Bicknell’s paintings, much yellowed by old 
varnish, are high on the wall, inset directly into the 
woodwork (Figs. 4, 6). They are of about the same dimen- 
sions as La Farge’s Fish, have a yellow background, and 
also are inscribed with a red monogram. Like La Farge's 
panel, they depict food, as do the carvings of the buffet. 

That Bicknell was in a position to know La Farge’s work 
well is suggested by their simultaneous association with 
William Morris Hunt.1° Not only are Bicknell’s paintings 
very much influenced by the Fish that La Farge started for 
the room, but they also lift motifs from earlier paintings 
by La Farge. La Farge’s Game Bird of 1860 (Fig. 3), in 
which he cleverly portrayed a wooden background by 
leaving his mahogany panel unpainted, evidently served 
as a model for Bicknell’s Duck (Fig. 4). La Farge’s Wreath 
of 1862 (Fig. 5) was the source for Bicknell’s Wreath (Fig. 
6), though in technique Bicknell does not match La Farge’s 
bold use of texture, and in expression he does not equal La 
Farge’s powerful evocation of transience. La Farge’s flower- 
pieces, for example his Flowers in a Bowl Before a Win- 
dow of about 1861 (Fig. 7), with its delicate nuances of 
color, lighting, and focus, evidently inspired Bicknell’s 
Flowers in a Vase (Fig. 8). 


1 Wayne Craven, “Albion Harris Bicknell, 1837-1915." Antiques, Sept., 
1974, 443-49 (with further bibliography). 
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7 La Farge, Flowers in a Bowl Before a Window, oil on canvas, 
5 La Farge, Wreath, oil on canvas, 23 X 13", 36 X 32", ca. 1861. Washington, D. C., Corcoran Gallery 
1862. Hamden, Conn., private collection 





6 Bicknell, Wreath, oil on panel, 23% X 17”, 1866. Boston, 8 Bicknell, Flowers in a Vase, oil on panel, 23 X 1674, 1866. 


private collection Boston, private collection 





9 Drawing room of Charles Freeland house 


Perhaps the most curious of Bicknell’s derivations is his 
large portrait of Dante which decorates the drawing room 
of the Freeland house (Figs. 9, 10). This is modeled after La 
Farge’s Self-Portrait of 1859 (Fig. 11), though it lacks the 
elegant precision of La Farge’s decorative arrangement, 
and also his skill at conveying a personality through a 
figure’s stance. Altogether, it is surprising to discover that 
La Farge’s work was being so assiduously imitated at this 
early date." 

As was previously mentioned, La Farge finished three 
paintings for this room. So far only the Fish at the Fogg 
has been associated with it. The other two paintings, 
however, can be identified through similarities of size, 
materials, and style. 

A painting in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, titled 
Hollyhocks and Corn (Fig. 12) appears to be a decorative 
mate to the Fish. Although the Hollyhocks has been 
published several times, this direct relationship has not 
previously been noted.!2 Both paintings contain forms that 
sweep in a diagonal arc across the composition: thus, 
when they are placed side by side, the designs complement 
each other. Both paintings are on mahogany panels of 
nearly identical dimensions, and both display a yellow- 
gold background — that of the Hollyhocks streaked by 
bands of simulated sunlight. Both are signed in red, with 


1 Only in painting grapes did Bicknell break free from direct imitation of 
La Farge — although La Farge had included grapes in Still Life with 
Silver Glass and Fruit of 1859 in the collection of Charles Childs, Stowe, 
Mass. Bicknell drew on a widespread and rather standardized type of 
grape painting, exemplified by such a work as Still Life of Hanging 
Grapes by Andrew John Henry Way (repro. in William H. Gerdts and 
Russell Burke, American Still-Life Painting, New York, 1971, pl. x). 


2 Wolfgang Born, Still Life Painting in America, New York, 1947, 41; 
Katz, as cited in n. 6, 69-70, 91, n. 28; Susan J. Clarke, “A Chapter in 
East Meets West: The Japanese Print and the Work of John La Farge, 
William Morris Hunt, and Winslow Homer, 1858-1870," thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1973, 5. 
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10 Bicknell, Dante, oil on 
canvas, 59% X 213%", 1866. 
Boston, private collection 











11 La Farge, Self Portrait, oil on mahogany panel, 16 X 1172", 
October 25-26, 1859. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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12 La Farge, Hollyhocks and Corn, wax-based paint on 
mahogany panel, 23% X 16/2", 1865. Boston, Museum of 
Fine Arts 


the date 1865 elegantly inscribed in Roman numerals. La 
Farge tailored his signatures to suit the design and theme 
of his paintings, and this particular style of signature is 
unique to these two panels. 

La Farge’s third panel for this dining room is Morning 
Glories and Eggplant (Fig. 13), a painting that formerly 
belonged to the landscape architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted, and is now in the Chrysler Museum, Norfolk, 
Virginia. Morning Glories is the only other known work 
by La Farge with a yellow background — if we discount an 
unfinished portrait of his son, painted in the same year as 
these panels, which is executed directly on gold leaf. The 
dimensions, subject matter, and general appearance of the 
Morning Glories are clearly related to the Fish and the 
Hollyhocks.¥3 

It is possible to deduce the intended location of these 
panels (Fig. 14), for La Farge undoubtedly intended the il- 


13 (Warren Adelson) American Still-Life Painting, 1860-1900, exh. cat., 
Boston. Mass., Adelson Galleries, Inc., No. 31 (repro. in color on the 
cover): and Dennis R. Anderson, Three Hundred Years of American Art 
in the Chrysler Museum, exh. cat., Chrysler Museum, Norfolk, Va., 
1976, 160. The portrait of La Farge’s son is repro. in Cortissoz, pl. 13. The 
documents are ambiguous as to whether La Farge completed three or four 
dining-room panels. Only three were shown at the National Academy of 























13 La Farge, Morning Glories and Eggplant, oil on mahogany 
panel, 234 X 17%", Norfolk, Chrysler Museum 


15 Schematic diagram of 


dining room of Freeland 
house, with proposed 
locations of La Farge’s 
paintings 


14 Schematic diagram of 
dining room of Freeland 
house, with location of 
Bicknell’s paintings 


Design in 1867, but four are listed at the Third Annual Exh bition of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts in 1871 (see n. 4). My belief is that La Farge 
completed only three of the panels. One of the paintings shown at Yale 
may not have been part of the original set, which would explain the 
curious numbering of the group; it is also possible that La Farge started 
but never completed one of the paintings, for in a letter to Weir (see n. 5) 
he refers to one painting as ‘not sent.” 


lumination in his paintings to correspond with the direc- 
tion of the room’s actual light source, a large bay opposite 
the room’s entrance (Fig. 2). The Fish and the Hollyhocks 
must have been intended for either side of the buffet. The 
Morning Glories, in which the streaking light is shown 
coming from the opposite direction, must have been intend- 
ed for the opposite wall — quite possibly for a spot, never 
filled by Bicknell, that flanks the window alcove.14 

In its original position, the sweeping movement of the 
Fish would have been balanced by the opposing sweep of 
the Hollyhocks. But the freedom with which forms soar 
across the gold background is quite remarkable. As 
suggested earlier, this boldness of composition is largely 
due to the Japanese influence, of which these paintings 
give unusually early evidence. 


Japanese prints dramatically affected the development of 
nineteenth-century art, for they liberated artists from the 
spell of the classical antique, enriched their sense of 
decorative composition, and established a completely new 
set of artistic standards. Scholars have generally supposed 
that Japonisme originated in France in the late 1850's and 
early 1860's. The situation, however, is considerably more 
complex.i5 

Japanese goods were available in Europe from the 
seventeenth century, particularly in mercantile Holland. 
Thus Rembrandt printed on Japanese paper and drew 
models wearing Japanese straw hats; Frans Hals painted a 
gentleman dressed in a Japanese kimono, and Harmen van 
Steenwyck often added a Japanese sword to the clutter of 
his still-life arrangements. By the mid-eighteenth century 
Japanese prints can be documented throughout Europe 
and in the United States: by the 1830's a complete assort- 


4 It is also possible that the Morning Glories was intended for the space 
to the left of the fireplace. In this case its outward-curving forms would 
have counterbalanced the inward-curving forms of the Fish. 

15 F will discuss the phenomenon of Japonisme more extensively in a 
forthcoming article on “John La Farge’s Discovery of Japanese Art.” 
Recently, several useful accounts of Japonisme have appeared. These in- 
clude, Frank Whitford, Japanese Prints and Western Painters, London, 
1977; Gabriel Weisberg, et al., Japonisme: Japanese Influence on French 
Art, 1854-1910, exh. cat., Cleveland Museum of Art, 1975: and Colta 
Feller Ives, The Great Wave: The Influence of Japanese Woodcuts on 
French Prints, exh. cat., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1974. 
Elizabeth Aslin provides a good discussion of Japanese influence in 
England in “E. W. Godwin and the Japanese Taste,” Apollo, Dec., 1962, 
779-784. Japonisme in the United States has been less well treated. Ben- 
jamin Rowland's essay on “The Interplay between American and 
Japanese Art” in The Shaping of Art and Architecture in Nineteenth 
Century America, New York, 1963, is superficial and inaccurate. Clay 
Lancaster’s The Japanese Influence in America, New York, 1963, is 
useful for architecture rather than for painting. Wiest, and Katz (Chap. v 
on “Japanism,” 60-95) brought together some interesting information on 
La Farge’s enthusiasm for Japanese prints. The most recent study on this 
subject is that of Patricia Joan Lefor, “John La Farge and Japan,” Ph.D. 
diss. Northwestern University, 1978. The only general study of 
Japonisme in America in the 1850's and early 1860's is that of Clarke. 
16 For 17th-century Dutch artistic references to Japan see: Otto Benesch, 


The Drawings of Rembrandt, London, 1973, v, No. 1123, pl. 1419; 
Christopher White, Rembrandt as an Etcher, London, 1969, 15: Seymour 


wn 
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ment of Hokusai’s prints was accessible to the public in 
the Von Sieboldt Museum, then located in The Hague. 
Although after 1640 Japan closed off trade with all Euro- 
pean countries except the Netherlands, Japanese goods 
continued, to a limited degree, to be available in Europe, 
and through an agreement with the Dutch, American 
ships traded directly with Japan from 1797 to 1809.16 

After 1854, when the United States reopened Japan, 
Japanese prints became much more widely available, first 
in the United States, and within a few years in successive 
European countries as well. Nevertheless, for some years, 
they were relatively rare in the West. Recent writers have 
probably exaggerated the availability of Japanese prints in 
France, and the extent to which French artists made early 
use of them. 

In fact, it is not until 1864 that two European paintings, 
the Lange Lijzen and La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine 
show Japanese influence that is immediately and clearly 
recognizable (Figs. 16, 17). These were not executed in 
France but in England, by the American expatriate James 
McNeil Whistler. Whistler surely knew of Japanese art 
before 1864, and there is evidence that other artists were 
also aware of it before that date. Theodore Rousseau was 
an early admirer of the Japanese, and Manet may possibly 
have been thinking of Japanese prints in 1863 when he 
conceived the bold flatness of his Olympia. Whistler's two 
paintings, however, are the first in which Japanese in- 
fluence is indisputable: although the arrangement of space 
and of the figures is still almost entirely Western, the 
kimonos and fans are indisputably Japanese. Not until af- 
ter Whistler's work did any French artist begin to make 
consistent and open use of Japanese motifs.” 

Although John La Farge has not been mentioned in any 


Slive, Frans Hals, New York, 1979, 1, 208-09; Art in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Holland, exh. cat., National Gallery, London, 1976, 87-88. The 
references given in n. 14 discuss the diffusion of Japanese art in the West 
at an early date. See also: William L. Langer, An Encyclopedia of World 
History, Boston, 1972, 918-19; James Michener, The Floating World, 
New York, 1954; and Michael Sullivan, The Meeting of Eastern and 
Western Art, London, 1973 (esp. p. 92). 


Although the French etcher Felix Bracquemond is often considered a 
pioneer of Japonisme, he did not make an explicitly Japanese work until 
the Rousseau dinner service of 1867 (see Japonisme, 30-33, 35 and 157- 
58). Gabriel Weisberg’s attempt to detect Japanese traits in Bracque- 
mond’s earlier work is not entirely persuasive, for the so-called 
“Japanese” characteristics of these works have direct precedents within 
the Western tradition. In my forthcoming article, 1 will consider more 
fully the complex question of the first French painting to make explicit 
use of Japanese prints. Manet and Tissot were both innovators in this 
regard. Also of significance was Théodore Rousseau, who was among the 
earliest French artists to make use of Japanese prints, but who has been 
almost completely neglected in recent literature. See Alfred Sensier, 
Souvenirs sur Th. Rousseau, Paris, 1872, 271-73; John La Farge, The 
Higher Life in Art, New York, 1908, 137-38; and Robert Herbert, Jean 
Francois Millet, exh. cat., Arts Council of Great Britain, 1974, 27. Ber- 
nard Dorival in “Ukiyo-e and European Painting’ (in Dialogue in Art: 
Japan and the West, ed. Chisaburoh Yamada, Tokyo and New York, 
1976, 33) is one of the few writers on Japonisme to draw attention to 
Rousseau’s work. Regrettably, his account contains many inaccuracies 
on other points. 
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previous account of Japonisme, he was undoubtedly in ad- 
vance of his European contemporaries in the discovery 
and appreciation of Japanese modes of design: by 1865, 
the year of the dining-room project, he had long been ac- 
quainted with Japanese art. 

La Farge’s interest in the Orient was an outgrowth of 
the centuries-old enthusiasm for Chinoiserie: while still a 
schoolboy he composed a magazine in French with his 
brothers titled “Le Chinois." He acquired his first 
volume of Hokusai in 1856; by about 1858 he had a collec- 
tion of Japanese items, and when he started painting in 
1859, Japanese influence is immediately apparent in his 


18 See John La Farge, $. J., The Manner is Ordinary, New York, 1954, 17. 
The De Goncourt brothers in France, who were European pioneers of 
Japonisme, were also devotees of Chinoiserie. Victor Hugo, in his 
enthusiasm for Chinoiserie, anticipated many of the later effects of 
Japonisme. The “Chinese Dining Room” which he constructed at 
Guernsey for his mistress Juliette Drouet (now in the Victor Hugo 
Museum in Paris) has interesting affinities with this dining-room project 
by La Farge. It is even possible that Hugo was directly influenced by 
Japanese prints. See Raymond Escholier, Victor Hugo, artiste, Paris, 
1936, 53; and Gaeton Picon, Roger Corraille, and Georges Herscher, 
Victor Hugo, Dessinateur, Paris, 1963, text p. 98 and figs. 212-18. For a 
consideration of Japonisme in the context of Chinoiserie, see Hugh 
Honour, Chinoiserie: The Vision of Cathay, New York, 1961. 


12 John La Farge, “Letter to Samuel Bing” (typescript dated January 
1894), Yale University, Sterling Memorial Library, Manuscripts and 
Archives, La Farge Family Papers, Box 7, folder 4, 1-2; John La Farge. 
Hokusai, New York, 1897, 5-6; John La Farge, “Hokusai,” in Great 
Masters, New York, 1903, 222; letter of 1908 from La Farge to James 


16 Whistler, La Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine, oil on canvas, 78 X 45", 
1864. Washington, D. C., Freer Gallery 
of Art 


17 Whistler, Purple and Rose: The 
Lange Lijzen of the Six Marks, oil on 
canvas, 36 X 24%", 1864, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 

John G. Johnson Collection 


work.1° A painting dated 1861, executed on a Japanese tea 
tray, provides quite tangible proof of this influence (Fig. 
18);2 but stylistic evidence is available even earlier, as for 
example in a drawing of April 25, 1860, which, though 
drawn from nature, is distinctly Japanese in its arrange- 
ment of space, and is closely related to a design by 
Hokusai, whose landscape prints La Farge was then 
collecting (Figs. 19, 20). 

In 1864, the year before the dining-room panels, La 
Farge made two Japanese-inspired illustrations for 
Tennyson’s poem Enoch Arden.21 One of these was based 
on Hokusai’s print, Mount Fuji Seen Over Ocean (Figs. 


Huneker, quoted in Royal Cortissoz, John La Farge, A Memoir and A 
Study, Boston and New York, 1911; letter to Richard Watson Gilder, 
private collection, Long Island; Waern, p. 15; letter from J. Bancel La 
Farge to J. C. Cazin, May 2 {written in 1896 since it refers to La Farge’s 
exhibition in Paris at the Champs du Mars), Beinecke Library, Yale Uni- 
versity; Catalogue of Oriental Art Objects, the Property of John La 
Farge, New York, Anderson Galleries, 1909, 51, p. 13, No. 76, p. 32, No. 
266, p. 49, No. 448, p. 51, No. 482, p. 55, No. 521, and letter pp. 3-4; and 
Russell Sturgis, “John La Farge,” Scribner's Magazine, xxvi, July, 1899, 
10, Japanese influence has often been suggested in La Farge’s early 
paintings. Ruth Katz. for example, proposes that the pose of La Farge’s 
Self-Portrait of 1859, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, is 
based on a figure in Hokusaï's Mangwa (Katz, 62). 


2 La Farge executed several additional paintings on Japanese tea trays at 
about this time. One is discussed by Cortissoz, 1911, 118. 


4 Charles F. Richardson, “A Book of Beginnings” (letter to the editor) 
The Nation, xci, 2370, Dec. 1, 1910; Katz, 77-79. 





18 La Farge, Water-Lilies, oil on Japanese 
lacquered tray, 7 X 1214, 1861. 
Chattanooga, private collection (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum, 1936) 


19 La Farge, View of the Bayou Teche, 
pencil on page from sketchbook, 

2246 X 5e, April 25, 1860. Present 
location unknown (from Scribner's 
Magazine, July, 1899, 9) 





20 Katsushika Hokusai, Gathering 
Horsetails, from ill. of Chinese and 
Japanese poems, color print, 1912 X 8747, 
ca. 1830 


21 La Farge, Shipwrecked, drawn in 1864, wood-engraved in 
1865 by Henry Marsh for Enoch Arden, Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston, facing p. 35, 3546 X 31446! 


21, 22). Another is a mountainous landscape which ern- 
ploys completely Japanese spatial effects (Fig. 23). The 
dining-room panels, in fact, are not even La Farge’s first 
use of Oriental effects in a decorative scheme, for in 1860 


22 John La Farge, ‘Letter to Samuel Bing,” p. 2: “The Art of John La 
Farge. Review of Reviews, x1, May, 1895, 535-541; letter from J. Bancel 
La Farge to J. C. Cazin, 1, Beinecke Library. Mount Fuji Seen Over 
Ocean is considerably closer to La Farge’s illustration than the two 
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22 Katsushika Hokusai, Mount Fuji Seen Over Ocean, from 
series One Hundred Views of Fuji, each panel 744 X 5”, ca, 1830 


he is reported to have decorated a window alcove in a 
Japanese style.2? 

I would propose that La Farge could hardly have 
developed his interest in Japanese art from the example of 


prints by Hokusai previously proposed as La Farge’s source (see Katz, 
77-78, and Lefor, 98, figs. 26, 27). Tetsugi Yura gives a useful summary 
of Hokusai’s depictions of waves in The Pedigree of Waves by Hokusai,” 
Ukiyo-e Art, xvi, 1967, 9-12. 
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23 La Farge, The Island Home, drawn in 1864, wood-engraved 
in 1864 by P. F. Annin for Enoch Arden, Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston, facing p. 36, 316 X 336! 


European artists: from the late 1850's until the mid- 
1860’s, his use of Japanese motifs was consistently earlier, 
more daring, and more inventive than anything com- 
parable in France or England. Contrary to previous asser- 
tions, French artists were not the pioneers in discovering 


23 See the references given in nn. 5, 11, and 12. These all give slightly dif- 
ferent Japanese sources for La Farge’s works. The illustrations I have 
chosen do not necessarily represent La Farge’s specific sources, but 
merely their generic type. The records of La Farge’s collection do confirm 
that he collected Hiroshige’s still-life prints, and was particularly attrac- 
ted to the work of the Rimpa school. The Oriental feeling of Hollyhocks 
and Corn was doubtless one reason for its appeal to its first owner, the 
noted collector of Japanese art, William Sturges Bigelow. 

La Farge combined Eastern and Western features in all of these paint- 
ings. The depiction of Hollyhocks and Morning Glories against a gold 
background has a direct precedent in Japanese gold-leaf screens; La 
Farge's spatial treatment, however, is relatively Western, as a foreshort- 
ened vegetable provides an implied ground plane in each. In Fish La 
Farge’s spatial treatment is flatter and more Eastern; however, while 
hanging fish are common in Japanese art, they do not, to my knowledge, 
ever appear against gold backgrounds. 

In this period, incidentally, Japanese gold-leaf screens were probably 
more widely available in the West than Japanese prints. Large numbers, 
for example, were given by the Japanese to Commodore Perry's expedi- 
tion. La Farge owned several dozen such screens at the time of his death. 

La Farge was certainly aware when he painted his Fish that asymmetry 
was common in Western hanging game pieces. Since he sought a syn- 
thesis of Western and Eastern modes of painting. it was logical to use an 
asymmetrical mode of Western painting as a starting point for an ex- 
ploration of asymmetrical Japanese modes of design. By the same token, 


Japanese prints: if there is any general principle of 
development, it is possibly that the maritime nations, first 
the United States, and then England, were the earliest to 
assimilate the conceptions of Japanese art. 

Previous writers on La Farge’s yellow panels have in- 
variably commented on their Oriental effect. The bold 
arrangement of flowers against a gold background recalls 
Japanese gold leaf screens (Figs. 24, 26); and the freedom 
of compositional arrangement recalls the still-life prints of 
Hiroshige, which La Farge was then collecting (Figs. 25, 
27).23 The significance, however, of La Farge’s Fish, and of 
the other two paintings associated with it, is not simply 
that they reveal knowledge of Japanese sources, but that 
they employ Japanese principles of design to revitalize and 
reform the conventions of Western painting. 

In an essay on Japanese art, without doubt the most 
penetrating of its period, that La Farge wrote three years 
after he painted these panels, he noted that: 


A Western designer, in ornamenting a given surface, 
would look for some fixed points from which to start, 
and would mark the places where his mind had rested 
by exact and symmetrical divisions. These would be 
supposed by the Japanese, and his design would float 
over them, while they, though invisible, would be felt 
underneath. Thus a few ornaments — a bird, a flower — 
on one side of this page would be made, by an almost 
intellectual influence, to balance the large unadorned 
space remaining.*4 


La Farge’s dining-room panels are composed according 
to just these Japanese principles: the objects float freely 
and asymmetrically in front of the gold surface, held in 
place by an occult balance of compositional forces. 


when the Japanese painter Takahashi Yuichi sought, in the 1870's, to 
combine traditional Japanese subject matter with Western modes of 
painting, he likewise turned to hanging still life. His masterpiece, 
Salmon, is remarkably similar to La Farge’s Fish (Minoru Harada, Meiji 
Western Painting, New York and Tokyo, 1975, 26, pl 12). 


z John La Farge, “Japanese Art,” in Raphael Pumpelly's Across America 
and Asia, New York, 1870, 197. La Farge was clearly aware of Ernest 
Chesneau’s essay “L'Art Japonais” (Paris, 1868) which had appeared in 
the pamphlet Les Nations rivales dans l'art, and he closely follows 
Chesneau on many points. Unlike Chesneau, however, La Farge avoids 
long digressions on racial and cultural questions, and he is generally 
more perceptive than Chesneau in his analysis of the visual traits of 
Japanese art. Thus, in his discussion of Japanese principles of design, 
Chesneau (following Diderot) simply notes that the Japanese delight in 
asymmetry, whereas La Farge observes a logical system of arrangement, 
that of ‘equal gravities.” John J. Walsh, Jr., has nated of La Farge’s essay 
that “in every way it is the most sensitive and acute treatment of 
Japanese design written in this period, in Europe as well as the United 
States” (“Winslow Homer and the Japanese Print,” thesis, Columbia 
University, 1965, 8-9). 

La Farge was a close friend of Winslow Homer, and may well have in- 
troduced him to Japanese prints. La Farge’s Fish may have partly inspired 
Homer's watercolors of fish, of which the earliest (and the closest to La 
Farge's painting) is apparently the one in the I.B.M. collection (repro. in 
Gerdts and Burke, 121, pl. xiv). 





24 Ogatu Korin, Hollyhocks, gold-leaf screen (detail), section 
shown ca, 14 X 11”. Japan, private collection 


I have tried to show that the unbalanced composition of 
La Farge’s Fish is due both to its decorative role, and to its 
use of Japanese principles. These two aspects of the 
painting are, in fact, related, for La Farge’s involvement 
with decorative work was doubtless a central factor in his 
appreciation of Japanese art. 

Decoration was of paramount significance to La Farge: 
he once remarked to his young friend John C. Van Dyke, 
“when I say decorative, I am saying about the best thing I 
can about a picture.”*5 It was the ornamentation of his 
father’s house by Italian artisans that led La Farge, as a 
child of six, first to wish to become a painter; and his 
enthusiasm for decoration was encouraged by the special 
position awarded to decorative work in nineteenth- 
century theories of the arts. 


25 John C. Van Dyke, American Paintin and Its Tradition, New York, 
y g 
1919, p. 132. 


La Farges autobiographical memoranda, p. 68, Royal Cortissoz 
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25 Ando Hiroshige, Large-Scaled Barbel, color print from series 
Fish and Marine Animals, image ca. 12 X 7", ca. 1830 








26 Detail of Fig. 12 


27 La Farge, Fish. 


Charles Blanc, for example, maintained that all painting 
stemmed from architectural decoration, and used this 
mythological-historical claim as a basis for the contention 
that painting was, in its most essential respects, not a mere 
act of imitation and representation, but rather was based 
on an intellectual structure provided by the principles of 
design.?” La Farge certainly knew Blanc’s theories, for in 
the 1850's, while staying in Paris with his mother’s first 
cousin, the literary critic Paul Bins, Comte de Saint-Victor, 
he not only met Blanc (with whom he later corresponded}, 
but other figures concerned about the issue of ‘’decora- 
tion,” including Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, who would 


Correspondence, Beinecke Library, Yale University (this passage was 
omitted in Cortissoz's monograph). 


27 Charles Blanc, Grammaire des arts du dessin, Paris, 1867, 500. 
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later become the most famous French decorator of his 
time. 28 

Many of the unusual qualities of La Farge’s paintings of 
the 1860's seem to have been the result of his desire not 
merely to represent, but to decorate. This intention is 


evinced not only by several abortive attempts (such as the 


Fish) to fulfill decorative commissions, but by the formal 
qualities of his easel paintings — their odd areas of 
flatness, their strangely schematized compositions, their 
use of unusual background supports (such as bare wood, 
tea-trays, or gold leaf), and by their self-conscious 
arrangement of complementary colors, which, in paintings 
like the Wreath, are distributed as intellectually as in one 
of Chevreul’s scientific color diagrams. 

Decoration was in advance of easel painting in explor- 
ing the issues of abstract design: indeed, in this period it 
was a well-established aesthetic principle that decorative 


28 Waern, 1896, 11, 12: Cortissoz, 1911, 93. La Farge later wrote an ap- 
preciation of Puvis in Scribner's Magazine, xxviii, Dec., 1900, 672-684. 
2 Charles Eastlake, Hints on Household Taste, London, 1868, 60. 

30 Japanese porcelain, textiles, and lacquerware were imitated in the West 
from the 17th century on, and even before the British envoy arrived in 


Japan in 1859 a British textile firm had begun printing designs based on 
Japanese prints (Aslin, 782). The writings of Sir Rutherford Alcock, first 


work became degraded when it passed into a direct imita- 
tion of natural objects? For this reason, Japanese artistic 
items were immediately admired for their decorative 
qualities, even by those who disliked Japanese represen- 
tational art because of its lack of Western perspective and 
illusionistic shading.” It is noteworthy that La Farge’s 
Fish, which is so early in its use of Japanese principles of 
composition, exists equivocally, both as a decorative ele- 
ment and as an individual picture. For La Farge’s special 
contribution — one of altogether radical insight — is that 
he was the first to transfer the appreciation of Japanese 
principles of design from the decorative arts into the realm 
of easel painting. 


National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, DC 20560 


English Ambassador to Japan, reveal the immediate appeal of Japanese 
decoration. An English chauvinist, whose account of Japan is filled with 
laments over the unavailability of roast beef, Alcock thought that 
Japanese representational art was crude, and in need of improvement 
through Western influence, but he greatly admired their decorative work. 
His enthusiasm is apparent in his Catalogue of Works of Industry and 
Art Sent from Japan, International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


Notes and Documentation 
Early Italian Sources for the Braque Triptych 
Barbara G. Lane 


The Braque Triptych, at the Louvre (Figs. 1 and 3), is one of 
Rogier van der Weyden’s most monumental conceptions. Its five 
solemn figures stand majestically before a pastoral landscape and 
take up nearly the full height of the panels on which they are 
painted, Christ, flanked by the Virgin and John the Evangelist in 
the center panel and the Baptist and Mary Magdalen on the 
wings, seems to officiate in a sacred ritual. The painting’s 
oblong, half-length format is unprecedented in the North. 

The triptych was executed about 1452,1 shortly after the trip 
Rogier is thought to have taken to Italy. Most scholars agree that, 
as Fazio maintains,? Rogier visited Rome in 1450. Stylistic 
evidence suggests that he also went to Florence, and he may have 
stopped in other northern Italian cities as well. Commentators 
have identified fifteenth-century Florentine influences on his 
Entombment at the Uffizi and the “Medici Madonna” in 
Frankfurt, both of which also date around 1450, but they have 
disputed any such source for the Braque Triptych.* Few writers 
have sought any specific pre-fifteenth-century Italian sources 
for Rogier’s work. There is no reason, however, to suppose that 
he would have looked exclusively at quattrocento painting; one 
would suspect, on the contrary, that he would have responded to 
the stylized abstraction of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
art. The unusual theme and half-length format of the Braque 
Triptych seem, in fact, to reveal an intimate knowledge of early 
Italian painting. 

The triptych’s complex subject deserves more attention than it 
has received, and this discussion will treat only one of its aspects. 
It is certainly not a ‘’Deesis,’”’ although many writers have called 
it that.¢ The figure at Christ's left is not the interceding John the 
Baptist, as in a usual Deesis group,’ but John the Evangelist, who 


1 For the commission, date, and provenance of the triptych, see P. 
Leprieur, “Un Triptyque de Roger de la Pasture au Musée du Louvre,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, x, 1913, 273ff.; E. Michel, Peintures flamands du 
XV? et XVI? siècle (Musée du Louvre, Catalogue raisonné des peintures), 
Paris, 1953, 277; Panofsky, 275; Blum, 29ff.; and Davies, 21 and 231f., 
with previous bibliography. 


*E.g., Panofsky, 272ff. and Davies, 20. The passage from Fazio's De 
Viris Iustribus of 1456 is reprinted with an English translation in M. 
Baxandall, “Bartholomaeus Facius on Painting: A Fifteenth-Century 
Manuscript of the De Viris Illustribus,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1964, 100f. For arguments rejecting Fazio’s 
statement as evidence of Rogier’s journey, see E. Kantorowicz, “The Este 
Portrait by Roger van der Weyden,” Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, 11, 1939-1940, 180; these arguments were convincingly 
refuted by Panofsky, n. 2732. 


3 À. Goffin, “A Propos du voyage de Roger de la Pasture (van der 
Weyden) en Italie,” in Mélanges Hulin de Loo, Brussels and Paris, 1931, 
201, proposed visits to Assisi, Padua, Venice, and Milan, as well as 
Ferrara, Florence, and Rome. Panofsky, 273f., ruled out a stay in Ferrara, 
but suggested a pilgrimage to Rome by the direct route from Bologna and 
Florence. Davies, 20, supported the hypothesis of a Florentine trip, as do 
most other scholars. See also D. Roggen, “Roger van der Weyden en 
Italie,” Revue archéologique, xix, 1924, 89, who emphasized the religious 
purpose of the trip. 


4 See, e.g., Panofsky, pls. 193 and 194, and 273ff., where he discounted 
any Italian influence on the Braque Triptych. On the other hand, R. M. 











1 Rogier van der Weyden, center panel of Braque Triptych. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: A.C.L., Brussels; courtesy Louvre) 





2 Cimabue and others, Pantocrator. Pisa, Cathedral (photo: 
Alinari/Editorial Photocolor Archives) 


Tovell, Roger van der Weyden and the Flémalle Enigma, Toronto, 1955, 
47, suggested that its “solemn symmetry and clarity of vision” may have 
resulted from Italian influence. J. Folie, in a brief notice in Brussels, 
Ministère de l'Education Nationale, L'Oeuvre de Rogier de la Pasture van 
der Weyden, 1964, 66, No. 20, noted that the existence of half-length 
holy figures in Italy from the 13th century on is reason enough to date 
the triptych after Rogier’s trip to Italy; conversely, Davies, 21, denied 
that Italian half-length figures would have had any influence on Rogier 
whatsoever. See also C, Cuttler, Northern Painting from Pucelle to 
Bruegel, New York, 1968, 120, who described the triptych as “Italian in 
spirit.” 

$ The possible influence of dugento and trecento painting was mentioned 
briefly in passing by Goffin (as cited in n. 3), 203. 


€ Among those to call it a Deesis are S. Ringbom, Fcon to Narrative, Abs, 
1965, 172; M. S. Frinta, The Genius of Robert Campin, Paris, 1966, 108: 
and Blum, 32ff. (see also her discussion in “Symbolic Invention in the 
Art of Rogier van der Weyden,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, xuvi, 1977, 
113). Panofsky, 275, described it as “not unlike a Deesis.”’ 


? For the iconography of the Deesis, see esp. the two discussions by T. 
van Bogyay in “Deesis,” Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 
Stuttgart, 1954, in, 1197ff., and “‘Deesis,” Lexikon der christliche 
Ikonographie, ed. E. Kirschbaum et al., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1968, 1, 
494fF. L. Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 1955, m, Pt. 2, 732, 
noted that the term derives from the Greek word for prayer and interces- 
sion, and that it designates the group of Christ, the Virgin, and John the 
Baptist. 
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3 Rogier van der Weyden, 
Braque Triptych. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: A.C.L.; courtesy Louvre) 


holds a chalice.’ Although Christ's role as judge may indeed be 
suggested in the picture, it is his character as “Salvator Mundi” 
that is stressed by the cross-surmounted globe that he holds in 
his left hand.? Gottlieb noted that the light reflected in this globe 
emanates from a “mystical window,” the radiant glow of which 
recalls the metaphor of Christ as the Light of the World.1 
Although commentators have recognized the originality of this 
image, no one has investigated its possible sources." 

Rogier’s Christ is a variation of images in which the Redeemer 
holds a book or a scroll inscribed with the words of John 8:12: 
“Ego sum lux mundi.” This citation appears frequently in 
Byzantine mosaics of the Pantocrator.1? Although the theme is 
Eastern in origin, it also occurs often in Italian apse mosaics of 
the late Romanesque and Gothic periods. Among the examples 
that Rogier could have seen in Italy is the mosaic in Pisa 
Cathedral, of which the part by Cimabue is documented in 
1301-02 (Fig. 2). The formal frontality of this Pantocrator is 
similar to that of Rogier’s Christ, as is the oblique position of his 
right hand. The figure in the Braque Triptych, however, carries a 
sparkling globe instead of an inscribed book. Apparently, in 
order to convey the idea of Christ as the “Lux Mundi,” Rogier 


8 Both Panofsky, 275, and Blum, 33 recognized that the Evangelist's 
function is not intercession. Blum, 33, cited precedents for the substitu- 
tion of the Evangelist for the Baptist in French Gothic sculpture, but ad- 
mitted that these need not be sources for Rogier’s painting. Cf. Réau, 1, 
Pt. 1, 460, and Leprieur (as cited in n. 1), 265f., for other proposals for 
this substitution. 


9 The most extensive discussion of this theme in Rogier’s painting occurs 
in C. Gottlieb, “The Mystical Window in Paintings of the Salvator 
Mundi,” Gazette des beaux-arts, LVI, 1960, 315f; see also Ringbom, 172; 
Blum, 34; and A. Legner, “Christus, Christusbild: Das Christusbild der 
gotischen Kunst,” Lexikon der christliche Ikonographie, 1, 423f. 


10 Gottlieb, 315. 


n Jdem, 316, briefly suggested an influence of an earlier tradition in 
which the globe was conflated with the Eucharistic wafer; for this theme, 
which I will treat elsewhere, see esp. M. Schapiro, “Two Romanesque 
Drawings in Auxerre and Some Iconographic Problems,” Studies in Art 
and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, Princeton, 1954, 342ff. 


12 For examples of Christ as Pantocrator with this citation, and the theme 
as a whole, see esp. C. Capizzi, Pantocrator (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, cixx), Rome, 1964, passim. 

12 Van Marle, 1, 453ff., fig. 261. Other Italian examples are cited in 
Capizzi, 329f.; see, e.g., the 13th-century mosaic in S. Maria Maggiore in 
Rome, reproduced in ibid., fig. 19. 


4 E.g., in the 12th-century apses of Cefalu, Palermo, and Monreale; see 





substituted the brilliant reflection of light in the ‘mystical 
window ” for the words themselves. 

The Braque Triptych differs from such mosaics, of course, in 
that Christ is depicted in half-length. Although precedents for 
the format exist in Italo-Byzantine mosaics in Sicily,4 Rogier 
probably did not know them. More likely sources for the un- 
usual format of his painting exist, in fact, in early Italian panel 
painting. 

The half-length Savior appears first in Western panel painting 
in Tuscan dossals of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies. In these paintings, Christ holds a book, although the cita- 
tion from John 8:12 occurs only in the example attributed to 
Cimabue and preserved in the National Gallery in Washington 
(Fig. 4).15 Christ's raised hand in this dossal is almost identical to 
the hand of the Savior in the Braque Triptych, as it is to the hands 
in two earlier paintings: that attributed to the school of Enrico 
di Tedice, of about 1260-1270, in the Museo Nazionale in Pisa 
(Fig. 5),16 and Meliore Toscano's polyptych of 1271, in the Uffizi 
(Fig. 6).17 The gesture differs only in the fourth preserved exam- 
ple of this type of dossal, probably produced in the workshop 
of Giotto for the Peruzzi Chapel of S. Croce in Florence 


O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, London, 1950, pls. 1-2, 10B, 
and 61. The half-length Byzantine images of the Pantocrator from which 
these examples derive, such as the one at Daphni (O. Demus, Byzantine 
Mosaic Decoration, London, 1947, pl. 7), do not include the inscription in 
question, It should be noted here that a Flemish painting of the busts of 
Christ and the Virgin, Campin’s panel in Philadelphia (Panofsky, pl. 99), 
is sometimes cited as a precedent for Rogier’s triptych (e.g., by Michel, 
as cited in n. 1, 276 and Blum, 31). As noted by J. Bialostocki 
(Fifteenth-Century Pictures of the Blessing Christ, based on Rogier van 
der Weyden,” Gesta, xv, 1976, 314), however, this example relates more 
closely to the “Vera Ikon” formula investigated in detail by O. Pacht, 
“The ‘Avignon Diptych’ and Its Eastern Ancestry,” in De Artibus 
Opuscula XL: Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss, New 
York, 1961, 402ff. 


15 For this altarpiece, whose present shape is not original, see E. B. Garrison, 
Italian Romanesque Panel Painting, Florence, 1949, 172. In his recon- 
struction (ibid., 173), Garrison proposed a gabled polyptych of five 
panels that included the panel of Saint John the Baptist now in the Musee 
Benoît-Molin in Chambéry (his No. 445). See also Van Marle, 1, 476. 
1 For this painting, which is sometimes attributed to Giunta Pisano, see 
Van Marle, 1, 296; Garrison, 167, No. 433; and H. Hager, Die Anfange 
des italienischen Altarbildes, Munich, 1962, 109, fig. 155. 

1? Van Marle, 1, 296, fig. 149a; Garrison, 160, No. 417; and Hager, 110, 
Fig. 157. 
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4 Attributed to Cimabue, Christ between Saint Peter and 
Saint James Major. Washington, National Gallery of ‘Art, An- 
drew W. Mellon Collection (photo: National Gallery of Art} 





5 School of Enrico di Tedice, 
Christ and Saints, Pisa, Museo 
Nazionale (photo: Alinari/ 
Editorial Photocolor Archives) 


f 6 Meliore Toscano, Christ and 
| Saints. Florence, Uffizi 
(photo: Alinari/Editorial 
Photocolor Archives) 


7 Giotto and assistants, Peruzzi 
Altarpiece. Raleigh, North 
Carolina Museum of Art, Samuel 
H. Kress Collection (courtesy 
Museum) 
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(Fig. 7),5 where Christ's palm is turned toward the viewer to 
reveal a wound.1? 

Comparisons of these dossals with Rogier’s painting reveal ad- 
ditional striking similarities. The figure of Christ is larger than 
the half-length saints who flank him in each of them, and his 
head is always at the highest level in the painting. A similar 
emphasis on the central figure occurs in the Braque Triptych, 
where Christ’s head, encircled by a brilliant sun rather than a 
cruciform halo, also rises above the heads of his companions.”° 
Each of these polyptychs originally included five figures in all,21 
moreover, and their oblong proportions are remarkably similar 
to those of Rogier’s painting.22 Although the Braque Triptych is 
not as clearly divided into separate sections, its figures are just as 
carefully and rhythmically separated from each other as in each 
of the dossals. The calm, serious mood of Rogier’s painting, 
furthermore, recalls their profound solemnity. 

Although the choice of saints varies in these Tuscan polyp- 
tychs, the Virgin appears at Christ’s right in three of the four 
cited examples, as she does in Rogier’s triptych. In Meliore’s 
painting (Fig. 6), moreover, John the Evangelist, rather than the 
Baptist, flanks Christ on the left, in a clear deviation from the 
normal “Deesis group.” Above all, however, the grandiose, 
dominating central figures of Christ suggest the influence of 
such dossals on the Braque Triptych. 


Queens College of the City University of New York 
Flushing, NY 11367 
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1 It should be noted that the same words appear on John the Baptist's 
scroll in this painting and in Rogier’s panel of the Baptist: “Ecce agnus 
dei, qui tollit peccata mundi” (John 1:29). This passage identifies the 
sacrificial role of Christ in both paintings and alludes to the wound that 
Christ exhibits in the Peruzzi Altarpiece. I will discuss Christ's role as 
sacrifice in the Braque Triptych elsewhere. 


2 Only Blum, 32, and again in “Symbolic Invention” (as cited in n. 6), 
113, noted that Christ’s head is the highest one in the painting. 

21 See above, n. 15. 

22 The dimensions of the Braque Triptych, including the frame, are 16% 
x 54”. The dossals are, of course, considerably larger: e.g., the largest, 
the “Peruzzi Altarpiece” (Fig. 7), measures 4112 X 9814", including the 
frame. 

23 Other possible sources for the placement of the Evangelist at Christ's 
left occur in trecento groups of the Man of Sorrows; I will discuss the in- 
fluence of these sources on the form and meaning of Rogier’s painting 
elsewhere. 


Piero della Francesca’s Egg Again 


David W. Brisson 


For over thirty years a gentle but tenacious debate has been 
waged concerning the somewhat mysterious egg in Piero della 
Francesca’s Montefeltro Altarpiece. The debate has been 
primarily concerned with whether or not the egg represents the 
egg of an ostrich.1 

It is possible to examine the egg with an even closer attention 
to its physical properties than previous writers have. Biologists 
have set up standards by which various avian eggs may be 
classified. The following material is presented as evidence that no 
matter what Piero della Francesca may have intended the egg to 
mean, the actual shape of the egg is more closely related to the 
egg of a chicken than it is to the egg of an ostrich, or to a swan, 
which is another proposed interpretation of the egg. 

Reference to several texts on the shape of avian eggs offers the 
following methods of classification: (a) by the proportionate 
relation of the length to the breadth, and (b) a rough categoriza- 
tion with respect to the symmetry of the particular egg, i.e., how 
“pointed” it is, whether it is equally “pointed” on both ends, etc. 

Romanoff and Romanoff? thus define the index of the egg as 
follows: 


He Breadth 


Length 
They also define four categories of symmetry: (1) spherical, (2) 
elliptic, (3) biconical and (4) conical (Fig. 1). 
The following list of birds’ egg dimensions, averaged from 
many measurements, is taken from Romanoff and Romanoff? (I 
have calculated and added the index): 


X 100 


1 M. Meiss, “A Documented Altarpiece by Piero della Francesca,” Art 
Bulletin, xxi, 1941, 53-70; C. Gilbert, “On Subject and Not-Subject in 
Italian Renaissance Pictures,” Art Bulletin, xxxiv, 1953, 202-216; Meiss, 
“Ovum Struthionis, Symbol and Allusion in Piero della Francesca’s 
Montefeltro Altarpiece,” Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa 
Green, ed. D. Miner, Princeton, 1954, 92-101; idem, “Addendum 
Ovologicum,” Art Bulletin, xxxvi, 1954, 221-22; idem with T. Jones, 
“Once Again Piero della Francesca’s Montefeltro Altarpiece,” Art 
Bulletin, xivut, 1966, 203-06; M. A. Lavin, “Piero delle Francesca's 
Montefeltro Altarpiece: A Pledge of Fidelity,” Art Bulletin, 11, 1969, 367- 
371; I. Ragusa, “The Egg Reopened,” Art Bulletin, iu, 1971, 435-443; 
Gilbert, “The Egg Reopened Again,” Art Bulletin, ivi, 1974, 252-58; 
Meiss, “Not an Ostrich Egg?” Art Bulletin, vin, 1975, 116. European 
scholarship cited by Ragusa includes C. Marinesco, “Echos byzantins 
dans l’oeuvre de Piero della Francesca,” Bulletin de la Société Nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, 1952, 192ff., and B. Widner, “Eine Geschichte 
des Physiologus auf einem Madonnenbild der Brera,” Zeitschrift für 
Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, xv, 1963, 312-330. 


2 A. Romanoff and A. Romanoff, The Avian Egg, New York, 1949, 90. 
3 [bid., 106. 


lengthinem  widthincm index 


Ostrich 17.0 13.5 79.4 
Swan 11.3 7.4 65.5 
Goose (Embden) 8.7 6.1 70.1 
Turkey (Holland) 6.6 47 71.2 
Duck (Muscovy) 6.2 4.5 72.6 
Chicken (Heavy) 5.8 4.4 75.9 
Chicken (Medium) 5.7 4.2 73.6 
Chicken (Light) 4.4 3.3 75.0 


The important thing to recognize here is that the index in- 
dicates the relative proportions of the various eggs rather than 
their actual or absolute size. For example, in the table, the 
chicken eggs are closer to the ostrich egg in index than they are to 
that of the swan in index, even though they are considerably 
smaller than both in absolute size. This is simply to say that a 
chicken’s egg is shaped more like an ostrich egg than a swan's 
egg is. 

Struthio camelus, the African ostrich, is generally conceded, 
by the scholars writing about the painting, to be the ostrich egg 
most likely to have been encountered by Piero della Francesca. 
Similarly, the range of the Mute swan, Cygnus olor, is Africa to 
Asia Minor and Australiat and thus likely to be the type of 
swan's egg that Piero della Francesca would have encountered. 
Saunders states the size of the egg of the Mute swan to be 4.5 X 
2.9”, or an index of 64.4.5 

The next step is to determine the index of the egg in the 
painting. This was accomplished by making a careful 
photographic enlargement of the excellent reproduction of the 
painting presented in Meiss's “Ovum Struthionis." Figure 2 
shows this enlargement of the egg. The lack of significant 
keystoning in Meiss’s reproduction assures negligible distortion 
of the relative dimensions of the small area of the painting under 
consideration. Secondary proportional distortion is again 
minimal since the enlargement was made with special museum 
equipment under very exacting conditions. The enlargement was 
made by Robert O. Thornton, the museum photographer at the 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum. 

Measuring the photographic enlargement in millimeters gave 
the result of an index of 75.7 for the egg in the painting. Com- 
paring this to the table of indexes already given, and the index 
for the egg of the Mute swan, the disparity of the index of the 
egg in the painting and that of the Mute swan seems clearly to 
rule out the likelihood that a swan’s egg served as a model for the 
painting. In the case of the ostrich egg, the relative indexes would 
seem to indicate that the ostrich egg was not used as the model 
either. Rather, the model would seem more likely to have been an 
ordinary chicken’s egg. The tolerances, however, are rather 
small. It is my opinion, based on many years of experience in the 
teaching of drawing and design, that an artist with the obvious 
perceptive acuity of Piero della Francesca, as observed in the 
general nature of his draftsmanship, would have been sensitive 
to the slight proportional differences indicated by the relative in- 
dexes cited above. Although such small differences seem almost 


4}. Clements, Birds of the World: A Check List, New York, 1974, 26. 


5H. Saunders, Manual of British Birds, London and Edinburgh, 1927, 
434. 
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OOOY 


Spherical Elliptical Biconical Conical 


1 Four categories of symmetry in avian eggs, from Romanoff and 
Romanoff, 89, fig. 55, based on Seebohm, 1896 {author's drawing) 
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2 Enlargement of egg from 
Montefeltro Altarpiece repro. in 
Meiss, “Ovum Struthionis ...” 
(photo: Robert ©. Thorton) 


3 Author's drawing of African 
ostrich egg (dashed line) 
superimposed on that of egg 
from Montefeltro Altarpiece 
(solid line) 


absurdly inconsequent to the non-artist, it is exactly such sen- 
sibilities that distinguish a fine draftsman from the amateur. 
Still, given that the tolerances are small, the question may be 
further explored by applying the second set of criteria of 
classification to the egg in the painting, i.e., its symmetry. Draw- 
ings of both the egg of an ideal chicken, and an ideal ostrich are 
given in Romanoff and Romanoff.’ By ideal is meant the average 
of measurements of many, many cases. By their system of 
classification, the chicken’s egg is elliptic, while the ostrich egg is 
spherical. This means simply that in the case of the chicken’s egg 


e Meiss, “Ovum Struthionis ...," 


7 Romanoff and Romanoff. For the drawing of Struthio camelus (African 
ostrich), see 62, fig. 39: of the ideal chicken egg, 106, fig. 66. 
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there is a greater difference in the degree of  pointedness” in the 
two ends of the egg than there is in the case of the egg of the os- 
trich. It should be pointed out here that the terms elliptic and 
spherical do not precisely reflect their usual definition in a 
mathematical sense when applied in this system of classification. 

Applying this method of classification, the two above draw- 
ings were carefully traced from the illustrations in the text and, 
again, carefully scaled to the long dimension of the photographic 
enlargement of the egg in the painting. They were then superim- 
posed upon a careful tracing of the egg in the photographic 
enlargement. The results of this procedure are shown in Figure 3, 
which shows the ostrich egg superimposed on the egg of the 
painting. Note that the ostrich egg, which is drawn in dashed 
lines, is broader and more symmetrical than the egg of the 
painting, which is noticeably more pointed on one end than it is 
on the other. The superimposition of the chicken egg upon the 
egg of the painting is not shown, because the two drawings were 
so close to being identical that they could not be distinguished 
from each other, to any greater degree than the thickness of the 
pencil line with which they were drawn. The drawings were 
made with a fine, hard pencil point. 

Taken together, the index and the symmetry go a long way 
toward demonstrating that the egg that Piero della Francesca 
used as a model was an ordinary chicken’s egg, particularly when 
his acute draftsmanship is also considered. Although the dif- 
ferences seem very small, a real ostrich egg very clearly offers 
upon examination the broader, more symmetrical appearance 
described above, and it is my contention that a fine draftsman 
such as Piero della Francesca would not have failed to observe it. 
It was my reaction, as a draftsman, that the egg “looked like” a 
chicken's egg. Consequent visits to the Rhode Island Audubon 
Society, and the examination of an ostrich egg, led to the writing 
of this paper. 

This material does not “prove” anything, particularly about 
what Piero della Francesca meant to imply by the egg, although it 
does seem fairly strong evidence that he used a chicken’s egg as a 
model. There can be little doubt that the egg in the painting 
represents a large egg; Meiss and Gilbert have made that abun- 
dantly clear. The evidence just presented, when combined with 
the assumption accepted by the scholars involved that Piero della 
Francesca had no intention of alluding symbolically to chickens, 
casts serious doubt on the contention that he intended the visual 
form of the egg to imply a particular species, including its size. 
This suggests that scholarship along other lines is necessary to 
explain Piero della Francesca’s still mysterious egg. 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Providence, RI 02903 


Bernini and Benedetti at Trinità dei Monti 


Tod A. Marder 


The history of the Spanish Steps is one of the most intriguing 
and popular topics among students of the city of Rome, yet basic 
scholarly matters pertaining to the various planning stages of it 
are still controversial. The most problematic issue concerns the 
authorship of two seventeenth-century drawings that have been 
attributed to Bernini and, alternately, to a Roman dilettante 
named Elpidio Benedetti. These drawings, preserved in 
Stockholm and the Vatican, are closely related. The purpose of 
this essay is to clarify that relationship, for I think it is possible 
to solve the problem of attribution in a manner that is fully con- 
sistent with the documentary and graphic evidence at hand. To 
do so, however, requires a short review of the state of research.1 

In June, 1660, Etienne Gueffier, the French monarchy's 
correspondent in Rome, died and left a testament providing a 
sum of money to be used in constructing a monumental ap- 
proach to SS. Trinita dei Monti.2 The church at the crest of the 
Pincio belonged to the French Minims, who had enjoyed the 
patronage of the French Crown since the late fifteenth century. 
Thus, when Eberhard Hempel published a large seventeenth- 
century project for this site (1924), he related it to the Gueffier 
will and on the basis of an inscription on the project (lower right: 
“Dell’Abbate Benedetti”) he attributed the drawing to Elpidio 
Benedetti, the Roman agent of Cardinal Mazarin (Fig. 1). Hem- 
pel believed that the drawing did not come from Benedetti’s hand 
but was a scheme sponsored by him. Later, Pio Pecchiai (1942) 
correctly observed that the drawing answered Mazarin’s own re- 
quest for a scalinata design, addressed to Benedetti on January 6, 
1660, some six months before Gueffier’s death and the registra- 
tion of his testament.‘ 

Christian Elling (1956) was the first to connect Bernini’s name 
with the Vatican sheet: he published a corresponding sketch 
from the diary of Nicodemus Tessin the Younger drawn in 1687 
on a visit to Benedetti’s villa, the famous Vascello at Porta S. Pan- 
crazio.s The sketch showed a plan almost identical to that in- 
dicated on the Vatican sheet and included a notation that this was 


1The American Philosophical Society and the Research Council of 
Rutgers University have supported my research abroad. In addition, I 
wish to thank Professor Wolfgang Lotz, whose clarity of thought and 
generous advice have been fundamental to this paper. His article is the 
best summary of the history of the Spanish Steps and, to my mind, the 
finest piece of scholarship on the urban history of Rome: “Die Spanische 
Treppe. Architektur als Mittel der Diplomatie,” Römisches Jahrbuch für 
Kunstgeschichte, xi, 1969, 39-94. 


2 The testament was written on January 1, 1655. It is mentioned by P. 
Calmet, “Une Fondation française à Rome. La Trinité des Monts,” 
Annales de Saint-Louis des Français, 1x, 1904-05, 205; and published by 
Pio Pecchiai, La scalinata di Piazza di Spagna e Villa Medici, Rome, 1941, 
66-73, 


3E. Hempel, “Die Spanische Treppe. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
römischen Stadtbaukunst,” Festschrift Heinrich Wölfflin, Munich, 
1924, 277-280. 


4 Pecchiai, 24. Mazarin’s letter is published in Lotz, 76. 


5 Christian Elling, Rome. The Biography of Its Architecture from Bernini 
to Thorwaldsen, Tübingen, 1975, 330-331 (Danish ed., Copenhagen, 
1956). 
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1 Elpidio Benedetti, Scalinata di piazza di Spagna. Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Chigi P. VII. 10, fols. 30v-31r (photo: 


Archivio Fotografico, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 


the “modello that Cav. Bernini made for the Salita di Monte 
Trinita.”’* The connection between Bernini and the Vatican sheet 
gained conviction with the introduction by Wolfgang Lotz (1968 
and 1969) of a drawing in Stockholm of quite similar design and 
extraordinary quality (Fig. 2).” Lotz believed that the Stockholm 
sheet was a Bernini studio drawing and considered the Vatican 
drawing a copy after it. 


«HL in Elling, pl 130 b; Lotz, 65, pl. 32 a; and Cesare d'Onofrio, 
Scalinate di Roma, Rome, 1974, 302, pl. 225. 


7 The drawing had been published in 1942 but little noted. For references, 
see Lotz, 58-59, 88; and the longer discussion in idem, “Bernini e la 


Shortly before Lotz’s article appeared, Madeleine Laurain- 
Portemer (1968) published evidence that Benedetti had submitted 
a design of his own to Mazarin and to Alexander VIIL? Laurain- 
Portemer identified this scheme with the Vatican drawing and 
proved beyond doubt that Benedetti was capable of doing it. The 
attribution nevertheless took no account of the Stockholm sheet 
and ignored Elling’s discussion of the Tessin diary that mentions 


scalinata di piazza di Spagna,” Colloqui del sodalizio tra studiosi 
dell'arte, ser. n, 1, 1966-68, 100-110 (public lecture, Feb. 1968). 


ë M. Laurain-Portemer, “Mazarin, Benedetti et l'escalier de la Trinité des 
Monts,” Gazette des beaux-arts, cn, 1968, 282ff., and nn. 74, 75 (letter of 
Benedetti to Mazarin, October 21, 1660). See the note in Lotz, 94. 
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2 Workshop of Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Scalinata di piazza di 
Spagna. Stockholm, Nationalmuseum, CC 790 (photo: 
Nationalmuseum 


Bernini. More recently, Cesare d’Onofrio (1974) has suggested 
that both drawings are Benedetti’s and that Tessin’s notation is 
simply an error.” 

In my opinion, these problems of attribution can be resolved 
to acknowledge and credit all the sources, not the least of which 
are the drawings. Let us begin with the Vatican scheme, for cir- 
cumstantial evidence indeed proves that it is by Benedetti beyond 
any reasonable doubt. It was signed in a contemporary hand with 
his name, if not his signature, and a modello based on it was 


? D'Onofrio, 299-303, cites other examples of Tessin’s mistaken attribu- 
tions, such as the attribution to Bernini of the bronze head of Innocent X 
with porphyry bust. It is now known to be an Algardi, but the attribution 
has so perplexed modern scholars that Tessin’s mistake is surely 
forgivable (see Rudolf Wittkower, Gian Lorenzo Bernini, London, 1966, 
220-22). 

10 D'Onofrio, 299. This modello di cartone may be identical to the 
“modelletto della moderna Scalinata della Trinità de’ Monti in carton- 
cino” which measured 5 X 4% palmi and was kept in the Vatican Palace 
(Giovanni Pietro Chattard, Nuova descrizione del Vaticano, Rome, 1767, 
m, 132). 

1 The letter of December 14, 1660 from Benedetti to Mazarin says that 
the disegno has been in Chigi’s hands for 16 days (Laurain-Portemer, 


recorded at his villa by Tessin. We know that the model to which 
it conforms survived until 1690 when, upon Benedetti’s death, it 
was transferred to the convent of SS. Trinità dei Monti? The 
drawing in the Vatican is preserved among the bound volumes in 
the Chigi archives, and we do know that Benedetti had forward- 
ed a copy of his scheme to the Pope through the offices of Car- 
dinal Flavio Chigi. Furthermore, in a letter to Mazarin, 
Benedetti describes his plan as having passageways for both 
pedestrians and carriages, and these are clearly visible; but he 
also points out that the road to the Villa Medici above the slope 
would become a popular promenade, and in his wide drawing the 
road is prominently shown with the substructures necessary to 
support it.12 The bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV in the 
middle of the scheme has an inscription indicated on the 
pedestal, and the inscription is given by Benedetti in another let- 
ter.3 In addition a house that Benedetti hoped would become the 
French ambassador's is sketched at the upper right edge of the 
sheet.!4 By contrast with this relative wealth of information, 
there is no evidence that could similarly sustain an attribution of 
the Vatican drawing to Bernini. 

The Stockholm sheet is remarkably close to the Vatican draw- 
ing: the disposition of parts is the same, and so are details like the 
statue of an angel on the lower right and the constellation of 
fountain sculptures and allegorical statues in the center part. It is 
even possible to suggest on internal evidence that the Stockholm 
sheet precedes the Vatican drawing. Under the right-hand alter- 
native at the top of the Stockholm drawing, one can see that a 
deep parapet has been tried and then erased; the curbs on the 
right have been redrawn; the trees on the left are drawn through 
the lines of the balustrade; and an axial section of the slope at the 
bottom of the page has been cancelled and redrawn. In fact, 
many features of the Stockholm sheet — the erasures, the can- 
cellations, the very looseness of the hand — suggest a mind that is 
experimenting rather than recording. 

By contrast, the hand that drew the Vatican scheme is resolute, 
stolid, even slavish; and I think this may have to do with the 
dependence of the Vatican drawing on the Stockholm sheet more 
than anything else. It is clear that the Benedetti drawing has 
adopted the same scheme as is shown on the right side of the 
Stockholm sheet, including details as small as the spherical 
balustrade ornaments. A common (unknown) model for the two 
is unlikely, for why would a deep parapet be erased from the 
Stockholm sheet to be replaced by a solution given in a preex- 
isting model (as copied in the Vatican drawing)? Spontaneous 
creativity, lack of patience, and careless inconsistencies are evi- 
dent in the Stockholm drawing where, for example, the angel 
holding a scroll is casually drawn over the right section of the 
lowest balustrade. In the Vatican drawing the angel is a cut-out 
pasted onto the sheet, and the balustrade across from it remains 


293, n. 90). Benedetti would not have been aware that his design had 
probably been presented to the Pope the previous evening, for an un- 
published entry in Alexander VII's diary includes the following note: 
“doppo pranzo ... col Cardinal nepote e disegno dela Scala di Trinota 
(sic) di Monti” (December 13, 1660; Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Chigi O.IV.58, fol. 348v.). 

12 Letter of October 21, 1660, in which it is clear that a copy of the scheme 
was forwarded to Paris (Laurain-Portemer, 292, nn. 73-75). 


13 Letter to Mazarin of November 15, 1660 tibid., 284). 

1 Letter to Mazarin of August 16, 1660 (ibid., 291, n. 60). “Le case del 
morto Toscanelli“ mentioned in the letter are depicted between the Via 
Sistina and the Via Gregoriana where the Palazzo Zuccari now stands (cf. 
Werner Korte, Der Palazzo Zuccari in Rom, Leipzig, 1935, 82. 84). 


unadorned, as it is in the Stockholm drawing. This kind of copy- 
ing makes it clear that Benedetti was not the inventor of the 
Stockholm sheet, but rather that he had borrowed ideas from a 
source he consulted more than once. We are dealing, then, with 
an invention and a copy after it, which were completed and ad- 
justed by turns. 

A close look at the axial sections of the slope drawn to scale 
below the perspective views reveals that the numbers on both 
sheets, indicating dimensions that closely correspond, are by the 
same hand.!5 Given the similarity of the dimensions and the 
hand, as well as the many related corrections, it is safe to assume 
that the sections on both sheets were worked out together, along 
with the perspective schemes. The erased portions on the upper 
right of the Stockholm drawing precede the scheme on the left, 
which was worked out in the sloping section at the bottom of the 
sheet. The elevation was then reconsidered and redrawn over the 
erasures on the right, necessitating the revision of the sloping 
section with steps rather than a parapet on the central axis. In the 
process a third axial section had been drawn, and it was destined 
to be pasted across the bottom of the Vatican sheet (hence the 
Benedetti inscription?) for the sake of expediency. 

This analysis has emphasized the reliance of the Benedetti 
drawing on the more speculative effort of another designer, and 
the only other name associated with the scheme is Bernini's. 
Tessin, who made this attribution, was an architect and collector. 
He had been to Rome in 1670 and knew Bernini personally.17 
When Tessin recorded the Roman model in his sketchbook, Ber- 
nini had been dead only seven years; Benedetti was still alive and 
his villa was still a major tourist attraction. I would like to believe 
that Tessin had his information right, and if we consider the 
drawings as I have suggested, it is easy to see why Tessin 
believed that he had seen the “modello ch'ha fatto il cav. Ber- 
nini.” It was Bernini's conception, widened at the top and con- 
solidated with flanking buildings at the bottom. To posit the 
collaboration of an unknown designer seems unnecessary, since 
Benedetti had enjoyed Bernini’s confidence for a long time and 
had even been asked by Mazarin to get a scheme from him." I 
believe that Bernini's ideas were worked out and revised by an 
assistant. With this guidance, Benedetti or a helper produced the 
Vatican sheet. Both of the drawings would have been done by 


15 | owe this observation to Professor Lotz. 


16 In conversation Professor Lotz and I realized that the size of the slop- 
ing sections is the same and that the width of the Vatican drawing is vir- 
tually the same as the height of the Stockholm sheet (dimensions in Lotz, 
88). These facts again suggest that the sections came from the same 
drafting table and perhaps the same paper stock. Although I have been 
unable to visit Stockholm, Mary Myers of the Metropolitan Museum 
very kindly confirmed these hypotheses with her own measurements at 
the Nationalmuseum. The scale on the Stockholm sheet is actually 
107mm long, as compared with 108mm for the scale on the lower right of 
the Chigi drawing. The similarity of the dimensions inscribed on the 
sloping sections will explain why the actual size of those parts of the 
drawings is almost exactly the same. Incidentally, there is no watermark 
on the bottom strip of the Vatican drawing and none on the Stockholm 
drawing (although there is a watermark on the paper to which the latter 
is attached). 


17 D'Onofrio, 301 (with further references). 


18 Gee references to their many contacts in M. Laurain-Portemer, 
“Mazarin et le Bernin à propos du “Temps qui découvre la verité, ” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, .xx1v, 1969, 185-200. Colbert's letter of 1664 in- 
viting Bernini to Paris was personally delivered by Benedetti and said in 
part, ‘voi diate una intiera credenza a tutto quello, che il detto Sig. Abate 
vi dirà da sua parte sopra questo Soggetto” (Domenico Bernino, Vita del 
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October, 1660, when Benedetti sent his version to Paris.1° 
Without further information, we can only guess why Bernini's 
collaboration was not revealed until after his death and was not 
recorded by the usual sources. Mazarin’s letter of January, 1660 
(cited earlier), which instructs his agent to obtain a design from 
Bernini, describes the projected scalinata as a monument to 
peace. The Peace of the Pyrenees, concluded on November 7, 
1659, was an important political victory for France over the 
Papacy and a crowning event in the rivalry between Mazarin and 
Alexander VIL2 In reality, Mazarin’s plans for a scalinata are 
another expression of this rivalry, and Bernini’s participation in 
the design would have further offended the Pope, whose depen- 
dence on the great artist was well known.2: Mindful of this situa- 
tion, but perhaps overestimating the seriousness of Mazarin's 
proposal, Benedetti urged the consideration of other architects.” 
Mazarin’s enthusiasm for Bernini remained unequivocal. Thus, 
for Benedetti, Bernini’s public involvement was, paradoxically, 
as unthinkable as his being overlooked in an undertaking of such 
magnitude; and the source of Benedetti’s consultations are amply 
documented in the Stockholm and Vatican drawings. Finally, 
when Benedetti sent his scheme to Mazarin, therefore, he could 
say quite pointedly, “if Bernini had conceived a similar project, it 
would have fallen from heaven, and he would demand a thou- 
sand doble and the glory of the enterprise.’’4 
The attributions presented here have both been made before in 
different scholarly contexts, but it is important to establish that 
all documentation can now be interpreted in a completely consis- 
tent manner that gives Bernini his due and acknowledges the 
context of his contribution. The monarchic pretentions of the 
scheme precluded its realization in papal Rome, and Mazarin 
died in 1661; but rumors of a decade later intimated that 
Benedetti was prepared to sell his villa to finance the staircase.2 
Again nothing was done, but the model at the Vascello and 
perhaps the studies for it kept the memory of the project alive 
into the new century. Bernini's composition influenced the 
design of the Porto di Ripetta in 1703 and deeply affected the 
eventual appearance of the Spanish Steps when construction 
finally began in 1723.26 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


cavalier Gio. Lorenzo Bernino, Rome, 1713, 117). 
19 See n. 12 above. 


2 Ludwig von Pastor, History of the Popes, xxx1, London, 1940, 78-83. 
The relations between Mazarin and the Pope were strained accordingly 
(Laurain-Portemer, 277-78). 


21 For the contacts between Bernini and the Pope, see R. Krautheimer-R. 
Jones, “The Diary of Alexander VIL” Römisches Jahrbuch fur 
Kunstgeschichte, xv, 1975, 199-225. 


2 Letter of August 9, 1660 (Laurain-Portemer, 291, n. 59). 

23 Mazarin’s partiality for Bernini is documented by Laurain-Portemer, 
278ff., 282: and idem, I! Cardinale Mazzarino in Francia (Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, Atti dei Convegni, xxxv), Rome, 1977, 68-74 (kindly 
brought to my attention by Professor Krautheimer). 


24 Letter of November 15, 1660 (Laurain-Portemer, 293, nn. 82, 83). A 
dobla is an old Spanish gold coin. 


25 The rumor was associated with the completion of Bernini’s equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV (R. Wittkower, “The Vicissitudes of a Dynastic 
Monument. Bernini’s Equestrian Statue of Louis XIV,” Essays in Honor 
of Erwin Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss, Princeton, 1961, 512). 


Lotz, pl. 17, 45. I discuss the Ripetta at length in an article in the 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxix, 1980, 28-56. 
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James Bentham’s History of Ely Cathedral: A 
Forgotten Classic of the Early Gothic Revival 


John M. Frew 


Confounding its generally acknowledged importance, late 18th- 
century antiquarian research has remained a strangely neglected 
aspect of the Early Gothic Revival. James Essex, it is true, has 
long been recognized for the precocity of his appreciation of 
medieval constructional techniques.! Yet Essex’s antiquarian 
career was one of repeated frustration. Great as his knowledge of 
medieval architecture undoubtedly was, it was to all intents and 
purposes denied published expression, a handful of essays in 
Archaeologia barely compensating for his failure to secure the 
publication of his most ambitious undertaking, a Historical and 
Architectural Description of Gothic Buildings ... Explaining the 
Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture.2 Pressed, indeed, to 
isolate the single most influential 18th-century publication on 
medieval architecture, the majority of the Revival's historians 
would doubtless instead select the second edition of Thomas 
Warton’s Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser (1762), 
correctly acknowledged as containing (in the unlikely form of an 
extended footnote) the first published attempt to reduce 
medieval architectural remains to a chronological sequence of 
stylistic phases, successively distinguished as “Saxon,” “Gothic 
Saxon,” “Absolute Gothic,” “Ornamented Gothic,” and “Florid 
Gothic.” The claim to importance of a second, slightly later, 
publication — James Bentham’s History of Ely Cathedral (1771) 
— would, with almost equal certainty, be either overlooked or (in 
accordance with the cursory treatment it has received from even 
recent histories of the period} minimized, 

It is an assessment that would have found comparatively little 
support in the late 18th century itself. To knowledgeable anti- 
quaries of this period, Warton’s analysis must have appeared as 
an important, but far from authoritative, treatise, compiled by a 
medievalist working in almost complete isolation from the 
mainstream Cambridge research of Essex, Gray, Bentham, and 
Cole. It is, indeed, as the product of a close associate of the Cam- 
bridge group that Bentham’s achievement must be judged. A 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, Bentham spent his ac- 
tive career almost exclusively in the Cambridge region, his ap- 
pointment (1737) as minor canon to Ely Cathedral providing him 


1 For Essex’s career, see D. R. Stewart, “James Essex,” Architectural 
Review, cviu, 1950, 317-321 and N. Pevsner, Some Architectural Writers 
of the 19th Century, Oxford, 1972, 1-8. 


2 Parts of which were eventually published in 1812 (28 years after Essex's 
death) as an appendix to Thomas Kerrich’s “Observations on Gothic 
Architecture abroad,” Archaeologia, xvi, 1812, 292-325. 


35. Lang, “The Principles of the Gothic Revival in England,” Journal of 
the Society of Architectural Historians, xxv, 1966, 243-44. John 
Aubrey's so-called Chronologia Architectonica (compiled as early as 
ca. 1670) contains what is probably the first attempt ever to establish 
stylistic divisions within the broad scope of medieval architecture. 
Although this treatise was never published, it was undoubtedly known 
to mid-18th-century medievalists. A shortened version of his manuscript 
was published by F. Perry as a supplement to his Series of English 
Medals (1762), while a paper (1757) by Charles Lyttleton (“A Disserta- 
tion on the Antiquity of Brick Buildings in England,” Archaeologia, 1, 
1770, 140-48) was acknowledged “to have taken the first hint of ... [the 


with a perfect opportunity to indulge his antiquarian interests 
which, from the very beginning, appear to have been devoted to 
the art and architecture of medieval England 5 

Of his Cambridge contemporaries, James Essex was almost 
certainly the most influential, testimony to the beneficial effects 
of their friendship — and this was close enough for Essex to 
assist Bentham in his all-important architectural survey of Ely 
Cathedral* — being provided by a letter from Bentham to Charles 
Lyttleton, Bishop of Carlisle and President of the London Society 
of Antiquaries. The subject of his communication was the need 
for a treatise on medieval architecture: 


We have long wanted more distinct terms to express the 
several kinds and modes of ancient buildings that are found 
among us ... All our accounts of ancient Architecture in this 
kingdom are as yet very imperfect; we have at present, I think, 
no treatise on what is called Gothick Architecture ... 

Gothick ... is a term too vague and general, for it will com- 
prehend all our ancient Architecture ... 

With more accuracy, therefore you will use the terms Saxon, 
Normanno-Saxon, and what you call strictly Gothick, to ex- 
press the different modes of building, before the Conquest, 
immediately after it, and that which next succeeded, and con- 
tinued in use to the Reformation ... 

Norman Architecture, which succeeded the Saxon, was un- 
doubtedly different from it ... [and] was introduced here just 
before the Conquest ... and under Henry III seems to have 
been quite neglected. The buildings of that age were wholly in 
another stile, which you distinguish by the name of Gothick. 
When it was first introduced is uncertain ... an Historian 
would find scope enough ... to enquire into its origin: to ob- 
serve its progress, and to what degree of perfection it arrived at 
in this kingdom.’ 


This was written in 1758, four years before the appearance of 
Warton’s “footnote.” The point is well worth emphasizing, as it 
effectively demonstrates the danger of placing too great an 
emphasis on the precocity of Warton’s scholarship. Thirteen 
years were nevertheless to pass before Bentham succeeded in 
presenting such an architectural treatise te the public. It ap- 
peared, not as an independent architectural history, but as the 
fifth and sixth sections to the introductory chapter of his History 
and Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral Church of 
Ely,* a factor that explains the otherwise eccentric bias of the es- 
say, with no fewer than 26 pages devoted to “Saxon” and ‘‘Nor- 


difference between the Saxon and Gothic styles] from a loose sheet of 
Mr. Aubrey’s MSS in the Ashmole Museum.” See also R. Gough, British 
Topography, u, London, 1780, p. ix. For an analysis of Aubrey’s treatise 
see H. M. Colvin, “ Aubrey’s ‘Chronologia Architectonica,” Essays Con- 
cerning Architecture, ed. J. Summerson, London, 1968, 1-12. 


4 See, for example, P. Frankl, The Gothic; Literary Sources and Inter- 
pretations Through Eight Centuries, Princeton, 1960, 411 and 447. 


5 Dictionary of National Biography, iv, 1885, 267-68 (Robert Harrison). 
y 8 


SW, Stevenson, A Supplement to Bentham’s “Ely,” Norwich, 1817, 57- 
60. 


7 Ibid, 7-9. James Essex's grasp of medieval architecture extended to 
stylistic as well as structural analysis. For a summary of the contents of 
his ambitious (but never published) Historical and Architectonical 
Description of Gothic Building — Explaining the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, see Stewart (as cited in n. 1), 319-320, and Pevsner 
(as cited in n. 1), 7. 


man” architecture, and only six to “that style which is now called 
{though I think improperly) Gothic; a light, neat and elegant 
form of building; in which all the arches are [not round but] 
pointed, the pillars small and slender, and the outward walls 
commonly supported with buttresses.’’? 

Following Warton, Bentham distinguished between “Saxon” 
and “Norman” (although he differed from Warton in assigning 
“Norman” the status of a quite separate style) and subdivided 
“Gothic” into a sequence of stylistic (and progressively more or- 
namented) phases. He nevertheless refrained from assigning 
each phase a specific distinguishing name, emphasizing instead 
that changes were gradual and “usually effected by degrees.” 109 
Having described the introduction of the “pointed arch and slen- 
der pillar” in the reign of Henry III and examined their use at 
Salisbury Cathedral, Bentham continued by describing how, in 
the reign of Edward III: 


... we begin to discover a manifest change of the mode as well 
in the Vaulting and Make of the Columns, as the formation of 
Windows. The Vaulting was, I think, more decorated than 
before ... the pillars more slender and elegant .:. the windows 
greatly enlarged and divided into small lights by stone mul- 
lions running into various ramifications above, and dividing 
the Head into numerous compartments of different forms, as 
Leaves, open Flowers, and other fanciful shapes." 


The same style and manner of building prevailed all the reign 
of Edward III, and with regard to the principal parts and mem- 
bers, continued in use to the reign of Henry VII, and the 
greater part of Henry VIII; only towards the latter part of that 
period the Windows were less pointed and more open; a better 
taste for Statuary began to appear; and indeed a greater care 
seems to have been bestowed on all the ornamental parts, to 
give them a lighter and higher finishing; particularly the Ribs 
of the Vaulting, which had been large, and seemingly formed 
for strength and support, became at length divided into such 
an abundance of parts issuing from their imposts as from a 
centre, and spreading themselves over the Vaulting, where 
they were intermixed with such delicate Sculpture, as gave the 
whole Vault the appearance of embroidery, enriched with 
clusters of pendant ornaments ... hanging down from [the] 
Roofs — The most striking instance of this kind is, without ex- 
ception, the Vaulting of that sumptuous chapel of King Henry 
VH, at Westminster. 12 


It is, of course, almost impossible for such brief extracts to do 
justice to an analysis that derived much of its contemporary 
reputation from the length and detail of its text. A description of 
the characteristic features of “Norman” architecture 
nevertheless captures something of the thoroughness of 
Bentham’s method, demonstrating both his remarkable sen- 
sitivity to detail and impressive extension of the medieval 
architectural vocabulary: 


. the Circular Arch, Round-headed Doors and Windows, 
Massive Pillars, with a kind of regular Base and Capital, and 
thick Walls, without any very prominent Buttresses, were uni- 


ë Proposals for publication had been sent out as early as 1761; 


Stevenson (as cited in n. 6), 11. 


9J. Bentham, The History and Antiquities of the Conventual and 


Cathedral Church of Ely, Cambridge, 1771, 39. 
10 [bid, 40. 
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versally used by [the Norman architects} to the end of King 
Henry the First's Reign; and are the chief Characteristicks of 
their style of Building: and among other peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish it, we may observe, that the capitals of their Pillars 
were generally left plain, without any manner of sculpture: 
though instances occur of foliage and animals on them; as 
those on the East-side of the North Transept at Ely — The 
Body or Trunk of their vast massive Pillars were usually plain 
Cylinders, or set off only with small Half-columns united with 
them; but sometimes to adorn them, they used the Spiral- 
groove winding round them, and the Net or Lozenge-wark 
overspreading them; both of which appear at Durham, and the 
first in the Undercroft at Canterbury — As to their Arches, 
though they were for the most part plain and simple; yet some 
of their principal ones, as those over the chief entrance at the 
West-end, and others most exposed to view, were abundantly 
charged with sculpture of a particular kind; as the Chevron- 
work or Zig-zag moulding, the most common of any; and 
various other kinds rising and falling, jetting out and receding 
inward alternately, in a waving or undulating manner; — the 
Embattled Frette, a kind of ornament formed by a single round 
Moulding, traversing the face of the Arch, making its returns 
and crossings always at Right-angles, so forming the inter- 
mediate spaces into Squares alternately open above and below; 
specimens of this kind of ornament appear on the great Arches 
in the middle of the West-front at Lincoln, and within the 
ruinous part of the building adjoining to the great Western 
Tower at Ely; — the Triangular Frette, where the same kind of 
moulding at every return, forms the side of an Equilateral 
Triangle, and consequently encloses the intermediate spaces in 
that figure; — the Nail-head, resembling the heads of great 
Nails, driving in at regular distances, as in the Nave at Old St. 
Paul’s, and the great Tower at Hereford ... the Billeted- 
moulding, as if a Cylinder should be cut into small pieces of 
equal length, and these stuck on alternatively round the face of 
the Arches; as in the Choir of Peterborough ... and round the 
Windows of the upper Tire on the outside of the Nave at 
Ely. ...8 


The reader thus found himself repeatedly referred to actual 
specimens of medieval antiquity against which the accuracy of 
Bentham’s observations could be tested. It was a simple 
procedure, but one that must have appeared startlingly in- 
novative to an audience still largely conditioned by the crude 
generalizations of early 18th-century scholarship, echoes of 
which nevertheless continued long after 1771, whether 
demonstrated by the rudimentary attempt at stylistic analysis 
provided (1774) by the Builder’s Magazine: 


Gothic Architecture ... is distinguished into two kinds, ancient 
and modern. The ancient is that which was brought by the 
Goths into Germany in the fifth century. The edifices built in 
this manner were exceedingly massive, heavy and coarse. 
Those of the modern Gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate and rich to excess,14 


or the advice contained in Humphry Repton’s Sketches and 
Hints on Landscape Gardening (1795), which clearly presup- 


n fhbid. 

12 Ibid, 41, 

3 Ibid, 34-35. 

4 The Builder's Magazine, ed. F. Newbery, Pt. L London, 1774. 
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posed a readership still largely indifferent to the niceties of 
stylistic differentiation: 


I venture to deliver it as my opinion, that there are only two 
characters of building; the one may be called perpendicular 
and the other horizontal. Under the first, I class all buildings 
erected in England before, and during the early part of, Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ... Under the horizontal character I include 
all edifices built since the introduction of a more regular 
architecture ... [In adapting the Gothic style] it is surely 
allowable to copy ... for the purposes of ornament: and with 
respect to the mixture of different styles, in Gothic edifices, I 
think there is no incongruity, provided the same character of 
perpendicular architecture be studiously retained: because 
there is hardly a cathedral in England in which such mixture 
may not be observed: and while the antiquary only can dis- 
cover the Saxon and Norman styles from the Gothic of later 
date, the eye of taste will never be offended, except by the oc- 
casional introduction of some Grecian or Roman ornaments. 15 


Hardly surprisingly, however, Bentham’s essay was welcomed 
within advanced medievalist circles.1$ Praised by the Monthly 
Magazine,” republished (in abbreviated form) by the Literary 
Register,}* it met indeed with immediate and favorable recogni- 
tion, by far the most important voice of approval coming from 
Francis Grose, whose own important essay on medieval architec- 
ture (added to the preface of his highly influential Antiquities of 
England and Wales) was for the most part derived from 
Bentham's analysis, to which the reader — despite passing 
references to Wren, Warburton, and Warton (the latter of whom 
Grose clearly felt to have been superseded) — was referred for 
further reading. 

Less predictable was the dominance that Bentham’s essay con- 
tinued to enjoy throughout a generation of increasingly active 
medievalist research. When republished in 1798 (four years after 
Bentham’s death, and in conjunction with descriptions of the 
English and Welsh cathedrals taken from Browne Willis’s 
Cathedrals of Great Britain, 1742), it still remained, after more 
than a quarter of a century, the single most authoritative 
published analysis of Gothic architecture. Controversy sur- 
rounding its authorship — which a sizable section of anti- 
quarian opinion believed (to the aged Bentham’s intense and 
almost certainly justifiable annoyance) to be the responsibility of 


J, C. Loudon, ed., The Landscape Gardening and Architecture of 
Humphry Repton, London, 1839, 53-56. 


1 The antiquarian response to D’Moundt’s analysis of medieval 
architecture was thus that he should consult the History of Ely. Pressed 
by the Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Richard Gough, D’Moundt 
admitted he was unfamiliar with this publication (Gentlemen's 
Magazine, Lu, 1782, 559; in, 1783, 138-39, 301). 


17 Monthly Review, xuv, 1771, 469. 
18 The Literary Register, iv, 1771, 137-38. 


19F, Grose, The Antiquities of England and Wales, 1, London, 1773, 63- 
77. 


20 See especially Gentleman's Magazine, uui, 1783, 375. For Bentham’s 
vigorous defense of his own responsibility, apparently substantiated by 
his correspondence of 1758, see ibid, Liv, 1784, 243-44. For William 
Cole’s unflattering description of Bentham (“It needed only to look in the 
face of James Bentham, and be struck with wonder that so good a book 
should come from such Ideot appearance; to hear and see him open his 
mouth and talk to you, to be convinced that it was impossible for him to 


the enigmatic Thomas Gray2? — appears merely to have en- 
hanced its reputation within medievalist circles. Two years later 
(1800), it was thus republished yet again, as the third of the so- 
called Four Essays on Gothic Architecture, further (slightly 
enlarged) editions of which appeared in 1802 and 1808. 

The Essays sold at 10s. 6d.,2 confirming the publisher's ex- 
pressed objective of providing “a convenient manual” that 
would reduce “the laborious researches [of] celebrated anti- 
quaries ... [and be] easy of access, and at small cost. ‘22 It is, in- 
deed, no more than appropriate that Bentham’s analysis, so 
dominant within the context of late 18th-century research, 
should have figured so prominently in this, the major forerunner 
of the “popular” histories (of which Thomas Rickman’s Attempt 
to Discriminate the Styles of English Architecture, 1817, was the 
most famous and by far the most influential) that were to be of 
such decisive importance to the emergence of a broadly based 
Gothic Revival. Yet it would be a mistake to dismiss Bentham’s 
presence in the Essays as representing nothing more than a sym- 
bolic link with a new generation of research. On the contrary, 
Bentham's analysis exerted an enormous influence, probably its 
greatest legacy being the deceptively simple structure that it im- 
posed upon the stylistic evolution of Gothic architecture, which 
Bentham reduced — in good Vasarian tradition — to three phases: 
the first emerging in the reign of Henry III (the early 13th cen- 
tury); the second in the reign of Edward III (the early 14th cen- 
tury); the third, developing imperceptibly from the second, 
finding fullest expression in the “sumptuous” style of the reign 
of Henry VIII (ending in 1547).2? The response of virtually an en- 
tire generation of medievalists was to accept the validity of this 
framework, which thus reappeared (disguised, it is true, by the 
period's near anarchic nomenclature) as Miller's “Early” “Or- 
namented,’’ and “Florid English,” Milner’s?5 Absolute, ‘’Or- 
namented,”” and “Florid Pointed,” and Rickman’s2 “Early,” 
“Decorated,” and ‘Perpendicular English.” Through Rickman 
(whose Attempt went through no fewer than seven 19th-century 
editions),?” indeed, Bentham’s analysis imposed a discipline of 
stylistic analysis that has never been entirely superseded, its reaf- 
firmation (1975) by Pevsner, Fleming, and Honour,? merely 
confirming its right to be recognized as a major classic of the 
British medievalist tradition. 
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compose it’), see W. Davis, An Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
Anecdotes, London, 1817, 125-26. Cole (who had been consulted by 
Bentham during the compilation of the History) believed the architec- 
tural section to have been written by Edward Bentham, elder brother of 
James, and Professor of Divinity at Oxford University. 

4 Monthly Review, index to publications, 1818, 3. 

22 J. Taylor, ed., Four Essays on Gothic Architecture, London, 1800, iii-iv. 
33 Warton distinguished an extra category, “Gothic Saxon” (to which he 
assigned Salisbury Cathedral, Observations, 11, 187). 

24 G. Miller, A Description of Ely Cathedral, London, 1805. 

25 J. Milner, The History ... of the Antiquities of Winchester, 2 vols., 
Winchester, 1798-1801. 

2» T. Rickman, An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of English 
Architecture, London, 1817. 

27 The last appearing in 1881. Pevsner (as cited in n. 1) 28-35. 


28 N, Pevsner, J. Fleming, and H. Honour, A Dictionary of Architecture, 
London, 1975, 146-151. 


Benjamin West's Altar Paintings for 
St. Marylebone Church* 


Gerald L. Carr 


Several recent studies have been devoted to important aspects of 
the English career of Benjamin West. West was, it is now 
realized, a remarkably innovative artist whose ventures into mul- 
tiple subject matters and stylistic modes produced a number of 
milestones in Neoclassicism and proto-Romanticism. But equally 
noteworthy was the sheer vastness of West's pictorial output. In 
view of the number of his works and of the volumes of extant 
pertinent documentary and critical evidence, the modern ex- 
amination of West is still in its formative stages. 

This essay deals with two pictures painted by West shortly 
before his death in 1820. The two compositions constituted the 
major altar decorations of St. Marylebone Parish Church, Lon- 
don, a building designed by Thomas Hardwick (1752-1829) in 
1813-14, and completed in 1817 (Figs. 3 and 4).1 The larger of the 
paintings, a “transparent” The Angels Announcing to the 
Shepherds the Birth of Our Savior (1816-17), has disappeared, 
but its appearance is recorded in a lithographic view of the in- 
terior of the church published in 1822 (Figs. 1 and 4).2 A smaller, 
opaque picture of The Nativity of Our Savior (1817-18; Figs. 1, 
2, 4, 8 and 9), a canvas which stood beneath the transparency, as 
is also clearly shown in the print, is today in the church, though 
neither in its original position nor condition. 

The ensemble was not one of West's major productions, but 
it was historically important for several reasons. First, it was 
carried out in and for West’s home parish, and it therefore in- 
volved a personal commitment not often associated with the 
artists works, even his Scriptural ones. Secondly, the subse- 
quent fortunes of the transparency constitute a vivid but all too 
representative tale of the rapid decline of West's artistic reputa- 
tion soon after his death. And thirdly, the relevant documenta- 
tion is one of the most varied and comprehensive available any- 
where in West’s oeuvre. In the Archives Department of the 
Westminster Library in London there survives an extended 
record of both pictures, from their conception in 1815 through 
the removal and eventual sale of the transparency in 1840, and 


* Most of the materials for this article were discussed in a portion of my 
dissertation, “The Commissioners’ Churches of London, 1818-1837: A 
Study of Religious Art, Architecture and Patronage in Britain from the 
Formation of the Commission to the Accession of Victoria,” University 
of Michigan, 1976. I would like to re-extend here my special gratitude to 
my advisor, Professor David C. Huntington, and to the other members of 
my committee. In addition, particular thanks are due to Sir Ellis K. 
Waterhouse, Professor Helmut von Erffa, the Rev. Dr. Frank Coventry, 
Rector of St. Marylebone Church, and Richard Bowden of the 
Westminster Library, for their help in matters connected with this essay. 


' The fundamental study of the parish and church is F. H. W. Sheppard, 
Local Government in St. Marylebone 1688-1835, London, 1958, esp. 
245-68. A detailed discussion of the construction of the new church can 
be found in chap. 11 of my dissertation. Several architectural projects for 
the building are described in R. M. Robbins, “Some Designs for St. 
Marylebone Church with Notes on the Chapels of the District,” London 
Topographical Record, xxi, 1974, 97-109. The most recent discussion of 
West's two Marylebone paintings is by J. Dillenberger, Benjamin West, 
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the less sensational but still adventurous travels of the smaller 
work through 1949. Most of the documents reproduced here can 
be found in the early nineteenth-century St. Marylebone Vestry 
Minute Books, and the records of the Vestry Committees. Some 
important additions have been made from other sources, includ- 
ing topographical books and periodical press notices of the new 
church, and London journals of 1840, which widely reported the 
auction of the transparency. 

The story of the construction of the church itself is too com- 
plex to relate here, but one aspect of it is within the bounds of the 
present discussion: the fact that the entire enterprise was from 
the outset in 1811 beset by difficulties. In that year the newly 
reorganized Vestry of the self-confessed “most populous and 
opulent Parish in the United Kingdom, with a powerful Act of 
Parliament in hand, set out to build a new church and “two or 
more” chapels. Previous attempts to realize such a project had 
stretched back to the mid-eighteenth century, without producing 
results.4 Both the mood and the achievement were at first quite 
different in 1811: within a few months two new chapels (both 
designed by Hardwick) were under construction, and the com- 
mencement of the parish church appeared imminent. But that 
edifice was never erected, largely because a satisfactory site for it 
was never negotiated. In the end, the Vestry obtained a new 
church only by converting the second of the two chapels into a 
larger structure in 1814. As a result, the present St. Marylebone 
Church, although it was an expensive and solidly composed and 
constructed building, was a much less significant monument 
both to parish and Anglican pride than the Vestry had wanted. 
The excessive cost attending the Church’s aggrandizement also 
was a source of concern to the frustrated Vestrymen. Perhaps, in 
this atmosphere of incomplete achievement, the altar paintings 
were, in retrospect, ill-fated as well. 

West owed the opportunity to produce the pictures to three 
factors: first, his own high reputation as a Scriptural artist; 
secondly, his residence of more than forty years in the parish; 
and thirdly, the unusual “open” design contrived by Hardwick 
for the organ of the chapel-turned-church. The organ was 
located uncharacteristically, at the altar (south) end of the building, 
in front of the Palladian window (see Figs. 3 and 4), rather than in 
the customary entrance (north) gallery. The architect suggested 
in February, 1814, that stained glass might be introduced with a 
very good effect” within the opening between the two halves of 


the Context of His Life’s Work, San Antonio, 1977, 113-14. 


2 As will be discussed below, the “transparency” evidently was a translu- 
cent canvas affixed to a ground glass mount. 

Copies of the lithograph are located in the church, and in the Archives 
Department of the Westminster Library. The print was published by D. 
G. Williams, the original upholsterer for the church, on February 4, 1822. 
Williams presented the first two copies of the print to the Vestry on 
March 2, 1822, as stated in the Manuscript Minutes of the Vestry 
Proceedings for New Churches and Chapels in the Westminster Library 
(hereafter V.P.N.C.). 


3 The phrase is from a circular printed by the parish on February 24 
1811. A copy is in Sir John Soane’s Museum, Soane Correspondence, 2, 
Div. x, A, No. 23. 


* James Gibbs and Sir William Chambers had been among the prospec- 
tive designers of the church in the 18th century. For Chambers, see J. 
Harris, Sir William Chambers, Knight of the Polar Star, London, 1970, 
91-94, 228. 
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3 Thomas Hardwick, model of St. Marylebone Church, viewed 
from southeast, London, St. Marylebone Church (photo A. C. 
Cooper) 





1 Benjamin West, The Angels Announcing to the Shepherds the 
Birth of Our Saviour (above) and The Nativity of Our Saviour 
(below), detail of Fig. 4 (photo: author) 





4 Interior of Hardwick and West's St. Marylebone Church, 
lithograph, 1822. Westminster Library, Archives Department 
(photo: author) 


the organ, and about a year later the Vestrymen turned to their 
famed co-parishioner for the embellishment. 

Well before that date West had adorned several English 
churches with Scriptural paintings on glass and canvas. Indeed, a 
significant portion of his early nineteenth-century fame rested 
on an assembly of four painted windows and one canvas, ex- 
ecuted in the 1780’s and 1790's, in St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Castle.’ The major component there was a combination of 
transparent and opaque imagery at the east end of the choir: a 
gigantic glass Resurrection of Christ, which filled the entire 


5 The bibliography for these decorations is extensive. The most useful 
modern sources are W. St.-John Hope, Windsor Castle, An Architectural 
History, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1932, u, passim; J. Knowles, “Historical 
Sketch of the Stained Glass Windows of St. George’s Chapel,” Journal of 
the British Society of Master Glass Painters, x, 1949-1950, 132-35; H. 
von Erffa, “Benjamin West at the Height of his Career,” American Art 
Journal, 1, spring, 1969, 22, 32; R. Kraemer, Drawings by Benjamin West 
2 West, The Nativity of Our Saviour. London, St. Marylebone and His Son Raphael Lamar West, New York, 1975, 19-21; Dillenberger, 
Church (photo: A. C. Cooper) 96-97. 


opening in triptych form, and a monumental canvas Last Supper 
below (Fig. 5). This portion of the decoration was therefore 
narratively and materially similar to the later arrangement at St. 
Marylebone. In addition, the southeast window of St. George's 
contained a representation of the Angels Announcing to the 
Shepherds the Birth of Our Savior, which closely resembled the 
St. Marylebone transparency of the same subject. Although it is 
still difficult today to admire these and other British painted- 
glass religious compositions of the period, it is worth remember- 
ing that at the time they were widely and enthusiastically 
received.” West’s ensemble at Windsor was praised unstintingly 
by many and criticized by few. 

The voices of protest were of some importance, however, and 
none was more influential than that of the architect and anti- 
guary John Carter (1748-1817). Carter had visited St. George’s 
on several occasions before and after the Resurrection was in- 
stalled, and in the spring of 1805 he viewed the vast Baroque 
drama in the choir with mixed reactions: 


Such a piece of handywork in any other building, either on the 
Roman or Grecian plan, would have done honour to the paint- 
er, and high praise to the suggester of producing to the world 
so vast a specimen of coloured glass. Here is gained a trans- 
parent scenic exhibition, and here is lost one of the finest 
ancient terminations of a religious edifice the land could own. 
The first consequence raises a momentary applause, the 
second an enduring regret. What this window was, we cannot 
but remember; what it is, we but too plainly witness; what it 
will be, enquire of the masons who destroyed the original 
parts, and the painter who had made good the opening so left 
by them. ...8 


In the event, Carter's antiquarian interests and his perception of 
changing British artistic tastes were both prophetic. In 1844 
another painted-glass specialist, Thomas Willement (1786-1871), 
began removing West's windows at St. George's’, and today 
these once-extraordinarily famous compositions are known only 
through the artist’s original paintings, and old illustrations and 
descriptions. The fulfillment of Carter's prophecy proved perti- 
nent at St. Marylebone as well. 

But to return to St. Marylebone, and to the transparency. In 
1815 we hear of West's involvement with the work on four occa- 
sions. Two further references in the Vestry records date from the 
spring of 1816, at which time the Vestrymen expressed to the 
painter their confidence “that his performance will do him the 
highest Credit.” 

The completion and installation of the picture took place just 


© The window was installed in 1791 or 1792; West's design for it was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1790 (No. 111). The window was 
removed in 1847, and is now lost. A useful detailed description and 
evaluation are in The Windsor Guide; Containing a Description of the 
Town and Casile, Windsor, 1798, 63-64. 


?In addition to the assessments of The Windsor Guide, see, eg., J. 
Dallaway, Anecdotes of the Arts in England, London, 1800, 448-54; D. 
Lysons, Magna Brittania, 6 vols., London, 1806-1822, 1, 424; W. H. 
Pyne, The History of the Royal Residences, 3 vols., London, 1819, 1, 182- 
83; Magazine of the Fine Arts, 1821, 183-91; C. Woodforde, The Stained 
Glass of New College, Oxford, London, 1951, 44-55. 


s (John Carter], “The Pursuits of Architectural Innovation No. LXX- 
XIX,” Gentleman's Magazine, xxv, 2, October, 1805, 926, Cf. also Car- 
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5 St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, interior, from F. Nash, A 
Series of Views ... of the Collegiate Chapel of St. George, 1805 
(photo: British Library) 


prior to the consecration of the church on February 4, 1817. 
Throughout his career, West had been eager to describe publicly 
and at length the ideas that had motivated his creativity,!® and in 
817 he was as masterly an artistic showman as ever: his charac- 
teristically elaborate explanation was delivered in two substantial 
etters to the Vestrymen and in a “venerable and impressive 
speech” before the Vestry meeting of February 1, 1817, The sub- 
ject of the seventeen-foot-high transparency, West explained, 
had been chosen by the artist himself to address the Vestry and 
congregation “as the Shepherds and the people to whom they 
the angels] were sent.” The “sublime” (the word is West's) 





ter’s two previous “Pursuits,” Gentleman's Magazine, xxv, 1, June, 
1805, 530; LXXV, 2, September, 1805, 820-21. 


°T, Willement, An Account of the Restorations of the Collegiate Chapel 
of St. George, Windsor, London, 1844. 


19 See, e.g, F. Burney, Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. 7 vols., 
London, 1842-46, m, 197, 268-71, in which the writer describes West's 
unaffected manner of discussing and praising his own work; and the re- 
joinder, published in the Annals of the Fine Arts, 1818, 507, to W. 
Carey's glowing review of West's Death on a Pale Horse: “Now, in the 
first place, we did not assert that he wrote it under Mr. West's direction: 
but that we had no doubt, that he was admitted during the progress of 
the picture, and listened to all Mr. West's little impossible meanings.” 
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6 West, The Angel Standing in the Sun, ca. 1800, drawing. 
Toledo Museum of Art, Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey 
(photo: Museum) 


seven-foot height of the principal angel and his energetic pose 
were designed to communicate emphatically the message to all 
parts of the church interior. 

The medium itself was unusual. Near-contemporary critics 
described it as a “transparent canvas,” and clearly it could be 
rolled up. In situ the picture was illuminated through a ground- 
glass outer window, and reinforced by a ground glass inner window 
which had been constructed by Joseph Backler, a prominent Lon- 
don glass painter and glassmaker. Backler was West's 
collaborator in London on other occasions in the second decade 
of the century." 

The Vestrymen were very impressed with the painter's efforts 
and with the “elegance and pathos” of his speech, but their 


11 The Marylebone picture is described as a “transparency on canvas” by 
E.LC. (E. J. Carlos) in the Gentleman's Magazine, xcvu, 2, July, 1827, 11, 
and T. Smith, A Topographical and Historical Account of the Parish of 
St. Mary-le-Bone, London, 1833, 91. Backler and West collaborated on a 
painted window of “Our Saviour” in St. Anne, Limehouse (Examiner, 
December 19, 1813, 813), and expended much effort between 1813 and 
1830 on an unexecuted window, a copy of Raphael's Transfiguration, for 
St. James, Piccadilly. The history of the later scheme is summarized in 
Survey of London, xxix, The Parish of St. James Westminster, 1, London, 
1960, 39; see also Examiner, August 29, 1813, 559; Annals of the Fine 
Arts, 1817, 122-23; Magazine of the Fine Arts, 1821, 188-89; Times, 
September 29, 1830; Spectator, October 9, 1830, 808-09; Literary 
Gazette, October 30, 1830, 707. 


12 The picture was noticed in progress, and at the Royal Academy, by the 





satisfaction was shaken when West informed them of his eight 
hundred-pound fee for the work. Evidently, no renumeration 
figure had previously been mentioned. In further explanation, 
West claimed that his price was, as always, based upon the num- 
ber and sizes of the figures in the painting, and that he was not 
affluent enough to have produced the work gratis. Payment was 
confirmed a few days later, but not without dissent (the Vestry 
vote was thirty to ten in favor), and not before one disgruntled 
Vestry member had proposed that three Royal Academicians be 
called in to ascertain the monetary value of the transparency 
{that amendment was voted down thirty-six to twelve). The 
Vestrymen never forgot their opinion that the cost had been both 
unexpected and extravagant. 

West did, however, offer a modest present to the parish at this 
time: a smaller opaque canvas to be placed beneath the 
transparency. The subject of this work, he promised, would be 
related to that of the larger composition. True to his word was 
The Nativity; it was completed by March, 1818, but was tem- 
porarily withheld from its destination so that West could show it 
at the Royal Academy exhibition of that year.12 The canvas was 
installed at the altar in October, 1818. The long and now partly 
illegible inscription added by the painter is a testament to his 
high regard for his home parish, and to his lifelong search for 
fame. 

The ensemble was unabashedly Baroque in specific intent and 
visual effect. West carefully tied the two compositions together 
by the bursts of light in the top halves of the transparency and 
the canvas. The pose of the central angel was a familiar one in 
West's repertory, however (see, e.g., Fig. 6), and by 1816-17 its 
execution, even on this scale, could not have greatly taxed his 
creative abilities. 

For all its conspicuousness, the ensemble was surprisingly lit- 
tle noticed by the contemporary London press, and it attracted 
only a few passing comments in topographical books and articles 
of the day. Just one of these was clearly complimentary. For 
positive assessments, one must turn to the Marylebone 
churchgoers, at least two of whom agreed that shortly after its 
unveiling the transparency produced a stunning impact on its 
viewers. One of these witnesses, a friend of the painter, wrote to 
West that “I was ... charmed with the striking effect of your Pic- 
ture & have no doubt that in time it will grow into universal ad- 
miration, & meet with the just tribute of praise it deserves.’’!5 
The other, an Art-Union writer of 1840, recalled that: 


The composition of the picture is allowed to be magnificent, 
and the groups of the angels of surpassing loveliness ... The 


Annals of the Fine Arts, 1818, 161, 293. 


8 The inscription is reproduced in the extra-illustrated copy of John 
Galt, Life, Studies, and Works of Benjamin West, Esq., 7 vols., London, 
1820, n, 69, now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; as partially 
quoted by Dillenberger (as cited in n. 1), 114. 


4 Despite its size, and the expense and attendant difficulties of its con- 
struction, the church itself was largely ignored by London journals. The 
Examiner tan several critiques of the exterior in late 1817, including one 
by “R.H.” (Robert Hunt) on November 9, 1817, in which Hunt admitted 
he had not ventured inside. D. Hughson, Walks Through London, Lon- 
don, 1817, 351, described the transparency as a ‘‘very fine picture.” 


15 Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, P23/36, a letter 
from Archibald Hamilton to West, dated March 4, 1817. 


effect [of the work] was so transcendant, that on the second 
Sunday after the opening of the church, the picture was sud- 
denly strongly illuminated by the sun, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole congregation, and called forth spontaneous 
expressions of admiration. '® 


In the meantime, however, the most noted church architectural 
critic of the era, E. J. Carlos of the Gentleman’s Magazine, wrote 
that such transparencies more appropriately brightened “the 
fronts of houses in a general illumination” than the altar of a 
church, that the work was a “copy” of the one at Windsor, and 
that “the principal figure in the angelic group had the face of a 
child, with the thigh of a porter.’’!” 

Carlos's assessment was soon shared by the Vestrymen. There 
is evidence that they began tampering with the transparency 
soon after its unveiling.'® In February, 1826, their suppressed 
uneasiness precipitated a Vestry order that the work be removed 
— which it was, only a few weeks later, amid rumors that the 
Rector and other influential members of the congregation 
thought it was “’ popish.’”? Probably the offended onlookers had 
noticed that John Newman’s Roman Catholic Chapel in Moor- 
fields, opened to favorable press reports about two years after St. 
Marylebone Church, was lavishly decorated with Agostino 
Aglio’s paintings, of which the centerpiece was a huge altar pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion reminiscent of West (Fig. 7).2° In any case, 
the transparency was taken down, and the organ somewhat 
altered, but the less conspicuous Nativity was retained as the 
altar painting of the church between 1826 and 1883 (Fig. 8). The 
canvas was seriously damaged by a vandal in March, 1859,2 and 
the scars are still visible. 

After 1826 the Vestry, no doubt recalling the substantial sum 
they had invested in the work, made several attempts to sell the 
transparency “for the benefit of the Parish” — although some 
observers believed that only the Vestry would benefit — but these 


16 Art-Union, August, 1840, 129. 


1E, J. Carlos in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xc, 2, August, 1820, 128; 
xcvu, 2, July, 1827, 11. Carlos's words of displeasure were adopted by T. 
Smith (as cited in n. 11), 91: Smith changed the last-quoted phrase to 
“the thigh of a giant.” 


18 The Art-Union writer (August, 1840, 129) claimed that the 
transparency was locally held in high esteem “until the persons in 
authority, under the direction of consummate taste and judgment, 
destroyed the whole distribution of light, and consequently ruined the 
whole effect of the transparency; converting the broad and grand effect 
into alternate spots of darkness just visible, and opaque masses, until 
with real good taste the people condemned it, not knowing that the 
vestry was in fault and not the picture. ...” The only V.P.N.C. reference 
to such an alteration occurs very early. On December 13, 1817, the Com- 
mittee of Management reported that because “It having been represented 
to the Committee, that the South [altar] End of the Church would be 
made considerably lighter, if the fixed-Blind to the Window at the West 
side of that end were removed,” a roller-blind was substituted. This 
change would seem insufficient to produce the drastic shift in the 
transparency’s effect reported by the Art-Union. But other entries in the 
V.P.N.C., reproduced below, do indicate that the Vestry was soon hesi- 
tant about the appropriateness of the transparency. 


19 The ‘popish” prejudice was mentioned in press accounts of the sale of 
the transparency in 1840. See below, n. 23. 


2 Cf. London Chronicle, January 19-20, 1818, 65; Annals of the Fine 


Arts, 1819, 159: Times, April 2, 1820; European Magazine and London 
Review, April, 1820, 364-65; Magazine of the Fine Arts, 1821, 436-42; 
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7 John Newman and Agostino Aglio, St. Mary, Moor- 
fields, London, from Britton and Pugin, Public Buildings 
of London, 1825 (photo: author) 





8 St. Marylebone Church, interior as altered in 1826, from T. 
Harris, A Brief Account of the Parish Church of St. 
Marylebone, 1885 (photo: author) 


E. Croft-Murray, Decorative Painting in England, 1537-1837, 2 vols. 
London, 1962, 1970, u, 12, 73, 161, 324. The Crucifixion was on canvas; 
the other pictures were frescoes. 


z T, Harris, A Brief Account of the Parish Church of St. Marylebone, 
London, 1885, 14-15. At the end of 1858 another altarpiece in the parish, 
Richard Westall’s Christ Crowned with Thorns (R.A. 1823) at All Souls, 
Langham Place, was cut into ribbons by a vandal. The restoration of that 
picture almost without blemish a few months later was the subject of 
several London journal articles. 
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9 Old St. Marylebone Church, interior in ca. 1948 (photo: 
National Monuments Record) 


were without success.2 The Vestrymen had, in fact, chosen a bad 
time to attempt any action, since British “select” vestries in 
general were increasingly experiencing reforming pressures from 
many directions. Finally in 1840, at a period when the St. 
Marylebone Vestry was under severe financial and political 
stress, the transparency was sold at auction for the pitifully 
meagre sum of ten guineas, and a net profit of £3/2/6. Although 
the Vestry committee responsible for the sale castigated the 
organization of 1817 for the “unjust and unwise” decision “to 
expend so exorbitant a sum of the Parishioners money for so 
worthless an article,” the London press at last was jarred into 
acknowledging the existence of the painting, and into 
deprecating the “Sale Extraordinary” at which the buyer was a 
law-stationer named John Wilson. Interestingly enough, at 
least one writer reported that Wilson intended sending his prize 
to America. Whether or not he did so is not known for certain; 
after the sale the transparency disappeared and has not been 
heard of since. 


22 A pamphlet attacking the Vestry, entitled Second Visit of Paul Pry to 
Marylebone, with an Exposure of the Annual Accounts, London, 1827, 
included the following pseudo-dialogue, as quoted by Sheppard (as cited 
in n. 1), 283: “Paul / What became, Sir, of a certain picture by Sir [sic] 
Benjamin West, that cost the parish nearly a thousand pounds? / Parson 
/ It is to be sold Sir, by private contract to a friend. But this is a delicate 
subject Sir, pray don't press it.” A copy of the pamphlet is in the 
Guildhall Library, London. For another opinion, see also Examiner, May 
4, 1828, 293. 

23 Art-Union, May, 1840, 80; Athenaeum, May 2, 1840, 355; Morning 
Herald, April 30, 1840; Morning Post, May 1, 1840; St. James's 
Chronicle, April 28-30, 1840; Times, April 30, 1840, 4. In the Post- 
Office Directory for 1842 Wilson is listed as a “law-stationer.’’ The auc- 
tioneer was John P. Graves. According to newspaper advertisements of 
the sale (e.g, Times, April 26, 1840, 8; April 27, 1840, 8), the 
transparency was but one item in a larger auction that included paintings 
by “Rubens, Van Dyck, Domenichino, Guercino, Guido, Solomene, 
[West], Sir Joshua Reynolds, Bird, Le Duc, Thomas, &c.” The Rubens 
and the Thomas were further identified as an “Adoration of the Magi” 
and a ‘Christ Raising the Widow's Son,” respectively. Graves’s adver- 
tisements also referred to sale “catalogues,” but apparently none sur- 
vives. The advertisements particularly beckoned “noblemen and gen- 
tlemen interested in the erection of churches.” 


The Nativity, in the meantime, continued its service as altar- 
picture until 1883, when Thomas Harris radically altered the 
choir of the church. Harris reported that “the old altar-piece by 
West is proposed to be placed in the new vestry,’’25 but in fact the 
work was soon moved to the small former parish church. There 
the picture functioned as altar painting until that building was 
demolished in 1949 (Fig. 9). Then it was returned to the parish 
church, where it currently resides at the south end of the east 
(left) aisle, and where, in a modest way, it has resumed its 
original purpose in the building for which it was designed. 

Although it did not inspire negative reactions at first in its 
general audience, West's St. Marylebone ensemble soon became 
an anathema to those who had commissioned it. It was judged 
too expensive, too garish, and especially too closely associated 
with Catholicism: it aroused in its most important spectators the 
old Anglican sensitivity towards religious imagery, a bias which, 
despite the entreaties of many British artists and critics in the 
later Georgian era, continued to thrive well into the nineteenth 
century. Finally, the ensemble was the victim of shifting tastes 
not only against earlier standards of “‘historical’’ art, but also 
against West himself. Occasional dissent notwithstanding, in the 
1810's West's artistic prestige was remarkably elevated on the 
Continent as well as in Anglo-America: it was, for example, 
reported in 1814 “that the French artists hold Mr. Benjamin West 
in the highest esteem as an artist, and that when [J.-L.] David 
spoke of him He was quite moved even to tears.’’26 In 1829, at the 
time of the well-publicized sale of the contents of West's studio, 
critics could still speak with some conviction about the national 
importance and lasting value of his art.27 But few would have 
shared this opinion just a decade later. When Benjamin Robert 
Haydon read about the St. Marylebone sale in 1840, he wrote in 
his diary that: 


West was a man of no deep genius, no deep feelings, no 
refined drawing, no profound knowledge, no color, no expres- 
sion ... His attempts at High Art are without elevation, his 
characters beggarly. He was as incapable of conceiving or ex- 
ecuting the character of Christ as he was of performing his 
miracles. Exactly as the Nation gets enlightened will West 


The transparency was the highlight of the sale, but the Times recount- 
ed that Wilson was the lone bidder even after vigorous efforts by the 
auctioneer, who “proceeded to expatiate on the merits of the picture and 
the fame of the artist,” and despite reports “that during the time the pic- 
ture occupied a place in the Queen's Bazaar the sum of 100€ was offered 
to the vestry for it and refused.” The Art-Union added that “within a 
few minutes” of the auction Wilson “was offered for it, and refused, ten 
times the amount” — i.e., about £100. 


2 See the press cutting partly reproduced in B. R. Haydon, Life of B. R. 
Haydon, ed. T. Taylor, 3 vols., London, 1853, 111, 133-34. I acknowledge 
the kindness of Professor von Erffa in calling my attention to this 
reference. Harris (as cited in n. 21) wrote in 1885 that after the auction 
the transparency “was subsequently sent to America.” 

25 Harris, 21. The painting is, however, shown at the altar of the old 
church in a watercolor drawing by J. Emslie, dated 1891, in the Archives 
Department of the Westminster Library. 

2 J, Farington, The Farington Diary, ed. J. Grieg, 8 vols., London, 1922- 
28, vu, 254 (June 1, 1814). 

27 See especially The Atlas, a General Newspaper and Journal of 
Literature. March 1, 1829, 140: “The paintings of Mr. WEST are 
decidedly the property of ENGLAND, and we think his memory 
deserves the compliment that she should make them her's [sic] 
exclusively.” 


sink. He could no more conceive an Angel than he could ex- 
ecute an apostle, and this is the Man [Martin Archer] Shee 
(Royal Academy President in 1840] said was the greatest Man 
since Domenichino, Rubens & Rembrandt intervening! 


And in 1860 on the prominent front page of the Art-Journal, 
Walter Thornbury dubbed West “The Monarch of 
Mediocrity.”"29 

The historical importance and good quality of certain of 
West's works have long been acknowledged, and in America es- 
pecially his name has always retained some glamor. But in 
general West's English reputation stood near Thornbury’s stated 
level for nearly a century after 1860. The pinnacle of prestige had 
crumbled into neglect. There have been more complete reversals 
of evaluation in the annals of English art, but probably none was 
more accelerated than the example that has concerned us here. 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 75275 


Documents 


The documents presented here have been divided into two 
categories, the first and by far the larger comprising the archival 
data, and the second the inscriptions West is known to have af- 
fixed to the two paintings. The archival material has been 
arranged chronologically, and with two exceptions is extracted 
from the Westminster Public Library Archives Department (Lon- 
don) holdings of the records of the St. Marylebone Vestry. Four 
of these items, Nos. 24-27, are from the Vestry Management 
Committee Minute Book, and the others are from the Vestry 
Proceedings for New Churches and Chapels Board Minute 
Books, which here have been abbreviated V.P.N.C. The two 
original letters mentioned in item 13 do not survive. Item 11 is 
from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Gratz Collection, 
available through the Archives of American Art, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, P22/532. Item 15 is from the typescript copy, now in 
the British Museum Print Room, of the Diary of Joseph 
Farington (written 1793-1821). The inscription on the 
transparency is recorded in J. Britton and A. Pugin, Illustrations 
of the Public Buildings of London, 2 vols., London, 1825-28, 1, 
74. The inscription on The Nativity may be read, albeit with 
some difficulty, in the lower right corner of the picture (not legi- 
ble in Fig. 2). 


1. VP.N.C,, February 5, 1814. Thomas Hardwick explains his 
design for the organ of the church: 

The reasons that induced MT Hardwick to place the 

Organ in the Upper Gallery were, first to increase as 

much as possible the number of the Congregation, to 
preserve the general arrangement of the Galleries and in 
compliance with the almost universal custom of placing 

the Organ opposite the altar, but as this has been object- 

ed to by the Committee the other situations will be now 

[sic] for the consideration of the Vestry. The Organ to be 


2s Haydon, The Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed. W. B. Pope, 5 
vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1960-63, 1v, 626 (May 4, 1840). 

29 W. Thornbury, “West, the Monarch of Mediocrity. West in Newman 
Street,” Art-Journal, November, 1860, 321-24. The tone of Thornbury’s 
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placed in the lower Gallery will require the Work in the 
Upper Gallery to be cut away and altered, and as most of 
the Pews are prepared for the lower Gallery that will also 
be destroyed the expense of all which will be an addition 
of about £130 on the Contract and a loss of about Thirty- 
five Shillings, To construct a gallery for the Organ at the 

` back of the Altar with Seats for the Children will be an 
addition to the Contract of £187 and the loss of Free Seats 
about Ninety two. 

ME Hardwick thinks it proper to state that his opinion 
is decidedly against placing the Organ in the lower 
Gallery at the North End as it will not only tend con- 
siderably to weaken the Upper Gallery but the effect of 
the Internal appearance of the Chapel will be destroyed. 
Mr. Hardwick would therefore recommend of these Two 
Situations that, over the Altar with an open Organ (as 
shewn in the Section accompanying this Report) leaving 
a space sufficient for the Center Part of the window as 
the Chapel would otherwise be too much darkened and 
stained Glass may be introduced with a very good effect. 


2. V.PN.C., April 1, 1815: 

Resolved, that MT Hardwick do consult B. West, Es- 
quire of Newman Street as to a design for the Window at 
the back of the Altar in the New Church, and Report 
thereon to this Board — 

3. V.P.N.C., May 27, 1815: 

Mr Hardwick also begs to report to the board that 
agreeably to the resolution passed on the thizty first [sic] 
March he waited immediately on MT West and com- 
municated to him the wishes of the Vestry that he should 
be consulted on the subject of the Window at the back of 
the Altar — 

MT West then instructed MT Hardwick to prepare 
drawings of the parts of the Church that would enable 
him to form the design which MT Hardwick prepared ac- 
cordingly and gave them to MT West — 

4. V.P.N.C., December 2, 1815: 
Resolved that MT West be requested to attend this Board 
on Saturday next, and favour them with a sight of his 
design for a Painted Window at the South end of the 
New Church. 

5. V.P.N.C., December 9, 1815: 

The Clerk laid before the Board a Letter, that he had 
received from James West, Esquire, a Copy whereof is, as 
follows. 

Newman Street Dect sth 1815 
Sir, 

You will please to make my respects to the Vestrymen 
of St Marylebone — and inform those Gentleman, that I 
have received their resolve of the 20d Instant requesting 
my attendance on Saturday (to morrow) to favor them 
with a sight of my design for the painted Window at the 
South end of the New Church in the said Parish. And 
also, that my confinement by indisposition will deprive 


essay is scathing. The article was reprinted the following year in 
Thornbury’s British Artists from Hogarth to Turner, 2 vols., London, 
1861. R. C. Alberts, Benjamin West, a Biography, Boston, 1978, 394, cites 
a typically negative sentence from Thornbury’s diatribe. 
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me the honor of waiting on them at the time requested; 
but, as soon as I am able, will have the pleasure, to pre- 
sent to them the design for the Window, as requested by 
those Gentlemen to be seen by them. With great respect, 
I am Sir 

Yours with sincerity 

Benjn West 
To James Hugo Greenwell 
Vestry Clerk 


6. V.P.N.C., May 11, 1816: 


Resolved that Captain Darby George Meredith and 
George Buck, Esquires, be appointed a Committee to wait 
on MF West respecting the Design for the Window in the 
New Church and that they do report thereon to this 
Board on Saturday next — 


7. V.P.N.C., May 18, 1816: 


A Report from the Committee, appointed to wait on 
MT West, was presented to the Board and read; a Copy 
whereof is as follows. 

St Marylebone 18 May 1816 

Captain Darby Messt$ Buck and George Meredith, 
agreeably to the wishes of the Vestry, waited upon Mr 
West on Friday the seventeenth Instant, and received a 
very polite and satisfactory answer, to the business we 
were deputed to transact Viz: That, MT West had been to 
the Church and had examined the locus ingus, and hav- 
ing taken the dimensions he desired the Clerk of the 
Works (or foreman) to order a frame to be made to fit the 
vacant space and to have it brought to him on Monday 
next, when he would proceed immediately to execute his 
design, and that it would be ready by Midsummer, or a 
very few days after. 

G. Darby 
Géo Meredith 
G. Buck. 

Resolved, that the Clerk do acquaint M! West, that the 
Vestry are much satisfied to learn from the Gentlemen, 
who waited on him, that it is his intention to have the 
proposed Transparency ready to be placed in the New 
Church, by Midsummer next; and they feel impressed 
with a conviction, that his performance will do him the 
highest Credit. 


8. V.P.N.C., January 4, 1817: 


Resolved, that Mr. Hardwick do confer with M! West 
as to the expediency of an inner Window for the recep- 
tion of his design and that he do report thereon to this 
Board on Tuesday next, and also as to the amount of the 
expence that will be incurred thereby. 


9. V.P.N.C.,, January 7, 1817: 


MX Hardwick reported to the Board that agreeably to 
their directions on Saturday last he had conferred with 
Mr West as to the expediency of an inner Window for 
the reception of his design in the New Church and that 
he deemed it highly necessary, insomuch that the Design 
could not be put up without it 

M! Hardwick reported that MT Backler would under- 
take to make and fix such inner Window for the sum of 
Sixty pounds and delivered a proposal in writing for that 
purpose, a Copy whereof is as follows. 

January 7th 1817. 

1 do engage and agree to make and fix up complete a 
Window. glazed with Ground Glass with its proper 
frame in the New Church now erecting for the Parish of 
Saint Marylebone and that the same shall be fixed in its 


place on or before the Twenty seventh Instant for the 
sum of Sixty pounds to the approbation of MT Hardwick. 
J. Backler 
Resolved that this Board will agree with MT Backler on 
the terms proposed by him. i 


10. V.P.N.C., February 1, 1817: 


Mr West attended [the Vestry meeting] and informed 
the Board, that he had executed the design for a Glass 
Window, agreeably to their request; and that the same 
was now fixed in the New Church in the place appropriated 
to receive it, and that the subject was the annunciation of 
the Birth of our Saviour, and moreover added that it 
appearing to him, that there is a vacant place in the centre 
of the Screen at the back of the Altar, he was of cpinion, 
it would add to the dignity of the Church, if a Picture 
were placed there; he had it therefore in his contem- 
plation to paint at his earliest convenience a Picture; the 
subject of which would connect with the desigr. of the 
former, provided it should meet with the approbation of 
the Vestry; and he requested they would do him the 
honour to accept of it as a gratuitous mark of his great 
esteem for the parish of Saint Mary lebone in which he 
has resided with such satisfaction and happiness for a 
period of near 40 years. 

The venerable and impressive speech of MT West was 
delivered with such elegance and Pathos that the Board 
having sanctioned it with applause, 

Resolved unanimously, that a Committee ke appointed 
to prepare a vote of thanks to M! West for the important 
communication, made by him to the Vestry on this day, 
and that the Honble B. Bouverie, Sir James Graham Bt 
the Revd G. S. Penfold Mf Hamilton ME Buck and M! 
Seymour do constitute the said Committee and do com- 
municate the same to M! West, as a Deputation o? mem- 
bers from this Vestry, and that the atove Resolutions be 
communicated by them. - 

Resolved, That three additional tickets of Admission 
to the Consecration of the New Church be transmitted to 
ME West; and that two Tickets be given to each of the 
overseers within the last 10 years, — who are not Mem- 
bers of this Board. 


11. Letter from West to an unknown addressee, dated Newman 
St., February 8, 1817: 


My dear Sir — 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that my health is 
much improved, and that I am again in my Painting 
Room: and also that I have placed my last Picture in the 
New Church of St Mary le bone — highly satisfactory to 
the gentlemen of the Vestry of that Church. From whome 
I am given to understand, a Deputation is appointed to 
wait on me from that Body on Tuesday next, or the 
following day, to express the satisfaction from the Vestry 
how much the production from my Pencil now in the 
Church have gratified — and my intended offering of an 
other to the same Church has pleased them. 

As soon as I receive my Demands on the Vestry for the 
present Picture it will give me that Pecuniary Su2ply, I 
mentioned to you, when I requested the lone [sic] of 508 
to lay in your hands to answer small Demands or: me at 
this season of the year; but as that 50 is exhasted [sic] 
which was in your hands before the Picture in the 
Church has been paid for — and I have next week to 
renew the Ensurance on my House and Premises for the 
ensuing year, and for a little Pocket money. I do therefore 


request you will oblige me by placing in your hands 30£ 
for my use by Drafts on you for the same when wanted 
— and to have the goodness to write a Note for me to 
sign, as your security — which will much oblige — My 
dear Sir 
Yours with sincerity 
Benj? West 


12. L.PN.C., February 15, 1817: 


ME Jodrell from the Committee, appointed to wait 
upon MI West, presented a Report thereon, and a 
Memorial of his Design as delivered to him by MT West, 
which were read, Copies whereof are as follows, 

February 15th 1817. 

MI Jodrell informs the Board, that he attended on 
Monday last the 9th day of February at M! West’s House 
in Newman Street with the Honorable MT Bouverie and 
other Members of the Committee, delegated to wait on 
him; That, as Chairman on Saturday last, he addressed 
him and delivered the Extract from the Minutes to him in 
conformity with the request of the Board; — and Mr 
Bouverie read to him the Address, which had been adopt- 
ed for that purpose. MT West in reply delivered to Mr 
Jodrell a memorial on the subject of his design, already 
executed for the New Church; and also a memorial of the 
other Picture, which he had in contemplation to execute, 
as a gratuity; and which he desired to be recorded and 
preserved by the Vestry. His Signature was also annexed 
and the Original is this day presented. 

Richard Paul Jodrell 
February 10th 1817 

Gentlemen of the Vestry of St Marylebone 

When I was honoured with your letter on the 2nd of 
December 1815, requesting of me a Design for a Painting 
to be placed at the South Window of the New Church, 
then building in your Parish, in that letter you did not 
specify any subject for the design but my finding the Site 
for the Picture did project from the Window with the 
front of the Organ, I consulted the sacred passages in the 
four Evangelists, and found no one subject, so ap- 
propriate for that Site, as that of the Angel announcing 
to the Shepherds the Birth of our Saviour: This subject, 
as recorded by St Luke, I thought most proper to accom- 
pany the Organ: For in Chapter the 20% and verse 13 he 
says, “And suddenly there was with the Angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God and saying 
Glory to God in the highest and on Earth Peace good will 
towards men.” 

These Angels, being sent from heaven with good 
tidings and great joy to all people, I have represented 
them, as addressing the Vestry and the congregation 
assembled in the Church — as the Shepherds and the 
people, to whom they were sent, to proclaim good tidings 
and great joy: The Angels informed the Shepherds they 
would find in Bethlehem Mary, Joseph, and the Babe, 
wrapped in swaddling Cloaths, [sic] lying in a Manger: 
This is the subject, Gentlemen, for the Picture, by which 
I feel myself honoured by the Vestry’s permission to pre- 
sent to the Church of the Parish, in which I have been a 
housekeeper 42 years, as a Gratuity: And, when this 
Picture is placed under the other at the Communion 
Table, the whole will give an Elegant refinement and a 
unity in subjects appropriate to the place and not 
derogatory to the Religious principles of Christian Faith. 

From Benjamin West 
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A subsequent letter, addressed to the Vestry from Mr 
West, was also laid before the Board and read; a Copy 
whereof is, as follows. 

To the Vestry of St Marylebone 
Gentlemen, 

Having been informed, that MT Collins and other Gen- 
tlemen of the Vestry are Solicitous of a letter from me, 
addressed to the Vestry, what the Parish was indebted to 
me for the Picture, which I had the honour to Paint for 
the New Church in Mary le bone Parish; the subject of 
the Picture is, when the Angel from Heaven with the 
Heavenly Host announced the Birth of our Saviour. 

That Picture is in height 17 feet by 8 in Width, and its 
subject, demanding the principal Angel to maintain its 
preeminence in Character, could not be less than 7 feet in 
height: this height has been considered the sublime, or 
standard for Visionary Figures, or beings supernatural, 
Such as the Apollo, St Michael and other celestial charac- 
ters, and, under this elevation of a 7 feet Figure, | 
thought proper to delineate the principal Angel in that 
Picture: That all those persons, who might be seated in 
distant parts of the Church, should see the energy, with 
which he announced good tidings and great joy he 
brought to all people. 

The principal Angels with the Heavenly Host are in 
number about 20 Figures of various sizes: Under this of 
Figures and the size of Canvass I have always regulated 
my charge for Historical Paintings; and under this 
regulation I charge the Parish £800. — for the Picture 
now in the New Church of St Marylebone. And, were I a 
man of independent fortune, I would request the Parish 
to honour me by accepting this Picture, as a Gratuitous 
mark of my profound respect for the Parish. 

But, Gentlemen of the Vestry, I avail myself of this op- 
portunity to again thank you for the indulgence of my 
placing the Altar Picture I am now about to paint for over 
the communion Table in the New Church under your 
direction, and for your having assigned that site, as its 
resting place to subsequent ages will ever be considered 
by me an additional favour to the many, with which you 
have honoured me, and one amongst the most pleasing 
and honourable occurrences of my life: with the warmth 
of Sensibility I request, that you will be assured, that I 
am your greatly obliged and most truly with sincerity 
yours 

Benjamin West 
Newman Street 
Feby 14th 1817 

Resolved, that the Board be specially summoned to 
meet on Saturday next to take the said letter into con- 
sideration. 

A Copy of the Address presented to MT West was laid 
before the Board and read, a Copy whereof, is as follows. 

To Benjamin West, Esg 

President of the Royal Academy 
Sir 

When the Vestry of Saint Marylebone determined to 
have an Altar Piece, painted for the New Church, as soon 
as it was proposed to apply to you, the suggestion was 
adopted Unanimously, 

Confident in the superiority of your unrivalled Judg- 
ment and Taste, the choice of a subject was submitted en- 
tirely to you. 
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That which you have preferred and so satisfactorily 
executed has met with high admiration it so justly merits. 

The Vestry most gratefully acknowledge the very 
generous offer, made by you of another Altar Piece, to be 
placed over the Communion Table and are entirely 
satisfied with the propriety of the subject you have select- 
ed. 

While they thus convey to you their grateful sense of 
the valuable present you intend bestowing on the Parish, 
they at the same time gladly embrace the opportunity of 
expressing their cordial wishes, that after a long life 
devoted to the admirable profession in which you have 
acquired such distinguished eminence, the Evening of 
your days may be blest with Health and an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of your established Fame. 


B. Bouverie 


13. VP.N.C., February 22, 1817: 


Ordered, That the two Letters of MI West laid before 
the Board on Saturday last be deposited in the Stone 
Closet. 

The Board then proceeded agreeably to the Resolution 
of the Vestry on Saturday last to take into consideration 
the Memorial and Letter of M West. 

It was moved and seconded, — That the Sum of Eight 
Hundred pounds be paid to MF West; And an Amend- 
ment thereto having been also moved and seconded 
“That a Committee be appointed to obtain the Opinion 
of three Academicians on the value of the Transparency, 
painted by M! West, and to get any other Opinion, that 
they may think necessary,” there appeared to be twelve 
in favor of the Amendment and thirty six against it, con- 
sequently it passed in the negative. The original question 
was then put by the Chairman and there appearing to be 
thirty in favor thereof and ten against it the same passed 
in the affirmative. 


14. VPN.C., March 7, 1818: 


MX Hamilton reported to the Board that Mf West had 
empowered him to inform the Vestry that he has finished 
the picture of the Nativity of our Saviour for the Altar 
piece at the Church, which he was to give to the Parish, 
but that he wished to retain it at present for the purpose 
of its being submitted to public inspection at the next ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. 


15. Farington Diary, March 13, 1818: 


[Robert] Smirke called ... Smirke also mentioned the 
design made by Mr. West for a transparent picture 
placed in new Marybone [sic] Church. From the manner 
in which He undertook this business the Trustees con- 


cluded that what He was to do wd. be gratuitous, but He’ 


surprised them by making a charge of 800 guineas [sic], 
which was paid him. i 


16. V.P.N.C.,-October 10, 1818: 


Benjamin West Esquire the President of the Royal 
Academy attended the Vestry and informed them that the 
picture he proposed painting for the Communion Table 
at the Church was finished and ready to be placed up; 
and he begged their acceptance of the same. 

Resolved Unanimously That this Vestry will gladly ac- 
cept of the same and that a letter be written to M West 
by the Chairman signifying their thanks for his very 
handsome present. 

Resolved that M! Hardwick be directed to place the 


same immediately over the Altar and that he do avail 
himself of the offer of M! West to superintend the plac- 
ing up of the same. 


17. V.P.N.C., December 5, 1818: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Committee, ap- 
pointed {on 20 June 1818] ta consider several things 
relating to the Church, to view the state af the Picture 
lately placed up in the Church and that they be requested 
to report thereon to the Vestry on Saturday next and that 
Messt$ Rudge & Buck be added to the Committee. 


18. V.P.N.C., December 12, 1818: 


A Report from the Committee, appointed to consider 
of several things relating to the Church, was read; a 
Copy whereof is, as follows, — 

Saint Marylebone — 

December the 7th 1818 


At the Committee to consider several 
things relating to the Church 
Present Revd Dr Heslop in the Chair 

Archibald Hamilton Esq! Stephen Bond Esqre 

Colonel Davis Robert Todd Esqré 

George Musgrave Esqre Edward Rudge Esqre 

Revd W. J. Birdwood Esqre 

The Committee having viewed the situation of the pic- ` 
ture at the Altar piece recommend, that one inch or an 
inch and a half of Mahogany Wood, taken frorr. the legs 
of the Communion Table, be refixed to the Table, so as to 
prevent the Border of the Velvet from lying on the 
Ground, and that the Picture be continued in it’s [sic] 
present situation. 

The Committee recommend, that the plan of -he Pews 
in the Upper Galleries be laid before the Board for any 
future alteration they may see fit. 

W. B. Davis 
signed 
E. Rudge 
Resolved that the said Report be approved. 


19. VPN.C., February 18, 1826: 


John Morris Esq! one of the Churchwardens gave 
Notice that he should on Saturday next move the con- 
sideration of the expediency of altering the Lower Closets 
and making some addition to the Galleries at the Altar- 
end of the Parish Church, and also of raising the Organ 
and removing the Transparency and converting the Up- 
per Closets into Galleries, for the Children o? the St 
Marylebone National School. 


20. V.PN.C., February 25, 1826: 


Resolved that M! [Edward] Tilbury be instructed to 
prepare a plan and Estimate of Expence, for carrying into 
effect the various alterations in the Parish Church set 
ferth in the Notice of Motion, of Saturday last. 


21. V.PN.C., March 18, 1826: 


The Vestry having taken the plans and Estimate 
regarding the proposed alterations in the parish Church 
into consideration, It was moved and seconded, That the 
plans and Estimates for Alterations in the Galleries and 
Organ of the Parish Church now presented by the 
Churchwardens be adopted, That the Rector the 
Churchwardens the Hon. B. Bouverie Col: Davis John 
Hall Esq: and M! George Spencer Smith be a Committee 
te carry these plans into effect, and that the Vestry Clerk 
apply to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese for the necessary 
Faculty, and the Board having divided on the question 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


there appeared to be 40 in favor and 9 against consequent- 
ly it passed in the affirmative. 
V.PN.C. July 14, 1827: 

The Rector and Churchwardens having reported that 
the .Transparency taken down from the Parish Church 
and now in their custody should be disposed of for the 
benefit of the Parish and having recommended that it be 
sold by public auction by M! Christie, Resolved, that 
they be requested so to dispose of it, as soon as a fair sale 
may be expected. 

V.P.N.C., May 25, 1833: 

Resolved, that the Committee of Management be re- 
quested to cause the Transparency (once fixed up in the 
Mother Church) to be disposed of to the best advantage 
either by public or private sale. 

Committee of Management, June 12, 1833: 

It was moved and seconded that a square Frame be 
made to strain the Transparent Altar Piece, and be [sic] 
placed at the Queens Bazaar if the Proprietor will admit it 
there free of expence; and that this Board will receive 
Tenders for the Sale of the same, to which an Amend- 
ment was moved and seconded that the subject do stand 
over for a week, which was carried in the affirmative. 

Committee of Management, June 19, 1833: 

The Clerk read a letter from Mr Wright the Secretary 
to MT Hamlet Proprietor of the Queens Bazaar stating 
that he will accept 5 per Cent on the Sale of the 
Transparency, altho the terms of 10 per Cent are the 
usual regulations of the Establishment. 

Resolved that the Transparent Altar Piece be strained 
on a frame (and fixed in the Queens Bazaar) at an ex- 
pence not exceeding £3 and that MT Davey be employed 
to do the same. 

Committee of Management, June 26, 1833: 

Resolved that the Clerk do cause Advertisements to be 
inserted in the Morning Post, Herald, Globe Times and 
John Bull, stating that the Transparent Altar Piece for- 
merly belonging to the Parish Church, and Painted by 
Benjamin West is now for sale, and may be seen at the 
Queens Bazaar. Also that 100 Bills be printed to the same 
effect and that tenders for purchasing the Transparency 
will be received at the Court House. 

Committee of Management, August 28, 1833: 

Resolved that it be recommended to the Vestry to em- 
ploy a competent person to dispose of the Transparent 
Altar Piece at a Commission to be agreed upon 

V.P.N.C., February 22, 1840: 

MI! Kensett gave notice that on Saturday next he shall 
move — That the Altar piece painted by West for the 
Parish Church, and now packed up in the Court House, 
be submitted by Auction for Sale; and that a Committee 
be appointed to superintend the disposal of the same. 

V.P.N.C., March 7, 1840: 

Pursuant to notice MT Kensett moved “That the Altar 
Piece painted by West for the Parish Church and now 
packed up in the Court House be submitted by Auction 
for Sale, and that Mess©§ Soden, Gibson, Freeman, Flood, 
Kensett, Biers, and Ulph, be a Committee to superintend 
the disposal of the same.” The Motion being seconded 
passed in the affirmative. 

V.P.N.C., July 14, 1840: 

The Committee appointed to conduct the sale of the 
Parish Church Transparency brought up their Report, as 
follows — 
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St Marylebone 

June oth 1840 

The Committee appointed to dispose of West's 
Transparency of the Annunciation formerly in the Rec- 
tory Church — report That they selected Mf J. L. [sic] 
Graves of NO 64 Mortimer Street to sell the same who 
agreed, to bear one moiety of the cost of Advertisements 
to be inserted under the direction of the Committee thirty 
one times during the month of April in the London 
papers. That he proceeded to sell the Transparency with 
other pictures by Auction and one bidding only being 
made it was sold for Ten Guineas — After all Expences 
are paid the net produce to the Vestry is £3-2.6. 

From the circumstances of this picture having been 
before submitted to public Inspection for Sale in vain for 
many Months in the Queens Bazaar and it also having 
lain in the Lumber Room as useless for many years, your 
Committee did not feel themselves warranted in buying it 
in. 

In addition to the most meritorious exertions of the 
Auctioneer — some hundreds of posting bills issued all 
over the Town and the Advertisements above 
enumerated, cards of Invitation were sent to the Church 
Commissioners — to several affluent persons who were 
known to be building Churches — to the whole of the 
Bishops — to the Clergy of the Parish and to many of the 
Members of the old Select Vestry who voted £800. of the 
Rate-payers money for its purchase it the year 1817, but 
none of those parties as far as your Committee are aware 
attended the Sale, thereby at once demonstrating that it 
was both unwise and unjust in [sic] the old Select Vestry 
to expend so exorbitant a sum of the Parishioners money 
for so worthless an article. 

(Signed) W. Kensett 
Jon" Soden 
Joseph Gibson 
John Freeman 
Resolved That the foregoing Report be approved. 


31. Inscription on the Transparency, in the “flood of light at the 


top of the Picture:” 
Glory to God in the Highest, on Earth Peace, Good- 
will towards Men 


32. Inscription on the Nativity: 


Christ's Nativity 
Announced by the Angel of the Lord to Shepherds 
And the Angel said unto them, fear 
not for behold, I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people, 
For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you 
and they came with haste and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes lying in a manger 
[5 Luke Chapt and 
This picture by Benjamin West Esq &c 
{Presjident of the Academy of Art in London, and 
Historical Painter to His Majesty is presented by 
him as a gratuitous offering to the communion of 
the Parish of St MaryleBone in which Parish 
he has lived as a housekeeper forty-five [?] years, [when] 
[he] painted this picture in 1818 w ; 





Letters to the Editor 


The Columns in Titian’s Pesaro Altarpiece 


In 1962 I published an article concerned mainly with the asym- 
metrical composition in Titian’s Pesaro Madonna in the Frari 
Church, Venice (“Titian’s Madonna di Ca’ Pesaro and Its 
Historical Significance,” Institutum Romanum Norvegiae, Acta, 
1, 1962, 139-169). I also suggested that the two huge columns 
were due to later repainting. I stressed the necessity of an X-ray 
examination of the painting in order to settle the issue. 

In the Art Bulletin, March, 1979, 59, n. 2, Helen S. Ettlinger 
states that ‘“Sinding-Larsen’s suggestion that the columns are a 
later addition has been disproved technically by F. Valcanover 
...”” Warren Kirkendale, too, has recently referred to the Pesaro 
columns (‘‘Ciceronians versus Aristotelians on the Ricercar as 
Exordium from Bembo to Bach,” Journal of the American 
Musicological Society, xxxi, 1, 1979, 1-44); according to him 
the present writer “demonstrated that the columns were not part 
of the original composition. More recent X-rays have revealed, 
however, that the addition was made not posthumously, but by 
Titian himself” (read: “more recently ...,’’ for there were no 
earlier X-ray surveys). 

The two cited writers refer to then-incomplete technical sur- 
veys that have only very recently been brought to an end; 
Professor Valcanover will publish them shortly. It would have 
been safer to await the full technical report before drawing 
iconographical conclusions concerning the columns. Professor 
Valcanover has found that the columns represent the fourth 
version of architectural structure on the same canvas and under- 
neath the present figure composition. I shall duly leave to him to 
present the different versions and merely note that one of them, 
with a barrel vault, approximates my reconstruction of 1962 
(redrawn without reference to source in D. Rosand, Titian, New 
York, 1978; at this date Rosand still claimed this version to be 
“the presumed early state”). 

In any case, the columns belong to the fourth repainting of the 
Pesaro Altarpiece, and it would require cogent argumentation to 
convince me that they are of fundamental importance for the 
iconographical meaning of the painting. Helen Ettlinger asks: 
“How could such a dominant and revolutionary element in the 
painting be explained?” The answer is that the columns are un- 
usually big (and, I thought, unlikely in Titian’s work) but not at 
all revolutionary. Enthroned Madonnas flanked by columns or 
colonnades were common enough, which is only natural because 
of the basic concept of the celestial throne hall, the seat of the 
liturgical coelestis curia. The no-longer-extant apse mosaic of the 
12th century in §. Francesca Romana, Rome, provides one strik- 
ing example. Kirkendale’s reference to “the forecourts and en- 
trances to mansions and temples” is in agreement with normal 
“celestial” iconography. Helen Ettlinger seeks out a more special 
solution. She believes that the heavy Pesaro columns refer to 
Eccl. 24: 7: “et thronus meus in columna nubis,” a text, she ex- 
plains, that “had become central to the proof of the Immaculate 
Conception.” Even if we were prepared to accept that Titian or 
his patron at the last repainting thought of including such a 
message, the question remains whether in the 16th century the 
concept of “a column of cloud” would have led to the association 
of two heavy architectural columns in a traditional position 
(flanking a throne). Furthermore, the validity of Eccl. 24 for the 


context of the Immaculate Conception is indubitakle, kut the 
same text, including verse 7, was also used in numerous other 
Mariological and also non-Mariological contexts: the entire 
range of contexts should have been taken into accornt. Finally, 
the term “columna nubis” is employed in nine different places in 
the Bible (cf. any concordance, and the term “‘colunana ignis et 
nubis” occurs in twelve different places). Thus the specific term 
associates with a whole register of significances, and it is possible 
that the cited writer would be able to show tha- the stone 
columns in the Pesaro painting should lead one to think of one in 
particular among them, but she has not demonstrated this in her 
article. 


STAALE SINDING-LARSEN 
The Norwegian Institute of Technology 
7034 Trondhein, Norway 


Reply . 

I have proposed an interpretation based on a theologizal tradition 
rather than a subjective judgment of the eye. Instead of counting 
the number of times a word appears in the Bible, Mr. Sinding- 
Larsen perhaps would have done better to consult the context in 
which the word (or words) are used and the changing interpreta- 
tions of these words in 1500 years of exegesis. I was not in- 
terested in all the different ways in which Ecclesiastic is 24 can be 
interpreted because I am not rewriting Nicholas of Lyra; I was 
interested in one specific tradition, that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The fact that the Pesaro Altarpiece happens to stand on 
the altar dedicated to this Feast drew it to my attention, not the 
reverse. 


HELEN ETTLINGER 
Berkeley, California 


Iconography at the Palazzo Schifancia 


Madam: 
In my article on the iconography of the Sala degli Stucchi in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia (Art Bulletin, Sept., 1979) I listed four ways 
in which a room might be denoted in the 15th century (p. 383). In 
developing this list I inadvertently left out one of the most com- 
mon modes of denotation, by inhabitant, eg., “la camera di 
Lorenzo,” “lo scrittoio di Piero,” etc. This does not alter my 
argument in any way but does represent an omission which 
needs correction. 
CHARLES M. ROSENBERG 
State University of New York, Brockport 14420 


Correction 


Tiny poow pros) tiny DIS * ona ITAA) pen aT 


apne ape py) 


Owing to a printer’s error in the article by Irving Lavin published in the 
March issue (“A Further Note on the Ancesiry of Caravaggio’s First 
Saint Matthew,” Art Bulletin, txm, 1980, 114), the relevant portion of the 
text shown in Figure 3 is not readily discernible. The prirted words of 
Matthew’s gospel copied by Pourbus are here reproduced in isolation. 


Book Reviews 


VINCENT J. BRUNO, Form and Color in Greek Painting, New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company Inc., 1977. Pp. 123; 16 
ills. $15 


This important work is divided into two parts, one concerning 
the development of form and the other of color in Greek 
monumental painting. Literary sources are considered with care. 
Weight is placed on the evidence of the remaining fragments of 
wall painting which are considered from the point of view of a 
scholar who understands the painter's craft, both brushwork and 
the mixing of paint. 

In the first chapter the author takes up the problem of 
methods of shading in Greek painting. He considers the 
dichotomy of style between the tholos frieze at Kazanlak and the 
paintings from the façade of the chamber tomb at Lefkadia. 
Bruno notes that the approach to the form of figures at Kazanlak 
is linear and austere with contours supported by hatching (pl. 
12), a method of delineating form that resembles a drawing 
technique. The term linear is used in a transference of Wülfflin's 
terminology to ancient painting, as first employed by Otto Bren- 
del in an analysis of Romano-Campanian styles (O. Brendel, 
review of M. M. Gabriel, Masters of Campanian Painting, in Art 
Bulletin, xxxv1, 1954, 235f). 

In the paintings at Lefkadia, an entirely different method of 
handling light and dark is noted. Color is applied in shorter 
strokes and patches. Whereas color and the modeling of form are 
independent of one another at Kazanlak, at Lefkadia they are in- 
terdependent. A photograph of the Rhadamanthys (pl. 8) from 
the façade of the tomb at Lefkadia is interpreted by the author's 
watercolor sketch (pl. 9) showing details of the brushwork and 
juxtaposition of colors that did not register in the photograph. In 
the preface, Bruno explains the use of such watercolors in addi- 
tion to photographs, “in order to show more clearly the 
brushwork and the balance of color characterizing different 
methods of ancient shading, since these subtleties are often lost 
in photographs” (pl. 13). Normal lighting conditions at Lefkadia 
do not permit one to see more than may be noted in the 
photographs, and the detail visible in the author’s watercolor 
must be taken on faith. In his consideration of painted stelae 
from Pagasae-Demetrias, for instance, he compares the stele of 
Archidice (pls. 1a [photograph] and 2 [watercolor sketch]) with 
Volos No. 355 (pl. 1b [photograph] and pl. 3 [watercolor 
sketch]). Here Bruno’s rendering of the shading on the right 
shoulder, and along the left side of the hand in Volos No. 355 is 
clearly correct and it indicates that one can accept his observa- 
tions of technique. 

Bruno concludes from evidence gathered from chamber tombs 
and painted stelae that the ancient Greeks knew and practiced 
more than one approach to form, sometimes linear, sometimes 
painterly. He next considers the contradictory accounts of the in- 
vention of chiaroscuro offered by the ancient sources, in order to 
discover when such differing approaches to form first arose. 

According to Plutarch, this invention was made by 
Apollodorus (De Gloria Athiensium u), whereas according to 
Quintillian a later artist, Zeuxis, discovered “the law of light and 
shadow” (Institutiones Oratoriae xu. 10, 4). Bruno’s conjecture is 
that it would have been impossible for one artist to have 
developed fully a system of chiaroscuro, and he suggests instead 
that several generations must have been involved. He proposes 


that Apollodorus practiced only the simplest of shading 
methods, whereas Zeuxis introduced a chiaroscuro that reduced 
the emphasis on contour line. Thus Bruno differs from Sellers, 
who assumed that the two descriptions of shading referred to one 
development (K. Jex-Blake and E. Sellers, The Elder Pliny’s — 
Chapters on the History of Art, London, 1896, 105, n. 12), and 
from Pollitt who conjectured that Apollodorus’s invention had 
been attributed to the latter’s more famous pupil, Zeuxis 
(Ancient View, New Haven, 1974, 252). In Bruno’s view, 
Apollodoran shading may be represented by the tholos frieze at 
Kazanlak, and the more painterly method of Zeuxis by the 
facade at Lefcadia. 

In chapter 2, “Zeuxis and Parrhasios: A Controversy on Art,” 
the peculiarities of style of Zeuxis and Parrhasios are presented 
within the framework of a controversy between advocates of 
pure design and advocates of illusionism. Archaic Greek 
painting is conceived in terms of rhythmically disposed flat areas 
of color. Since examples of such Greek painting no longer exist, 
Etruscan ones, and in particular the Tomb of the Lionesses at 
Tarquinia, are considered as an aid to conjuring up their ap- 
pearance. Here broad unbroken areas of pure bright color play a 
major part in creating the rhythms of the paintings. The develop- 
ment of shading weakened and would eventually put an end to 
the old aesthetic principle based on two-dimensional patterns of 
color. Philosophical opposition arose in defense of the old 
aesthetic. Chiaroscuro, since it disturbed the perception of out- 
line and the integrity of colors, was considered a dangerous in- 
novation by Plato in the Philebus (51A-53B). Plato identified the 
dangerous innovator as Zeuxis, considering Parrhasios instead 
an upholder of the older ideal of formal beauty expressed 
through line. This special quality of line was described by Pliny 
(Natural History xxxv. 67): “Merely to paint a figure in relief is 
no doubt a great achievement, yet many have succeeded thus far. 
But where an artist is rarely successful is in finding an outline 
which shall express the contours of the figure. For the contour 
should appear to fold back and so enclose the object as to give 
assurance of the parts behind, thus clearly suggesting even what 
it conceals.” 

Bruno interjects occasionally an Italian Renaissance equation: 
here Piero della Francesca is to Masaccio as Parrhasios is to 
Zeuxis. I fail to see, however, that this aids one’s understanding 
of Parrhasios or Zeuxis; indeed, it runs counter to Bruno’s own 
method, which is to consider the extant monuments as primary 
evidence for our understanding of ancient Greek painting. 

Bruno finds a further clue for reconstructing the development 
of chiaroscuro in Pliny’s description of the style of Parrhasios. 
The author considers the method of shading of Apollodorus as a 
starting point for the later methods of Zeuxis and Parrhasios. 
Both painters were able to free their figures from the background 
plane but they did so by different methods. 

Various vase painters are given as parallels for Parrhasios, 
among whom Aison and the Meidias Painter are cited par- 
ticularly for their ability to suggest three-dimensionality through 
outline. (In this connection, it is of interest that Ursula Knigge 
recently suggested that Aison was an earlier stage of the Meidias 
Painter, “Aison, der Meidiasmaler? Zu einer rotfiguren 
Oinochoe aus dem Kerameikos,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, xc, 1975, 123f.) 

The contemporary and quite divergent style of the Dinas 
Painter, with its multiple, closely spaced lines, has been thought a 
translation of shading into the vase-painting medium (E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, 1, 586f). 
The very close resemblance seen by E. Harrison between the 
“Horai” connected with the Erichthonios base, attributed to 
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Alkamenes, and the Maenads by the Dinos Painter is perhaps 
due to the influence of monumental painting on both. Concern- 
ing the influence of monumental painting on sculpture, she 
writes, “It has long seemed evident to me that the triumph of 
shading in painting was in part responsible for the reemergence 
of plastic form for its own sake in sculpture and the relegation of 
line to a more explicitly decorative role” (Evelyn B. Harrison, 
“ Alkamenes’ Sculptures for the Hephaisteion,” American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, Lxxxt, 1977, 275, 417!) 

The substance of chapter 3, “Symptoms of a Painterly Style: 
Monochrome in the Art of Zeuxis,” deals with the definition of 
monochrome, especially in relation to a statement of Pliny con- 
cerning monochromes painted by Zeuxis in white (Nat. Hist. 
xxxv. 64). According to Bruno, drawing on a white background, 
such as that in the Knuckle-Bone Players (A. Maiuri, Roman 
Painting, Geneva, 1953, 104), should not be construed as a true 
monochrome in white. Rather, Bruno considers white pigmient 
on a dark ground to be more accurate to Pliny’s phrase, as it ap- 
plies to an artist interested in illusionism and space. The author 
bases his interpretation on what he considers laws of three- 
dimensional representation in painting: “brightness and opaque- 
ness advance, dullness and transparency recede” (p. 43). 
That Greek artists understood this principle is illustrated by 
floral fragments from Delos (pl. 16a and b). 

In chapter 4, “Greek Color Sensitivity,” Bruno rejects the 
theory that Greeks were less sensitive to color than modern man, 
Platnauer and Osborne notwithstanding. He sensibly ascribes 
the Greek preference for bright red and yellow, as found in 
houses at Olynthos, to a difference of taste rather than to a 
deficient color apprehension. Furthermore, as he shows in chap- 
ter 5, “The Four-Color Palette of the Greeks,” the concept of a 
restricted palette is fundamental to an understanding of Greek 
monumental paintirg. Both Cicero (Brutus 18, 70) and Pliny 
(xxxv. 50) mention it, quoting from older sources. Pliny names 
the colors: white, yellow, red, and black. Restriction to three or 
four colors suggests the idea of a set of primary colors: red, 
yellow, and blue. Yet the omission of blue means that the entire 
range of cool colors from green through blue to purple is miss- 
ing. Thus, it is wrong to consider the four-color palette a palette 
of primary colors. It seems to have been based instead on a sim- 
ple four-color aesthetic. Bruno notes that the four colors were 
related to the four seasons, to the four directions in the heavens, 
and so forth. He points out that there were references to the four- 
color scheme in the metaphysical poetry of Empedocles and 
Democritus in the mid-5th century 8.c. This would correspond 
to the period of the end of the Persian wars, to the predominance 
of Pericles and, in the history of painting, to the career of the art- 
ist Polygnotus. The development of chiaroscuro in this period 
explains the inclusion of white (the equivalent of light), without 
which no chiaroscuro was possible. (The author leaves the 
recalcitrant problem of blue for another chapter.) 

The four-color artists listed by Pliny (Apelles, Aetion, 
Melanthius, and Nicomachus) belong to the 4th century 8.c. But, 
as Bruno points out in chapter 6, “Pliny versus Cicero,” Cicero’s 
list begins with Polygnotos, an artist of the Severe Style, and it 
includes the names of Zeuxis and Timanthes, perhaps of the 
early part of the 4th century. Bruno suggests that the contradic- 
tion in dating may be resolved by believing that the invention of 
the four-color palette was indeed made before the middle of the 
5th century and that later artists deliberately continued its use as 
an aesthetic of color. In this opinion, Bruno follows Sellers (The 
Elder Pliny's Chapters on the History of Art, 96, n. to para. 50), 
and disagrees with Pollitt (Ancient View, 110, n. 1). “Thus, the 
four-color palette, the restriction of color to certain basic tones 


was a practice that for later generations of Greek artists somehow 
symbolized the achievements of the earliest classical master” (p. 
64). The four-color palette is thus seen as a distinctive element 
that later artists could evoke at will, to link them with a famous 
past. Later artists exercised a choice and may well have executed 
other paintings with a full range of colors. 

Some very special characteristics must have made the four- 
color palette recognizable. The clue, as Bruno shows in chapter 7, 
is found in Pliny’s discussion of austere and florid colors (xxxv. 
30). The florid colors are the brilliant purples and crimsons, “ar- 
tificial’’ colors. The austere ones are equated with earth colors: 
red and yellow ocher, burnt and raw umber. Ancient artists could 
dramatically contrast the differences between these two color 
classes and they did, as may be seen in the frieze of the Villa of 
the Mysteries (Maiuri, Roman Painting, 51). Earth colors are 
used for figures which are contrasted with the brilliant vermilion 
background. Given this interpretation, if would indeed have 
been a simple matter for an average observer to recognize the 
four-color principle. 

Chapter 8, “The Exclusion of Blue from the Arcient List of 
Artists’ Primary colors,” examines the Alexander mosaic from 
the House of the Faun in Pompeii (Maiuri, Roman Painting, 69). 
Bruno points out that if the mosaic reproduces the color scheme 
of the copied painting, then the latter was restricted to earth 
colors, reds and yellows plus white and black, i.e., the four-color 
palette described by Pliny. There is no blue. The reds and yellows 
are earthen ochers and umber reds, not the brilliant artificial 
colors, crimson or saffron. 

An interesting new note is the suggestion by Bruno that the 
yellowish grays and yellow browns of the original painting could 
not have been obtained by a mixture of yellow ocher and black. 
“ Adding black to yellow ocher produces a particularly Aorrible 
shade of dirty-greenish mud” (p. 77). One must mix yellow with 
red and blue as a neutralizing agent. Bruno continues in chapter 
9, “The Use of Blue in Shading,” with the suggestion chat the 
blue neutralizer in four-color painting was perhaps thought of 
not as a color but as a darkener. The poetic term yéas, com- 
monly translated into Latin as black (niger), means not “black” 
but “darkened” (M. Platnauer, “Greek Colour-Perception,” 
Classical Quarterly, xv, 1921, 153f). He also notes that Pliny 
described a pigment that appears black in the lump form but 
becomes purplish blue when diluted (xxx. 46). Bruno cites 
evidence from Kazanlak that a jet black used in the socle appears 
bluish in the shading of the horses (pl. 14b). 

In chapter 10, “Color Blending in Plato's Timasus,” an at- 
tempt is made to come closer to accurate color designations for 
terms used by Plato. A passage in Aristotle’s De Coloribus 
provides clues. Leek-green is thought to be most telling as a color 
term. In pigments čavðóç = bright yellow; xvppég = yellow 
ocher or earth yellow; wélaç = dark. In poetry either term for 
yellow may be used for anything yellowish. 

The author concludes in chapter 11 that a conflict between 
color and drawing in monumental painting may have led initially 
to the four-color principle. Later this practical safeguard became 
an aesthetic law. 

The peril in each generation’s attempt to “reconstruct” was 
underlined by Robert Rosenblum (Transformations in Late 
Eighteenth Century Painting, Princeton, 1967, 26f.). Consider 
for instance, with horror and delight, Louis Joseph le Lorrain’s 
attempt in 1761 to “reconstruct” the Iliupersis, or Franz and 
Johannes Riepenhausen’s of 1805, employing an outline style 
like Flaxman’s. By the very nature of the material, this book lies 
in the realm of conjecture, but certainly each generation is driven 
to speculate on the nature and qualities of ancient painting. 


Bruno’s important contribution clearly lies in his understanding 
of the painter’s craft. 

SALLY R. ROBERTS 

Drew University 

Madison, NJ 07940 


MARGARETE BIEBER, Ancient Copies: Contributions to the 
History of Greek and Roman Art, New York, New York 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 302; 911 ills. $75 


Margarete Bieber wrote Ancient Copies when she was in her 
nineties, embarking on an assignment as difficult as any that can 
be imagined. The project both sustained and consumed her dur- 
ing the last years of her life, and she died not many months after 
the publication of the book. In a way the work on ancient copies 
had brought Bieber full circle: from Greek clothing to the theater, 
from theater reliefs and design to Hellenistic sculpture, and from 
that to the present subject which turns upon Greek clothing. The 
present project is, then, a partial realization of a youthful plan of 
which Bieber speaks in her preface describing her work with 
Bruno Schréder in Berlin and Dresden (p. v): 


We draped living models next to statues. Here I conceived 
for the first time the idea of a book on copies, to be illustrated 
with drawings particularly of side and back views, comparing 
the differences between originals and copies. The drawings 
were planned by Bruno Schröder who was not only an out- 
standing scholar but also a fine artist. 

I had already written some chapters in German when I had 
to leave Germany and emigrated to the United States. Bruno 
Schréder took his life when he was persecuted by the Nazis for 
his anti-Hitler attitude. For a while this put an end to my study 
of copies. The side views were never drawn except for my 
rough sketches which are not included in this book. Somebody 
would have to draw them clearly and check them against the 
originals, both of which I am unable to do. 


Essentially, then, this is a book about the exactitude and 
organic coherence with which Greek dress is rendered, as the 
author says (p. 20), “Really inexact copies seem to me to be all 
those in which there are mistakes in the rendering of Greek 
dresses. There are no mistakes in the Greek originals, because the 
Greek sculptor considered the dress, like the body, as an indivisi- 
ble whole. The dress ‘is always draped organically on Greek 
statues. There are no mistakes in the rendering because the artist 
knew the form of the costume and accounted for every turn and 
fold in the cloth, just as he knew and accounted for the organic 
build of the human body.” 

This may seem a somewhat blindly idealistic statement in the 
light of undisputed Greek originals with peculiarities of draping 
and anatomy, such as the pedimental figures from Olympia, and 
even Bieber seemed sufficiently bothered by its application to 
Archaic sculpture to reiterate her dogma specifically in connec- 
tion with the latter (pp. 12-13): “During the Archaic period as 
weil no single motifs were chosen which would be unreal. In ac- 
cordance with the inclination of Archaic artists toward abstract 
stylization we often find repetition of the same motifs, par- 
ticularly the decorative accumulation of zigzag folds at the edges 
and near the corners. Otherwise, even these early attempts at 
rendering the dress are true to nature, as experiments with living 
models have shown.” This is apt to leave anyone who has tried to 
distinguish the various garments worn by the Akropolis korai in 
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some bewilderment. It is clear that there are pitfalls here. 

There are also pitfalls for the student in Bieber’s presentation 
of evidence for her distinction between Greek and Roman warks 
(chapter 4: “Original and Copy”). She introduces her material 
bravely: “the best examples for comparison of original and copy, 
in my opinion, are the following six sets of draped figures,” but 
unhappily not all of these original/copy sets are universally ac- 
cepted as such. She speaks of the Barberini Suppliant in the 
Louvre, for instance, as an undisputed Greek original, and of the 
similar figure in the Vatican as its copy, and she unhesitatingly 
affirms that a marble statue in the Louvre is a copy of the bronze 
Athena from the Piraeus. Not all scholars accept the Barberini 
Suppliant as a Greek original, however, and some scholars may 
feel uneasy about the Louvre marble similar to the Piraeus 
Athena, which is treated in exactly one sentence: “The best copy 
in marble is in the Louvre, but it is a rather harsh work from the 
time of the Antonines” (p. 34). The reader of Ancient Copies will 
find it hard to judge: no photograph is given of the supposed 
copy of the Piraeus Athena, and photographs of other 
original/copy comparisons are small and inadequate for study 
purposes. 

The photographs are interesting in another aspect, however: 
the book contains copious illustrations of Bieber's attempts to 
recreate ancient dress on living models. Many of the 
photographs of sculpture were taken in the early fifties when 
Bieber spent two years in Italy collecting them and also rewrote 
her old manuscript on copies. Two chapters of this re-writing 
were published in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society and are repeated “with some omissions and additions” as 
chapters 11 and 12 of the present work. It might give an idea of 
the themes and balance of the book to list the titles of the chap- 
ters and the number of pages devoted to each. 1, “Problems and 
Research in Copies (1889-1970),” pp. 1-9; 2, “The Author’s Ap- 
proach to the Problem,” pp. 10-19; 3, “The Importance of 
Clothing in Judging Roman Copies,” pp. 20-26; 4, “Original 
and Copy,” pp. 27-39; 5, “Addition of Clothing and At- 
tributes,” pp. 40-58; 6, “Different Reasons for Denuding in 
Greek and Roman Art,” pp. 59-70; 7, “Artemis and the Lares,” 
pp. 71-83; 8, “The Fusing of Parts of the Same or of Different 
Dresses,” pp. 84-103; 9, “The Shoulder-Back Mantle,” pp. 104- 
117; 10, ‘The Right and Wrong Ways of Draping the Hima- 
tion,” pp. 118-128; 11, “Roman Men in Greek Himation 
(Romani Palliati) and Their Female Counterparts,” pp. 129-162 
{reprinted chapter); 12, “The Copies of the Herculaneum 
Women,” pp. 148-162 (reprinted chapter); 13, “Portraits of 
Roman Ladies as Priestesses of Ceres and of Empresses as 
Augustae or Divae,” pp. 163-173; 14, “Typical Mistakes and 
Mannerisms Found on Roman Copies,” pp. 174-180; 15, “An 
Outline of the History of Copying,” pp. 181-241; 16, “Late An- 
tique and Early Christian Copies,” pp. 242-271. 

Apart from the anthology of earlier scholarship on this sub- 
ject, perhaps Bieber’s most valuable contribution in Ancient 
Copies is her definition of them as Roman, and not Greek, art 
and her conviction that they should play a larger role in future 
books on Roman art. At this point the reader will realize that the 
title of the book is deceptive: it is not about “ancient copies” in 
the broad sense, but about the transmutation of Greek clothing 
in Roman sculpture. Therefore, vast areas even within the 
province of sculptural copies are left untouched, and questions 
of copying in architecture and painting and other arts are wholly 
excluded. Also excluded, strangely, are the few tantalizing exam- 
ples of Greek copies of Greek works: the book does not mention 
the Greek lady from Persepolis and the Roman copies that seem 
to echo a lost contemporary copy of her, or the enigmatic situa- 
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tion concerning the Agias of the Daochos dedication at Delphi. 
Bieber’s true aim is expressed not in the title but in two 
paragraphs of her introduction (p. ix): 


A main clue to the distinction between good and bad copies 
is the understanding of the Greek dress in the Roman period. 
While the creative Greek artists understood the organic forms 
of contemporary Greek dress, the copyists, even though they 
were mostly Greeks, saw only the outer lines of the work of 
art. They tried to imitate the arrangement without un- 
derstanding it. They could not distinguish between the dif- 
ferent garments and sometimes not even between the different 
parts of the same dress. When the types of the Greek gods 
were used for representation of Roman gods and for portrait 
statues, such misunderstanding and nonsensical draping in- 
creased with the passing of time. The already faulty arrange- 
ment was more and more neglected in favor of an ornamental 
arrangement. 

My book does not deal only with the direct copies of Greek 
masterpieces in Roman times. It does not repeat lists of copies 
made from the same original, which have been given by other 
scholars. It does not try to reconstruct the Greek masterpieces 
or the life-work of Greek artists. It rather deals with the 
following question: What did the copyist do in the different 
periods of Roman art? It tries to make clear the mannerisms of 
copyists who worked for the Romans. It tries to establish the 
date of copies by comparing each one not only with the Greek 
originals, but with dated and contemporary, purely Roman 
works, particularly portraits and historical reliefs which depict 
contemporary events. Thus, it is a new approach, in a large 
field neglected too much in writings on Roman art and used 
too much for Greek art. I believe that it will restore many well- 
known and less-known sculptures to their rightful place in the 
history of Roman art and help to date many of the remaining 
mass of copies with which I cannot possibly deal in this book 
(reviewer's italics). 


Bieber then goes on to reiterate the importance of learning 
Greek dress “as found in originals and good copies,” but unfor- 
tunately this is a foundation built on sand, as she reveals on p. x: 
“After we have learned from these examples the characteristics 
of Greek originals in contrast to Roman copies, we will be better 
equipped to study the Roman additions which the copyist added 
to the originals, even if we do not possess the originals any 
longer” (reviewer's italics). 

Subscription to her theory about the basic differences between 
Greek and Roman understanding of Greek clothing led Bieber to 
pitfalls which are the chief flaws of Ancient Copies: most ob- 
viously, to a mental reconstruction of “Greek originals” such as 
we find in chapter 7, “Artemis and the Lares,” (pp. 71-80). I 
should like to quote portions of Bieber’s argument here, as an ex- 
ample of the methodology of the book, its prose style, and shifts 
of focus. The central monument 


. a beautiful image of Artemis, a creation of the fourth 
century BC, is best known from the statue formerly in 
Versailles and now in the Louvre. Her pose is similar to that of 
the Apollo Belvedere, but she moves in the opposite direction. 
Both works have been ascribed to Leochares, the younger con- 
temporary of Lysippos. This Artemis has often been described 
as wearing a short chiton and a small shawl. In reality she 
wears a long chiton and a large mantle. This incorrect inter- 
pretation is due to a misunderstanding of the beautiful, yet 
practical, draping of both garments, a misunderstanding 


which modern scholars share with copyists (p. 71). 


She then develops, through a series of unrelated monuments, 
her idea that the chiton represented is a long one, doubly belted 
and with a pouch pulled out. 


If we add the double layer of the pouch to the length of the 
chiton, it would reach to the ankles. In exact copies the pouch 
is thick and loose, comprising two layers above a third layer 
formed by the skirt. As such it appears clearly ən a bronze 
statuette in Cassel, on a statue in the Villa Ludovisi- 
Boncompagi, and on the charming portrait statue of a young 
girl of the Claudian period, in the guise of Artemis-Diana, 
found in Ostia and now in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme. 
The harmonious arrangement may have been taken from a 
Greek siatue of Artemis, perhaps brought to Rome during the 
Republican period. The original belonged to the fourth cen- 
tury BC, and as we know from Pliny (HN, XXXVI, 24) that a 
statue of Artemis by the younger Kephisodotos stood in Rome 
in the Porticus Octavia. Thus, Roman copyists had occasion to 
see Greek originals in Rome itself (pp. 71-72: reviewer's 
italics). 


Such is the evidence for a long chiton on Artemis. The case for 
the long mantle is introduced by contrast with a Roman shawl 
depicted on the gravestone of a daughter of a freedman of 
Augustus. 


In contrast to including this Roman shawl, sculptors carved 
the Greek Artemis, since the fourth century BC, with a large 
mantle worn over her chiton. When Praxiteles made a statue of 
Artemis Brauronia for her sanctuary on the Acropolis. where 
young mothers dedicated valuable dresses to her, he represent- 
ed her in the act of putting on a heavy mantle. The Artemis 
found in Gabii, now in the Louvre, is dressed in a wide chiton 
with two belts, over which she arranges a diplax, that is, a 
mantle with a broad overfold like a peplos. She is in the act of 
fastening it on her right shoulder. 

Most Greek statues of Artemis and Roman statues of Diana 
already have a draped mantle firmly fastened around their 
waists, 2s does the Artemis of Versailles. There are no other ex- 
act copies of this work, but there is a closely related type, 
which appears in complete form on the medallion depicting 
Hadrian sacrificing to Diana on the Arch of Constantine. 

... The Artemis of Versailles to me seems to be a fourth cen- 
tury BC forerunner of the type on the Hadrianic medallion, 
and the Greek original may well have been a late work of 
Leochares. The type on the medallion and of the torso in Paris 
is distinguished from the Artemis of Versailles by a clearer 
arrangement of the ends, which in the latter hang nea-er side 
by side. In most copies, in contrast, the two ends are pushed 
farther outside ... [Here five examples are cited.] All these 
statues of Diana were probably accompanied by a seated dog. 
They are in a rather quiet stance lifting the right hand to take 
an arrow from the quiver. The original might have been a 
statue on the Palatine (pp. 73-74; reviewer's italics). 


In addition to this facility for conjuring up “Greek originals,” 
other points that might trouble a reader are: (1) the author's 
habit of citing Roman copies for some time before referring to 
them as such, and (2) her innate allegiance (despite brave dis- 
avowals) to the 19th-century practice of attributing works to the 
hands or style of sculptors mentioned in the literary tradition. 
Thus, on the first point, the reader is initially led to believe he is 


readiag about 5th-century originals when the author says in her 
introcuction to the group of reliefs, “I have tried to show this for 
several works of Classical art, and I want to add another excellent 
examzle of organic and meaningful drapery: the Attic three- 
figure reliefs.’ On the second point we are told of the Amazons 
(accepted as copies of 5th-century works as related in Pliny’s 
certamen anecdote): “Furtwängler correctly assigned the Berlin- 
Lanscowne Amazon to Pclykleitos (the winner in the contest), 
the Mattei Amazon to Phidias, and the Capitoline Amazon to 
Kresi as.” 

Ths book then is the completion but not the crown of a life 
dedicated to scholarship; students seeking the best of Bieber’s 
work should look to her earlier books; from the present volume 
they will probably gain most from the history of scholarship dis- 
cussed in the first chapter and the methodology reviewed there. 
Few scholars, Hellenist or Romanist, will be satisfied with 
Ancient Copies. The author was herself not satisfied. She saw 
her lest book as one component to which future scholars must 
add. She hoped for future work in areas such as the rendering of 
shoes, and thought that focusing on these details of apparel 
would be essential preparation for comprehensive work in the 
field af copies. She predicted that this future book would be “a 
supp-ement or perhaps a parallel to histories of Greek and 
Romen art.” 

Bieber has been quoted as remarking, while at work on this 
book “I am to archaeologists what the Statue of Liberty is for the 
tourists. They keep coming to see if the old lady is still around. 
And working” (Rolf Winkes, “Margarete Bieber zum 95. 
Geburtstag,” Giessener Universitaetsblaetter, 1, 1974). One 
comes away from Ancient Copies admiring the gallantry of a 
scholar who worked so hard under such difficult conditions to 
gather up the scholarship of the past and to point a new direction 
for future work in an area as confused and frustrating as that of 
ancient copies. 

HOLLY LEE SCHANZ 
Smith College 
Northampton, MA 01060 


MAREE-ROSE SÉGUY, intro. and commentary, The Miraculous 
Jourrey of Mahomet, New York, Braziller, 1977. Pp. 156; 
58 color pls. $40 


One 2f the most extraordinary of all Islamic illustrated man- 
uscripts is the Miraj-nameh, in the Bibliothèque Nationale in 
Paris (Suppl. Turc 190), a description of the ascension of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Completed a.D. 1436 in the east Iranian 
city of Herat, evidently at the order of Shah Rukh, the son of 
Timur the Lame, the manuscript is written in the Chaghatay 
Turk:sh language in Uighur script, a little-used pre-Islamic 
orthography which for many years rendered the volume al- 
most impenetrable to the researches of inquisitive Western- 
ers. Not only are the language and orthography unusual for 
the Fersianized Timurid culture of Herat, which prefered the 
Persian language and the Arabic alphabet for most of its 
majoz manuscripts, but the miniatures of the Miraj-nameh, 
61 in number, differ quite remarkably in certain stylistic as- 
pects from the canonical “classical” style established under 
the patronage of Shah Rukh’s remarkable son Baysunghur 
during the previous decade in Herat. More unusual than 
either the style of the miniatures or the unusual language 
and script of the text, however, is the inventive iconography 
of Heaven and Hell which is unveiled as the Prophet, astride 
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the miraculous beast Buraq, proceeds on his unearthly jour- 
ney. 

The problems of scholarship created by these unusual cir- 
cumstances of script, style, and iconography have been dealt 
with to a limited extent in the literature but the lack of repro- 
ductions of the entire miniature cycle, and the seeming re- 
luctance of the Bibliothéque Nationale to allow scholars ac- 
cess to the manuscript, have meant that a definitive study of 
it has not yet appeared. The publication of the Braziller vol- 
ume, in which all of the Miraj-nameh miniatures are repro- 
duced in color (there is no indication as to whether they are 
the same size as the original), has brought the manuscript to 
a wider audience in affordable form for the first time, and 
the publication of all of the illustrations in color has been 
greeted with justifiable enthusiasm by specialists and gen- 
eralists alike. 

The volume appears at a time when the rising cost of 
books, and especially that of books with color reproductions, 
is creating its own ethical problems, especially in the realm 
of reproductions of illustrated manuscripts. The production 
of facsimile or quasi-facsimile volumes often results in prices 
that place them beyond the reach not only of students and 
most scholars, but of many institutional libraries as well. For 
example, the sumptuous volumes produced by Akademische 
Drück of Graz certainly are becoming absolutely essential for 
teaching and scholarship, but are priced beyond the means 
of most students, teachers, and scholars. The ultimate reduc- 
tio of the premise that no expense should be spared to pro- 
duce the most accurate and scholarly facsimile study is the 
forthcoming two-volume work on the great Shah-nameh of 
Shah Tahmasp by M. Dickson and C, S. Welch, to be pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press at a purported price of 
$2,000. Whether or not destined almost exclusively for collec- 
tors of, and speculators in, rare editions, that publication, 
which will be required reading for anyone attempting either 
to teach or to study the field of Persian painting, will be 
beyond the ability of most libraries to acquire, threatening 
not only the quality of a scholar’s research through its inac- 
cessability, but placing in jeopardy the quality of teaching as 
well. To address such problems, publishers have sought out 
various kinds of compromises. One,itypified by a recent Brit- 
ish publication by D. T. Rice,’ reproduced the miniatures of 
an important manuscript full size in black-and-white, and 
included in addition a color microfiche with positives of all 
plates. George Braziller, in producing popularly priced edi- 
tions, frequently in paperback, lavishly illustrated with color 
reproductions of tolerable to excellent quality, has chosen to 
pursue economy of scale, which from the professor’s point of 
view has much to recommend it. The Braziller series of large- 
format paperback volumes on Eastern and Western manu- 
scripts has contributed significantly to the teaching of Is- 
lamic art in the Persian and Mughal volumes already issued;? 
the series has been constructed “from the top down” by ob- 
taining the services of recognized scholars adept at distilling 
the essence of their learning to accompany the fine color 
plates. 


! David Talbot Rice and Basil Gray, The Illustrations to the ‘World His- 
tory’ of Rashid al-Din, Edinburgh, 1976. 

? Stuart Cary Welch, Persian Painting, New York, 1976, and Imperial 
Mughal Painting, New York, 1978. 
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By contrast, however, the production of The Miraculous 
Journey of Mahomet seems to have involved some compro- 
mises. The illustrations, in four colors plus large amounts of 
gold, are generally good, capturing the liveliness and power 
of the originals, if not reproducing their colors exactly. The 
text on the other hand, which includes both descriptions of 
the individual plates and a series of introductory essays, is 
far from satisfactory. The author, evidently only marginally 
familiar with the history of Islamic art, has written about the 
manuscript with little reference to the unusual circumstances 
of its creation, its place in the stylistic development of Per- 
sian painting, the genesis of its iconography in the Islamic 
tradition, or indeed about its qualities as a work of art. The 
introduction gives one the uneasy feeling that it has been 
sewn together out of bits and pieces of other works—a snippet 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam here, a smidgin of T. W, Arnold’s 
Painting in Islam there, sometimes in rather arbitrary juxta- 
position. Moreover, the translation into English keeps some 
of the more annoying Gallicisms, the most obvious of which 
is the archaic spelling of the name of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. The “selected bibliography” contains 15 French titles 
and one each in English and German, the practical result of 
which is twofold: it diminishes the book’s potential useful- 
ness for the English-speaking student or casual reader, and at 
the same time it undermines the scholar’s confidence in the 
author’s researches. Most noticeable among the missing titles 
are the major contribution to the iconography of the Miraj by 
Richard Ettinghausen,’ and the prose summary translation 
in English of the entire work, recently reprinted in an afford- 
able edition by Books for Libraries Press.* One looks in vain 
for any work by the British scholar W. B. Robinson, who 
more than anyone else has helped to form our ideas of con- 
tinuity and periodicity in the study of Iranian painting. In 
short, the defects of the text and its scholarly apparatus (such 
as it is) tend to counterbalance the fine quality of the plates 
and the reasonable price. 

The reason for the disappointing text is obscure, unless it 
reflects a preference on the part of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
that this treasure of its collection, which the French scholar 
Blochet had once proclaimed to be under the “influence of 

‘the Italian Primitives,”° be published by a member of its own 
staff. This would suggest a curious, official indifference to 
the complexities of Islamic art. Whatever the reason, the tan- 
gible evidence of the text of the Miraculous Journey draws 
from this Francophile reviewer some uncharitable, but una- 
voidable observations. 

The Miraj-nameh was completed three years after the death 

of Prince Baysunghur, the patron under which Herat paint- 
ing of the early 15th century reached its classical synthesis. 
That the story of the Prophet's ascension was translated into 
Turkish by the poet Mir Haydar, and that it was copied in the 
archaic Uighur script rather than in the Arabic alphabet, be- 
speaks a reaction on the part of the austere Shah Rukh 
against the dissipation and Persianizing influence of his son, 
the bibulous bibliophile. Yet the appearance throughout the 
miniatures of reminders of the Turkic past leads Séguy to no 
conclusions at all. This may be partially due to the author's 
problems in sorting out historical periods, wherein she con- 


3 Richard Ettinghausen, “Persian Ascension Miniatures of the Four- 
teenth Century” in Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Convegno “Volta” 
XII, Rome, 1957 


fuses the Il-Khanid and Timurid empires, among other things. 

The author's concept of “schools” of Islamic painting, seen 
as separate entities without correlation or continuity, per- 
haps accounts for failure to remark upon the uniqueness of 
style in the Miraj-nameh miniatures. The strong contrast be- 
tween the brilliant flights of imagination of the Miraj-nameh 
illustrations, with their strong colors, their bold and unprec- 
edented forms, and their dynamism, and the lapidary lyri- 
cism of Baysunghur's Shah-nameh painters of the late 1420's 
is one of the most remarkable contrasts in Islamic painting, 
but both are lumped together in the “Timurid school.” Séguy’s 
remark that the 61 paintings of the manuscript were “proba- 
bly created by three different artists” is accompanied by no 
elucidation of this provocative statement whatsoever, beyond 
a pageless reference to the work of Ivan Stchoukine. In the 
midst of this confusion, we learn that. . . “deliberately aban- 
doning the fresco in order to achieve compositions of a style 
close to perfection, the Timurid school acquired a new tech- 
nique, that of the miniature. . . .” Here, a combination of 
misconceptions and mistranslation has turned the history 
of Islamic art upside-down; in a flash the pre-Timurid tradi- 
tion of Iranian painting a a and mysterious “fres- 
coes” take its place. 

Under these circumstances there is little point in going 
over the introductory text of The Miraculous Journey of Ma- 
homet in detail. Not surprisingly, the descriptions of the in- 
dividual miniatures have little to say about style, and treat 
the subject matter on a level still called ‘ ‘pre-iconographical” 
by many first-year graduate students. Various forms that cry 
out for attention, such as the truly remarkable depiction of 
the three-domed gate of Paradise on fol. 45v, are passed over 
without comment; the “ornithomorphic” headdresses of an- 
gels discussed in the notes to fol. 13v, although related (with- 
out any documentation) to an older Uighur tradition, are not 
placed in relation to the leafy caps of 16th-century Iranian 
and Turkish angelic hosts. Adding somewhat to the general 
tenor of the work is the arrangement of the plates: each group 
of two is arranged in Islamic sequence, and the descriptive 
comments on the preceding pages are similarly arranged; the 
groups are then arranged in Western sequence, however, pro- 
ducing a most novel effect for the slightly tired reader. 

Two lessons can be drawn from this unusual volume. The 
first, a personal lesson learned by the reviewer, is never to 
accept a book for review without having carefully read some- 
one else’s copy first, before receiving the free copy. There is 
little pleasure (or colleagueship) to be gained by reviewing a 
disappointing work, no matter how stunning its illustra- 
tions. The second lesson involves the superficial impression 
that the production of a simple text to accompany a series of 
beautiful photographic reproductions would seem to be an 
easy task. In fact, this is not the case; such a text must result 
from the process of distillation of a vast knowledge in order 
to be illuminating to the reader on any level; it cannot be 
created out of bits and pieces of various authorities held 
together by small indentations and crossed fingers. The Mi- 
raculous Journey of Mahomet appears to be a compromise, the 
reasons for which may, for the time being, be left to the 
imagination. It is regrettable, at a time when so many impor- 


4 Turkish Literature, intro. Epiphanius Wilson, Freeport, N.Y., 1970. 
5 Edgar Blochet, Musulman Painting, New York, 1975, 93. 


tant works on the history of art must be published with small 

numbers of black-and-white illustrations, that this splendid 

series of color illustrations, so beautifully printed and so 

reasonably priced, could not have been accompanied by a 

text that in some small way offered a real contribution to our 

understanding of one of the greatest monuments of Islamic 
painting. 

WALTER B. DENNY 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Amherst, MA 01003 


JACQUES FONTAINE, L'Art préroman hispanique, Vol. m: 
L'Art mozarabe, La Pierre-qui-Vire, Zodiaque, 1977. Pp. 
425; 6 color pls., 140 black-and-white pls., 110 text ills. 
F.88 


Most of the pre-Romanesque art of Western Europe is named or 
studied according to cultural or political classifications. We have 
come to recognize that within the confines of Merovingian or 
Carolingian art are several individual styles of building and 
painting. Moreover, although some works within any group 
might be tied together by artistic traditions or iconographical 
themes, we do not expect them all to form a homogeneous formal 
unit. This understanding does not seem to have been so implicit, 
however, in scholarship pertaining to Mozarabic art. Indeed, 
this group of buildings and manuscripts which emerged from 
the heart of a strife-ridden 9th- and 10th-century Spain presents 
a complex problem of classification and definition. 

The Mozarabs did not constitute a kingdom or political group 
whose general geographical or chronological boundaries can be 
defined; instead they composed an “ethnic group,” as one of 
their recent historians has explained. The mark of the patronage 
of these immigrants who lived side-by-side with more easily 
definable political groups (the Islamic population of Cérdoba, 
the Asturian heirs in the kingdom of León) is difficult to deter- 
mine. Thus scholarship concerning Mozarabic art inevitably has 
aimed to meld stylistically diverse monuments into a tenuously 
unified formal group that could only have as its central theme 
the impact of Islamic art. 

Jacques Fontaine's L'Art mozarabe (the last of two volumes in 
his Zodiac series: Préroman hispanique) is one of the few 
published works to acknowledge clearly that the significance of 
the art of these immigrant monks goes much deeper than the 
adoption of certain Islamic motifs. A distinguished historian, 
Fontaine is able to view the Mozarabic patrons of many of these 
works as a cohesive cultural group. Indeed, it is in his discussion 
of their philosophical formation and of their literary and 
liturgical achievement that Fontaine poses some of the most 
searching questions ever addressed in the study of Mozarabic 
art. 

Fontaine organized his book into 20 chapters, each about ten 
pages long. Eleven of these — the bulk of the work — examine the 
architecture of the Mozarabs, and the focus of the author’s study 
is in these and the four introductory chapters preceding them. 
The main question posed is simply, “Is there a Mozarabic art?” 
Diplomatically rejecting former attempts to place Mozarabic 
works within the confines of other styles, Fontaine notes the 
“triple risk” of simply “aligning” Mozarabic art between 
Asturian and Romanesque art and mourns the “reticence to 
make a place for this hybrid among the better defined arts that 
surround it, and to accord it some autonomy.” Fontaine sets 
about according Mozarabic art its autonomy in two ways. First, 
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he supplies a comprehensive definition of the Mozarabs and 
their cultural and historical milieu. He analyzes their literary 
oeuvre and, most important for the study of their arts, he in- 
troduces the liturgy named for them. Here some important 
points emerge that have not yet been recognized by art 
historians: the solidarity of the Mozarabs, their political and 
religious refusal of Islam, and their strong identification with the 
Hispanic liturgy. 

Having defined an important problem and drawn an intrigu- 
ing picture of the Mozarabs, Fontaine then sets about discussing 
the monuments in detail. Here, however, he seems to fall short of 
his original goal, for though his study of each building is 
meticulous and invaluable, Fontaine is not always able to in- 
tegrate his astute historical observations with the works of art 
themselves. The reasons for this failing are of the most admirable 
sort, because Fontaine sacrificed unity of theme to a comprehén- 
sive view of all the Christian monuments of a century, a view set 
forth in an exhaustively documented manner. This choice 
becomes at once both the strongest and weakest point of L'Art 
mozarabe. 

It is a strong point in the sense that, by presenting all 10th- 
century works of art known in Christian Spain, some of which 
have little or nothing to do with Mozarabs as builders or 
patrons,! Fontaine provides us with a guide to all of Spanish art 
before the Romanesque period. For the first time, we encounter 
the visual and documentary context essential for the study of the 
art of the Mozarabs. Nevertheless, so many works of art 
produced in such varied contexts could not possibly all be in- 
tegrated with the more narrow historical background Fontaine 
discusses, which speaks only of the Mozarabs. Fontaine’s deci- 
sion to include all works of art produced in the Iberian peninsula 
at the time of the flowering of Mozarabic culture was doubtless 
to some extent necessitated by the fact that these monuments 
simply do not fall under any other classification. More impor- 
tant, however, his decision to include all of them stems also from 
a conviction that the relationship between the monuments 
should be demonstrated. In order to provide a complete formal 
context, Fontaine includes several monuments in his text that 
have not been accessible before in print, and in the appendix he 
discusses over 50 additional buildings (with bibliographies and 
directions to them). Furthermore, the author's extensive acquaint- 
ance with Spanish scholarship enables him to provide us with 
the most current theories, many as yet unpublished, concerning 
the buildings and manuscripts treated in his book. 

There are, however, weaknesses intrinsic to Fontaine’s choice 
of material and to his organization as well. In attempting to deal 
coherently with all of the architectural monuments of one cen- 
tury under the same rubric, he was forced to order them 
geographically. He is able to justify such a choice historically in 
his accounts of the Eastern monuments, those of Catalufia and 
the Pyrenees, but the organization seems counter-productive in 
many cases. It separates, for instance, San Miguel de Escalada 
and San Cebrian de Mazote into different categories, even 
though these churches help constitute the most homogeneous 
group of all the monuments mentioned in the book in respect to 
patronage, construction technique, and style. Perhaps if Fontaine 
had discussed his monuments in groups formed on the basis of 
chronology or patronage, he might have seen more coherence in 


1 The only buildings, for instance, actually known to be constructed for, 
ar by, them are in the south (what Fontaine calls “le vrai art mozarabe’’) 
and on the old frontiers between the Christian kingdoms and Islam, 
where the Mozarabic immigrants settled. 
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formal or historical traditions. Such is surely the case when one 
views buildings constructed by the first Mozarabic immigrants 
(before 930) or by the second generation to live in the north. The 
limited nature of the formal definition Fontaine gives to 
Mozarabic architecture (partitioning of space, fractured view, 
filtered light) stems from the necessity of linking such diverse 
developments. Significantly, it is a definition that applies equally 
well to the architecture of the Visigoths. | 

It is perhaps this reservation to dispose buildings clearly 
within their historical, formal, and chronological (rather than 
geographical) context that prevents Fontaine from integrating 
the monuments with his observations on the Mozarabs them- 
selves. His failure ta view the monuments he studies as the crea- 
tion of the culture he so vividly outlines in turn inhibits him 
from truly defining Mozarabic art. The search for such a defini- 
tion is further obscured by one methodological problem, once 
again in the discussion of architecture. When Fontaine leaves the 
more general terms of his definition, when he moves from the 
“particular aesthetic” of the works to more detailed analyses of 
individual buildings, he rarely makes a distinction between “the 
Mozarabs” and the builders of the monuments. Does he assume 
that Mozarabic monks always constructed their own churches? 
Were they followed from the south by Mozarabic lay 
stoneworkers, or were the buildings the work of local Asturian- 
Leonese chantiers? Such problems do not occur in a discussion of 
manuscripts, which were almost certainly executed by the monks 
themselves. But when discussing church building, Fontaine is 
rarely able to separate mason from patron. Instead, he seems to 
assume that the Mozarabs were responsible for the technical 
fabrication of their own buildings in both the north and south. 
This question is particularly important in the case of monuments 
traditionally called Mozarabic, as they are almost all constructed 
using the same materials and techniques as Asturian buildings. 
Thus, though more characteristic aspects of plan and elevation, 
general layout of space, liturgical setting, or even arch forms 
might be attributed to the choices of patrons, one should not 
assume, as does Fontaine, that the Mozarabs were necessarily 
responsible for the quoining, capitals, or corbels of these 
buildings. 

Forming such distinctions constitutes another manner in 
which Fontaine might have organized his vast group of buildings 
more coherently. Indeed, he comes close to this in his discussion 
of Catalonian monuments, in which the traditions of masonry 
and construction are well known and widely studied, but unfor- 
tunately the distinctions are not so clearly established for the 
buildings whose patrons were most likely Mozarabs. 

One might view Fontaine’s geographical approach as well as 
his reluctance to involve himself in such archeological problems 
as part of a general conservatism in his methodology. He seems 
hesitant to commit himself to new or controversial ideas concern- 
ing these buildings and manuscripts. This might be due in part to 
Fontaine’s training, which is largely historical. Whatever the 
reason, he devotes himself instead to a conscientious review of 
the scholarship and documentation of each work of art, offering 
a personal opinion only after a long stream of diplomatic 
modifiers. Thus, his quite correct assertion that Melque is a tran- 
sitional building between the Mozarabic and Visigothic oeuvres 
appears as an afterthought to his careful reportage of others’ 
theories. 

At times Fontaine’s deference to other scholars is unnecessary 
and frustrating. He devotes too much time, for instance, to a 
precise and detailed repetition of the already published ideas 
about the capitals of Mazote. He is also a bit too generous with 
his support of recent, rather imaginative theories regarding 


Berlanga. One sometimes wishes that Fontaine would spend 
more time answering his own fascinating questions. Is the 
Visigothic quality of Wamba deliberate? Why does Mozarabic 
art seem more Islamicizing in the later periods than in the early 
10th century? Nevertheless, even if Fontaine’s modesty and 
respect for his contemporaries inhibit the full development of his 
own ideas, his book is an invaluable reference work. L'Art 
mozarabe contains an exhaustive review of the published and 
unpublished studies concerning any building or manuscript 
produced in 10th-century Spain as well as cogent discussion of 
most pertinent documentation. This, combined with the fine 
black-and-white photographs for which Zodiac publications are 
famous, supplies the ideal background for future, more detailed 
studies of Spanish pre-Romanesque art of the 10th century. 

Where Fontaine’s ideas seem to jell best is in the conclusion of 
L'Art mezarabe. There he is able to show that a generalized 
aesthetic, introduced by the Mozarabs, survived through the 
Romanesque, Gothic, and even Renaissance periods. It cor- 
responds to the survival of Mozarabic culture and liturgy and 
marks “the transmission of a heritage which is aesthetic and 
spiritual at the same time.” Here Fontaine is able to unite a 
historical picture of the Mozarabs with a general concep? of their 
art. One can imagine old Mozarabic monasteries resisting the 
new Cluniac architectural forms as aggressively as they opposed 
the new liturgy from France. One wishes, in fact, that Fontaine 
had made similar sorts of observations earlier, in his discussions 
of individual monuments, and that he had studied the monu- 
ments in their different contexts. If he had, he might have been 
able to answer some of the contradictions he sees in the 
Mozarabic oeuvre. (Did the Mozarabs really resist Islam but em- 
brace Islamic art?) Perhaps these are the methods and scopes for 
more specialized works which seek to understand the formal and 
cultural history of the more homogeneous groups within 10th- 
century Spanish art. Perhaps Fontaine’s contribution is to show 
the variety of the art and architecture of that century in the 
Iberian peninsula. The works he examines were certainly not all 
painted, built, or even patronized by Mozarabs, but Fontaine is 
the first to explain why they deserve ‘he name Mozarabic. For 
just as all of Christian Spain felt the impact of the Mozarabs and 
their plight, it felt as well the impact of the artistic forms they 
used. 

It is, ir: fact, in the diversity of the monuments he studies that 
Fontaine shows Mozarabic art to be far more than a group of 
Christian works created in fearful admiration of a zich and 
sophisticated foe. He shows, rather,.a-group-of buildings that-is 
under the impact of the Mozarabs, those poor but highly 
politicized immigrants from the south. Fontaine thus frees 
Mozarabic art from the indictment of being eclectically Islamiciz- 
ing and he raises it to the level of a new Spanish Christian art, 
born of a distinctive group of patrons whose impact was 
national. 

In L’Art mozarabe Fontaine thus introduces a new perspective 
with which to view the varied techniques, styles, and contexts 
that gave rise to Mozarabic art. If Fontaine has not provided a 
completely satisfactory definition of Mozarabic art, ke has at 
least supplied nearly all the material needed to arrive at such a 
definition. Moreover, this information is presented in a cogent 
manner and in a readable prose. In demonstrating its diversity, 
both formally and historically, he has shown Mozarabic art to be 
more important and more fascinating than has anyone before 
him. , ' 

JERRILYNN D. DODDS 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


MILLARD MEISS AND ELIZABETH H. BEATSON, La Vie de Nostre 
Benoit Sauveur Ihesuscrist & La saincte vie de Nostre Dame 
(Monographs on Archaeology and the Fine Arts sponsored 
by The Archaeological Institute of America and the College 
Art Association of America, xxi), New York, New York 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 222; 16 ills. $22.50 


With the publication in 1961 of Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. 
Green’s translation of the Meditations on the Life of Christ, a 
major reference book was added to the library of the student 
of the later Middle Ages. Margaret Meiss has remarked that 
this invaluable volume was “seldom out of arm’s reach” when 
Millard Meiss was working on his monumental study of 
French painting in the time of Jean de Berry. That observa- 
tion appears in the preface of a book which now takes its place 
beside the Meditations as one of the basic research tools for 
the study of late medieval art and literature. Millard Meiss 
and Elizabeth Beatson’s edition of La Vie de Nostre Benoit 
Sauveur Ihesuscrist & La saincte vie de Nostre Dame makes 
available to the scholar and the general reader a text that, 
until 1977, was virtually lost from sight. As Beatson points 
out in her introduction, even so voracious a scholar as Emile 
Male was unaware of the full contents of the treatise, and no 
historian appears to have been aware of the two distinct 
versions of the work. Now this very significant text has been 
made available to scholarship in Meiss and Beatson’s hand- 
some transcription. 

La Vie de Nostre Benoit Sauveur Ihesuscrist, a free vernacular 
translation of the Meditationes Vitae Christi, was produced for 
Jean de Berry sometime in the last two decades of the 14th 
and the early years of the 15th century (Meiss and Beatson 
argue for a date of 1390 for the earlier part of the text and 
1403 or thereafter for the later section). Although the Duke of 
Berry is not mentioned in the most complete copy of the 
text—-the one that the authors use for their transcription 
(Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms fr. 992)—-the incipits of 
four other versions, one of them an incunabulum, state that 
the translation was done at the request of the Duke, and 
Meiss indicates in his introduction the degree to which the 
illuminations of the Belles Heures and the Trés Riches Heures 
depend upon the imagery of the Vie. There is a certain irony 
in this, in that the text of the Vie exhibits a remarkably egal- 
itarian tone, as do the Meditationes. As Meiss points out, both 
treatises interpret the wealthy and powerful of the world as 
“almost by nature evil,” and although a concentration upon 
the humble participants in the Christian narrative is not 
alien to works of art commissioned by Berry (Meiss takes 
Panofsky to task for finding only an “artificial fondness” in 
the Duke’s interest in nature and pastoral idyls), the text is 
more readily associated with the outlook of Jean Gerson than 
with the attitudes of the Valois dukes. Indeed, the authors 
make a strong case for attributing the text to the famous 
chancellor of the University of Paris. Gerson’s dislike of 
apocryphal literature is the one stumbling block here, since 
the Vie draws heavily upon such sources, but the authors 
believe that the weight of evidence for Gerson’s authorship 
outweighs this objection. Whatever the degree of Gerson’s 
involvement, this section of Meiss and Beatson’s commen- 
tary, with its insightful analysis of the chancellor's character 
and ideology, is among the most enlightening of their intro- 
ductory remarks. With the exception of our customary ac- 
knowledgement of Gerson’s role in the creation of the cult of 
Joseph, far too little attention has been paid to Gerson’s 
thought as both an influence upon and reflection of the aura 
of humilitas pervading so much of 15th-century imagery. The 
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publication of this book may well inspire some remedial ef- 
forts in this area. 

There are two introductions to this transcription, the first 
by Meiss, who briefly indicates the relationship of the Vie 
and the Meditationes and points out the degree to which the 
added narrative details of the former point directly to the 
miniatures produced for the Duke of Berry. The second in- 
troduction is by Beatson, who discusses the longer and shorter 
versions of the text of the Vie, argues convincingly for the 
dates mentioned above, and adduces a good deal of evidence 
in support of the idea that Gerson was the initiator if not the 
actual author of the work. She concludes with a brief refer- 
ence to the Saincte vie de Nostre Dame, which follows the Life 
of Christ in the Paris manuscript and which she tentatively 
ascribes to Jean Golein, a Parisian Carmelite known to have 
translated texts for Charles V. Since the later part of the Life 
of Christ seems to have been compiled by a member of the 
Carmelite order rather than by Gerson (although depending 
heavily upon Gerson's sermon, Ad Deum Vadit), Beatson sur- 
mises that Golein may have been responsible for the conclu- 
sion of the first treatise as well as the whole of the Life of 
the Virgin. 

The two introductions are followed by notes, by a brief 
discussion of the method and orthography of the transcrip- 
tion, and by a table of chapters combined with a concordance 
of the texts. The text itself is illustrated with 16 of the 130 
miniatures that appear in the Paris manuscript, and al- 
though they are fine examples of the art of Jean Colombe and 
his shop (the Paris manuscript dates to around 1480), they 
seem rather pedestrian when one considers the rich imagery 
of the text that they are designed to accompany. Their repro- 
duction in this volume is superb, incidentally, and under- 
scores the superiority of good black-and-white reproduc- 
tions over the dreary color plates one encounters in so many 
recent publications on late medieval manuscript illumina- 
tion. 

The final sections of the volume are devoted to descrip- 
tions of the six known copies of the Vie, specific bibliograph- 
ical references relating to those texts, a more general bibli- 
ography, and a glossary of the more difficult French words. 

It remains only to praise the extraordinary beauty of the 
book itself, which is as handsome a product of typography, 
composition, and printing as anything I have encountered 
among recent publications in this field. It is appropriate that 
a transcription as well-wrought and as valuable as this one 
should have so noble a setting. 

CLIFTON OLDS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 


MARGARET B. FREEMAN, The Unicorn Tapestries, New York, 
E. P. Dutton for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1976. 
Pp. 244; 305 ills. $45 


With the present book the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
published in a worthy format one of the jewels of its collections 
at the Cloisters: the famous suite of tapestries of the Hunt of the 
Unicorn, which is among the finest known in the history of 
tapestry. The book is handsomely printed on art stock; it con- 
tains numerous comparative illustrations in black and white and 
a mass of color reproductions of the tapestries themselves (whole 
views and details of excellent quality), and it is in every way a 
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feast for the eyes. 

The text is by Margaret Freeman, who, as conservator at 
the Cloisters for over 30 years, lived with and studied these 
tapestries for a long time. She recounts in a lively fashion how 
James Rorimer led John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to give the museum 
six of the tapestries in 1937, works that were recorded at the 
chateau of the Rochefoucauld at Verteuil (Charente) from the 
18th century onwards and that Rockefeller had purchased 
enthusiastically when he saw them exhibited at New York in 
1922. (The two small fragments from the fifth tapestry, the 
Capture of the Unicorn, remained with the Rochefoucauld, and 
were not reunited with the rest until 1938.) All this history is the 
subject of the book’s last pages, however, and it is best to start 
our account at the beginning. 

The opening chapters are devoted to the animals represented 
in the seven tapestries of the series. Its subject is a hunt of the 
unicorn, a legendary beast, the reality of which was not doubted 
in the Middle Ages. The horn of the narwhale (a cetacean of the 
Arctic seas) was then believed to be the horn of the unicorn, and 
numerous accounts existed telling of the indomitable strength of 
this extraordinary creature, which would not allow itself to be 
captured in an open chase, but which could be taken by a ruse. If 
it encountered a virgin, it would put its head into her lap and go 
to sleep (whence its association with Christ, who was made flesh 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary). Freeman’s study begins with 
the ancient and medieval texts in which this legend is elaborated. 
(They are very many, so that it is difficult to give a comprehen- 
sive account of them; nevertheless, it would have been good to 
cite the volume of 1950 by Richard Ettinghausen, dealing with 
the mysterious karkadann and.comparing this unicorn of the 
Islamic world with unicorn legends of other cultures, including 
that of the late medieval West.1) Freeman continues with an ac- 
count of representations of the unicorn and the diverse aspects it 
has taken in medieval art, from an 11th-century miniature il- 
lustrating an even older account by Cosmas Indicopleustes, to 
sculptures and paintings of the beginning of the 16th century. 
The tapestry series of the Lady with the Unicorn at the Musée de 
Cluny, Paris, which naturally enters into this account, is inter- 
preted, in conformity with French scholarly opinion, as having a 
heraldic significance. (Its traditional dating of ca. 1513, which, as 
I have shown on several occasions, is too late, is abandoned 
reluctantly only in a note and the date “ca. 1500” is suggested in- 
stead in the caption on p. 62. This is still somewhat too late.) 

After treating the animal from which the series takes its name, 
the author turns to the other quadrupeds and birds that add so 
much to the beauty of the tapestries by the perfection with which 
they are represented. They are examined in the order of the 
tapestries in which they first appear. We are told what medieval 
writers said of each of them, although it is hardly likely that the 
artist who drew the tapestry cartoons wished to express all at 
once such a multiplicity of meanings as these sources report. 

Chapter 4 reconstructs the stages of the hunt. Only poets in 
their fantasy ever hunted the legendary unicorn and the artist of 
the tapestries therefore modeled his representations on the stages 
of a stag hunt, except for the traditional scene of the taming of 
the unicorn by a chaste maiden seated alone in the forest. 
Freeman has appropriately chosen as her guide the most 
celebrated of the treatises dealing with this favorite sport of 
medieval lords, the treatise composed in the 14th century by Gas- 


1R. Ettinghausen, Studies in Muslim Iconography, 1, The Unicorn 
(Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, Occasional Papers, 1, 3), 
Washington, D.C., 1950. 


ton Phoebus, Comte de Foix. There is a difficulty, hawever, once 
the narrative has passed the moment when the animal's fear has 
been allayed by the virgin and it has been pierced by spears. One 
scene shows it quite alive, lying in an enclosure, chained to a 
pomegranate tree, its white skin covered with drops of red. The 
previous scene seems to show it dead, its cadaver being carried to 
the castle across the back of a horse. Freeman interprets this 
resurrection, or illogicality, in allegorical terms. Basing herself on 
Richard de Fournival's Bestiaire d'amour and Aicart de Hesdin’s 
Prise amoureuse, she interprets the hunter as Love and his prey 
as a lover, held captive in the enclosure and tied by a “chain of 
love.” The red drops on the captive unicorn, she sugges:s, may 
not be drops of blood, but rather the fallen seeds and juice of the 
pomegranate tree to which it is tied, the fertility symbolism of 
which is well known. And, she wonders if the enzire suite of 
scenes were not to be construed as a Hunt of Love (p. 107). which 
deals with “earthly love and marriage,” and the ‘‘desire for 
progeny” (p. 143). All this is possible, but it leaves out of ac- 
count the stylistic differences between the Captive Unicorn 
(together with the initial scene, the Start of the Hunt) end the 
five other tapestries of the set. 

The differences in question were pointed out in the catalogue I 
prepared for the great tapestry exhibition held at Paris and New 
York in 1973-74, where the Unicorn Tapestries of the Cloisters 
were shown. (Surprisingly, the catalogue is not mentioned here, 
except in a note concerning the Paris Lady with the Unicorn, 
although its long entry on the Cloisters’ tapestries toak new posi- 
tions on many points touched on in the present bock, which in 
its turn does cite the most minimal publications at times. It is 
possible that the book was written contemporaneously with and 
independently of the catalogue, but even so, the latter should 
have been noticed!) The difference between two of the series, 
which have a millefleurs ground, and the other five is so manifest 
that Freeman has to take notice of it, in chapters 6 and 7, where 
she explains it by the “probable” existence of “more than one 
designer,” and, more plausibly, by the suggestion that the five 
matching tapestries were to function as wall hangings, whereas 
the Start of the Hunt and Captive Unicorn were -o decorate, 
respectively, the head and cover (or canopy underside) of a bed 
(pp. 173, 176, 178f.). This suggestion, which eliminates in a 
plausible fashion the hypothesis of Rorimer, according to which 
the two portions of the suite were made at different dates (some 
15 years apart), would be acceptable if there was not the con- 
tradiction between the lifelessness of the unicorn being carried to 
the castle and the very live state of the one in the enclosure, and, 
above all, such a difference in style. 

The contrast is much better explained, it seems to me, by 
postulating that the same lord who commissioned the five 
matching tapestries (and whose monogram, A-3, appears on all 
seven), shortly after their delivery ordered two more (perhaps 
because the first five did not fill out the walls of the -oom where 
they were usually hung), renouncing the preservation of an 
iconographic coherence. 

The long fifth chapter, like the preceding three which deal 
with the animals, offers a review of the symbolic meanings at- 
tributed in times past to the various plants represented in the 
tapestries. The work of identifying them did not have to be done 
by Freeman, but was accomplished chiefly in 1941 by two staff 
members of the New York Botanical Garden (E. J. Alexander and 
Carol Woodward), three years after Eleanor C. Marquand had 
already looked closely at the meaning of many. The material is 
very rich, but also in this case one need not think that the artist 
and beholder had all of the reported meanings in their minds 
when observing each of these plants. 


With chapter 6 one arrives at the problem of the identity of the 
first owner df the tapestries. The well-known monograms that 
are the clue to this are formed of two letters connected by a knot- 
ted cord. The monogram consisting of an A and a reversed, un- 
cial E ora, is woven at the corners and middle of each tapestry (in 
a few instances it has been lost due to cutting of the tapestries). 
The other, consisting of the letters F-R, is encountered only once, 
on one of the pieces of blue material used to replace the sky in the 
five tapestries that are lacking a millefleurs ground. To one’s dis- 
appointment, Freeman is unable to identify the individual or 
couple meant by the letters A-3, who clearly gave the commis- 
sion for the tapestries (an identification that is extremely dif- 
ficult, to be sure). She rejects Rorimer’s arguments for an iden- 
tification with Anne of Brittany — supposedly associated in the 
tapestries with her second husband, King Louis XII — but these 
were already controverted in the exhibition catalogue of 1973-74. 
She suggests (pp. 163ff.) that Marguerite de la Rochefoucauld 
may be recognized in two almost contemporary tapestries, now 
lost but known from watercolor copies in the Gaigniéres Collec- 
tion, but this identification is on shaky ground, given that por- 
traiture was not the strong suit of tapestry makers. 

Attribution of the original commission for the Hunt of the 
Unicorn to a member of the Rochefoucauld family (ibid.) is put 
in doubt by the lack, during the period to which the tapestries 
may be dated on grounds of style, of any Rochefoucaulds bear- 
ing names beginning with an A or an E, and because the arms 
barely visible on the collar of the dog in the first scene do not 
correspond with those of the Rochefoucauld, or any of their 
chief allies. The author wonders (p. 172) whether the arms on the 
tiny shield of the dog collar should not be read as the arms of 
Françoise de la Haye and her husband, Guillaume de la 
Rochefoucauld (cousin of Count François de la Rochefoucauld, 
the godfather of King Francis I). In a very doubtful identifica- 
tion, the second of the monograms has been referred to them too. 
This latter monogram, however, as well as another “FR” sewn 
onto a late 16th-century tapestry that still remains at Verteuil, 
cannot have been part of the original Unicorn Tapestries, since it 
is of a finer weave and uses metal threads of a somewhat dif- 
ferent composition than those in the tapestries. As a way out of 
this difficulty, it is suggested (p. 173ff.) that the monogram is a 
remnant of the valences of the putative bed decoration that sup- 
posedly accompanied the nucleus of five wall hangings, but this 
too is conjecture ‘and is difficult to accept. 

One avenue that may eventually lead to a solution of the rid- 
dle, it too suggested in the catalogue of 1973-74 although 
Freeman fails so to state (p. 167), is here explored, although 
without success. It is to interpret the letters A-E not as initials of 
the names of certain individuals but of their device. Examples 
that are cited include a token of Philipp the Handsome (with QV 
for “Qui Vouldra”’), a manuscript concerning a joust held at 
Westminster in 1510, and the well-known but thus far unex- 
plained devices of Philipp the Good (e-9), Jacques Coeur (R-G), 
Louis XII’s brother, Charles of France (A-E!), and of the Luxem- 
bourg family (9-e). A longer list will appear in my dissertation. 
_ Chapter 7, entitled “The Making of the Tapestries,” begins 
with an explanation, for those unfamiliar with the art, of the 
steps followed in the manufacture of a tapestry. The author 
thereafter returns to the difference, already noted, between the 


2G, Souchal, “Un Grand Peintre francais de la fin du XV® siècle: Le 
maître de la Chasse à la Licorne,” Revue de l'Art, No. 22, 1973, 22f. 
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Start of the Hunt and Captive Unicorn on the one hand and the 
five other scenes on the other. She continues by analyzing the 
style of the representations and associates it with that of late 
15th-century Parisian engravings, without, however, taking the 
least notice, except in a hasty note, of my extensive article on the 
subject.2 Here again is a case where another scholar worked on 
the same subject concurrently and independently. One may dis- 
agree with the results, but research of such seriousness deserves 
to be discussed if the account is to be up-to-date. It is all the more 
astonishing that one of the prints here compared with the New 
York tapestries (fig. 250) is of an entirely different style, and 
above all, that another article in the same issue of the same jour- 
nal, dealing with the teacher of the “Master of the Hunt of the 
Unicorn,” is paid great respect. 

Freeman acknowledges the resemblances between the Perseus 
tapestry (attributed by Crick-Kuntziger to the Master of the 
Lady with the Unicorn Tapestries at Paris) and the Cloisters 
Hunt of the Unicorn, with which I had already associated it. 
Nevertheless, she rejects the attribution to the same master of the 
cartoons for the Paris and Cloisters hangings. Most historians of 
art are unfortunately not sufficiently familiar with the technique 
of tapestry weaving to measure its influence on the art. Who, for 
instance, without prior knowledge of the dependence of the 
Trajan and Herkinbald Tapestries at Bern on the now lost Justice 
paintings by Rogier van der Weyden for the Brussels Town Hall, 
would think of attributing to this master of clear composition, 
subtle expression, and blended colors, the weavings at Bern, 
which, impressive as they are, cannot reproduce any of these 
qualities by virtue of the technique of tapestry itself? Who, in 
visiting the recent exhibition at the Grand Palais, “Jules Romain: 
L’Histoire de Scipion, tapisseries et dessins,” will not have ob- 
served the immense differences between the Gobelins and Brussels 
weavings of the same theme, due to their manufacture in two dif- 
ferent cities and studios? One hopes that these technical limita- 
tions will not be lost from view in the future. 

Freeman retains the date generally given to the Hunt of the 
Unicorn — ca. 1500 — and moves on to give an explanation of the 
method of weaving a tapestry. She concludes by considering the 
difficult question of the place of manufacture, inclining towards 
Brussels, as I did, once again before her, in the 1973-74 
catalogue. 

Chapter 8, “The Tapestries in the Inventories, Their Treat- 
ment During the French Revolution, and Their History in Later 
Years,” has been touched on above. Freeman had the good for- 
tune to find at the Archives Nationales at Paris the inventory 
taken in 1680 after the death of Duke Francois VI de la 
Rochefoucauld. As a result, we now know that the grande 
chambre of the famous author of the Maxims was hung with the 
Hunt of the Unicorn. Previously, it had not been possible to trace 
the tapestries further back than an inventory of 1728, in which 
they are described at the chateau of Verteuil. Eventually there 
followed the trials of the French Revolution, during which the 
now missing tops of the tapestries may have been cut off to 
remove the coats-of-arms, the aristocratic character of which 
would have been compromising in the eyes of suspicious 
citizens. This idea is rejected by Freeman (p. 163), who points out 
that Duke Louis Alexandre was assassinated in September, 1792, 
his mother and wife were imprisoned at Paris until the fall of 


3N. Reynaud, “Un Peintre francais cartonnier de tapisseries au XV° 
siècle: Henri de Vulon,” Revue de l'art, No. 22, 1973. 
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Robespierre, and the conciérge of the chateau was in jail as well. 
One wonders, still, if someone was not found to do this work. 
How, otherwise, can one explain that the sky was cut away along 
the tortuous line of the tree tops, except that in it there appeared 
coats-of-arms, as, for instance, in the tapestries of Famous 
Women, fragments af which are now at Boston. 

In sum, whereas certain parts of the book are extremely 
elaborate, the basic problems posed by the Hunt of the Unicorn 
remain unsolved and contemporary works of scholarship are not 
always cited. It is a pity that such should be one’s final judgment 
of a book of such magnificence. 

GENEVIEVE SOUCHAL 
Musée de Cluny 

6 Place Paul-Painlevé 
F 75005 Paris 


KURT BAUCH, Das mittelalterliche Grabbild, Berlin and New 
York, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1976. Pp. 388; 454 ills. 
DM. 335 


This book is admirable above all for the comprehensiveness with 
which it treats its theme. It is the first book dedicated specifically 
to medieval images af the deceased within a funerary context, 
although other important works (e.g. H. Keller, “Die Entstehung 
des Bildnisses am Ende des Hochmittelalters,” Römisches 
Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, 1939; H. s'Jacob, Idealism and 
Realism, 1954; E. Panofsky, Tomb Sculpture, 1964) treat the 
subject from different points of view. Bauch’s knowledge of the 
material is vast. Examples are drawn from most countries in 
Western Europe and range in date from the first appearance of 
the genre at the end of the 11th century through the 15th cen- 
tury. The number of tombs illustrated exceeds four hundred, yet 
they have been culled, as the notes frequently attest, from a far 
larger stock of monuments familiar to the author. The organiza- 
tion of the book is lucid: Bauch proceeds in chronological order, 
yet within that larger framework he sometimes divides his 
material according to country, sometimes according to type. 
Written without preconceptions, by an author skeptical of 
generalizations and reluctant to translate coincidence into causa- 
tion, the book permits the monuments to speak for themselves. 

The book opens with considerations of a general nature. Dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages graves were banished from the church 
to the cloister or churchyard: exceptions were made only for 

- clerics from noble families and nobles who gave generously to 
the church in which they were buried. During the course of the 
13th century strictures against burial inside the church were 
gradually relaxed and people vied for burial sites as close as 
possible to the grave of a saint whose intercession was sought. In 
the 13th century independent tomb slabs commemorating 
women increased in number. Burghers first joined the nobility 
and ecclesiastical hierarchy as patrons of tombs in the 13th cen- 
tury; their numbers swelled during the next hundred years. 
Every tomb was inscribed with the name of the deceased and the 
day of his death: crucial information for the proper celebration 
of anniversaries. Sometimes the year of death was also given, but 
the age or birthdate of the defunct was apparently of no impor- 
tance. (Probably it was not often known.) Invariably the station 
of the deceased was marked by dress, insignia, and later, coats- 
of-arms. Even monks were concerned to make their ancestry 
known. 

The earliest medieval effigy belongs to the Tomb of Saint Isarn 
(d. 1048) from St.-Victor, Marseilles, but its strange form, direct- 
ly dependent upon an antique prototype, inspired no imitations. 
The bronze tomb slab of the Anti-king, Rudolf of Swabia (d. 


1080), in the Cathedral at Merseburg, on the other hand, was 
succeeded by numerous German effigies that resembled it. 
Whence came the revolutionary idea of decorating the cover of a 
tomb with a full-scale image in low relief of the deceased? Dehio 
and Panofsky traced the motif of the effigy to Early Christian 
floor mosaics in North Africa and Tarragona, in which the grave 
of the deceased was marked by a full-scale standing figure within 
a rectangular field. The analogies of motif and form are compel- 
ling — Rudolf of Swabia is also shown as though alive and in a 
standing pose — but as Bauch remarks, the gap between -he 4th 
and 12th centuries and Spain and Saxany was too wide to be 
crossed at a single leap (p. 307, n. 56). The gap between Saxony 
and Rome, the latter visited frequently by emperors and princes 
of the church, was much narrower. In this Bauch finds support 
for his postulation of the source of sculptured effigies in the ef- 
figies carved on the covers of ancient Roman sarcophagi, of 
which numerous examples presumably survived at Rome (p. 
15f.). The particular form adopted by the effigy of Rudolf, on 
the other hand, the stance and grasp of the regalia, aze similar to 
those on the scabbard of the imperial sword in Vienna, which is 
contemporary with the tomb. 

In France the earliest extant funerary portraits commemorated 
kings. The statues of Kings Louis IV d’Outremer and Lothair at 
St.-Rémi, Reims (ca. 1140) are unique examples at this date of the 
effigy in the form of a seated figure. French kings customarily 
preferred tomb slabs which, during the 12th century, showed the 
effigy as though standing, with open eyes, against a plain 
ground framed by simple moldings. The earliest of this type, 
from the 1170's, is dedicated to Childebert I in St.-Denis. More 
advanced than 12th-century German effigies, which derive in 
style from goldsmiths’ work, French effigies of the period are 
closely linked to contemporary monumental sculpture. 

Niche tombs (enfeux) first appear in France at the end of the 
12th century. The late 12th-century tomb of an archbishop 
(perhaps Rotrocus of Warwick, d. 1183) in the Cathedral at 
Rouen, contains all essential features of the niche temb: the ef- 
figy lying on a bier, eyes closed in death, hands crossed upon its 
chest; a representation of the funeral (originally painted on the 
wall behind the archbishop); a representation of the raising of 
the soul of the defunct to Heaven (at the keystone of the arch). 
The rear walls of enfeux often showed the deceased kneeling 
before the enthroned Christ or the Virgin; the motif can be traced 
as far back as the Tomb of Abbot Bego in Ste.-Fov, Conques, 
probably of 1107. The type of the enfeu spread through Spain in 
the 13th and 14th centuries but was rarely used in Germany. 
Towards the end of the 13th century, the enfeu was adopted in 
Italy and there decisively transformed. 

In the early 13th century the form of the French tomb slab was 
modified by certain innovations. Hands joined in prayer replaced 
the earlier orans gesture. Beneath the defunct’s head, a pillow, 
taken over from the enfeu, was introduced: that this was incon- 
sistent with the effigy’s erect posture seems to have made no dif- 
ference. The angels which perform the funeral rites in reliefs at 
the rear of the enfeu were made to hold the pillow on the tomb 
slab. These new motifs all appear in a series of more or less con- 
temporary tombs from the abbey church of Notre-Dame-de- 
Josaphat, Léves, which can be attributed to the hand or 
workshop of the so-called Master of the Kings’ Heacs, active ca. 
1220 on the portals of the south transept of Chartres Cathedral. 
In the Tomb of King Clovis I of ca. 1220 from Ste.-Geneviève, 
Paris, now St.-Denis, the effigy’s feet rest upon the back of a 
lion: this is the first example of an animal used as console. In the 
Tomb of Louis de France (d. 1260), from Notre Dame, Royau- 
mont, now St.-Denis, a dog makes its first appearance in this 


` 


role. The dog, along with the cushion beneath the effigy’s head, 
is presented as though set upon a horizontal surface, although 
the standing pose and pattern of folds of the effigy, as well as the 
architecture that enframes it, presuppose a vertical surface. This 
discrepancy was not to be resolved until the 15th century. Thé 
animal as console derived from the jamb figures on Gothic 
cathedral portals. But its meaning was not, as there, the conquest 
or defeat of something evil or inferior. Rather, the lion was sym- 
bolic of power and, as such, was a constant attribute of kings; 
the dog was a symbol of woman’s fidelity. But meanings were 
not immutable: a variety of animals or figures could serve as 
consoles, and dogs and lions could possess different, sometimes 
purely heraldic, meanings. 

English art did not contribute to the creation of the medieval 
effigy. The earliest monuments there date only from the late 12th 
century; indeed, the first tombstones in England were imported 
from the Netherlands. Even when, towards the middle of the 
13th century, the late Romanesque style was superseded by a 
Gothic style derived from Northern France, English tomb slabs 
retained their characteristic trapezoidal’ format (determined by 
the shape of coffins). Idiosyncratic types appear most frequently 
in England. Peculiar to England is the effigy, partially covered, as 
though by a blanket, by the outer face of the slab. (Bauch 
believes the resemblance of this type to the Tomb of Saint Isarn 
to be purely coincidental [p. 88].) The types of the knight’s tomb 
and the double tomb of wife and husband received their richest 
development in England. 

In the aged visage and anxious, questioning glance of Rudolf 
of Hapsburg (d. 1291) in Speyer Cathedral, Bauch perceives the 
first introduction of personal features into the schema of the ef- 
figy (p. 96f). The deceased was explicitly portrayed as dead for 
the first time north of the Alps in the effigy of Bishop Wolfhard 
von Rot (d. 1302) in the Cathedral, Augsburg: features are 
drawn and sunken, the hands are powerless, the pattern of folds 
is consistent with the figure’s recumbent pose. Hitherto all tomb 
slabs had presented a live effigy, and the effigies of French 
enfeux, intended to convey the idea of death, actually showed the 
deceased in a state indistinguishable from that of sleep. The 
representation of death comes from Italian tombs, as does the ex- 
traordinary inscription that names not only the defunct, but the 
sculptor and founder of the bronze effigy as well. 

Double tomb slabs of brothers and sisters appear in the early 
13th century. The earliest double tomb of husband and wife is 
that of Count Gerhard IJI of Guelders (d. 1229) and Margaret of 
Brabant (d. 1231) from the Miinster at Roermund, preserved 
only in a copy. The number of joint tombs of husbands and 
wives increased after ca. 1350, especially in Germany. In 
England, the handclasp — exceptional in French and German 
tombs — became the focus of the figural composition. 

The soldier’s calling found its justification and religious 
significance in the Crusades; it is probably then that the habit of 
representing the deceased in armor first was formed. Rulers and 
princes were regularly depicted as knights in armor: in France 
and England armor became the costume of an entire class. In the 
second quarter of the 13th century effigies of English knights 
were first presented with crossed legs. The resemblance between 
the knight's contorted pose and jamb figures with crossed legs 
indicates to Bauch the source of the motif (p. 128). Though used 
to animate the figures of early Gothic cathedral portals on the 
Continent, this remnant of late Romanesque movement was uni- 
versally rejected in French and German tombs of knights. In 
English tombs the pose of crossed legs was often combined with 
the action of drawing a sword. Thus the deceased was shown not 
only as alive, but fighting. In a unique composition from ca. 
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1320/1330 an English knight at Aldworth (Berks.) supports him- 
self on one elbow like an Etruscan effigy on the cover of his 
tomb. 

Although ancient examples of effigies were most accessible in 
Italy, Italians were the last to employ the effigy in tomb 
sculpture: until the later 13th century even the tombs of popes 
and emperors lacked images of the deceased. The first surviving 
example of an effigy occurs in the Tomb of Pope Clement IV (d. 
1268), finished by 1274 (not 1272) in S. Francesco, Viterbo. Frem 
French enfeux came the recumbent image of the cefunct on a 
bier, represented with eyes closed and hands crossed. But unlike 
French effigies, where death assumes the semblance of sleep, the 
features of the pope are marked by death. The tilting forward of 
the effigy for the sake of greater visibility, a device that subse- 
quently was adopted often in Italian tombs, distinguishes the ef- 
figy of Pope Clement from analogous French figures. The Gothic 
baldachin is also French. But rather than framing a niche, as in 
enfeux, it encloses sarcophagi placed in front of the wall, like the 
baldachin of the earlier Tomb of Cardinal Guglielmo Fieschi (d. 
1256) in S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, Rome. A late 17th-century 
engraving of the Tomb of Pope Clement records an inscription 
with the sculptor’s name, Petrus Oderisi. Bauch believes that 
Oderisi was responsible only for the sarcophagus directly 
beneath the effigy, still Romanesque in design. What is new and 
Gothic in the tomb he attributes to Arnolfo di Cambio working 
in collaboration with Oderisi (p. 142f). Attractive as this 
hypothesis may be to explain the juxtaposition of diverse styles, 
it is disproved by the absolute difference between the effigy of 
the pope and effigies securely assigned to Arnolfo. One need 
only note the abstracted, sharply faceted planes of Clement's 


‘face, the introduction of Cosmatesque ornament in the pon- 


tificial vestments, the Byzantine scheme of folds around the 
figure’s feet, to perceive the extent to which the style of the 
‘effigy is alien to works by Arnolfo. Arnolfo’s Tomb of Enrico 
Annibaldi (d. 1276) in S. Giovanni in Laterano, Rome, contains 
the first Italian example of the deathbed and the first depiction of 
the funeral ceremony, performed here by six small figures of 
priests ranged behind the effigy. Again, the source is French. In 
the Tomb of Cardinal Guillaume de Bray (d. 1282) in S. 
Domenico, Orvieto, Arnolfo provided the effigy with the con- 
fined setting of a bed-chamber whose curtains are drawn apart 
by two deacons. For this motif, which was to last well into the 
15th century, there are no recognizable prototypes. The motif of 
the foreshortened effigy carved on the vertical face of the sar- 
cophagus may also be an invention of Arnolfo’s if the earliest ex- 
ample of this type (the tomb of a bishop or abbot in the Museo 
Bardini, Florence) is indeed a product of his shop, as claimed. 
Such effigies are probably to be understood as a reduction of the 
funeral ceremony first depicted on the front faces of French sar- 
cophagi in the 12th century. Be that as it may, it was Arnolfo’s 
papal tombs that set the standard for monumental Italian 
sepulchers throughout the 14th century. 

Towards the middle of the 13th century there originated the 
practice of representing the defunct twice. In addition to the 
customary recumbent effigy, the deceased, in the same scale, was 
shown upright, either sitting or standing. Large. freestanding 
statues of individuals are interpreted by Bauch as possessing a 
funerary, rather than a votive, significance, even where thev do 
not occur within the context of a tomb, as in the series of foun- 
ders in the west choir of Naumburg Cathedral (p. 166f), or the 
statue of Enrico Scrovegni in the Sacristy of the Arena Chepel, 
Padua (p. 175f). The double image was used to contrast life and 
death, or the secular and religious life of the person com- 
memorated (as in the earliest example, the Tomb of Jean de 
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France, d. 1243, originally in Notre Dame, Royaumont). A 
second, life-size image of the Pope was included by Arnolfo in 
his Tomb of Boniface VIII (d. 1303), completed in 1300 for St. 
Peter’s, Rome. The pose and position of the partly destroyed 
figure can no longer be reconstructed. In the Tomb of Henry VII 
(d. 1313) carved by Tino da Camaino in 1315 for the Duomo, 
Pisa, the seated figure of the Emperor was flanked by those of 
four smaller standing counsellors. In his Tomb of Archbishop 
Antonio degli Orsi (d. 1320), Duomo, Florence, Tino apparently 
represented the seated prelate at the very moment of death, to 
which he is known to have succumbed while attending a 
meeting. This image remained unique. In his numerous tombs 
for members of the family and Neapolitan court of King Robert 
of Anjou, Tino introduced a seated image of the deceased flanked 
by members of his family. Carved in relief, these embellished the 
front face of the sarcophagus. 

The idea of the living man was even more vividly conveyed by 
his equestrian portrait. The earliest freestanding equestrian tomb 
figures are those of the Scala dynasty in Verona. The Tomb of 
Can Grande della Scala, S. Maria Antica, Verona, dates from ca. 
1340. Freestanding equestrian figures were preceded by riders in 
relief on stelae and tombs. From French, English, and German 
seals and coins of the 12th and 13th centuries came images in 
which the horse rears while the knight lifts his sword. The 
calmly stepping horse whose rider, like a ruler, sits erect holding 
a staff, derived from classical monuments via the wooden votive 
Monument of Philip IV or VI, formerly in Notre Dame, Paris. It 
is this type that was followed by the Scala Monuments and the 
equestrian portrait of Bernabò Visconti, now in the Castello 
Sforzesco in Milan. 

In the course of the 13th century the portrait of the dead 
emerged in a setting independent of the grave. The epitaph, 
generally carved in relief but sometimes painted, and installed on 
the wall of the church, showed the deceased kneeling in prayer 
before a saint or the enthroned Madonna. Although such images 
resemble the compositions of altarpieces in which donors appear, 
the meaning of epitaphs is different. As a memorial to the dead, 
epitaphs served no purpose in the function of the cult and 
begged intercession only for those represented. The genre 
derived from the simple slabs containing the name and day of 
death of deceased brethren which spread over the walls of 
cloisters and convent mortuaries already in Frankish times; even 
after the figural composition became the focus of the epitaph, its 
inscription remained essential. Originating in the great cities of 
the Empire (Erfurt and Augsburg, then Nuremberg and 
Wiirzburg), the genre blossomed in the Netherlands. The 
epitaph offered a field of portraiture without pretensions to 
monumentality. The deceased, oriented towards the object of his 
devotions, yet turned forward in three-quarter view, addressed 
the observer close at hand. The relationship established thus be- 
tween sitter and beholder presaged the intimacy afforded by the 
compositional format evolved for portraits by Jan van Eyck. 

Verisimilitude became a criterion or goal in the portrayal of the 
effigy late in the history of funerary sculpture, indeed, long after 
artists had demonstrated their desire and ability to produce ac- 
curate likenesses in other fields of portraiture. Bauch credits 
André Beauneveu and his Tombs of Philip VI (d. 1350), Jean le 
Bon (d. 1364), and Charles V (d. 1380), all erected by order of 
Charles V in 1364 in St.-Denis, with the first reproduction of the 
actual physiognomy of the deceased (p. 217f). (The requirements 
of verisimilitude did not extend to the remainder of the figure.) 
Hitherto, the appearance of the deceased had been generalized, 
not because sculptors abstracted or idealized the physiognomy of 
their subject, but because they worked from types, without 


reference to the subject’s appearance. Thus effigies were similar 
to the deceased in the medieval sense, that is, in the sense in 
which they stood for the deceased, but not in the modern sense 
of resemblance or similitude. The features that differentiated one 
effigy from another were those which characterizec the deceased 
not as an individual, but as a member of a particular class: as 
ruler, member of a certain family, donor, warrior, pope. bishop, 
abbot, monk. Only by distinctions of age was the type qualified, 
although even here the age of the deceased at death and the age at 
which he was portrayed often differed radically. (Bauch rightly 
disputes the oft-repeated statement that the deceased was 
customarily represented at the age of 33, the age at which Christ 
was resurrected [p. 229].) 

Germany, too, witnessed an important innovation in funerary 
sculpture around the middle of the 14th century, namely, the in- 
troduction of the upright tomb slab. Its origin cannot be ex- 
plained by the disappearance of available space in the pavements 
of churches, for the earliest wall slabs were accompanied by 
tomb slabs. Rather, the explanation lies in a sudden refusal to 
tolerate the contradiction, now heightened by the more accurate 
description of anatomy and drapery, inherent in zhe standing 
pose and supine position of the effigy. The earliest examples of 
effigies intended for an upright position belong to tre Tombs of 
Bishop Otto von Wolfskehl (d. 1343) and Bishop Friedrich von 
Hohenlohe (d. 1352), both in the Cathedral of Würzburg. A 
corollary of the orthogonal view of the effigy was the new illu- 
sion of a spatial ambience. As in the epitaph, the wall slab dis- 
solved the connection between funerary monument and grave. 
But unlike the epitaph, the significance of the standing, living ef- 
figy, surrounded by the attributes of his station, was retrospec- 
tive, not proleptic. 

Around the middle of the 14th century a third new type was 
introduced into the repertory of funerary sculpture: the transi or 
image of the corpse. The transi assumed a variety of forms: 
enshrouded body, nude cadaver eaten by toads and worms, 
emaciated corpse or skeleton. Representing the body without its 
soul, it betrayed a terrible anxiety, no longer in the face of the 
Last Judgment, but ‘rather in the face of death itself. In many 
tombs the transi occurs in conjunction with the more usual 
recumbent effigy beneath which it is placed. Kantorowicz inter- 
preted this double presentation of the defunct as a reflection of 
the royal funeral rite in which an effigy of the king of wood or 
wax, decked out with his hair and clothes, was displayed above 
his coffin: the upper effigy in a double tomb thus ccrresponded 
to the image of the deceased, the lower effigy to the body itself. 
But, as Bauch points out, it was the upper effigy that was 
traditional and is therefore not to be explained by a funerary 
ritual unknown before the middle of the 14th century Mo:eover, 
kings and bishops were buried in the habiliments of their office, 
not nude. Rather, the combination of effigy and transi is but 
another form of the two-fold representation of the deceased, 
current since the middle of the 13th century (p. 258). 

During the late Gothic period the tcmb types already for- 
mulated were developed but not fundamentally changed. 
Physiognomic fidelity became a requisite of tombs. In spite of the 
new impulse toward consistency manifested in the invention of 
the wall slab, the most common funerary type remained that of 
the recumbent effigy with pillow and animal console, yet depic- 
ted as though standing, sometimes within an architectural 
framework. Only towards the very end of this period, as the 
Middle Ages yielded to the Renaissance, did the delineation of 
the recumbent effigy attain to that degree of logicality intreduced 
a century earlier into the portrayal of the upright e=figy. 

This book will be of interest not only to the student of 


mecieval sculpture but to the historian of the Renaissance as 
wel, for it elucidates the development of every kind of effigy en- 
countered in the Renaissance with one significant exception. 
Apart from brief mention of the tombstone from Gondorf in the 
Rheinisches Landesmuseum, Bonn, the bust-length image of the 
def-inct in a roundel does not figure in this book. One must 
assume that the type was a Renaissance invention. In the 15th 
century, two versions of the type can be distinguished: the bust- 
length profile portrait derived from ancient coins, and the frontal 
rep-esentation showing the figure truncated at any place be- 
tween the shoulders and the waist. This latter type comes from 
the imago clipeata of ancient Roman sarcophagi. Artists are 
neatly always commemorated by an image of this type, although 
it can be found later in the tombs of other people too. Epitaphs 
on artists’ tombs do not express the defunct’s piety but, rather, 
extol his unique achievement as a means of publishing his fame. 
It is a topos of humanistic writing that fame confers immortality, 
diferent in kind from the immortality of the soul resurrected to 
ete-nal life in Heaven, but no less desirable. As a class, artists 
weze not commemorated by tombs in the Middle Ages. When 
memorials to them began to be commissioned in the 15th cen- 
tury, all images traditionally associated with the tomb and thus 
with death were rejected in favor of a type that, though it too 
derived from funerary monuments, savored so strongly of 
classical antiquity that it could not but have reminded the 
beholder, first and foremost, of the perdurability of art and thus 
the perpetuity of fame. The bust of a living person in a roundel 
must have seemed far more suited to convey the idea of immor- 
talty achieved through fame than a recumbent effigy, eyes 
clesed in death, even if Renaissance artists were unaware of the 
connotations of virtù borne by the imago clipeata in Roman sar- 
cophagi. 

Dne might have wished that Bauch had discussed more amply 
the location within the church of the monuments he cites. 
Nowhere does he substantiate the statement made in the in- 
trcduction that the tomb of the founder stood on the most 
favored spot within the church, frequently on the axis of the 
chair before the high altar (p. 9). Quite by chance we learn that 
Eterhard, Burkhard, and Ita von Nellenburg, founders of the 
M-inster of Schaffhausen, were interred before its altar and that 
the founders, Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
Mathilde of England were buried in the middle of the Cathedral 
at Brunswick. Are there other such examples? Did the tradition 
penetrate to Italy? The answers to such questions would permit 
us. for instance, to place within a historical context the disposi- 
ticn that Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, made for his burial in 
S. Lorenzo, Florence, at the crossing of the church, beneath the 
deme and in front of the high altar, a disposition that has seemed 
til now an unqualified expression of the hubris of a Renaissance 
ruler. 

Also missing from Bauch’s text are iconographical interpreta- 
ticns based on literary or historical sources. The transis are a case 
in point whose several layers of meaning, amply documented by 
literary sources, demand far more exegesis than they receive. 
One wonders how the author would have explained Bernabò 
Visconti’s adoption for his sarcophagus, erected before his death 
in S. Giovanni in Conca, Milan, of the form and siting 
customarily employed for saints’ shrines. Perhaps the author 
thought that the straightforward descriptive account of the 
typology and development of the effigy would suffer from inter- 
pretative and potentially subjective explication. Or perhaps he 
hed reserved a discussion of the meanings of the various types of 
effigies for a conclusion, the absence of which is keenly felt. 
Bauch died in March, 1975, over a year before the book ap- 
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peared. Several minor flaws are probably to be explained by its 
posthumous publication. Typographical errors and slips of the 
pen are numerous. The captions beneath illustrations are 
singularly uninformative and there is no list of illustrations to 
compensate for them. The index is not complete. The 
photographs chosen for illustration are not invariably the best 
extant and are sometimes insufficient to enable the reader to 
follow the author’s argument. Nevertheless, the book is in- 
valuable for its wealth of information, which is organized in- 
telligently and presented without prejudice; it provides both an 
encyclopedia and guide for the student of sepulchral art. 
ANNE MARKHAM SCHULZ 
Providence, Rhode Island 


ALISTAIR SMART, The Dawn of Italian Painting 1250-1400, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 152; 183 
ills. $29.50; $14.95 paper 


The need for an introductory-level textbook dealing comprehen- 
sively with Italian trecento art has long been felt by teachers and 
students alike. Although several fine texts dealing with the 
quattrocento are available, anyone interested in the earlier 
period is severely restricted. Robert Oertel's Early Italian 
Painting to 1400 is now dated and Oertel’s rejection of the at- 
tribution of the Bardi Chapel frescoes to Giotto has put off many 
would-be users of his book. John White’s Art and Architecture 
in Italy 1250-1400, a thorough study, is too scholarly and too ex- 
pensive for general classroom use. 

Alistair Smart’s attempt “to provide an introduction to the 
period [from about 1250 to about 1400] which will appeal both to 
students and to the general reader” (preface, p. viii) is most 
welcome. The aim of surveying /talian art as a more general 
phenomenon than simply Roman, Florentine, Sienese, Venetian 
art, etc., while complicating the task of the author, is undoub:ed- 
ly a wise choice, for although early Italian art exhibits strong 
regional characteristics, there are also widespread exchanges of 
ideas that are all too often overlooked in the pursuit of narrower 
issues. To strike a sensible balance between an integrated study 
of art on the Italian peninsula over a 150-year period and the in- 
troductory nature of the text is not an easy task. Smart has 
chosen to highlight the major accomplishments of the principal 
regional schools, with references to the migrations of artists into 
new territories, without elaborating at length upon the individual 
influences of one particular artist upon another. Given the scope 
of this book and its stated purpose, this seems to be a judicious 
solution. 

Chapters are devoted to early central Italian painting, the 
Roman school of the late dugento, and to non-Tuscan trecento 
painting, but fully two-thirds of the text is dedicated to Tuscan 
art of the trecento. Given the supreme importance of this 
painting to the development of Italian art generally, this does not 
seem to be a disproportionate arrangement. Within this scheme, 
however, there are several questionable placements. Why, for in- 
stance, is Arnolfo di Cambio treated at length under “Cavallini 
and the Roman School’’? Although Arnolfo worked in Rome, he 
is primarily a Florentine sculptor. (One might also question the 
appropriateness of an extensive treatment of a sculptor at allina 
book devoted to painting.) Or why, in a chapter titled “Simone 
Martini and His Followers in Siena,” is Lippo Memmi the only 
Sienese follower of Simone to be treated whereas Simone’s in- 
fluence in Avignon is discussed at length? In the chapter entitled 
“Late Dugento Painting in Central Italy,” the author discusses 
Cimabue’s $. Trinità Madonna, and then enters upon a com- 
parison with Giotto’s Ognissanti Madonna of some 25 years 
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later. It would seem more reasonable to wait for this discussion 
until the appropriate moment in Giotto’s career is discussed, 
three chapters later, so that the presumed neophyte reader will be 
able to place both works in their contexts. 

The choice of select bibliography is always a matter of some 
contention among scholars, for opinions will differ as to which 
works constitute the essential bibliography on a given topic. 
Although exception might be taken to the inclusion or omission 
of an individual work, Smart's selection generally seems to be 
balanced and sufficiently thorough to meet the needs of a general 
audience. 

In treating the book as an introductory text, the author has 
chosen to omit all footnotes. Although this makes for a less en- 
cumbered reading, there are places where explanatory notes 
would be useful and references to works cited certainly need to 
be made explicit. Smart frequently names an author only by sur- 
name (e.g., p. 47 “It is possible, as Gioseffi has attempted to 
prove ...”), apparently assuming that the “student or general 
reader” will recognize the source. Since the bibliography is 
arranged under various topic headings, rather than 
alphabetically by author, it becomes all but impossible for the in- 
terested reader to pursue such references further. 

The text is illustrated with 183 plates, 15 of them in color. Un- 
fortunately, the quality of the reproductions is quite poor. The 
color plates are excessively red and in several instances the 
registration is off, giving badly distorted impressions of the 
works. The black and white reproductions are of only slightly 
better quality, with low contrast generally obliterating subtleties 
of definition and contour. In many cases old photographs were 
used, although fresher ones (often showing works since recent 
cleanings and restorations) are available. The arrangement of 
plates is also inexplicable in many cases, following neither the or- 
der of citation within the text, nor the chronology of production, 
nor the need for judicious juxtapositioning of works on the page. 

Exception must be taken to the handling of much of the 
material in the book. There is room in a scholarly discipline for 
disagreement, for the rejection of traditional views, and for the 
presentation of new ideas, but controversial views should be 
reserved for the- appropriate forum, where they may be 
recognized and debated by knowledgeable persons. In an in- 
troductory text, such opinions, if presented at all, should at least 
be identified as opinions open to question. Smart frequently pre- 
sents his personal views as if they were facts, leading the ‘’stu- 
dent or general reader” to accept as fact, on the authority of the 
author’s voice, what is purely supposition on his part. For in- 
stance, on p. 126, the author claims that ‘’Starnina is known to 
have worked in collaboration with Agnolo Gaddi at Empoli. ...” 
There is no evidence that Agnolo ever worked in Empoli, and at 
any rate the work that has been attributed to Starnina in the 
church of S. Stefano there has been dated to ca. 1409, more than 
a decade after Agnolo’s death. The presumed collaboration be- 
tween Agnolo and Starnina in the Castellani Chapel in S. Croce, 
Florence, is highly tentative and has generally been rejected in 
spite of Vasari’s testimony. Elsewhere (p. 121) Smart writes that 
“Antonio Veneziano left his native Venice as a young man to 
become a pupil of Taddeo Gaddi.” Although Vasari states that 
Antonio followed Agnolo Gaddi back to Florence, an obvious 
error on his part, there is no evidence of a teacher-pupil 
relationship between Taddeo and Antonio even if such a 
relationship is likely. 

In many instances, Smart demonstrates a serious lack of 
familiarity with the material of the text. Some such statements 
merely show a lack of knowledge of the current state of research 
and might be forgivable, were it not that in his preface the author 


himself points out the importance of “the past two decades or 
so” in advancing our knowledge of early Italian painting. He 
speaks, for instance, of the remains of Simone Martini’s frescoes 
for the portico of Notre-Dame-des-Doms in Avignon as if they 
were still in situ (p. 96), when in fact they were detached in 1960 
and placed within the Papal Palace where they can 5e examined 
at eye-level. Smart speaks of Bernardo Daddi’s polyptych for the 
Florentine church of S. Pancrazio with “the present rectangular 
frame being an ugly nineteenth-century addition’ and he il- 
lustrates it in this condition (p. 73 and fig. 85). The frame was 
removed several years ago and the panels are displayed in the Uf- 
fizi unframed. He identifies the right-hand saint in Fietro Loren- 
zetti’s Carmellite Altarpiece as Saint Anthony Abbct (p. 99 and 
fig. 114), although a cleaning of the panel in 1936(!) revealed that 
the figure had been overpainted to make it into Saint Anthony, 
whereas it was originally the Prophet Elias dressed in the Car- 
melite habit, as a close look at fig. 114. taken after cleaning, 
quickly reveals. 

In speaking of Taddeo Gaddi’s quatrefoil panels for the 
sacristy cupboards of S. Croce (p. 83), the author claims, “This 
work, which is now in the Accademia (apart from one panel at 
Munich), comprises a lunette containing an Ascension and an 
Annunciation, twelve quatrefoil panels representing “urther 
scenes from the life of Christ and ten such panels devoted to the 
legend of St. Francis.” But there are two panels in Munich (the 
Death of the Knight of Celano and Saint Francis Before the 
Sultan) and two more in Berlin (the Pentecost and Raising of a 
Child), making a total of 13 quatrefoils each of the lives of 
Christ and of Saint Francis. Such a small error in arithmetic may 
seem trivial, but it masks the omission that the 13 scenes 
from each life can be paired in a direct correspondence of the life 
of Saint Francis to that of Christ, an important consideration in 
Franciscan iconography. Smart then goes on, in speaking 
of the panel of the Crèche at Greccio, to say that Gaddi “has 
obscured the important circumstance that St. Francis (as we are 
told in the Legenda Major) was himself the celebrant.” Saint 
Francis was never ordained a priest and thus could nat have been 
the celebrant of the Christmas Mass. In fact, the Legenda Major 
(chap. x:7) specifically states: “and Francis, who was a deacon, 
sang the Gospel” and Gaddi depicts Francis in the dalmatic of a 
deacon, following the legend exactly. 

Smart also tells us (p. 61) that Taddec Gaddi was “Giotto's 
pupil, assistant and son-in-law.” If Taddeo was Giotio’s son-in- 
law, Agnolo Gaddi must have been Giotto’s grandson, a fact that 
Cennino Cennini failed to note, although he tried to enhance the 
status of Agnolo, his own teacher, as much as possible. What 
Cennino does say is that Taddeo was baptized with Giotto 
standing as godfather, a far different matter. 

If raw, factual data is treated so carelessly, how wary must we 
be of the interpretation of that data. As an introductory text for 
the teaching of early Renaissance painting, the book is virtually 
useless. No teacher would want to use a book whose information 
cannot be trusted as a basic text for uninitiated students who do 
not yet have the critical capacities to question misrepresented or 
misinterpreted facts or outright errors in factual presentation. 

The long overdue introductory text for Italian trecento 
painting will continue to be awaited by those interested in the 
period, both students and teachers. Alistair Smart’s book does 
not measure up to the criteria it lays down for itself in the in- 
troduction nor does it measure up to more general criteria for an 
introductory text. 

JAMES G, CZARNECKI 
State University College, 
Potsdam, New York 13676 


RAB HATFIELD, Botticelli’s Uffizi ‘Adoration’: A Study in 
Pictorial Content (Princeton Essays on the Arts, 11), Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 150; 68 
ills. + 1 fold-out col. pl. $16 


Given the current trend toward monographs on individual works 
of art, it comes as no surprise to find a study devoted entirely to 
the Uffizi Adoration of the Magi among the new Botticelli 
publications. Although it was praised by writers as early as the 
16th century, consensus has never been reached on the panel’s 
date and discussion has been minimal on its iconography and its 
stylistic importance for contemporaries such as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Filippino Lippi. By revaluating documentary evidence 
on the patron, Rab Hatfield has attempted to redate the 
Adoration more securely than stylistic analysis has allowed. 
Most of his attention, however, is focused upon the iconography 
of the painting as it relates to the theological and social context of 
the period. The author comes to his subject experienced as a 
scholar of both 15th-century Central Italian portraiture and the 
Confraternity of the Magi in Florence.t These interests dominate 
the present book. 

Hatfield has organized the text of 150 pages into four chapters, 
which treat respectively the patronage, the symbolism, the por- 
traits, and the composition of the painting. Documents and early 
descriptions of the Adoration in the Dominican priory of S. 
Maria Novella in Florence are included in two appendixes. Sixty- 
eight modest black-and-white photographs of details and com- 
parative material accompany the text. The single fold-out color 
plate adequately reflects the yellowed condition of the small 
painting as it hangs today in the elaborately renovated Botticelli 
room of the Uffizi. 

In chapter 1, Hatfield documents the biography of Botticelli’s 
patron, Guasparre dal Lama, as it relates to his acquisition of 
tomb and altar space in S. Maria Novella. Guasparre had ob- 
tained his new “chapel,” dedicated to “the three Magi on the 
Day of the Epiphany of Our Lord, Jesus Christ,” by the time he 
drew up his first will on May 29, 1469. Presumably he financed 
its decoration until January 31, 1476, when the banker's guild 
found their broker guilty of fraud and cut off his major income. 
In addition, Hatfield has found that Guasparre was elected Cap- 
tain of the Confraternity of Saint Peter Martyr in August, 1472, 
a position possible only for those in possession of a tomb site in 
the church. The documents also show that the patron began to 
limit his financial involvement with the chapel once he remarried 
and expected a child. The author concludes that Botticelli’s 
Adoration could have been commissioned as early as 1469, 
probably by 1472, and not later than 1476. The appendix con- 
tains transcriptions of Guasparre’s three wills, his condemnation 
for fraud by the Arte del Cambio, the receipt of his second wife's 
dowry, and an agreement between her and the priory for the 
maintenance of the chapel. All of this documentary material on 
the patron’s financial status and his relationship to S. Maria 
Novella is new. 

Curiously, however, Hatfield discusses neither the lack of a 
contract between Botticelli and Guasparre to paint the 
Adoration, nor the absence of reference to the painting among 
Guasparre’s papers. This silence toward Botticelli and his altar- 
piece seems unusual if Hatfield is correct in assuming the patron 
intended the portrait-laden painting to indicate his own 


1 Rab Hatfield, “The Compagnia de’Magi,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, xxxn. 1970, 107f; “Five Early Renaissance Por- 
traits,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1965, 315f. 
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prominence in Florence and to flatter the Medici family. The 
author also does not question the small scale of the altarpiece, 
although he mentions it. Its dimensions (111 X 134cm) contrast 
with the size of the average Florentine altarpiece from these years 
(Antonio del Pollaiuolo’s Saints Eustace, James, and Vincent, 172 
X 179cm [1466-67], and his Saint Sebastian, 289 X 200cm 
[1475]; Leonardo’s Adoration, 243 X 246cm [ca. 1481]; and 
earlier, Fra Angelico’s S. Marco Altar, 180 X 202cm [1437-38}). 
Despite these qualifications, this chapter constitutes the best part 
of Hatfield’s book. 

The remaining three chapters treat pictorial content and form. 
Rather than beginning with a careful analysis of Botticelli’s com- 
position and its relationship to Tuscan tradition, Hatfield 
reserves this discussion until chapter 4 and first treats the 
religious symbolism and portraiture. This decision was unfor- 
tunate, since the author considers the composition a significant 
indication of a new orthodoxy present in the work. Simply with 
respect to the book’s organization, an initial description of the 
painting would have reduced repetition. 

Hatfield begins chapter 2, devoted to religious symbolism, by 
reviewing the theological tradition in which the Epiphany repre- 
sents the Eucharist. He explains in detail the purpose of gifts 
from the Magi to the Christ Child as symbolic offerings by the 
faithful to the Body of Christ. The meaning of the Adoration as a 
“figuration” of the Eucharist can be documented in 15th-century 
church doctrine, liturgy, and even popular sources. Although 
Hatfield should be credited for reminding readers of a theological 
significance often ignored by art historians, his discussion con- 
fuses rather than clarifies the matter. The author omits any 
systematic discussion of earlier visual traditions and plunges into 
the iconographical peculiarities he sees in Botticelli’s painting: an 
emphasis upon the “ceremonious presentation of the gifts”; an 
implication of orthodoxy and liturgical significance in the cen- 
tralized composition; an allusion to the sanctity of Christ in the 
presence of veils over hands or gifts; and an unusual dominance 
of the ruins in this painting. The suggestion is made that these 
exceptional features may derive from the Dominican Order at S. 
Maria Novella in Florence, which is known to have had a special 
veneration for the Eucharist. Unfortunately, Hatfield has no: in- 
vestigated his textual sources enough. Despite the importance of 
the Dominicans’ general devotion to the Eucharist, the auchor 
should have established a closer tie between Dominican 
theological positions and Botticelli’s particular representation of 
the Epiphany. Several Dominicans are cited as authors of com- 
mentaries on the Eucharist, yet their writings are not analyzed. 
One comes away wishing to know how Fra Giovanni di Carlo’s 
writings on the Corpus Domini may have specifically affected 
Botticelli’s iconography. 

Certainly, the subject is complex and made more so in this in- 
stance by treatises on the Eucharist by both Dominicans and 
Franciscans. One of the most famous was the Tractatus de 
Sanguine Christi, written by the former Master General of the 
Franciscans, Francesco della Rovere (the later Pope Sixtus IV), 
which appeared during the very years the painting may have 
been done, 1471 or 1472.2 In addition, Hatfield tries to credit par- 
ticular Dominicans in Florence with a knowledge of the cult of 
the Magi in Cologne because of their travel to this northern city. 
Since Dominicans traveled and studied widely among the 


2 Francesco della Rovere, “De Sanguine Christi. De Potentia Dei,” ms. Vat. 
lat. 1051 (1467-1470). 
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various European studia of their Order, many could have been 
familiar with this famous cult center. Casual association with 
Cologne cannot be used as evidence for a special interest in the 
Eucharist among Dominicans in Florence. Perhaps if Hatfield 
had given more attention to the Dominican studium generale at 
S. Maria Novella and to the treatises produced and used there, he 
might have been able to clarify the important question of 
whether or not a greater orthodoxy is truly present in Botticelli’s 
work, and whether or not this depends on local Dominican 
theologians. As the text stands, there is only a general, not a 
specific, basis for a determining link between the Order and the 
iconography of the painting. 

The best connection Hatfield makes between the Florentine in- 
stitutions associated with the Dominicans, and the theological 
content of the painting is with the lay society of the Compagnia 
de’Magi, headquartered in the Dominican Observant priory of S. 
Marco. Traditionally, the Confraternity paraded in costume 
through the Florentine streets on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
enacting the entry of the Magi. Hatfield has found that this 
group changed its mede of celebration around 1470, when it end- 
ed its elaborate procession and commemorated the religious 
feast by more devotional activities. Sermons given to the group, 
such as the one by Pier Filippo Pandolfini that is quoted by Hat- 
field, show this change and reaffirm the organization’s esteem of 
the Magi as “exemplars of Eucharistic devotion.” Given Hat- 
field’s evidence, the devotional character of the painting can be 
explained more convincingly through Guasparre’s connection 
with this Confraternity and its changing orientation than 
through purely Dominican theological connections at S. Maria 
Novella. 

The third chapter treats the question of whether or not por- 
traits are represented in the Adoration. Sixteenth-century writers 
believed the painting included specific portraits of the Medici as 
the Magi. Of their identifications, only that of the central, eldest 
Magus as a portrait of Cosimo il Vecchio has been generally ac- 
cepted. The vexing question remains, did Botticelli represent 
stock types for the three Magi, or portraits? Certainly the 
emergence of the portrait as a component of pictorial narrative in 
the third quarter of the century invites a search for identifica- 
tions. Quite persuasively, Hatfield approaches this puzzle from 
his interpretation of the Epiphany, in which the Magi represent 
the faithful. Since the Medici were associated closely with the 
Confraternity of the Magi, Hatfield proposes that the three kings 
in the painting serve as ‘‘emblematic representatives of the 
Medici.” This suggestion allows the figures to be both portraits 
and types. The idea is ingenious, but the argument is unconvinc- 
ing. Hatfield accepts the central Magus as Cosimo, then ten- 
tatively proposes the middle Magus to be Carlo de’Medici, il- 
legitimate son of Cosimo. The author bases both identifications 
on similarities between Botticelli’s figures and contemporary 
portraits. Conclusive proof remains as elusive as it has always 
been on this subject. Hatfield believes Caspar, the third and 
youngest Magus, is a type. The serious problem begins here. 
Hatfield suggests that the “key portrait figure” actually stands 
behind Caspar, and is not Giuliano but Lorenzo de’Medici. This 
proposal rests not so much on a direct identification of the 
profile as it does on a precedent of parallel portraits, one 


3E. H. Gombrich, “The Early Medici as Patrons of Art: A Survey of 
Primary Sources,” in Norm and Form: Studies in the Art of the 
Renaissance, London, 1966, 35f, esp. 50, where it is suggested that 


idealized and one naturalistic, which Hatfield finde in Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s Magi in the Medici Palace chapel frescoes The author 
accepts once again the long disputed identification of Gozzoli’s 
young Magus on a white horse as Lorenzo, partially because of 
the imprese on the horse’s gear and in the nearby foliage. The 
primary reason is that Hatfield interpreis Gozzoli’s figure as an 
“ideal” image “under the sign of Caspar” (Lorenzo's birthday 
occurred on the Feast day of Caspar) and identifies the actual 
likeness of Lorenzo with the young horseman in -he frescoed 
crowd in the rear rather than in the front line o? equestrian 
figures where Gombrich located him.? This procedure of 
associative “effigies-imago’’ portraiture is then applied to Bot- 
ticelli’s Adoration. Hatfield labels the Magus Caspar, as the 
idealized image. This figure of Caspar then casts associative 
identification not only over the tall figure of Lorenza in back but 
also on Guasparre dal Lama farther to the right. Caspar proves to 
be the “namesake” of Guasparre. Finally, Hatfield calls both 
Giuliano (here identified as the young man with the sword on the 
left) and Lorenzo, “standard images of a type of jeunesse dorée.” 
Throughout the entire discussion, he continues io question 
whether the Medici are present at all. The result is a series of 
hypotheses, suggested with daring, doubted with candor, and 
supported with both dangerous methodology amd minimal 
evidence. 

Hatfield suggests that either Guasparre or Botticelli may have 
been responsible for the decision to include the Med ci portraits. 
I find the idea untenable that the artist would initiate such a plan. 
More acceptable is Hatfield’s correlation between the changing 
status of the Medici and attitudes of the Confraternity: the 
Medici are now lauded by Florentine humanists such as Ficino, 
and the Confraternity, absorbed in spiritual salvation, venerates 
the Magi as exempla for spiritual guidance. These rwo cultural 
changes in Florence around 1470, Hatfield suggests, affected 
Botticelli’s approach to the traditional theme of the Adoration. 
The increased status of the Medici family sanctioned the artists 
portrayal of them as Magi (and as exempla), while the Confrater- 
nity’s new piety encouraged a tableau-like format. 

What attention Hatfield gives to the compositon and its 
precedents comes in chapter 4, although references to the cen- 
tralized, triangular organization have occurred, o? necessity, 
from the beginning. Hatfield’s thesis is that Botticelli’s cen- 
tralized composition, a departure from laterally orgarized Adora- 
tions, indicates a more than “doctrinaire” religious attitude, just 
as the Confraternity’s change after 1470 from a secular proces- 
sion to a more devotional form of celebration seems to have 
reflected an increased piety. Long ago Millard Meiss drew similar 
parallels between centralized and hieratic pictorial compositions 
and contemporary religious ideas in trecento Tuscany.‘ His study 
was remarkable for the breadth of carefully analyzed literary and 
pictorial evidence that he brought to bear on the question. An 
equal grasp of the Tuscan quattrocento is lacking in Hatfield's 
study. For example, paintings of lateral processions also carry 
doctrinal meaning. An important one, remarked upon but not 
really examined by Hatfield, is Fra Angelico’s fresco of the 
Adoration on the wall of Cosimo il Vecchio’s cell in S. Marco. As 
Nilgen pointed out in her study of the subject, F-a Angelico 
joined the iconographies of the Eucharist and the Esiphany by 


Lorenzo may be the outside figure on the front rew. 


4 Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Elack Death, 
Princeton, 1951. 


juxtaposing a processional Adoration and a Man of Sorrows.5 In 
addition, Fra Angelico painted a second, but centralized 
Adoration for a silver chest, probably commissioned by Piero de’ 
Medici in 1448.6 Although not referred to by Hatfield, this work, 
seemingly produced for the Medici-Dominican circle, seems as 
important to note as Francesco d’Antonio’s painting, which is of- 
fered by the author as the major example of a centralized 
Adoration predating Botticelli’s. Both paintings by Fra Angelico 
convey a theological meaning. Why did Botticelli’s composition 
impress his contemporaries and us as a more powerful one? In- 
spired partly by his reading of Vasari, Hatfield explains the dif- 
ference by the painting's “intricate structure, in which com- 
plementary themes and several levels of meaning are conjoined.” 
The author interprets Vasari’s characterization of the Adoration 
as an “opera certo mirabilissima” to mean that the subject matter 
is a “work of deliberate complexity.” The author has gone on to 
produce a complex expasé of his own in order to explain this 
“unusually difficult painting.” 

As simple as this interpretation may sound, I suspect the 
recognition given Botticelli’s painting may have reflected 
primarily a humanist appreciation of the composition’s clarity 
and direct appeal to the viewer. Although Hatfield’s analyses of 

` the painting's meaning, and of the changing positions of both 
the Medici and the Confraternity, offer the reader valuable in- 
sight into the context of Botticelli’s art, the genesis of this ex- 
traordinary composition remains largely unexplained. At least 
two other points might have been examined. First, there may be a 
connection between Botticelli’s stationary, contemplative com- 
position and images meant for meditation, found in Dominican 
foundations, at S. Maria Novella {e.g., Masaccio’s Trinity), the 
cells of S. Marco (the frescoes by Fra Angelico and his bottega) 
and at S. Maria sopra Minerva, in Rome (the destroyed frescoes, 
originally in the large cloister, related to Cardinal Torquemada’s 
Meditations, and Filippino Lippi’s Annunciation in the Carafa 
Chapel from the 1480's). Secondly, from a more theoretical posi- 
tion, Hatfield might have questioned the implications of Bot- 
ticelli’s use of such obviously Albertian compositional principles 
in an Adoration of the 1470's, principles that were noted for their 
power to move the “soul” of the observer as a preparation for his 
spiritual instruction: e.g., the centralized composition focused on 
a vanishing point of iconographical significance; the powerful 
intermediary figures; the reduced number of bystanders (as com- 
pared with an International Gothic style composition). 

Connected with Hatfield's analysis of Botticelli’s composition 
is the author’s rather equivocal appreciation of the artist's style. 
Within the first three pages of chapter 4, the author characterizes 
the painting in two contradictory ways: “The composition is 
overbearing and staid in its frontality ... The figures who cluster 
at either side are curiously brittle and lacking in substance, more 
‘Ideas of People’. ...” And then, “In its firm outlines and 
volumes it brings to mind some of the grander compositions of 
Giotto, Masaccio and Fra Angelico.” Finally, Hatfield justifies 
Botticellis art by fitting it into an evolutionary development 
toward High Renaissance principles. 

In his preface, the author states his intention to use a 
methodology that will “recapture the symbolic language” of Bot- 


5 The reference is incomplete in the bibliography due to a typographical 
error. It should read: Ursula Nilgen, “The Epiphany and the Eucharist: 
On the Interpretation of Eucharistic Motifs in Medieval Epiphany 
Scenes,” Art Bulletin, xix, 1967, 311f, esp. 313. 


6 John Pope-Hennessy, Fra Angelico, 2nd ed., London, 216f., pl. 136. 
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ticelli’s Adoration of the Magi, i.e., explain its connotative as 
well as denotative meaning. Hatfield’s interest in pursuing all 
possible implications of a hypothesis has produced a book 
provocative, unsystematic, and extraordinarily elusive in its con- 
clusions. The author's numerous and detailed “threads” of ideas 
will surely bewilder the educated non-specialist, while his 
generalities and repetitions ought to exasperate the scholar of the 
period. A clearer and more systematic organizational structure 
would have served better those ideas now in need of excavation, 
while a closer examination of the visual and theoretical sources 
would have placed the work truly within its historical context. 
GAIL L. GEIGER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 


CHRISTIAN HORNIG, Cavazzola, Munich, Wilhelm Fink, 
1976. Pp. 159; 41 figs. DM.58 


Paolo Morando, called Cavazzola, is among the most intriguing 
and least known of that generation of Veronese painters active in 
the first quarter of the 16th century, including the Morone (one 
of whom was probably Morando’s teacher), Girolamo dai Libri, 
and the followers of Liberale, such as Giolfino and G. F. Caroto. 
Cavazzola’s career, however, was cut short by an early death in 
1522, when the artist would have been between 34 and 36 years 
of age. 

The scope of Morando’s oeuvre and the speed of his stylistic 
development may be measured by a comparison of an early work 
with another done shortly before his death. The Madonna of 
1508 (Gazzada, Cagnola Collection; fig. 2) reveals Cavazzola as a 
retardataire provincial influenced by Giovanni Bellini — in fact, 
it is very close to a panel Bellini had painted almost 25 years 
earlier. Bellini was a dominant figure in painting of the Veneto 
until the early 16th century, and Verona, culturally and 
sometimes politically, was in effect a Venetian satellite in those 
years. But Cavazzola was able to break loose from Bellini’s spell: 
the Madonna datable to ca. 1520-22 (in Verona, Castelvecchio; 
fig. 36) is his own conception, a full-fledged statement of the 
High Renaissance style, expansive both in scope and in spirit. 
The figures themselves are grander psychologically and larger 
physically in comparison with their predecessors of 1508. Thus 
Cavazzola’s last compositions place him stylistically (if not 
qualitatively) parallel with Titian in those years as an early North 
Italian exponent of the High Renaissance. 

Cavazzola also progressed toward the High Renaissance in his 
palette. At first he had favored saturated, bright colors, recalling 
quattrocento taste. But these color harmonies changed, quickly 
developing toward the painterly and chromatic unity of the 
North Italian cinquecento. This is evident, for instance, in the so- 
called Gattamelata, the double portrait of a knight and his page 
in the Uffizi (fig. 35). The portrait is probably Morando’s most 
widely known work, and one that reveals the mature artist’s 
awareness of Giorgione in its softly modulated shadows in the 
flesh, the glowing, light-reflecting armor, the dark, neutral 


1 The painting is ascribed to Bellini ca. 1487 in Sao Paulo, Museu de Arte; 
ill. R. Ghiotto and T. Pignatti, L'Opera completa di Giovanni Beilini 
(Classici dell'arte, xxvm), Milan, 1969, pl. xxxvu1. 


ae 
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background, and the mood of the characters. Indeed, the 
traditional attribution of the portrait to Giorgione (as suggested 
by Longhi, among others) is more than a testimony to the 
Venetian’s influence on Morando; it is in effect an unwitting 
acknowledgment of Cavazzola’s skill.2 

One wonders what Cavazzola might have achieved had he 
lived longer. In any case, what survives fram his approximately 
15 years of activity certainly merits attention. He is obviously 
overshadowed by his contemporaries, such as Giovanni Bellini, 
Raphael, and Giorgione, not to mention Titian, but the Veronese 


shares with them an extraordinary moment in Italian art history. 


Being more limited than they, he is also easier to grasp, a more 
readily understood encapsulation of a time of complex stylistic 
development. 

Unfortunately, precisely this period has received the least at- 
tention in studies of Veronese art. In 1958, an exhibition 
organized by Licisco Magagnato brought together many splendid 
examples of the North Italian International Style; the catalogue, 


Da Altichiero a Pisanello (Venice, 1958), is still an invaluable 


compendium. More recently, the same scholar (with several 
- collaborators) has focused attention on such little-known, attrac- 
tive masters as Marcantonio Bassetti, in the exhibitions 
Cinquant'anni di pittura veronese, 1580-1630 and La pittura a 
Verona tra Sei- e Settecento, held in 1974 and 1978. Yet the 
later 15th century and most of the 16th century have been 
largely ignored in the modern literature dealing with Verona. 
The major consideration of early 16th-century Veronese 
painting in general and of Cavazzola in particular remains 
Rudolf Wittkower’s of 50 years ago (‘Studien zur Geschichte der 
Malerei in Verona,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1924/25, 
269-89; and 1927, 185-222). This youthful work (based on 
Wittkower’s Berlin dissertation) has now been translated into 
English and appears as the final entry in the last volume of his 
posthumously published essays, Idea and Image, Studies in the 
Italian Renaissance (London, 1978, 185-235). In addition — and 
older still — there is Carlo Gamba’s article, “Paolo Morando detto 
il Cavazzola” (Rassegna d'arte, v, 1905, 33-40), which opens 
with a useful summary of the early 16th-century Veronese paint- 
ers. The modern Morando bibliography includes also a few brief 
studies of individual paintings, and now, most recently, the 
monograph by Christian Hornig. 

Hornig’s volume, derived from his doctoral dissertation of 
1972, is organized along traditional lines. The brief first chapter 
gives a run-down of the literature on Cavazzola and his “fortuna 
critica,” and the second is devoted to the master’s artistic en- 
vironment. The remaining chapters offer stylistic analyses of 
Morando’s early, middle, and late works, a reasonable division, 
despite the brevity of his career. His portraits, treated separately, 
may constitute Morando’s finest achievement and, furthermore, 


2 For Roberto Longhi’s attribution of the Gattamelata to Giorgione, see 
his Viatico per cinque secoli di pittura veneziana, Florence, 1952, 22 and 
63-64. For concurring and opposing opinions, see the summary in V. Lilli 
and P. Zampetti, L’Opera completa di Giorgione (Classici dell’arte, xvi), 
Milan, 1968, 99. 


3 Wittkower, “Studien,” 198, and Idea, 211 (as cited above in the text). 


4 On the problematic issue of the relationship between Cavazzola and 
Veronese, see also J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, A History of 
Painting in North Italy ..., ed. T. Borenius, Londen, 1912, u, 210. Follow- 
ing Wittkower, however, 1 see Verona’s dependence on Venice as a 
relationship at first stultifying but ultimately inspiring and I consider the 
artistic culmination of this subjugation to be Veronese, the great Venetian 


a unique one in Verona: evidently only he of the early cin- 
quecento Veronesi produced portraits, as Wittkower noted.3 

To this first section, Hornig appends two excursuses, on G. F. 
Caroto (proposing rather debatable attributions, ircluding the 
Pase Guarienti in Verona, Castelvecchio) and on Paolo Veronese 
(postulating Cavazzola’s influence on Caliari).4 

Part 1, the catalogue, lists 37 works accepted by Hornig as 
autograph, yet I find that he offers information cn only two 
paintings not catalogued by Wittkower a half-century ago.5 Both 
of these additions are doubtful. The Nursing Madonna (fig. 3) in 
the Accademia of Venice has been published in the museum 
catalogue as attributed to Girolamo dai Libri, a proposal 
sanctioned by Berenson.$ Hornig’s return of the panel to 
Morando (the earlier attribution of the Accademia catalogues of 
1924 and 1928) does not seem convincing to me. A most striking 
feature of this composition is the extensive and rich landscape 
background, visible to either side of the cloth of honor. The com- 
plexity of the view, the attention the artist has lavished on it, are 
characteristic of Girolamo. Also suggestive of Girolamo are the 
creased folds of Mary's mantle, quite different from Cavazzola’s 
drapery, and the parapet (or, more precisely, a low wall) appear- 
ing behind the figures, as in other works by Girolamo, such as 
the Madonna ‘in S. Giorgio in Braida in Verona.” 

Hornig’s second addition to the oeuvre is a half-length figure 
of Saint Sebastian (fig. 4), a work he publishes for the first time 
as Cavazzola’s. This panel was previously associated with 
Liberale, who indeed painted other half-length images of this 
saint, to which Hornig refers (p. 96, n. 1). Thus he undermines _ 
his own proposal and instead strengthens an attribution to 
Liberale, because the half-length Sebastian is in fact an unusual 
type. | | 

The painting, once in Budapest but now missing, is known 
only through photographs, which raises another problem: the 
poor quality of Hornig’s illustrations. I suppose that the caliber 
and the paucity of the reproductions in general are due to 
economic constraints imposed by the publisher. But in anv case it 
is unfortunate, handicapping the reader’s evaluation of Hornig’s 
observations, and all the more to be regretted since -his is likely 
to be the last book-length publication of Cavazzola’s art for some 
time to come. 

Given the scope and excellence of Wittkower’s catalogue, sure- 
ly it would have been sufficient, as well as a wiser economy, to 
limit the present publication to emendaticns and “updatings” of 
that earlier work, noting new locations and recent bibliography, 
for example. And surely Hornig should have cited Wittkower’s 
catalogue numbers (rather than merely the page referencas). His 
monograph is bound to be used with reference to Wittkower’s, 
and including the numbers would facilitate collation of the two 
lists. 


painter born in Verona. 


5 Hornig’s No. 5, the fresco Pentecost in Verona, S. Anastasia, vas ten- 
tatively given to Michele da Verona by Wittkower (“Studien,” 295, No. 
37, and Idea, 218, No. 37) and to F. Morone by Berenson (Italian Pictures 
of the Renaissance, Central Italian and North Italian Schools, London 
and New York, 1968, 1, 283). Hornig's No. 13 is also listed in Wittkower, 
but having been unable to see it, Wittkower offered no opinior (“Stu- 
dien,” 220, No. 3; Idea, No. 3). i 
6 Berenson, as cited in n. 5, 195; and S. Moschini Marconi, Gallerie 
dell’Accademia di Venezia, Opere d'arte dei secoli XIV e XV, Rome, 1955, 
130, with bibliography. 

7 Til. Wittkower, Idea, fig. 243. 


Again, considering the sensitivity and clarity of Wittkower’s 
stylistic explication of Cavazzola’s art, I find that Hornig’s chap- 
ters on style are essentially redundant and also frequently ob- 
fuscating. Particularly confusing are his explanations and 
diagrams of Cavazzola's compositions. For example, in the 
Lamentation dated 1517 (fig. 19; Verona, Castelvecchio), where 
Wittkower would see verticals and horizontals, Hornig perceives 
thet 


The central axis, exactly fixed by the Cross, is emphasized 
ence again, weakly, by Christ’s right elbow and left knee. At 
the same time, the right elbow marks a barely recognizable 
horizontal axis, which is suggested by two triangular segments 
cn the left [formed] by the Magdalen’s head and right shoulder 
end on the right formed by the left upper arm of Christ and 
the left lower arm of Joseph. A second horizontal is indicated 

. by the Magdalen’s right knee, Christ’s left foot and the bottom 
edge of the rock. Finally, the shoulder outlines and collars of 
the standing figures, when one sees them together, provide an 
undulating embroidery upon the horizontal that is echoed at 
the right in the rock [p. 42]. 


I also find dubious Hornig's claim that “We can sketch his 
[MBrando’s] personality. A severe, melancholy basis appears to 
be the essential ruling thrust of his character” (p. 81). Hornig 
cites Politian’s statement that all artists paint themselves, but I do 
not think that this insight should be extended into a Jungian 
anelysis of personality. It seems gratuitous to diagnose Cavaz- 
zola as a melancholic and risky to interpolate this into his art, es- 
pecially because so very little is known about him. 

In his essay, Wittkower was not concerned with Cavazzola’s 
iconography, and Hornig, had he taken that approach, might 
have contributed new insights. But once again, his work is 
pecestrian and unimaginative. For example, discussing Cavaz- 
zola’s Madonna dated 1519 (Frankfurt, Stadelsches 
Kuastinstitut; fig. 30), Hornig refers to the lily held by the angel 
(p. 112, n. 1) as symbolizing Mary's virginity, The lily is more 
corectly explained, however, as the flos prophesied by Isaiah, 
tha: is, as Christ himself. Now, in the context of Morando’s 
parel, this iconographic interpretation is also an explanation of 
what otherwise seems an arbitrary composition. The lily is held 
insstently above the Child’s head, and the angel directs his 
glance at the Infant, thus associating the flower with him. 
Meanwhile, the Madonna looks downward, with a somber, 
almost wistful expression, as she holds her son’s foot in her 
hard, a gesture that may be understood as a reference to a future 
locus of one of Christ’s wounds.? If this interpretation is correct, 
then Morando’s imagery is a coherent statement, both com- 


positionally and also thematically; and each element is expressed. 


in the other. A fuller consideration of other works from 
Merando’s maturity would’ probably reveal further instances of 
thie subtlety and imagination. Had Hornig grappled with these 
kinds of problems, his monograph might have been more useful. 
As it is, Hornig's Cavazzola adds little historical information to 
tha- already presented by Wittkower. And the postulations and 


8 J. L. Ward, “Hidden Symbolism in Jan van Eyck’s Annunciation,” Art 
Bulk tin, ivu, 1975, 197; and R. Goffen, “A ‘Madonna’ by Lorenzo 
Lotte,” Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, uvi, 1978, 40 and n. 
26. 


? See G. Firestone, “The Sleeping Christ-Child in Italian Renaissance 
Rep»esentations of the Madonna,” Marsyas, 11, 1942, 44. 
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attributions that Hornig offers remain moot at best. Perhaps 

other scholars will now be prompted by the republication of 

Wittkower’s fine essay to offer more meaningful contributions 

to the attractive but neglected subject of early 16th-century 
Veronese art. 

RONA GOFFEN 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27708 


DIEGO ANGULO and ALFONSO E. PEREZ SANCHEZ, A Corpus of 
Spanish Drawings: Volume u, Madrid School, 1600-1650, 
trans. Nicholas Wyndham and Theodore Crombie, Lon- 
don, Harvey Miller, 1977. Pp. 199; 410 ills. £25 


ALFONSO E. PEREZ SANCHEZ, Museo del Prado; Catálogo de 
Dibujos, 11, Dibujos españoles, siglo XVIII, C-Z, Madrid, 
1977. Pp. 189, 186 ills. Ptas. 600 


Corpus II and Prado III continue the cataloguing of Spanish 
drawings begun in earlier volumes of each series. (My comments 
concerning their significance, content, and format appeared in 
the Art Bulletin, viu, 1976, 605f.)1 Initial volumes promised that 
modification of attributions and additions would appear as ad- 
denda in later volumes, and this has begun in Prado IH; although 
this resolution to the problem of incorporating further material is 
not ideal, indexes will assist users.2 

Corpus Il is in more than one sense a continuation of the 
preceding volume: it is dominated by drawings by Vicente Car- 
ducho and Eugenio Cajés, brother and son of artists from Italy 
who were included in Corpus I. Velazquez, unquestionably the 
foremost figure at the Spanish court from the 1620’s until 1660, 
is absent and presumably will be included in a subsequent 
volume. Until the series is completed and the whole is indexed, 
some placements of artists within the volumes may appear ar- 
bitrary.® ; 

During the early years of the century, many artists in Spain's 
capital (designated as such only in 1606) continued to reflect the 
teachings of masters who were either Italian in origin or direct 
heirs of those brought from Italy by Philip II to aid in embellish- 
ment of the Escorial monastery; what has become known as the 
School of Madrid did not fully emerge until after mid-century. 
The drawings of Corpus Il thus frequently exhibit a stylistic 


1 My additional observation regarding the Corpus format is prompted by 
the many pages of catalogue entries for some artists in Volume u: the 
works will be more useful if the reader pencils in the artists’ names as 
running heads on text pages, and, as I previously suggested, as illustration 
captions. 


2For paintings related to Corpus drawings, however, which are 
published in a separate series of volumes by the Corpus authors, 
researchers will also have to consult the fairly extensive addenda appear- 
ing in the Archivo español de arte, begun in Volume xuix, No. 195, 1976, 
293f, which publishes Pérez Sanchez’s additions to Pintura madrileña, 
primer tercio del siglo XVH, Madrid, 1969. 


3 Luis Tristan, the Toledan painter who was El Greco's pupil, for exam- 
ple, enters this volume on the School of Madrid, though only with 


. documented or rejected drawings. He may also be the author of a Saint 


Jerome, No. 386, catalogued as anonymous, which in approach approx- 
imates a Tristan painting of the saint (cf. Angulo/Pérez Sanchez, Pintura 
toledana, primer mitad del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1972, pl. 144). 
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relationship with drawings by Italian hands, and, as 
acknowledged in the Introduction, they perhaps include Italian 
drawings that are possibly still to be recognized among the 
reproductions. 

Twelve of the 29 known artists whose drawings are considered 
developed within the Italianate tradition: Eugenio Cajés, Vicente 
Carducho, Felix Castelo, Francisco Rémulo Cincinnato, Collantes 
(apparently a pupil of Carducho), Lanchares, Maino, Nardi, 
Núñez, Obregon, Roman, and Diego de Romulo. More than 70% 
of the entries, or 315 drawings, are associated with these masters, 
whereas 29 are catalogued for other known artists and 102 
remain anonymous. With few exceptions, the drawings verify a 
continuing demand for works of a religious nature. 

Drawings by or attributed to Vicente Carducho and Eugenio 
Cajés contribute more than 250 entries, which considerably 
enlarges their oeuvre as draftsmen. Examination of the illustra- 
tions, however, discloses not only a stylistic proximity for the 
two frequent collaborators but a manner that was often shared 
by their familial elders as well as by their followers. The 
Italianate manner with its emphasis on drawing was a tenacious 
force in early 17th-century Madrid, despite the visits of Rubens 
and the arrival of his paintings as well as of works by the paint- 
erly Venetians. This manner, if not of striking originality, in- 
spiration, or insight, was one in which artists could feel secure 
and hence which they continued. In 1606, Cajés’s father, 
Patricio, was one of several painters who promoted an academy 
in which artists could draw day and evening. Vicente Carducho 
stressed the importance of drawing in his Didlogos de la pintura 
(Madrid, 1633) and also sought establishment of an academy in 
which drawing could be studied (see Mary Crawford Volk, “On 
Velazquez and the Liberal Arts,” Art Bulletin, Lvux, 1976, 76f.). 
Thus, it is hardly surprising that despite increasing publication 
of Spanish drawings, attribution to a particular hand cannot 
always be certain. Neither have the hands of all Spanish 
draftsmen of the period been recognized. If, for example, Maino, 
whose own drawings remain unknown, projected a similar 
Italianate manner in his role as drawing master to the royal 
infantes and to Philip IV (whose drawings were mentioned by 
Carducho and Pacheco), his and their drawings might be among 
those attributed to others or remaining anonymous, assuming 
that they survived the disastrous conflagration of the Royal 
Palace in 1734. Attribution of many of the Corpus II drawings, 
based on later inscriptions or subjective appraisal, is necessarily 
tentative; definition of the individual hands of many must be 
probed more fully by scholars focusing on the particular oeuvre 
of each. 

Indicative of the problems involved is the fact that, among the 
147 widely disparate drawings catalogued for Vicente Carducho 
(1570, not 1576-1638), there are more than a dozen once given to 
Bartolomé Carducho, the older brother with whom Vicente came 
from Italy in 1585. Reassigned to Vicente in Volume 1, two now 
appear among doubtful attributions to Vicente (Nos. 251 and 
256); one is “simply an old copy” of another (No. 122); and 
others either “seem to be,” are “more likely to be,” “must be” by 
Vicente, or are’‘’very similar to” his work (Nos. 142, 240, 208, 
187). Appearing with Vicente’s drawings, the reproductions will 
perhaps elicit more secure attributions and eliminate from 
Vicente’s oeuvre drawings now attributed to him that are es- 
pecially weak for his competent if uninspired hand. Attributions 
among the Corpus entries to a follower or to Vicente’s “school” 
offer a starting point. Drawings outside Spain that should also 
be considered include a Pentecost (sale, Christie’s, July 6, 1976, 
No. 89; Colnaghi, London, November, 1977, Cat. No. 78), which 
is related to a Carducho oil sketch, and two drawings in the 
British Museum entered in a printed list accompanying the 


museum's exhibition of 1976 of Spanish drawings. The 
Miraculous Crucifix (British Museum, Acc. No. 1920-11-16-21), 
like No. 161 of Corpus I, offers a segment of Vicente’s Córdoba 
Cathedral painting, The Appearance of the Virgin to Friar Juan 
Fort, whereas the Saint Ildefonse at the Tomb of Saint Leocadia 
(sale, Sotheby's, June 19, 1973; British Museum, Acc. No. 1973- 
7-21-1) renders a Toledo Cathedral painting executed by Eugenio 
Cajés as part of a commission that he and Carducho shared in 
1614 (cf. Angulo/Pérez Sanchez, Pintura madrileña, primer tercio 
del siglo XVII, pls. 94 and 161b). The British Museum list also 
gives more precise data for its drawings. No. 224 of the Corpus 
volume is there described as the Duke of Feria at the Siege of 
Rheinfelden, Acc. No. 1870-7-13-9, 315 X 415mm, and as drawn 
with brown, as well as bluish-gray, wash. Corpus No. 24 is 
described as Acc. No. 1875-7-10-2621, 325 X 286mm, as drawn 
with brown ink and wash as well as black lead highlighted with 
white, and as bearing the partially legible inscription, “ 
nuestro padre Santo Bruno.” Also, references to the Louis- 
Philippe sale catalogue, Livres ... Palais Royale et de Neuilly, 
1852, n, 59, should be added for drawings formerly in the 
Standish Collection, Paris (Corpus Nos. 59 and 63). It might be 
noted that the attribution of Corpus No. 141 to Carducho was 
advanced in George Kubler and Martin Soria, Art ard Architec- 
ture in Spain ..., Baltimore, 1959, 382, n. 43. Finally, second 
thoughts may be advisable for the Witt Collection’s Moses Strik- 
ing a Rock, which Corpus II (p. 47), rejecting the attribution ta 
Vicente Carducho, implies is to appear among those for Es- 
calante. The Carducho attribution has been retained and convin- 
cingly argued in the exhibition catalogue, Spanish Drawings 
from the Witt Collection (University of London, Courtauld In- 
stitute Galleries, 1978, 6, No. 9, reprod.), which, hawever, does 
not acknowledge Buendia’s article of 1970 introducing the Es- 
calante attribution. (A full entry for it is lacking in the Corpus 
bibliography; it appeared as “Sobre Escalante” in the Archivo 
español de arte, xiu, 1970, No. 169, 33f.) At the least, the 
Corpus entry should refer to the drawing’s virtually certain 
association with Carducho’s Pardo Palace ceiling decoration, 
Carducho’s drawing for which is shown as Corpus No. 134; and 
the entry for No. 134 should refer to the rejected drawing. 
The drawings of Eugenio Cajés (1574-1634), often with 
elongated late Mannerist figures enhanced with chiaroscuro ef- 
fects, and most often, as noted, on white rather than on the 
grayish-green paper that Carducho preferred, may reflect the 
teachings of Cajés’s father, Patricio; although Patricio actively 
sought to further the study of drawing, his own manner as a 
draftsman has not been apprehended. The 107 drawings given to 
Eugenio vary considerably in approach, technique, models, and 
rendering. On occasion, Eugenio could achieve a surprising 
elegance within the confines of an assignment, as in the studies 
probably for Philip IN’s catafalque that are attributed to him, 
rather than to Pantoja, in Corpus II (p. 23). Cajés’s drawings are 
frequently freer than his paintings, and are at times almost both 
Mannerist and Baroque, whereas related paintings display a 
stolidity that became increasingly leaden where volume was ren- 
dered. Cajés’s early visit to Italy and possibly the inspiration of 
Correggio, whose work he copied even earlier (see Pintura 
madrileña ..., pl. 154), perhaps inspired a sense of light and 
movement (as in Corpus Nos. 6, 13, 17 and 52, the last, it should 
be noted, with a signature on a separate fragment glued to its 
mount). But this sense was stilled as Cajés gained a somber 
monumentality, which was continued in paintings by artists of 
his school. This monumentality is already evident in the Witt 
Collection’s Virgin Adoring the Christ Child, as in the related 
painting of the 1610’s now in the Prado. (The relationship was 
first noted by Milicua in 1956, according to the W:tt Collection 


exhibition catalogue [No. 9].) To be added to the Standish Collec- 
tion provenances for Corpus Nos. 59, 63, and 92 are references 
to the Louis-Philippe Livres sale of 1852, Nos. 576 and 578, 
stating the medium as pen and wash. 

The seven drawings associated with Cajés’s pupil, Antonio 
Lanchares (ca. 1590-1630), and four perhaps to be added from 
among drawings catalogued as anonymous (Nos. 343, 346, 407 
and 412), propose rather than define Lanchares’s draftsmanship. 
The paintings of Lanchares, equally few, offer slim basis for ap- 
praisal. Figure studies brought together by Pérez Sanchez for 
Lanchares’s pupil, Diego Polo the Younger (ca. 1610-ca. 1655), 
do not reflect the Lanchares manner as it is known, or 
necessarily, as suggested, the influence of Velazquez, to whom 
one of the drawings was formerly ascribed. Even fewer drawings 
may be considered for José Leonardo (born 1601, not 1602, and 
deceased before September, 1653). Corpus II identifies him as 
another Cajés pupil, although Ceán in 1800, aware of a 
biographical entry published by Palomino (who was in Madrid 
by 1678), described him as a student of the Madrid painter, Pedro 
de las Cuevas (1568-1635), with whom Leonardo actually studied 
for some years beginning in 1613 (see M.A. Mazén de la Torre, 
“En torno a Jusepe Leonardo,” Archivo español de arte, xvi, 
1975, Nos. 190/191, 268). As is noted, however, the four 
Leonardo drawings presented illustrate an affinity with those of 
Cajés and Carducho, and one drawing attributed to Cajés 
(Corpus No. 10) was the basis of a Leonardo altarpiece, the draw- 
ing itself perhaps being, as suggested, by Leonardo. Leonardo’s 
draftsmanship may nonetheless reflect the training that he and 
so many of his generation received in Cuevas’s school. On the 
other hand, Cuevas’s work, never well known, may have been 
within the Cajés-Carducho idiom. Of other Cuevas students 
known to Palomino and hence to Ceán, only Juan de Licalde and 
Antonio Pereda enter Corpus Il, Licalde with his sole known 
work, a strongly penned lion displaying a royal coat-of-arms. 
This drawing proves his competence but cannot disclose a per- 
sonal manner since it was certainly prepared for an engraving. 
Significantly, when Cean knew it, it was in the collection of the 
engraver, Pedro Gonzalez de Sepulveda. 

Reference to Cuevas is omitted from the Pereda biography in 
Corpus II, which gives Pereda’s recently documented dates, 
1611-1669, although Ceän, following earlier writers, reported 
him as born in 1599 and entering Cuevas’s school in 1606. The 
29 drawings associated with Pereda in the Corpus do not reveal a 
stylistic unity; even drawings assuredly by him (Nos. 296, 298- 
300, 303, and 306) manifest differences in approach, manner, 
and technique such as may be expected of a masterly painter who 
continued to develop through almost five decades. His studies 
for Virgins and putti are well within the style of the mid- and 
later 17th-century School of Madrid (which included two other 
reported Cuevas pupils, Francisco Camilo and Juan Carreño de 
Miranda), and his drawings of the 1650’s (Nos. 296 and, 
stylistically, No. 300) reflect the lighter Baroque manner ap- 
preciative of Van Dyck that is seen in related paintings. A Pieta 
(No. 303), apparently associated with a visibly more static group 
presumably painted during the fifties, exhibits a rapid, more 
agitated penwork which, if by Pereda, might encourage accep- 
tance of three of five Ars moriendi compositions attributed to 
Pereda (Nos. 319-321; No. 320 appeared most recently in a sale 
of drawings held at Christie’s, London, on July 10, 1979, No. 
135). It is not unlikely, however, that several artists may have 
been called upon for such drawings, possibly designed for 
engravings. A volume of 32 late 17th-century drawings of a 
similar nature, apparently from the School of Madrid (sale, 
Sotheby’s, May 19, 1977, No. 134) might be recalled; its com- 
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positions are accompanied by biblical verses and commentaries, 
as may once have been the Corpus drawings attributed to Pereda. 
Students of Pereda drawings might also wish to remember that a 
drawing of a female saint with putti, 7% X 6%", reportedly 
somewhat similar to Corpus No. 309, was stolen from a London 
gallery fairly recently. 

Several Corpus I] drawings may interest architectural 
historians: Alonso Carbonell’s very fine altarpiece design (No. 
110), and the wall elevations and altarpiece drawn for the 
Guadalupe monastery by Pedro Freila de Guevara and Juan 
Gomez de Mora, architect to Philip III and Philip IV. For entries 
among the anonymous drawings, it may be noted that No. 414, 
perhaps rendering a female saint but possibly also an allegorical 
Poesis or Comedia, is a copy of a drawing once in the Stirling- 
Maxwell Collection (omitted from Corpus I but mentioned as a 
possible addition for Blas de Prado in my earlier review, p. 608). 
No. 421 could be the pen drawing of a standing painter with 
palette and brushes that was listed in the Louis-Philippe Livres 
sale of 1852 (No. 623) as by Velazquez, although it was said to be 
on reddish rather than yellowish paper. And, No. 363, an un- 
located Baptism of Christ inscribed with Vicente Carducho’s 
name, was in a Madrid private collection by 1976. 

Those wishing to pencil in text corrections may add a 
reference to plate Lxx1 for No. 265, and note that the references to 
Sanchez Cantén in the entries for Nos. 103, 254, 234, 285, and 
368 refer to Volume m of his Dibujos esparioles and to pls. 273, 
213, 253, 234, and 251. 

In Prado III, Pérez Sanchez continues the cataloguing of 18th- 
century Spanish drawings begun in Volume u, here presenting 
works by artists surnamed C-Z (with the exception of Goya) and 
anonymous drawings. Also included as addenda for Volumes 1 
and 1 are five anonymous 17th-century drawings, a possible 
Pereda, and one entry each for the 18th-century artists, Toribio 
Alvarez, Lorenzo Alonso, and Giacomo Bonavia. Of the addi- 
tions, only the Alvarez and Alonso are reproduced, although 
Prado II] is otherwise relatively generous with illustrations. This 
will be appreciated since many of the artists represented are 
unfamiliar outside Spain, and most, as noted in the Introduction, 
have yet to receive monographic study. 

Eighteenth-century Spanish drawings reflect the production 
of a century during which Spain’s artists could experience only 
limited self-confidence. At the close of the 17th century, Luca 
Giordano, called from Italy by Charles II, dominated Spanish 
painting. Following Philip V’s arrival from France in 1701, a 
noticeable lacuna of native masters was filled by importation of 
artists whose familiarity was with Bourbon preferences, After 
mid-century, Charles II, called from Naples to rule Spain, 
brought both Tiepolo and Mengs to the Spanish court; the im- 
pact of Mengsian Neoclassicism endured in academic teaching in 
Spain from 1761 until the nineties. Furthermore, young Spanish 
artists, like their contemporaries elsewhere in Europe, turned in- 
creasingly to academic teaching for direction, whenever possible 
supplementing their training with study in Rome or Paris. 
Academic drawing sessions centered on the copying of drawings, 
prints (of which many were from France and Italy), and casts of 
antique sculpture, as well as on life drawing; study abroad 
heightened developed proficiencies with further copying, albeit 
from originals of the past. The copies produced, in turn, fur- 
nished models from which a succeeding generation of students 
might draw. A lasting academicism resulted which, if insuring 
competence, nurtured submissiveness, not innovation or 
creativity. The stamp of the academic is perhaps especially evi- 
dent in Prado lI, for many drawings come from “official” 
hoards and, as is noted, are on the Dutch paper recommended by 
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Preciado de la Vega, Director of young Spanish art students in 
Rome. 

What might seem the earliest drawing is a decapitation scene 
atypical of what is otherwise known of the late Baroque manner 
of Miguel Jacinto Meléndez (1679-1734), who from 1712 was 
painter to Philip V. Its archaistic appearance may, as mentioned, 
indicate that like many Meléndez drawings it was to serve for an 
engraving. On the other hand, the probably incomplete inscrip- 
tion on its verso, stating that “this print / executed that paint- 
ed / which is in ... Melilla,” suggests that it copied an earlier 
composition and possibly updated (as seems indicated by the 
costume of the Europeans led to execution) a past event in 
Spain’s history of struggle for the north African coastal city in 
order to give it a currency in Meléndez’s own time, when 
Spaniards still fought Riffs for control of Melilla. 

Among Madrid engravers for whom Meléndez drew included 
in Prado III is Juan Bérnabe Palomino (1692-1777), nephew and 
protégé of Acisclo Antonio Palomino y Velasco, painter and 
writer on art and artists. Reportedly tutored by his uncle but self- 
taught as an engraver, Juan Bérnabe became engraver to the King 
and, with Prieto (see below), a director of engraving in the Royal 
Academy of St. Ferdinand on its establishment in Madrid in 
1752. Prado drawings ascribed to him illustrate the staid 
capability required for reproductive art. For a sheet of altarpiece 
studies, as noted, perhaps intended for a print (pl. 64), I would 
add reference to two related drawings in the Biblioteca Nacional 
(A. M. Barcia, Catálogo ... dibujos originales ... Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, 1906, Nos. 1413-14). A Saint Gertrudis (pl. 67) 
recalls a modest engraving portraying Mariana de Jesús that is 
signed only “Palomino” in the plate, and not with the words, 
“Joan. Palom.” or “I? 4 Palom.°,” preferred by Juan Bérnabe. 
The “Fran® Palomino” on the drawing’s mount may thus, as 
suggested, refer to another Palomino, perhaps the artist’s son, 
Juan Hernando,. possibly the “‘I.* F.” P.”’ who engraved (as did 
Juan Bérnabe) plates for Andrés Jiménez’s Descripción del... Es- 
corial (Madrid, 1764), or conceivably Acisclo Antonio 
Palomino’s sister, Francisca, known only as a late 17th-century 
painter in Córdoba. 

Neither the few known paintings by Andrés de Calleja (1705- 
1785), a student of late Baroque Madrid masters, nor the two 
conservative and hardly individual Prado drawings that are il- 
lustrated allow an adequate impression of his manner. This is 
unfortunate, for during the 1740’s Calleja was one of two 
honorary directors of painting in the academy established in the 
Royal Palace quarters of the sculptor, Juan Domingo Olivieri; 
and later Calleja was a professor of painting and a Director 
General of the Royal Academy of Saint Ferdinand. His roles in 
both institutions were assuredly not without influence on stu- 
dents. 

Of painters trained within the environment of Philip V’s 
court, at which the tastes that Philip had cultivated at Versailles 
were complemented by those of the Italian heritage of his queen, 
Isabel Farnese, Prado III includes Juan Bautista de la Peña (1710- 
1773) and Antonio Gonzalez Ruiz (1711-1788). Both studied in 
Madrid with Michel-Ange Houasse (who was brought from 
France by Philip); both moved to Rome in 1730, the year of 
Houasse’s death, and subsequently to the Neapolitan court of 
Spain’s future king, Charles III, before returning to Madrid late 
in the 1730’s. The Prado’s academic study by de la Peña, 
however, offers no hint of his personal manner; and neither do 
his few known works allow assessment of the style of this artist 
who came to oppose Mengs, although perhaps for personal 
rather than artistic reasons. Gonzalez Ruiz, who, like de la Pefia 
became a Chamber Painter to the King and an officer in the 


Madrid Academy, was clearly more prolific, his work earning 
recognition in St. Petersburg as well as in Valencia. He is the sub- 
ject of a recent monograph by Arrese to which relevant Prado III 
entries refer. The 31 illustrations from among his 55 Prado draw- 
ings testify to a sureness of observation and execut-on, whether 
in academic figure studies, drawings for engravers (including 
Juan Bérnabe Palomino), or studies for portraits. Many of the 
last are expert black chalk drawings heightened with white that 
reveal close study of his sitters’ apparel, (N.B.: an entry is lack- 
ing for the drawing reproduced in pl. 35b, Cat. No. F.D. 
1642bis.) As noted in entries for F.D. 2651 and F.D. 1936, draw- 
ings by Antonio Gonzalez Ruiz have often been comingled with 
drawings by Antonio Gonzalez Velazquez, ten years his junior. 
Ironically, time thus accomplished what Gonzalez Velazquez’s 
brother, Alexandro, could not when in 1761 he attempted to dis- 
place Gonzalez Ruiz drawings hung in the Academy as student’s 
models with an overwhelming supply of drawngs by his 
brother, Antonio, and himself. But misattribution of monogrammed 
drawings prior to definition of Gonzalez Ruiz’s wo=ks is under- 
standable: the A of the interlaced AG monogram found on 
many Gonzalez Ruiz drawings seems introduced ky a small v, 
whereas no R indicative of Ruiz is discernible (see pls. 22b, 23, 
26, 27, 33, 34-36b). In addition to the Biblioteca Nacional draw- 
ings noted in Prado III with regard to such misattributions, 
another sheet so monogrammed in the Biblioteca Nacional is to 
be related to the Gonzalez Ruiz drawings in the Prado shown on 
pl. 33; like others now recognized as by his Hand, it was 
catalogued in 1906 among drawings by Gonzalez Velázquez (Bar- 
cia, No. 1130; Barcia’s Biblioteca Nacional catalogue, in fact, 
omitted González Ruiz entirely). The Prado’s Time Unveiling 
Truth (pl. 29) which is admittedly unlike drawings certainly by 
González Ruiz, may relate to a Mengs project, the drawing for 
which, however, renders the figures as undraped (cf. Museo del 
Prado, Anton Raphael Mengs ... exposición ... 1929, Madrid, 
1929, No. 36, pl. [xixa]). 

Two contemporaries, who developed apart from the court, left 
Seville for Rome in 1733 and there became distingiished mem- 
bers of the Academy of St. Luke. Francisco Preciaco de la Vega 
(ca. 1713-1789), painter, writer on art and, as noted above, over- 
seer of young Spanish artists pensioned to study in Rome, is least 
remembered for his art. But his Prado drawing, a finished 
“thought” somewhat Rococo in manner, for a bst Santiago 
composition that he painted in 1751 (to replace a Tiepolo found 
unsatisfactory for the residence of the Spanish ambassador in 
London) documents a pleasant enough 18th-century style. 
Similarly, Preciado’s drawings elsewhere, including those for 
painted fans or documenting Charles III’s Italian tüumphs, also 
belie the academic, autobiographical “Parrasio Tebano’’ who, 
together with a great prince called Drawing, in Preciado’s 
Arcadia pictórica (Madrid, 1789) encouraged aspiring artists to 
study not only Renaissance, Baroque, and even 18th-century 
masters but the truth of nature, if manifested in the sculpture of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. 

The sculptor Felipe de Castro (1711-1775), who joined 
Preciado on the trip to Rome, was recalled to Spain >y Ferdinand 
VI and was later hailed (by Ceán in 18001 for having restored the 
splendor of sculpture in Spain. Knowledge of his drawings has 
been considerably enlarged by publication of Claude Bédat's 
monograph (Santiago de Compostela, 1971). Altnough many 
Castro drawings brought from Rome were destined. for students’ 
use in Santiago and Madrid, they demonstrate a lively approach 
and the strong chiaroscuro that might suggest a pain-er’s hand. An 
example is the composition illustrated in Prado HI, with its asser- 
tion of planar projection and recession. A most convincing 


sculptor of scenes in relief as well as of figures in the round, 
Castro produced drawings that are characterized by effects of 
light, shade, and depth. His red chalk studies of a posed bishop 
(Bédat, pls. 18 and 19, and Prado F.A. 652) compare more than 
favorably with a pencil sketch of perhaps the same model by the 
painter, Gonzalez Ruiz (Prado HII, pl. 27). Castro’s criticism of 
González Ruiz's teaching in the incipient academy nevertheless 
led to a serious rift between the two. 

The Prado drawings by Luis Gonzalez Velazquez (1713-1763), 
a Madrid student of Bonavia, suggest the facility inspired by 
Giaquinto with which he and his brother, Antonio (1723-1794) 
executed frescoes for the Spanish court and its churches. Luis’s 
drawings, with the exception of an academic figure study, show 
a mastery of composition and chiaroscuro. But Antonio’s three 
Prado drawings, which were apparently for prints (and include a 
Santa Casilda initially catalogued in Prado I as an anonymous 
17th-century drawing), reveal little of the painter praised by 
Cean. His drawings are far better represented in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, even following deletion of those reattributed to An- 
tonio Gonzalez Ruiz. 

Eighteenth-century Spanish officialdom, primarily for 
economic reasons, came to recognize a need for native engravers 
and thus actively fostered the study and teaching of engraving. 
Manuel Salvador Carmona (1734-1820), one of the first to be 
sent abroad for such study, worked in Paris with Dupuis, whose 
portrait, drawn by Carmona for engraving, appears in plate 58b. 
Honored by appointment as engraver to Louis XV in 1761, he 
returned to Madrid two years later and entered the circle of 
Mengs, whose daughter he married. His 14 Prado drawings, and 
more than 260 in the Biblioteca Nacional, testify to the perfection 
and precision that he achieved in drawings for the reproductive 
engravings that he produced, many designed to foster wider ap- 
preciation of the masterpieces of painting in the royal collection. 
Unsurprisingly, the Carmona drawings that copy works by his 
contemporaries for engraving can present problems in attribu- 
tion. For example, a Prado drawing by Maella for a painting now 
lost (pl. 51) is repeated more precisely (and with slight modifica- 
tions most probably seen in the painting) in a red crayon drawing 
on brown paper at the Hispanic Society of America, New York 
(Acc. No. A1223); the New York drawing was initially attributed 
to Maella, although it was subsequently realized to be the draw- 
ing that Carmona prepared for his engraving of 1807 after the 
Maella painting. 

Two Prado drawings by Tomas Francisco Prieto (1716-1782), 
engraver to Spain’s King and Mint, document another contribu- 
tion of the engraver, the creation of medals. (Two additional 
designs in the Biblioteca Nacional that are associated with the 
series illustrated in plate 80 should be noted [Barcia Nos. 1633 
and 1634].)+ As a director of engraving in Madrid’s Academy and 
a teacher in his home as well, Prieto shaped future engravers, 
two of whose drawings are included in Prado III. Pedro Gonzalez 
de Sepúlveda (1747-1815), Prieto’s successor in many official oc- 
cupations, is !here represented by a few anatomical studies 
derived from Vesalius. Jerénimo Antonio Gil (1732-1798) has a 
single, unillustrated academic study. Gil’s importance lies in his 
role as an exporter of Madrid academic teaching to Mexico, 
following his appointment in 1778 as Director of the Mexico 
City School of Drawing, which in 1785 became Mexico’s Royal 


4 A broader view of Prieto’s draftsmanship appears in Claude Bédat's 
“Los dibujos de Tomas Francisco Prieto,” Numisma, xx1, Nos. 108-133, 
1971, 211F. 
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Academy of St. Charles, Here Gil taught engraving and super- 
vised instruction in painting, sculpture, and architecture. It 
should be realized that the academic studies that he and his 
colleagues drew as models for their students in Mexico survive 
and have been published in part in Jean Charlot’s Mexican Art 
and the Academy of San Carlos, 1785-1915 (Austin, 1962). 
Charlot’s reproductions also present drawings by Rafael Ximeno 
y Planes, Gil’s successor at the Mexico Academy from 1793 until 
well into the 19th century (he died in 1825, not 1807 as stated in 
Prado III), Whereas Ximeno y Planes’s drawings in the Prado, 
which would predate his departure from Madrid, copy engrav- 
ings after Vouet’s paintings by Dorigny or are for illustrations by 
engravers, his Mexican drawings demonstrate the ability with 
academic studies that he proved to Madrid academicians on ap- 
plying for the Mexico assignment.s 

Although schooled in the Madrid Academy and in Rome, 
Ximeno y Planes had come from Valencia, where training in 
engraving as well as in drawing and painting was actively main- 
tained through the 17th and into the 18th century, Charles HI at 
last sanctioning formation of Valencia’s Academy of St. Charles 
in 1778, A pen and wash drawing in the Prado by a younger 
cousin of Ximeno y Planes, Luis Antonio Planes (1765-1799), a 
student in Madrid of Bayeu and Maella, offers a dramatic suicide 
scene from antiquity that was probably intended for an il- 
lustrative engraving. Drawings by another Valencian, José An- 
tonio Ximeno y Carrera, two years Ximeno y Planes’s senior and 
also a Madrid Academy student, were also meant for book il- 
lustrations, three of his four Prado wash drawings illustrating 
Homeric scenes. The single Prado drawing by José Vergara 
(1726-1799), an exceptionally prolific painter whose drawings 
remain in greatest part in Valencia, is a necessarily formal rencer- 
ing of a Virgin’s image that he prepared for an engraving. That 
Antonio Rodriguez (1765-after 1823), another Valencian paint- 
er whose work in Madrid earned him Academy prizes, also drew 
for engravers is demonstrated in his several drawings in the 
Biblioteca Nacional and in his sole Prado drawing, a formal pen- 
cil and wash depiction of venerated altar images. A drawing (pl. 
39) of donors before the Theological Virtues, catalogued as 
anonymous, is perhaps attributable to him; its technique approx- 
imates that seen in several of his drawings for book vignettes 
which are in the Biblioteca Nacional (Barcia, Nos. 1642-1747). 
The somewhat eccentric Valencia engraver, Hipélito Rovira 
Brocandel (1693-1765), contributes to the Prado collection a 
skeletal Death dated 1740 which copies and enlivens an 
anatomical print of 1684; the drawing should be associated with 
another in the Biblioteca Nacional (Barcia, No. 1699). 

A specific consideration underlying royal approval for the es- 
tablishment of the Valencian Academy was the recognized need 
to develop designers of floral ornament whose efforts would im- 
prove the patterns of silks woven by Valencian mills. Students 
crowded’ the immensely popular drawing classes that were formed 
to fulfill this aim and were taught from 1784 until his death 
by Benito Espinés (1748-1818). Two black-and-white chalk 
drawings by Espinds of floral bouquets, together with 14 similar 
drawings in the Biblioteca Nacional, illustrate the finesse 
achieved in this decorative-arts aspect of Valencian Academy 
teaching. A less commonly seen application of drawing appears 
in a recently acquired album in which a decorative carver, Juan 


5 For academic studies by Ximeno y Planes that remain in Valencia, see A. 
Espinos Diaz and M. C. Garcia Saiz, “Algunas obras de Rafael Ximeno y 
Planes anteriores a su llegada a México,” Archivo español de arte, LI, 
No. 202, 1978, 115f. (published 1979). 
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Bautista Nicolau, rendered rather routine leafy frame ornamenta- 
tion (pls. 65-66); his recording of a monstrous sea creature 
washed up near Venice in 1735 (not illustrated) proves a stay in 
Italy as well as a scientific curiosity of sorts. 

The broad range of interests displayed in drawings by José 
Camarén Boronat (1730-1803) and Mariano Salvador Maella 
(1739-1819), two highly successful Valencians of the second half 
of the century, is well represented in the Prado, as it is elsewhere. 
The Prado’s drawings by Camarón in pen or wash for prints that 
were often engraved by Duflos illustrate an 18th-century charm 
and lightness that he granted to religious subjects as well as to 
scenes from literature. Most memorable, though absent from 
Prado III, is Camarén’s Glory of Charles III, once said to have 
been deposited by the Prado in the Instituto de Estudio Fiscales 
(see F. J. Sanchez Cantón, Escultura y pintura del siglo XVIII 
[Ars Hispaniae xvu], Madrid, 1965, fig. 235), though reportedly 
in neither place. Building form with short hatching strokes, it is 
typical of the drawings he penned for engraving; it imbues even 
the homely King with an appealing vivacity. Drawings by the 
teen-aged Maella, son of the painter Mariano Maella, won him 
prizes at the Madrid Academy. Granted study in Rome, he even- 
tually, with Goya, became painter to Spain’s King. Maella’s 
Prado drawings, whether academic, for engravings, or for 
paintings and frescoes commissioned for the court, document an 
artist of stature who successfully balanced a late Rococo spirit 
and a more classicizing, tranquil mode. The fact that one Maella 
drawing, as noted in Prado III, is stylistically synonymous with 
another by Luis Gonzalez Velazquez (pls. 48a and 39a) perhaps 
reflects a community of teaching that was experienced by 
Spanish students in Rome and was perpetuated in Madrid on 
their return. It might be noted that many of Maella’s surviving 
drawings may have been among those advertised as for sale in 
his home following his death (see the Diario de Madrid of July 
20, 1819), Difficult to confound with Maella drawings are those 
by another Valencian artist of similar surname, José Maea (1760- 
1826); his drawings in the Prado, like others in the Calcografia 
Nacional, offer the modest approach of one who drew all but ex- 
clusively for engravers. 

José del Castillo (1737-1793) and Luis Paret (1746-1799) are 
two painters included in Prado II] whose drawings perhaps best 
reflect 18th-century Spanish court art. Castillo, twice in Italy, 
working there and in Spain with Corrado Giaquinto and later un- 
der Mengs in Madrid, enjoyed Charles III’s interest. Among 
his 20 Prado drawings, reflecting both Giaquinto’s Rococo spirit 
and a Mengsian classicism, are several (some after paintings by 
Giaquinto) that were to be enlarged in cartoons for the Royal 
Tapestry Manufactory. Although he also drew for engravers and 
etched reproductions of paintings by others, the Prado drawings 
here illustrated, whether after others or for his own paintings, 
reveal a lightness and delicacy of approach that are less evident 
in his paintings. 

Luis Paret, tutored in Madrid and in Italy, is introduced in 
Prado III as Spain’s most interesting artist of his time other than 
Goya, with whom he was exactly contemporary. A French father 
and the atmosphere of the court that Paret served in Madrid dur- 

ing the early 1770's probably gave his earlier works their Rococo 
` court flavor which echoes Watteau and Gersaint. Alternatively, 
this prolific, diversified artist who was often a sparkling 
draftsman may long have heeded the advice given him, according 
to Cean, by Traverse (a French painter who came from Naples to 
Madrid); he was never to copy prints; having studied antique 
models and nature, he was to invent spontaneously, and achieve 
color by reference to Lombard and Flemish painting. He had a 
proclivity for smaller-sized figures, a preference that, together 


with banishment from 1775 till 1787 to Puerto Rico (where he in- 
fluenced the native painter, Campeche) and Bilbao, may have 
restricted his pictorial ambition somewhat to a focus on less than 
major genres. Although the 18 Paret drawings in the Prado only 
suggest the diversity to be seen in his total output of drawings, it 
may already be sensed in the studies illustrated in Prado TII. An 
inventive, searching hand delineated his seated Charles IV (pl. 
77); regal splendor emanates from a figure drawn for a costume 
study (pl. 76); a sense of charm lightens female allegorical 
figures (pls. 72-73); an almost Fortunv-like liveliness of line 
creates a necromancer (pl. 68); and a carefully finished drawing 
for a New Testament title-page remains pleasantly unponderous 
(pl. 70). 

Even the charming Paret, however, could not approach the one 
painter who for most of us represents the art that developed in 
18th-century Spain, Goya. His drawings have been, and will in 
the Prado series be treated separately, as seems chronologically 
appropriate for Goya’s life and his paintings, drawings, and 
prints, which extend just beyond the first quarter of the 19th 
century. 

PRISCILLA E. MULLER 
The Hispanic Society of America 
613 W. 155th Street, New York, NY 10032 


EDWARD HODNETT, Francis Barlow, First Master of English 
Book Illustration, University of California Press, 
Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1978. Pp. 237; 107 black-and- 
white ills. $35 


Native English talent in painting and drawing was not at full tide 
during the 17th century. Probably the best work was done by 
miniaturists, men like Hilliard and Oliver at the beginning of the 
century, and Cooper in the middle decades. Life-size portrait 
painting was dominated by foreigners, especially Van Dyck and 
Lely, with the short-lived Dobson as the leading native claimant 
to fame. Other forms of native art: rarrative scenes, genre, 
landscape, and still-life, are even rarer. It is in this area`that 
Francis Barlow worked. His claims on our attention are stated by 
Edward Hodnett in his first three sentences: 


Francis Barlow (1626?-1704) is the first native English book il- 
lustrator—indeed, the leading interpretive illustrator in 
England before 1800 and one of the masters in nearly five cen-- 
turies of English book illustration. He is also the first 
professional English etcher, the first and one of the best of 
English animal and bird draughtsmen, the first English artist 
to record sporting scenes, in prints, book illustrations, and 
paintings, and the first important English political cartoonist. 
... He could also with equal justice, qualify as the first English 
landscape artist. 


A few quibbles might be raised about same of these claims, but 
basically they are valid. 

It is surprising that there has never been a monograph on 
Barlow. Perhaps the reason is that as a book illustrator rather 
than a painter, he escaped the attention ož art historians. Even so, 
there are many dimensions of his work that are of interest to the 
historian of English art. 

Book illustration is attracting increasing attention, especially 
in scholarship based in the study of literature. The various 
relationships between text and illustration are proving 
fascinating avenues to explore: the ways in which the illustrator 
responds to the text, in which the writer sometimes responds to 
the illustrations, in which the two complement one another in 


communicating with the reader. Most of the studies thus far have 
concentrated on the pericd around 1800, with Blake as the cen- 
tral figure. Hodnett’s book may help to stimulate interest in the 
17th century. 

Barlow’s principal achievements as a book illustrator are a 
group of illustrations to Edward Benlowes’s Theophila (1652) 
and three series of illustrations to Aesop: Aesop's Fables (1666), 
Ogilby’s Aesopics and Androcleus (1668), and Life of Aesop 
(1687). The illustrations are ambitious full-page plates worked 
out with considerable formal and iconographic sophistication; 
they are certainly not primitive or provincial performances. The 
question of how an artist of this stature emerged in 17th-century 
England is important. There are aspects of this question of in- 
terest to art historians which apparently do not interest Hodnett, 
whose orientation is that of a bibliophile. But he gives full 
analysis to Barlow’s work within the context of book illustration 
in England at the time. Just about half of Hodnett’s text is 
devoted to the work of contemporary book illustrators, in par- 
ticular Marcus Gheeraerts, Francis Cleyn, and Wenceslaus 
Hollar. The book is also rich in information of a bibliographical 
nature and contains lots of interesting, down-to-earth observa- 
tions about technical aspects of book- and printmaking that are 
relevant. The presentation is clear. Even within chapters, 
Hodnett constantly divides his text into brief topics set off by 
headings. The result is a narrative that occasionally reads more 
like a series of extended footnotes than a sustained exposition. 
But the reader is never uncertain about the immediate topic that 
concerns the author. There is no other place known to this 
reviewer where so much factual and reliable information about 
17th-century English book illustration is gathered together. 

The book, with all its merits, however, is not a fully rounded 
monograph on Barlow. His work as a draftsman and painter 
receives only passing attention. He is, in fact, one of the most 
distinctive native draftsmen working in 17th-century England. 
At its best, his penwork has astonishing calligraphic verve. Im- 
probable as it may sound, the present reviewer has encountered 
Barlow drawings attributed (with some plausibility) to Thomas 
Rowlandson! 

The highly interesting side of Barlow's output that has to do 
with contemporary political affairs is given only cursory ex- 
amination. The stylistic affiliations and iconographic complex- 
ities of his designs are not studied in depth. Stylistically, Barlow’s 
plates are puzzling, and do not fit readily into the currents of 
Continental European art at the time. There are echoes of 16th- 
century work; fewer of contemporary Baroque. The explanation 
may rest in Barlow’s studies of earlier prints. But additional ex- 
amination of the problem is needed. It would also be interesting 
to explore further the question of whether the highly involved 
iconographic programs of many of Barlow’s drawings and prints 
are his own invention. It seems (as Hodnett points out) that in 
the Theophila designs Barlow was working in close conjunction 
with the author. In other instances, the issue is less clearcut. The 
question also presents itself in Barlow's single sheets. For in- 
stance, the Emblematic Portrait of Cromwell (drawn by Barlow, 
engraved by Hollar) has a highly involved iconographic program 
which has not yet been fully unravelled, and for which the 
source is not clear. If Barlow devised the scheme himself, he was 
a learned iconographer. 

Within the more restricted topic that is Hodnett’s central con- 
cern—Barlow as a book illustrator—the volume leaves little to be 
desired. But it would have been convenient to have a formal 
catalogue of Barlow’s book illustrations. Most designs are dis- 
cussed, but the reader is left uncertain as to whether all of 
Barlow’s work is mentioned. There are many illustrations; but 
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there are also designs discussed at length in the text (particularly 
for Theophila) that are not reproduced, and are not readily 
available elsewhere. It would also have been desirable to have 
more visual corroboration, especially reproductions of details, to 
bolster arguments where attributions are in doubt (figs. 6 and 
37). 

The book is attractively produced, but the illustrations are of 
variable quality and not always reliable in detail. For instance, 
the reproduction of the plate of Theophila Triumphant is trimmed 
about one half inch at the top, and by lesser amounts on the 
bottom and right margins. The subscriptions of all the Life of 
Aesop prints have been omitted, although these appear to be in- 
tegral parts of the original plates. Several of the reproductions 
(figs. 48, 54, 100, and 105) appear to have been made from in- 
ferior impressions. At least, the impressions in the Huntington 
Library copy are much better than the reproductions. 

A few minutiae: A minor, unnecessary irritation arises from 
the fact that the captions for the illustrations give only the title of 
the book from which they come, and not the particular subject 
within the book. A worthwhile addition to the bibliography, un- 
derstandably overlooked, is Virginia Wayland’s Francis Barlow's 
Sketches for the Meal Tub Plot Playing Cards, privately printed, 
Pasadena, 1971. There is a typographical error on page 39 not 
picked up in the errata slip: John Day’s death was in 1584, not 
1684. 

If Hodnett’s book is not the ideal, fully rounded monograph 
on Barlow one hopes for ultimately, it is nevertheless a useful 
and welcome study of a fascinating and little-known artist. 

ROBERT WARK 
Huntington Library 
San Marino, CA 91108 


JOEL ISAACSON, Observation and Reflection: Claude Monet, 
Oxford/New York, Phaidon Press/E. P. Dutton, 1978. Pp. 
240; 132 black-and-white ills., 48 color pls. $39.95 


In Claude Monet: Observation and Reflection, Joel Isaacson ac- 
complishes an exceedingly difficult double task. On the order of 
Meyer Schapiro’s volumes on Van Gogh and Cézanne (1950, 
1952), this is that rare book which will appeal to specialists and 
laymen alike. Phaidon Press has supplied 150 handsome plates, 
one third of them in generally excellent color, in which Isaacson 
presents the essential repertory of Monet's art from the small 
earth-colored studies of the 1860's, through the moderately sized 
but numerous serial paintings of the middle years, to the 
monumental and radiant decorations of the 1920's. Particularly 
welcome are Isaacson’s telling juxtapositions of photographs, 
whether of a painting and an enlarged detail, a painting and its 
preparatory drawn sketch, or a painting and its mate or mates in 
a paired or serial grouping. Such pairings occur on facing pages 
of the chronological survey and also across a span of pages (and 
years) as in the two Customs House Cabins of 1882 and 1897. 
Many authors would have considered as superfluous the multi- 
ple illustration of a single motif, but for Isaacson, theme-and- 
variation is the leitmotiv of Monet's formal and expressive 
strategy. Nearly identical yet subtly individuated as to framing, 
value, color, or anecdote, the street scenes of the 1860's, river 
views of the 1870's, compositions of the coast of the 1880's, and 
water landscapes of the 1890’s and 1900's are each revealed as 
uniquely determined works of art only through successive com- 
parison with all related works. The most interesting visual 
demonstration that Monet's is simultaneously an art of faithful 
transcription and of imaginative transformation lies in Isaacson’s 
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reproduction of several little-known compositional drawings. 
When studied together, esquisse and tableau permit us to 
reconstruct the extent of Monet’s artful deviation from the seen 
view. The resulting paintings turn out to have been much more 
deliberately calculated and delicately calibrated than is usually 
granted according to the prevailing misconception of Monet's 
allegedly mindless art of the eye. As Isaacson succinctly insists, 
Monet's motto was to observe and to reflect. And in his book, 
Isaacson has done the same. 

Isaacson takes his subtitle from a letter that Monet wrote to his 
friend and colleague Bazille in 1864, an echo (conscious or not, 
Isaacson does not try to say) of a mid-century injunction from 
the art historian and critic Thoré: “The innovators in all things 
are only those who know how to observe and reflect” (p. 11). 
Presumably on account of the popular nature of the publication, 
Isaacson has not been able to provide complete bibliographical 
references in the form of footnotes to the many apt quotations 
such as this one with which he illustrates both the brief introduc- 
tory text and the extensive commentaries on the plates. To the 
Monet scholar, Isaacson’s book is all the more tantalizing for this 
reason. Original insights are frequently offered without the learn- 
ed documentation that Isaacson’s previous studies on Monet 
have led us to expect.1 In reading Isaacson’s book, it is as though 
we were looking at a preliminary phase in the preparation of one 
of Monet’s own pictures: we are thoroughly delighted with the 
brilliance of the ébauche and yet frustrated that the internal rela- 
tions of the work’s formal elements have not yet become 
systematically clarified. 

Let me reiterate that this is no criticism of Isaacson. Within the 
limits of his project he has done remarkably well. Full 
biographical and bibliographical documentation is to be found in 
the massive three volumes of Daniel Wildenstein’s catalogue 
raisonné that have been published to date (1974, 1979, 1979), 
covering Monet's art to 1898, just prior to the first series of 
paintings of his water garden at Giverny. Without discounting 
William Seitz’s excellent monograph of 1960 in Abrams’s 
Library of Great Painter Series (which Isaacson generously cites 
as the model for his own), Claude Monet: Observation and 
Reflection is by far the best single-volume visual and critical in- 
troduction to Monet's art in English or in any other language. 
Isaacson concludes his book with a usefully annotated, selected 
bibliography which emphasizes the earliest interviews and 
witness accounts as well as the most recent interpretive studies. 

In the areas of stylistic and iconographical interpretation, 
Isaacson has a great deal that is provocative to suggest. He 
acknowledges, however, that much remains beyond his grasp, 
particularly “the content of Monet’s understanding of nature” 
(p. 12). Isaacson does not rest content with a formal analysis of 
“the conflict between traditional illusionism and [Monet's] dawn- 
ing concern for the decorative unity of the painted canvas” (p. 
15). He rightly sees this dialectic as the motor force behind 
Monet's incessant and despairing efforts to wrench from the ob- 
servation of nature an appropriately reflective work of art, and 
he rightly attempts to situate this struggle within the social and 
personal ideologies and obsessions of Monet’s life. Isaacson thus 
considers the whole life of the artist as the context within which 
the art must be understood. He proposes the tendentious but ex- 
citing notion of a causal relation between the psychological and 


1 “Monet's Views of the Thames,” Indianapolis Museum of Art Bulletin, 
Liu, 1965; “Monet Views of Paris,” Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Bulletin, xxrv, 1966; Monet: Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe, New York, 1972; 


aesthetic determinants in Monet's art and life. The csmmentary 
on the Metropolitan Museum's Terrace at Ste.-Adresse provides 
a characteristic example of an idea that stimulates aad yet begs 
for rigorous amplification. Referring to the stresses in Monet's 
relationship with his adamantly bourgeois father and his mis- 
tress Camille, who, in the spring of 1867, had come almost to 
term with a very difficult first pregnancy, Isaacson s>eculates as 
follows: 


There is a disparity between terrace and sea, ketween the 
foreshortened assertiveness of the terrace floor and the flat- 
tened, decorative backdrop of the water and sky [ ..]. The ac- 
tive sea and sky — plastically reduced to the plane of a 
theatrical backdrop — suggests the content əf Monet's 
thoughts, the nagging facts of life that threaten to-obscure his 
artistic horizon [...]. Monet's personal conflicts w re not to be 
immediately resolved, but the artistic strain >etween il- 
lusionism and decoration — which was first made Iramatically 
evident in the Déjeuner sur l'herbe and which her may serve 
as surrogate for the struggle between his father ard himself — 
proved to be capable of satisfactory resolution. Monet asserts 
quite clearly that he is, in this realm, the master, able to adjust 
illusionistic authority to the artificial demands of the painted 
organization (p. 199). 


Isaacson’s analysis of form and content subsumes substantive 
questions of intention and significance that art histery must ad- 
dress if it seeks to be a comprehensive study of the production 
and reception of works of art by individuals witkin societies. 
Unfortunately, the format of an introduction and notes to the 
plates of a handsome picture book does not prov.de Isaacson 
with the necessary scope to argue his thesis in a fully 
authoritative manner. Were he to attempt to buttress his thesis 
through a more exhaustive recourse 10 the histcrical record, 
Isaacson would find considerable support for hie theory of a 
reconciled duality as the central principle of Monets art. Nature 
and art, color and line, illusionism anc decoration. observation 
and reflection, objective and subjective vision: suc conceptual 
dichotomies formed the basis for the representative ~emark made 
in 1895 that in Monet's paintings “le réel est présent, et il se 
transfigure.’’2 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to recall that at thevery moment 
that Monet and his critics were elaborating new forms of expres- 
sion and explanation to accommodate the hitherto opposed 
categories of perceptual and conceptual art, the art historian 
Rieg] was coming to a similar understanding of the cialectical but 
not absolutely antithetical relationship between the optic and 
haptic modes of representation. In Isaacson’s insistence on the 
reciprocal exchange of illusionistic and decorat-ve drives in 
Monet's art, he places his project firmly within the tradition of 
Riegl, Schapiro, and within the Monet literaturs, of Grappe 
(1909), Geffroy (1922), Gillet (1927), Francastel (1939), and Seitz 
(1960). It now becomes the fortunate task of Mon: t scholarship 
to exploit the fresh observations and penetrating reflections of 
Isaacson’s book. 

STEVEN Z. LEVINE 
Bryn viawr College 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 


“La Débâcle by Claude Monet,” Bulletin: Museures of Art and 
Archaeology, The University of Michigan, 1, 1978. 


2 Gustave Geffroy, Claude Monet, sa vie, son temps, sær oeuvre, Paris, 
1922, 303. 


JOSEPH PHILLIP CERVERA, Modernismo: The Catalan 
Renaissance of the Arts (Outstanding Dissertations in the 
Fine Arts), New York, Garland Publishing, 1976. Pp. 467; 
175 ills. $32.50 


Our access to substantive investigations in art scholarship has 
been expanded by the quantity of recently published disserta- 
tions. Obviously, however, a need exists for discrimination of 
quality, for each effort is the doctoral candidate’s individual 
presentation, and it may or may not represent an endeavor that 
would have benefited from further, experienced editorial 
guidance. 

Joseph Phillip Cervera’s Modernismo: The Catalan 
Renaissance of the Arts makes available a sizeable amount of 
turn-of-the-century source material not readily accessible out- 
side of Spain. The researcher's intention was to offer a fuller un- 
derstanding of the background, development, and cross-currents 
that led to that productive era in Catalonian art. The book indeed 
helps fill a void, but unfortunately Cervera offers us too many 
feebly drawn conclusions that succeed primarily in clouding 
rather than illuminating artistic developments of the period. 

This is cause for some concern, for the volume invites use 
beyond that given most dissertations. Its merit lies in its con- 
venient compilation and translation of Catalan materials, even 
though historians of the Modernismo period will find ex- 
asperating weaknesses in its text. Generally missing is a sense 
that the author’s stated points are shaped by an understanding of 
previous publications in the field. 

The most illuminating and valuable sections of the dissertation 
are those exploring critical writings and periodicals. There are 
concise analytical histories for La renaxensa (1871-1905), La 
ilustracié catalana (1880-1903), L’Avenc (1881-1893), La 
ilustraciôn iberica (1883-1898), Luz (1898), Catalonia (1898- 
1900), Quatre gats (1899), Pel y ploma (1899-1904), Forma 
(1904-1908), Joventut (1900-1906), Hispania (1899-1903), and 
La ilustración llevantina (1900-1901), which give a view of the 
chronological evolution in editorial content and opinion. Where 
Cervera systemizes here, it is with greater objectivity. 

Selections from the critical writings are developed in a less 
definitive way. Nevertheless, the chapter treating the critics of 
the period provides an introduction to the influential José Yxart 
y Moragas (1853-1895), the aesthetic theorist Alfredo Opisso y 
Viñes (1847-1924), the distinguished defender of Modernismo 
Raimundo Casellas y Dou (1855-1910), the anti-Modernista 
Francisco Miquel y Badia (1840-1899), and the innovative 
Eugenio Ors i Rovira (1881-1954). 

Certain important currents emerge in this brief discussion of 
period criticism. Cervera makes a special effort to document the 
fact that Modernismo’s philosophy is supportive of constant 
change, and he suggests how this reinforces a spirit of free in- 
vention. Also documented for us are the attempts by Casellas 
and Opisso to avoid classifying artists into stylistic schools. The 
material has further broad interest for its insights into the 
published encouragement and discouragement to artistic careers. 

Other sections of Modernismo: The Catalan Renaissance of 
the Arts are devoted to painting, architecture, decorative arts, the 
politics of art, and historical sources of Modernismo. In discuss- 
ing these topics, Cervera seems determined to weight his text 
with sweeping statements and charged language. Even when 
reflecting some general truth, these still stretch his arguments to 
the point of distortion. Particularly disturbing to the reader is 
Cervera’s mixture of interesting data culled from Catalan 
writings and dogmatic, pseudo-authoritative terminology which 
sometimes embroiders an incorrect interpretation of the material. 
One such instance early in the book deals with the literature on 
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Antonio Gaudi. An example in the chapter on painting states, 
correctly on one page, that late 19th-century Catalan artists 
gravitated toward Paris; then, on the next page, we are told that 
Catalan artists could only have known Impressionism from 
black-and-white illustrations. 

Misleading, too, in this chapter is the inadequate logic offered 
for the appearance of Socialist content in Modernismo art: 
“stifled as children, they linked socialism and anarchy with a 
vindicated hatred of imposed authority.” Ignored, and thus 
obscured, are the links between Modernismo and governmental 
crises, Catalan political conflicts with Madrid, and nationalistic 
pride, and the parallel emergence of anarchistic themes in the art 
of other European countries. Moreover, Cervera dismisses the 
period’s nihilism as “depressing” and fails to indicate its place in 
Barcelona's creative work at that time. 

Cervera uses the format of an appendix to take up the 
relationship of the young Picasso to this turn-cf-the-century 
Catalonia. Again, in too much of his discussion are pseudo- 
authoritative conclusions combined with an inadequate digesting 
of the scholarship in the field. We are told, for example, that “we 
have been misled in our search for Picasso’s impact on the artistic 
milieu ...,” which has not been the case. The author's 
chronology for Picasso in Barcelona does not add to the known 
material. He may be making a contribution, however, wher. he 
suggests Picasso might have become interested in indigenous 
Iberian art “when it was given a great deal of attention during 
the Catalan Renaissance.” This point, however, is neither 
documented nor clarified. 

Thus we are offered a study that explores a fertile area of 
European thought, yet is undependable and somewhat 
frustrating. 

PHYLLIS BRAFF 
Nassau County Museum 
Port Washington, NY 11050 


BARBU BREZIANU, Brancusi in Romania, Bucharest, Editura 
Academiei Republicii Socialiste Romania, 1976, Pp. 314 
+ many ills. Lei 57. 


Since it would be almost impossible to write on Brancusi 
without citing an article by Barbu Brezianu, one would think 
that he would be well known in the United States. But I don’t 
think this is the case; very little of Brezianu’s writing has 
appeared in English, indeed most of it consists of articles in 
Rumanian magazines and newspapers. It is to be hoped that 
this situation will be corrected by the recent publication of 
Brancusi in Romania, a translation into English of Brezianu’s 
Opera lui Brancusi in România, 1975. One must express hope 
because publication does not, in this case, ensure availabil- 
ity. 

Brezianu’s book is an extended catalogue of the works of 
Brancusi that are in Rumania. Besides the great outdoor en- 
semble at Tirgu Jiu, these include 17 bronzes and stone carv- 
ings, and four unique plasters in known collections. If these 
numbers seem to promise a slender volume, Brezianu has 
produced a cornucopia of a book which bulges with all kinds 
of fascinating material: a biographical chronology, artisanal 
works of Brancusi’s early training, 65 pages of a sketchbook 
left in Bucharest when he went to Paris in 1903, works of 
Brancusi which were or are thought still to be in Rumania, a 
list of Brancusi’s various addresses in his country, facsimiles 
of documents, and a vast bibliography. 
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Before engaging the text, one is arrested by the end-pa- 
pers, which reproduce 14 signatures of Brancusi; and before 
them the slip jacket carries a brace of his aphorisms and a 
drawing referred to in the text. Beyond these hors d’oeuvres 
stretches a 50-page chronology filled with all manner of data 
and illustrated with a rich collection of Brancusiana. The last 
years of this chronology become little more than a list of 
exhibitions, but its early entries reflect Brezianu’s deep and 
precise knowledge of Brancusi’s beginnings in Rumania and 
Paris. 

The catalogue of the works, which here include plaster 
casts of objects of which there are bronzes, proposes in each 
case a date, gives the measurements, a photograph of the 
signature when there is one, a list of exhibitions, and a brief 


historical and/or critical discussion. In the last are signs of. 


much hugger-mugger surrounding casts and surmoulages in 
Rumania that are authorized (but never by the sculptor) and 
unauthorized. Each entry, finally, includes a list of references 
for which the word exhaustive is a reticent description: The 
Prayer, The Kiss and Endless Column, have, together, over 350 
references. The bronze of General Dr. Carol Davila, cast after 
Brancusi left Rumania, is described with respect to some 
physical changes from the sculptor’s original plaster, and 
similar mention might have been made in other cases; for 
example, the missing tip of the mustache on the dexter side 
of Portrait of Ion Georgescu-Gorjan, the repair of the break at 
the feet of Wisdom of the Earth, the fact that Endless Column 
stands seven degrees off the vertical. Since this book was 
published, Torso (Craiova Museum) lost a chip of marble in 
the earthquake of 1977. Son of the Fields (Portrait of G. Lupescu) 
is listed as “destroyed,” but a footnote tells us that the work 
was not accepted for an exhibition in 1956 because of its “bad 
condition.” I think a certain delicacy has kept Brezianu from 
saying that it was badly damaged in the Second World War. 
He lists five other lost Parisian works that once were in Ru- 
manian collections; this number should be larger. It should be 
noted that no Rumanian collector ever acquired a Brancusi 
sculpture made after 1913. 
There is surprising material of all kinds in the volume. The 
limestone head, Baroness R. E, 1909, never exhibited, unseen 
by any critic or scholar, known to be in a private collection 
in Rumania, is recorded as being 75cm high! That is almost 
30 inches, a height no one would have expected for this por- 
trait which was the precursor of Sleeping Muse, but Brezianu 
tells us that this height is inscribed on the back of a photo- 
graph in Brancusi’s hand. Here is a charming drawing of the 
living room of the home of Ilinca Darvari showing, among 
other things, Brancusi's Danaide and Sleeping Muse. We learn 
that the sculptor once considered working on a monument to 
Ion Caragiale, the great Rumanian playwright (whose work 
is a model of the “absurd” element in Ionesco), and on a 
monumental version of Maiastra for Bucharest—two more on 
the ever-growing list of projects for the public realm which 
occupied Brancusi but which he never executed. A reproduc- 
tion of a painting by V. N. Popp shows Brancusi’s first collec- 
tor to have been a very capable artist. Here is a photograph, 
recently found and previously published only in a Rumanian 
journal, of an excellent portrait (lost) of Daniel Poiana, with 
whom Brancusi roomed for a while when he arrived in Paris. 
I am pleased to see a photograph of the young Mrs. Zamfi- 
rescu and her husband, for whom Brancusi worked in Craiova 
in 1893. I met her in 1964! 

There are other surprises of a problematic kind, some of 
which Brezianu and I have disputed personally and by mail 


in the 14 years of our friendship. On page 27 he tells us that 
the “ovoidal head called Beginning of the World is madelled 
after the dancer Serge Lifar”; surely this work derives from 
Sculpture for the Blind, which it follows by four years and 
whose length it increases by only five-eighths of an inch. 

Brezianu's notes on Maiastra lead to some unexpected and 
unstated conclusions. He gives us the story Brancusi told 
James Johnson Sweeney (and which he also told Petre Pan- 
drea, a writer), that the bird guided the prince to the sleep- 
ing princess by speaking, and then observes that this ‘’guid- 
ing” story corresponds to no version in Rumaniar. folklore. It 
is clear that Brancusi made as personal a use of his source, if 
that is what it was, as he did in the case of his Leda, Adam 
and Eve, and even Narcissus. In any case, Brancusi’s explana- 
tions of how he came to do certain of his works are not to be 
taken at face value: they are myths cf creation. Since his 
story in the present instance was as much an invention as his 
sculpture, the only thing traditionally Rumanian about 
Maiastra is its title; it surely has no source in Rumanian im- 
agery. I see for the first time that Brancusi made realistic 
studies of birds in Paris (Brezianu cites an article of 1974, : 
which I overlooked, written by a Rumanian who observed 
them in a closet in Brancusi’s studio); the mak:ng of such 
studies would be in accord with his procedure in other cases. 
The arms of Mademoiselle Pogany “rest in a characieristic 
pose,” page 126. Characteristic? In a self-portrai: painted in 
1913, before she saw Brancusi’s sculpture, Margit Pogany had 
portrayed herself with the right cheek resting in her right 
hand—a mirror-image, we may suppose, of her lefi cheek 
against her left hand. In the sculpture, the two arms are 
together in front of the neck, and the left cheek rests on the 
back of the right hand. The poses are different from each 
other, and thereby, surely, hangs a tale. 

Brezianu tells us (p. 25) that in 1916 a “portrait of Princess 
Maria Murat-Bonaparte is done at her request. It is called 
Princess X.” Since this information occurs in the Chronology, 
it is not supported by a note, and it cannot fail tc raise ques- 
tions. The work was shown in New York in 1917 as Princess 
Bonaparte and thereafter became Princess X, but there is no 
doubt that in 1909 it was a bust of a woman comting her hair 
and was carved down to its present state during the ensuing 
seven years, a process recorded by Nina Hamnett. Who in- 
spired the piece in 1909? In 1916, did Brancusi attach Prin- 
cess Bonaparte’s name to a work he had in hand? Neither 
possibility is a likely one, to judge from what we know other- 
wise of Brancusi, and I am of the opinion that we still know 
nothing for certain about the title of the piece or about its 
rejection from a Paris Salon. Neither do I understand Bre- 
zianu’s declaration (p. 134) that Endless Column originated in 
“columns carved in wood” as far back as 1909. This view is 
based on the autobiography of Cecilia Cutescu-Storck, 
published in 1966, in which the painter and clase friend of 
the sculptor mentions seeing “the first wooden version of 
. .. the Endless Column” in his studio 57 years before. In 1966 
Brezianu based an article on this passage, claiming that End- 
less Column was done in 1909; and supporting this thesis with 
the fact that a painting of 1911 by Modigliani, a good friend 
of Brancusi’s, shows a motif ‘similar ta the Column.” Brezianu 
later admitted that his interpretation was not sound; he is 
now saving the hypothesis, but it remains unsound. It would 
mean that the very abstract Column was done in the same 
year as Sleeping Muse and four years before Brancusi’s next 
and relatively representational woodcarving, The First Step. 
The Column can be shown to develop from a beginning later 


than 1909 and to emerge in 1918, the date Brancusi himself 
(correctly) assigns to it. Brezianu states that the Column re- 
calls the custom in parts of Rumania of erecting “high wooden 
poles carved with similar geometric forms on the graves of 
dead youths.” If these poles were indeed on Brancusi’s mind, 
why did it take him nine years to develop Endless Column? 

Rumania, which is a little smaller than the state of Oregon, 
has every right to be proud of Constantin Brancusi and his 
accomplishment. Its pride has resulted, however, in a criti- 
cism of the sculptor that is decidely chauvinistic when it is 
not hagiographic. Although the least nationalistic of Ruma- 
nian writers on Brancusi, and for this reason occasionally the 
target of criticism, Brezianu has not been able to resist the 
prevailing attitudes. Rumanian consideration of Brancusi is 
reluctant to acknowledge, let alone investigate, extra-Ruma- 
nian influence on the sculptor. It persists in avoiding the fact 
that Brancusi's mature ceuvre was created in Paris, where he 
spent the last 53 years of his life. Endless Column is a case in 
point: it is unimaginable in Rumania that Brancusi could 
have got the design of this work from Modigliani. 


Almost all the pages of an early sketchbook are reproduced” 


here and commented on. Only a handful have artistic merit; 
none give us a glimpse of the sculptor and draftsman to 
come. Yet this sheaf of drawings is a curious, puzzling, 
poignant record of diverse matters that occupied Brancusi 
before his flowering in Paris. Brezianu is probably right in 
pointing out that a (lost) head of an old man which I dated 
1906 (that is, in Brancusi’s Paris period) should be assigned 
to 1901 on the basis of two drawings in the sketchbook. 

Invaluable is a section in which Brezianu reproduces about 

40 documents, some of which he translates. Here are Bran- 
cusi’s birth certificate, made out on February 21, 1876, and 
stating that he was born “the day before yesterday”; the act 
of consent by which his mother allowed him to enter the 
‘Craiova School of Arts and Crafts; Brancusi’s report cards 
there; reports on his performance at the Bucharest School of 
Fine Arts and the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts; requests for 
grants; Brancusi’s will (transcribed); and other important pa- 
pers. 

In a concluding section called “References,” Brezianu lists 
some 800 items. He has read them all; he refers to them with 
a computer-like thoroughness. Fifty, dated from 1964 to 1976, 
come from his own hand, an output topped (but only numer- 
ically) by V. G. Paleolog’s 51 and Petre Comarnescu’s 53. This 
bibliography alone is an achievement, and because it is es- 
pecially rich in Rumanian entries, it is of great interest to the 
rest of us. One can hope only that it doesn’t discourage new 

_study; the scholar new to Brancusi who read all these items 
would be killed off. Brezianu has survived because of his 
immense enthusiasm and because for the past 15 years he 
has kept up with the literature, a feat not likely to be re- 
peated. It should be added that Brancusi scholarship in Ru- 
mania is abetted by a widespread network of journals and 
cultural weeklies that can absorb articles of all lengths, from 
a few hundred to several thousand words, very soon after 
they are written. At any rate, this was true up to about five 
years ago; I have the impression that the cultural weeklies 
now are not as large, numerous, or free as they were. This 
situation is in contrast with our monthly and quarterly jour- 
nals to which one sends long articles at long intervals. 

Rumanian scholarship, however, is not without its own 
difficulties. Although Brezianu seems to have been permit- 
ted to make his book as full as he wished, he has not been 
well served in other respects. Of the translation it would be 
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best not to speak if it did not have to be noted that it some- 
times creates error, as when it gives “twisted” for what was 
originally and correctly “bifurcat” (forked). More immedi- 
ately troubling is the pervasiveness of the clumsy retouching 
of photographs. This tampering is the more frustrating since 
I know almost all the original photographs to be intelligible 
and reproducible. Apparently a corps of retouchers must be - 
kept busy even on works of minimal political significance. 
The pressure of state policy on expression is constant; one 
instance in the present case will serve for all. In the Chronol- 
ogy, under “1900,” in a small typesize reserved for events 
parallel to those of Brancusi’s life, we read: “Marius Jean 
Antonin Mercié, his future teacher, comes to Bucharest on 
official commissions.” Mercié was in Bucharest to attend the 
installation in a public square of his monument of Alexandru 
Lahovari. This latter fact is not mentioned (as one would 
expect it to be by a writer who records all of Mercié’s three 
given names) because the Lahovari monument is in official 
disfavor: its base shows, besides an allegorical figure proba- 
bly representing Mars, a peasant woman looking up ador- 
ingly to the wealthy benefactor in a beautifully tailored 
waistcoat. 

I can only wish that, instead of publishing photographs of 
some useful objects that Brancusi made while attending the 
Craiova trade school, this book had reproduced lost or de- 
stroyed sculpture by Brancusi, known only by photographs 
found in Rumania, most of them found by Brezianu. Petre 
Comarnescu once said to me, in a moment of exasperation, 
“Brezianu has such luck!” And he has, because he has also 
the true lover’s passion for any fact relating to his subject, 
and the energy and imagination to track it down. He has had 
more of this luck and will probably continue to have it than 
a nationwide cult of Brancusi-watchers. 

In this abundant and valuable book, Brezianu has cast a 
wide net. This beginning having been made, perhaps we can 
read him soon in another kind of study, the result of digging 
deep in a restricted area. I am thinking of an article in Arta, 
No. 9, 1973, on Danaide, discovered in 1972, and of a long 
study of the critical reception of Brancusi in Rumania which, 
at this point, goes up to 1914; these pieces are models of art- 
historical detection and the synthesis of difficult material. 
Till they are made available, we are privileged to share Bre- 
zianu’s “luck.” 

~ SIDNEY GEIST 
New York, NY 


ROBERT R. R. BROOKS AND VISHNU S. WAKANKAR, Stone Age 
Painting in India, New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. Pp. xi + 116; many pls., 1 map, charts. 
$15 


Although reports on Indian rock paintings first appeared in 
the 1880’s, this is one of a few monographs devoted to the 
subject, and probably the first to be published in the West. 
Even in survey books on South Asian art and archaeology, 
Indian rock paintings—greater in number and variety than 
the well-known European cave art at Lascaux and Altamira— 
are infrequently mentioned.’ Clearly there is a need to make 


1 A notable exception being B. and R. Allchin, The Birth of Indian 
Civilization, Middlesex, 1968; see p. 364. 
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more widely known the extensive and remarkable heritage 
left by prehistoric inhabitants of India during a period of circa 
ten thousand years. Brooks and Wakankar have produced an 
appealing introduction by allowing the paintings to speak for 
themselves. The book is profusely illustrated with excellent 
color photographs and duotones which represent, in most 
cases, restored versions of the original paintings. The “res- 
toration” technique (explained in Appendix 6) recreates in 
the photographs the brilliancy of colors, clarity of forms, and 
sharpness of background texture and details that the authors 
propose were characteristic of these paintings in their origi- 
nal state. A sense of immediacy is attained that allows the 
reader the sense of experiencing the vision of early man. 

Regrettably, the merits of this book rest mainly in the pho- 
tographs. Discussions of the paintings, although intended 
for both the general reader and the specialist, abound in 
oversimplifications, and the complete absence of footnotes 
makes it difficult to check statements or to gain greater depth 
of understanding. The numerous charts, too, are often curi- 
ously uninformative due to the omission of sites or periods 
for the charted material. Furthermore, out-of-date chronolo- 
gies and hypotheses for the Harappan and Vedic cultures, 
misconceptions regarding Hindu religious symbolism, and 
omission of the rock art of predominately Neolithic sites in 
north Karnataka and Andhra, demonstrate that the authors’ 
interest does not extend beyond rock paintings of north cen- 
tral India. 

Basic answers to some fundamental questions about this 
group of paintings are supplied in each of the six chapters 
constituting the book. Chapter 1, “Introduction: Where? 
What? How?,” informs the reader that most of the painted 
shelters are located in a triangle running from the Chambal 
River basin in Madhya Pradesh to Benaras in Uttar Pradesh 
and having its southern apex near Mysore City. (Appendix 1 
lists the names of major sites located in this region.) More 
than one thousand painted shelters have been surveyed in 
this area, and this represents less than half of the ones be- 
lieved to exist there. Within the shelters, many of which 
show signs of habitation, the paintings are placed on rear 
walls and ceilings. Animals are the most frequent subject; 
humans are second, and symbols or decorative devices third. 
The great majority of the colors used are made of hematite or 
other iron oxides, providing a palette of red, yellow, orange, 
and brown; an occasional white pigment is made of kaolin or 
limestone. In a few instances, a deep purple or black 'is ob- 


tained from magnesium oxides, and the green found in a ` 


problematic phase at the important site of Bhimbetka, M.P. 
(excavated by V. S. Wakankar), is produced by copper com- 
pounds. 

Chapter 2, entitled “Who Painted the Pictures?,” opines 
that the painters were “the non-Aryan, non-Dravidian- 
speaking ancestors of the present-day tribals of central India.” 
The argument, brief but interesting, maintains that there 
exist, since Neolithic times, two separate cultures side by 
side in many parts of India: the cultures of the valleys and 
those of the hills. There is nothing in early rock paintings 


2 Cf. also S. K. Pandey, “Prehistoricity of Indian Rock-Paintings,” 
Prachya Pratibha, 1x, 2, 1975, 34. 


3 Style 12, found to have similarity with the pottery designs of 


indicative of valley cultures. Instead, there are scenes of 
dances, hunts, and rites reflecting customs similaz to those 
of tribal hill people in many parts of central India today. 
Whether this theory should be extended to the Mesolithic 
period, the golden age of rock paintings and engravings, the 
authors fail to say. Chapter 3 on “Dating” is the crux of the 
book. Four criteria? may be employed to arrive at a relative 
chronology for an art lasting from pre-Mesolithic times (i.e., 
pre-8000 8.c.; the Mesolithic equals the Late Stone Age) until 
several hundred years ago. The authors establish a sequence 
based heavily upon one criterion: the superimposition of 
paintings at numerous sites in central India; the results are 
most fully explained in Appendixes 2 and 3, entitled respec- 
tively “Table of Styles” and “Dating the Styles.” Here a ten- 
tative chronology is suggested, based upon the identification 
of 20 styles classified into five periods. Unfortuna‘ely, this is 
a premature endeavor; there simply is not enough solid evi- 
dence to support the sequence. When the material is studied 
closely, it becomes apparent that a relative chronology can be 
justified for only a limited number of stylistic phases. The 
problems begin with Period I (Mesolithic or earlier) compris- 
ing six styles. On the basis of superimposition, styles 1 and 
2 can be sequentially differentiated; the sequence of styles 3— 
5 is based on the same criterion. Since there are no examples 
of style 3 overlying style 2, however, the overall chronology 
is uncertain. To complicate matters, it is not possible to pos- 
tulate that the animal paintings of styles 1 and 2 precede 
those of 3-5 wherein humans appear with arimals; ten 
painted shelters at Bhimbetka yielding green paintings exclu- 
sively of people have been found in a pre-Mesolithic context. 
The position of Period 1 (Neolithic/Chalcolithic and early 
Iron), containing styles 7-10, is on shaky grounc. There are 
no linkages between it and Period 1 and there are no occur- 
rences of superimpositions among the Period 11 styles. All 
that can really be said for this period, which includes 2,200 
years, is that styles 7-10 (unsequentially classified) are found 
below paintings assigned to Period 111. Styles 11-16 ascribed 
to Period 111 (300 B.c.—A.D. 800) fare better because they can 
be correlated with historic developments. For example, style 
11, showing fanciful swastikas and yaksa figures. is dated to 
the Mauryan and Sunga periods because of associated Brahmi 
letters. Distinctive decorative and dress designs date styles 
12-13 to ca. 100-300 4.D.% Most interesting is the long Scy- 
thian tunic worn by a Kushan warrior in a painting at Sha- 
had Karad (near Bhopal, M.P.), thus corroborating numis- 
matic and inscriptional® evidence that Kushans penetrated 
into the Malwa region. Style 14, typified by & scene of a 
white horse and pürnaghata at Bhimbetka, is associated with 
Gupta letters. Period IV, comprising the medieval periods 
between ca. 800 and 1300 a.D., is questionable because there is 
no convincing basis for placing the styles assigned to this 
period (i.e., 17-18) between Periods 1 and v. The method 
for defining Period rv styles is based upon the occurrence of 
a fresh color wash in red, or heavily outlined paintings in 
red, or red and white. I wonder, however, whether this stan- 
dard is entirely reliable since Early Historic paintings may 


“Navda Todi,” should read “Navdatoli” (so also on 32). 
4B. Chattopadhyay, The Age of the Kushanas, Calcutta, 1967, 236. 
5B. N. Mukherjee, Kanishka I and The Deccan, Calcutta, 1968, 77f. 


also be executed in bright red,® and freshness of color is 
mentioned by Wakankar in another publication as a general 
cheracteristic of later paintings.’ To Period v are assigned 
painting styles 19-20 made during recent (i.e., post-1300 
A.C.) times. Confusion surrounds style 19, which is said to 
occur above Period 1v styles at three sites. But these sites and 
superimpositions are neither mentioned for Period rv in the 
tab.e of styles nor in the rest of the book. Although it will be 
observed from the foregoing that the dating schema is incon- 
clusive, the authors have rendered a service in presenting a 
wide sampling from which some significant deductions may 
be ventured: 

(=) Paintings of the prehistoric group feature both domes- 
ticared and wild animals; the initial emphasis is on capturing 
the animal’s essential form whereas later emphasis is on the 
animals internal structure, which may be decorated or shown 
witk muscles or organs; up to the historic period, animals 
dontinate compositions depicting humans and animals; hu- 
mans are represented as square or stick figures, but more 
rourded figures can occur; representations of social, reli- 
gious, and economic life begin in the earliest times and con- 
tinue into the historic periods; wheeled vehicles occur from 
the Neolithic/Chalcolithic and early Iron Period II onward; 
microlithic weaponry is characteristic. 

(2) Paintings from the historic period onward record 
human conflict; intrusive elements stemming from valley cul- 
tures include swords, shields, animal riders, battle array, 
musizal instruments, dress, scripts, and religious symbolism; 
humens are depicted with greater corporeal reality, but stick 
figures may still be found in Period v; after the historic pe- 
riod, humans dominate in compositions depicting animals 
and humans. 

(3) Coloration has chronological value, the green phase 
and Eright red coloring being indicative of pre-Mesolithic 
and Early Historic Periods respectively at Bhimbetka, and 
freshress of color being late. 

(4) Considerable caution must be applied in determining 
a relative chronology because of the great longevity of some 
of the above characteristics. It would seem (as chapter 6, 
“Conclusions,” also suggests) that what is needed is a rigor- 
ous and exhaustive classification system for rock paintings of 
a few key sites coupled with extensive excavations at each of 
these localities. 

The need for more fundamental research is evident again 
in the remainder of the book. Answers to the questions “Why 
Did They Paint?” (chapter 4), must remain conjectural. The 
authors speculate that initially the motivation for rock art 
was religious and magical, and that subsequently the motifs 
reflect the variety of secular relationships between the peo- 
ples of the hills and those of the valleys. I find it rather re- 


€ Pandey, 35. 

7 See Merg, xxvin, 4, 1975, 31. 

® See K. D. Bajpai, “Popular Traits in the Rock Paintings of Central 
India,” Frachya Pratibha, 1, 2, 1975, 4; cf. D. D. Kosambi, The Culture 
and Civéization of Ancient India ..., New Delhi, 1970, 115. 

® See D. Srinivasan, “The So-Called Proto-Siva Seal from Mohenjo- 
Daro: AnIconological Assessment,” Archives of Asian Art, xxix, 1975- 
76, 47£. 

1° Bajpai, 5, also mentions the occurrence of a four-handed figure, 
probably of a yaksa, in one of the rock paintings at Bhopal. 
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markable that throughout, the desire for abuncant procrea- 
tion is not a motivation for painting. The cnaracteristic 
prevalence of phallic symbolism and feminine sensuality in 
Indian “high” art, and ubiquity of fertility srmbolism in 
other Paleolithic art, make the near absence of the fertility 
theme in the rock paintings of North Central India notewor- 
thy. This absence supports the conclusion of chapter 5 (“The 
Problem of Outside Influences”), namely that tre rock-shel- 
ter art tradition remains quite independent of sutside cul- 
tural influences for thousands of years. Nonethzless, a few 
intriguing anomalies exist, of which two may be cited. Bhim- 
betka features several Mesolithic examples of dancers wear- 
ing bison-horned masks (see the drawings on pp. 79-80) and 
a tribal warrior painted in the Early Historic Period wears a 
bison-horned headdress (p. 82; no site is given). The authors 
rightly compare such figures to the Kalibangan “cake” of the 
Harappan period,which exhibits a figure wearing a headgear 
composed of two large horns curved on either side of a plant 
configuration. In effect, these humans dressed as bovines are 
evocative of the Harappan series of human horred masks, 
the mask of a humanized bucranium and a group of seals 
depicting a divine bull-man.° Secondly, there is the unusual 
figure ascribed to the Mauryan/Sunga period (exemplifying 


` style 11) whose entire body resembles a fruit-beering vase. 


The figure is not analyzed by the authors, but on the basis of 
comparison with a similar figure found in a rock painting at 
Binayaka (near Barkhera, Dist. Raisen, M.P) it may be iden- 
tified as a yaksa (see Prachya Pratibha 11, 2, 1975, f.g. 6, opp. 
p. 53). The Binayaka figure is associated with a Erahmi in- 
scription of ca. 200 s.c. which appears to give the name of 
the yaksa (see ibid., p. 36). These drawings reaffirm that the 
sine qua non of a yaksa is his big belly, the predominant fea- 
ture in both the rock paintings and the sculpturec yaksas of 
the same period.!° 
Brooks and Wakankar’s work may be consulted fo- pleasure 
and general familiarization by the non-specialist. But schol- 
ars, captivated by the beautiful photographs, should refer to 
the more authoritative sources mentioned in this review and 
the bibliography cited in these sources as well as in rhe book. 
DORIS SRINIVASAN 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, VA 22030 


TERRENCE GRIEDER, The Art and Archaeology of Fashash, 
Austin and London, University of Texas Press, 1978. Pp. 
276; 375 line drawings, 171 black-and-white figs., 7 color 
pls. $22.50 


This is one of several recent books! dealing with ceramiz vessels 
and other grave goods found in burials excavated in Peru. It thus 
serves as another reminder of the obsession with the analysis of 
funerary ceramics which has so long plagued the development of 
Peruvian studies. Whereas much of the other work dealing with 
such collections focuses on mortuary complexes found on the 


1C. B. Donnan, Moche Art and Iconography, Los Angeles, 1376; D. 
Menzel, Pottery Style and Society in Ancient Peru; Art as a Märror of 
History in the Ica Valley, 1350-1570, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1976; C. 
B. Donnan and C. J. Mackey, Ancient Burial Patterns of the Moche 
Valley, Peru, Austin and London, 1978. 
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dry Peruvian coast, Grieder’s study centers on the contents of a 
single Recuay period (a.p. 310-600) grave found in a small tem- 
ple structure at the site of Pashash, located along a steep ridge 
overlooking the modern town of Cabana in the northern 
highlands of Peru. Grieder discusses the symbolism of the 
Recuay ceramic style as illustrated by the contents of this burial; 
he presents information indicating the use of potters’ marks to 
identify the work of individual ceramicists, and he offers star- 
tling, if not controversial, evidence suggesting the utilization of a 
potter’s wheel and lathes to manufacture some of the ceramic and 
stone vessels recovered from the site. Given that tools of this sort 
` are virtually unknown anywhere else in the New World, such a 
contention marks a dramatic departure from previous knowledge 
of Pre-Columbian technology. Had it not been for the discovery 
of this burial with its associated grave goods, it is doubtful 
whether the other excavations at Pashash would warrant the at- 
tention they receive here. 

The book is divided into ten sections providing an overview of 
the site and excavations (chapters 1 and 2), a discussion of the 
temple (chapter 3) and burial offerings (chapter 4), a discussion 
of ceramic chronology (chapter 5), descriptions of the stone 
(chapter 6), bone (chapter 7), and metal artifacts (chapter 8), an 
analysis of iconographic motifs (chapter 9), and a concluding 
discussion (chapter 10) dealing with the symbolism of the 
recovered artifacts in prehistoric Pashash society. There are also 
two appendixes, one listing the results of ten radiocarbon assays 
and the other consisting of a catalogue of the objects recovered 
from the burial temple. The book is lavishly illustrated, most of 
the drawings and photographs being of good though not excep- 
tional quality. 

Grieder’s excavations at Pashash were of an extremely limited 
scope, consisting of twelve cuts opened during three brief field 
seasons. Cuts 1-6 were excavated in August of 1969, cuts 7-10 in 
July and August of 1971, and cuts 11-12 in July and August of 
1973. Given the size of the site (550m by 250m, minimum) 
together with the immensity of the visible constructions (stone 
walls as high as 12m, platforms as high as 15m by 30m across), it 
is abundantly clear that Grieder’s excavations provide only a 
very limited amount of information. 1 do not wish to denigrate 
the importance of this information, but Grieder himself admits 
(p. 19) that the “locations of all the excavations were determined 
by the general desire to find stratified ceramic debris in relation 
to architecture.” This proved to be an extremely difficult task 
given the available time and funds. Nine of the excavation cuts 
(cuts 1-9) were an attempt at defining a ceramic chronology for 
the site, and the remaining three (cuts 10-12) consisted of excava- 
tions in the temple where the major burial was discovered. Of the 
first nine cuts, three (cuts 2, 5, and 6) had to be abandoned before 
sterile soil was reached and an additional three (cuts 1, 7, and 8) 
produced little in the way of secure chronological information 
because of mixing by redeposition and the effects of alluvial 
sheet wash. This leaves only three cuts (cuts 3, 4, and 9) for 
which there is apparently any valid stratigraphic or 
chronological information. In light of this fact, the excavation 
chapter dealing with cuts 1-9 seems unnecessarily attentive to 
the presentation of information which is, by and large, 
meaningless. Although I applaud Grieder’s desire to present the 
data upon which his tentative ceramic chronology is based, I 
think far too many pages are devoted to the presentation of sherd 
counts, drawings, photographs, and discussion of information 
that, if anything, should have been relegated to an appendix. 

There are also a number of other problems in the basic presen- 
. tation of information which ought to be mentioned. The in- 
sistence upon discussing the excavations in the order in which 


they were undertaken in the field leads to a certain amount of 
unnecessary disorganization in both the text and figures. It 
would seem a simple thing to have renumbered the excavations 
as well as the major structural features at the site: This would 
have made for a much more organized and integrated presenta- 
tion of both figure 3 (“The ruins of Pashash”’), on which the 
main areas of the site are lettered A-E from right to left, and the 
discussion of excavation cuts in the text (divided up for discus- 
sion as cuts 1-3, 7-8, and cuts 4-6, 9-12). In addition, the tables 
of sherd counts and names of ceramic periods or phases are 
presented in the excavation chapter (chapter 2) without a 
preceding discussion of either the general chronclogy for the 
region or any additional background information to aid the un- 
initiated reader. Some of the information in chapter 5 (‘Ceramic 
Types and Their Periods”) and table 10 (‘‘Pashash Periods in 
Relation to the Virú Valley and the Huamachuco District”) deal- 
ing with contemporary and related styles as well as the tentative 
Pashash ceramic chronology, might have been presented much 
earlier to provide the needed background. Moreover, the 
relationship between plan maps and section drawings is par- 
ticularly difficult to interpret, since none of the plan maps has a 
cross-cutting line or datum indicating the precise location of the 
associated profile. The use of a glove (fig. 24, p. 46) as a scale in a 
close-up photograph is another example of certain minor yet 
nonetheless disconcerting deficiencies in the visuel presentation 
of the material. 

The analysis of ceramic collections and tentative chronology is 
presented in chapter 5. Several charts indicating the variability in 
vessel forms are presented, but there is no discussion or presen- 
tation of the absolute numbers of any of the individual forms 
recovered. The same is true for decorative attributes. Although 
features of ware, form, and decoration are treated in a general 
fashion, the lack of absolute figures makes it difficult to interpret 
the validity of the three periods posited for the site: Quinü, ?- 
A.D. 310; Recuay, a.D. 310-600; and, Usü, a.D. 600-700. For ex- 
ample, the Quint period (for which ‘here is as yet no beginning 
date) is defined on the basis of “isolated deposits in Cut 4, Level 
5, which had twenty-two sherds, five of them rims; Cut 12, Level 
8, which had five sherds, three of them rims, isolated from the 
burial offering; and the deeper Levels 4, 5, and 6 of Cut 9, in 
which there was some mixing of early Recuay sherds” (p. 63). 
These would seem to be very small diagnostic samples of sherds 
on which to base a period definition. Although the period defini- 
tions are partially based on the corroborative evidence provided 
by radiocarbon assays (virtually the only such assays associated 
with the Recuay style), it is nevertheless extremely difficult to 
judge the validity of the sequence presented. A complete chart or 
charts for each period, listing the absolute frequencies of in- 
dividual forms and decorations (or decorative motifs and tech- 
niques) by level in each cut would have been very helpful in 
making such a judgment. 

There are a number of other aspects of the ceramic analysis 
that deserve special comment. Grieder’s staternent (pp. 73-74) 
that a single Moche style ceramic spindle whorl found on the 
surface of the site indicates “that people, women as well as men, 
of coastal cultures were actually present at Pashash ...’” seems a 
bit far-fetched. Alternatively, could not such an artifact have 
simply been traded from the coast to the highlands? Since it is a 
surface find, its means of transport as well as 2wnership would 
seem to lie in the realm of speculation. More interesting and cer- 
tainly more important is the occurrence of what Grieder analyzes 
as incised or painted potters’ marks found on fine ware pedestal 
cups. Similar identifying marks have been reported on Chimu? 
and Moche? ceramic vessels from the Peruvian north coast as 


well as on adobe bricks used in construction at the north coast 
site of Moche located in the Moche Valley. At Pashash, there is a 
range of 18 different marks (fig. 52, p. 79) that are found only on 
the undersides of pedestal feet. Presumably the purpose of the 
marks was to identify the works of different potters when they 
were fired in common. Utilizing the information gleaned from an 
analysis of these marks, Grieder concludes that there were 
several studios that produced the Pashash vessels, and that in 
one of these studios (the “Palace Studio”) there were at least 
twelve artists, among whom were two outstanding craftsmen, 
“Red Football” and “Vulture Painter,” the former identified by 
his mark and the latter both by his mark and by his specialization 
in fancy vulture designs. Grieder goes on to suggest that the cups 
made by these potters conform to patterns that were “obviously 
required by [a] patron” (p. 95). Such a statement implies that the 
cups were made on commission and were not simply the family 
treasures available at the time of death. 

Of even greater interest are the 71 pedestal cups that were 
“partially or completely formed by spinning the clay on a shaft- 
centered potter's wheel” (p. 96). As mentioned earlier, the pot- 
ter’s wheel was supposedly unknown in the New World prior to 
European contact. Thus, if Grieder is correct, these Pashash 
vessels are unique among Pre-Columbian ceramics. Apparently 
only the feet of the pedestal cups show the characteristic ‘’throw- 
ing” or “drag” marks made on clay fashioned on a wheel. 
Although it is impossible to tell for sure from photographs alone, 
the smooth, even impressions on the undersides of the cups do 
appear to be the result of a steady circular motion. Since the tool 
used to fashion the cup bases has not been found, it is impossible 
to be absolutely sure of the technology involved in their 
manufacture. I am not altogether convinced that such circular 
drag marks could not have been produced by rotating and 
simultaneously wiping the cup base on some sort of Lazy Susan 
pedestal mechanism. Such a mechanism would not require the 
rapid rotation utilizing a cord-wrapped shaft as suggested by 
Grieder. Nevertheless, Grieder’s contention is provocative, 
though one might ask why such impressions are not found on 
later ceramics from the same or a nearby region and why there 
are no reports of such tools in use at the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest. 

After the section related to ceramic analysis, the major portion 
of the book is devoted to the excavation and analysis of the 
burial offerings found in a small, stone-walled temple structure 
on top of “La Capilla Hill,” a jagged stone outcrop on the 
western edge of the present hilltop. The temple excavations con- 
sist of three cuts (cuts 10-12) excavated over a two-year period. 
The main offering was associated with the burial of an adult 
(possibly a woman) interred in a flexed position in the burial 


2R. W. Keatinge, “Chimu Ceramics From the Moche Valley, Peru: A 
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chamber of the temple. The offering consisted of jewelry (in- 
cluding 19 gold-plated pins), ceramic vessels, figurines, spindle 
whorls, and a number of other items such as bits of rock crystal. 
A second burial offering found in the doorway leading into the 
burial chamber apparently accompanied the primary interment. 
This second offering contained some 66 stone, ceramic, and un- 
fired clay vessels and was arranged following a plan which 
Grieder interprets as an organized set of temple images or “as the 
expression of a theology” (p. 56). This organization of the offer- 
ings is likened to the organization of stone images at the site of 
San Agustin, located in the Colombian highlands some 1100km 
to the north. A third offering in the temple consisted of a variety 
of artifacts found laid in the fill of the burial chamber. The three 
offerings together constitute a grave lot of 277 items 
representing a single phase dating to the middle of the Recuay 
period at Pashash. Grieder believes that many of the items were 
made especially to accompany the burial or subsidiary offerings 
in the temple and that the offerings were designed in accordance 
with a prearranged plan. 

The final part of the book deals with an analysis of Pashash 
imagery and symbolism as revealed in the burial goods. Much of 
this profusely illustrated analysis is based on speculation which 
simply cannot be tested or refuted either archaeologically or in 
any other fashion. It is unfortunate that Grieder did not have 
available Raphael Reichert’s recent encyclopedic study of the 
Recuay ceramic style, particularly for comparative purposes. 
Reichert’s work provides a detailed and wide-ranging analysis 
based on a far larger number (735) of vessels (though most are 
without precise provenience) than are available in the single 
grave lot from Pashash. Notwithstanding the lack of com- 
parative material on Recuay ceramics, Grieder bases much of his 
analysis of symbolism on his belief that the art of Pashash repre- 
sents “a coherent expression when interpreted on the basis of the 
cosmology of shamanism” (p. 187) and relies heavily on sup- 
portive examples from a number of New and Old World regions. 

Interpreting symbols of a prehistoric religious or belief 
system, particularly one for which no written records exist, is 
always a difficult task. Nevertheless, Grieder has made an ad- 
mirable attempt at deciphering the imagery of the Recuay period 
in the Peruvian northern highlands. Even taking into account 
some of the shortcomings mentioned here, Grieder’s work on the 
Recuay style provides valuable information based on documen- 
ted archaeological excavations rather than looter’s hearsay 
evidence. The book thus constitutes an encouraging beginning 
and serves as an indication of the wealth of information awaiting 
future archaeological research in this important region. 

RICHARD W. KEATINGE 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Cathedral of Florence 


In answer to Trachtenberg’s extremely long review of my book 
Der Dom zu Florenz (Berlin, 1974) in the Art Bulletin (Lx1, 1979, 
112-131) I want to single out two points for comment because 
they make perfectly clear the methods employed in the review. 

(1) The first question Trachtenberg takes up is the identifica- 
tion of the 1357 documented “porta nuova” with one of the two 
portals in the second bay of the Cathedral nave. Trachtenberg 
writes (pp. 112-13): 


The Porta dei Cornacchini is usually identified with a “porta 
nuova,” mentioned in 1357, and the Porta del Campanile is not 
recorded explicitly until 1367. Kreytenberg, however, inter- 
prets the “porta nuova” of 1357 as a portal other than the 
Porta dei Cornacchini, i.e., the Porta del Campanile, claiming 
that the adjective, “nuova,” refers to a “renewed” decoration 
of the latter. Given our general uncertainty about the state of 
the Cathedral fabric in those years, and given the absence of 
corroborating material, the documents of 1357 and 1367 do not 
really prove anything besides the functional existence of both 
portals; they say nothing of their decoration. Thus, for the 
history of the portals, we are thrown back on the evidence of 
the fabric itself. 


In point of fact, what I wrote was (p. 59): “Da das 


nordwestliche Portal aber bereits am 31. August 1357 als Porta 
dei Cornacchini bezeichnet wurde, muss die porta nuova (17. 
November 1357) mit der Porta del Campanile identisch sein.” 
(Since the northwest portal, however, was already called the 
Porta dei Cornacchini on August 31, 1357, the “porta nuova” of 
November 17, 1357, must be identical with the Porta del Cam- 
panile.) In my book, I consider these documents only after an 
analysis of the portals and after determining their several 
building phases. And, in this context, the deduction fits that the 
documents unmistakably permit, namely the identity of the 
Porta del Campanile and the “porta nuova” — whereby the word 
“nuova,” referring to the renewed decoration, also serves to dis- 
tinguish the portal from the earlier-mentioned Porta dei Cor- 
nacchini. Only because Trachtenberg isolates the discussion of 
the documents, placing it before the analysis of the portal, and 
because, above all, he consciously suppresses the first documen- 
tary reference to the Porta dei Cornacchini on August 31, 1357, is 
he able to foster the impression that the documents of 1357 and 
1367 show nothing more than “the functional existence” of both 
portals. Moreover, Trachtenberg doesn’t bother to expend a 
single word in substantiating his identification of the “porta 
nuova” with the Porta dei Cornacchini. The deliberate 
withholding of an important document at the beginning of the 
discussion causes a fundamental falsification of the entire issue, 
and it represents an attempt to mislead the readers of the Art 
Bulletin. Who among them has already noticed this manipulation 
of the evidence? 
(2) On page 116, Trachtenberg writes: 


Thus far the evidence allows that before the 1350’s the aisle 
walls alongside the first two Cathedral bays had risen through 
the level of the windows, and that the socle, at least on the 
south, was already incrusted. But what is the date of the in- 


crustation above the socle zone? Kreytenberg offers the argu- 
ment (against Saalman’s thesis) that incrustation was usually 
executed with the structural fabric. But this procedure, 
however desirable, did not always obtain, particularly in the 
case of façades ... Thus, one cannot accept Kreytenberg’s 
assumption that the window zone of the Cathedral flanks was 
decorated necessarily at the time of the constructior of the raw 
masonry. 


With this I am in total agreement. The assumption -hat the in- 
crustations are necessarily contemporaneous with the building 
fabric is unquestionably to be excluded. But, once again, what is 
it that I did write? 

On pages 18-19 of my book, we read as follows: 


Die Frage nach der Entstehung von Rohmauerwerk und In- 
krustation zu trennen ist notwendig, denn gelegentlich wurde 
erst lange nach der Errichtung der rohen Mauer d:e Inkrusta- 
tion versetzt, allerdings hat man gelegentlich auch beide 
zusammen hochgezogen. Die Behauptung, das Inkrustieren 
sei immer nach dem Mauerbau anzusetzen, weil bei 
Gleichzeitigkeit das ““Hochtragen von Steinen, Ziegeln und 
Mortel (für den Mauerbau) eine ernsthafte Gefahr darstellt für 
jede teure, polychrome Marmortafel darunter’ (Saalman, 
1964, p. 496) zielt mit ihrer Begriindung ins Leere, denn einer- 
seits konnte dieses ‘‘“Hochtragen” von Materialen fiir den 
Mauerbau von der Innenseite her geschehen, andererseits 
musste auch die Inkrustation im gesonderten Faugang von un- 
ten nach oben angebracht werden, was die bereits bestehende 
Inkrustation darunter nicht minder gefährdet haben dürfte als 
der Transport von Mauermaterialien. Bei Gleichze tigkeit wur- 
den Geriistkosten gespart. (It is necessary to separate the 
question of the making of the raw masonry walls from that of 
the incrustation because ...) 


This is the opposite of what Trachtenberg represents my 
assumption to be! 

But this apart, did I offer it as an argument for Cating the in- 
crustation on the side-aisle walls, as Trachtenterg asserts? 
Trachtenberg’s quotation from my book (pp. 18-29) quite ob- 
viously bears no relation to the dating of the incrustation on the 
side-aisle walls, which I first discuss only on page: 38ff., 43ff., 
and 55ff. Thus Trachtenberg’s arguments represent nothing 
more than his own tendentious obstruction: misrepcesentation is 
not acceptable in scholarly discourse; it demeans the entire enter- 
prise. 

In reality, the incrustation above the socle zone in the western 
half of the aisle walls originated before 1350. Trachtenberg, 
however, attributes this incrustation to Francesce Talenti and 
dates it to 1358-1364 (pp. 116-17). As a terminus post quem, 
1358, Trachtenberg takes the planning of the orgarization of the 
side-aisle walls. Had the walls still been standing as raw masonry 
at that time, however, their transformation could have taken 
place without difficulty, and, indeed, in precisely the way that 
was considered desirable and correct by the consig ieri in 1358 — 
the interior and exterior articulation should correspond, with one 
window per bay, as, in fact, was achieved in the third bay. This 
solution was not, however, realizable in the first two bays, and to 
it there could have been only one obstacle — the e=istence of the 
costly incrustation. Along with the incrustation, zo be dated to 
before 1350, originated the portal decoration, in their first and 
perhaps even second formulations. 

All these facts, which I first noted, point urmistakably to 
changes in the portal architecture. They are “acts that the 


reviewer missed the opportunity to observe in 1963 (Master's 
thesis) and 1971 (Ph.D. dissertation). Now Trachtenberg in- 
nocently explains them in relation to the Porta dei Cornacchini 
(pp. 117ff.) and the Porta del Campanile (pp. 121ff.) in such a 
way that we are brought back to exactly where we were with 
Paatz, well over a quarter-century ago. Relying on his own sure- 
fire feeling for style, Trachtenberg recognizes in the Porta del 
Campanile (p. 122) “one of the strongest, most unified works of 
the period” — “alive with inner tension and energy” — “handled 
with economy, coordination, and force.” Earlier, in 1971, 
Trachtenberg praised the portal as ‘’almost Baroque”; as 
Talenti’s most mature work from the period around 1360, he 
places it (p. 123) as the last link in a developmental chain, 
together with the Porta dei Cornacchini and the middle and up- 
per zones of the Campanile. 

Here, as in his later remarks on the Campanile (pp. 127-129), 
Trachtenberg does not make the slightest allusion to my 1978 ar- 
ticle “Der Campanile von Giotto” (Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, xxu, 1978, 147-184) 
whose arguments were known to him since my February, 1976, 
lecture at the Bibliotheca Hertziana in Rome, at the latest. 

Since he had overlooked them twice, the numerous obvious 
pentimenti of the Porta del Campanile do not come up in 
Trachtenberg’s discussion; they do not even appear in his discus- 
sion of the upper zone of the Porta del Campanile, where are pre- 
sent consoles and other architectonic elements that quite eviden- 
tly constituted the basis for a gable construction, one which 
corresponds to that at the top of the Porta dei Cornacchini. I had 
already pointed out the complete agreement of the gables above 
both portals and the neighboring window gables (pp. 43f.). 

In Trachtenberg’s place, I would have emphasized that these 
“Fenstergiebel’”’ over the portals must be seen in relationship to 
the walled-in windows, visible on the inside of the Cathedral 
above the doors (Trachtenberg, fig. 4), and I would have con- 
sidered what consequences followed from this observation. In 
any event, it quite positively strengthens my dating of the in- 
crustation to before 1350. 


GERT KREYTENBERG 
Backenberg 13 D-4630 Bochum 1, West Germany 


The Notebooks of Edgar Degas 


Charles Millard’s review of The Notebooks of Edgar Degas (Art 
Bulletin, Sept., 1978, 565-68) comments on Theodore Reff’s in- 
terpretation of the material in the various notebooks. I would like 
to raise some additional points not touched on by Mr. Millard. 

Notebook 31, p. 68: No. 14 — ‘‘Eventail (Brame)’”’ — in the list 
of Degas’s proposed contribution to the fourth Impressionist ex- 
hibition of 1879, the work that was number 77 in the exhibition 
catalogue can be identified as Le Ballet (Lemoisne 457). This fan 
was acquired from Degas by the dealer Hector Brame not long 
before the exhibition. Brame’s name was added to the notebook 
entry only after the list itself had been completed. On December 
22, 1891, Brame sold the fan to Durand-Ruel, from whom it was 
acquired by H. O. Havemeyer on September 19, 1895. (It is now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 

P. 67: No. 22 — “éventail (nuit),” as Reff notes, cannot be 
identified. It was sold by Degas as ‘’Eventail (effet de nuit)” on 
April 27, 1883, to Durand-Ruel. Charles Haviland, the ceramics 
manufacturer, purchased it on March 14, 1884, along with two 
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other Degas fans (one entitled by Degas “Danseuses. Effet de 
lumière électrique”). The owner of No. 23 — “éventail” — in the 
same notebook list is read by Reff as Mme Rouart, whereas the 
actual inscription reads Mr. Rouart. In the 19th century (as at 
times still today), Mr. as well as M. was a common abbreviation 
for Monsieur. In the exhibition catalogue (No. 79), the owner 
was given as Mme H[enri] R{ouart}, a change probably due to 
the consideration that a fan was a picture format more ap- 
propriate to a woman. A like change was made from the list (No. 
18) to the catalogue (No. 78) for the fan belonging to Ludovic 
Halévy, catalogued as owned by Mme L. H. 


Notebook 36, p. 17: Reff properly identifies the subject of the 
drawing as the singer Rose Caron in the role of Brunehild in Er- 
nest Reyer’s opera Sigurd. However, he wrongly identifies the 
moment in the opera represented in each of the two fans — 
Personnages d'Opéra (Lemoisne 594) and Scène de ballet 
(Lemoisne 595) — for which this and other drawings in the same 
notebook are studies. According to Reff, the forest setting in 
both fans shows that it is Act II, Premier tableau, Scene 1, which 
is represented. Brunehild, however, appears neither in this scene 
nor in any other scene employing that forest setting; nor is there 
a ballet at this point in the opera. The kneeling dancer at the 
lower right of Scéne de ballet indicates that this fan represents 
instead a moment in Act III, Deuxième tableau, Scene 3, just 
prior to or following the only ballet in the opera. At this time, 
Brunehild does appear on stage. The setting Degas depicts, 
however, does not accord with the actual stage setting for the 
ballet. The absence of dancers in the other fan — Personnages 
d’Opéra — suggests that a different moment of the opera is 
represented here. Brunehild’s change of costume, the distraught 
attitudes of the women who accompany her, and the dark, 
yellow-orange light of dusk all signify that the moment depicted 
is from Act IV, Scene 10. Act IV takes place at dusk; at the begin- 
ning of Scene 8, Brunehild reappears after having shed her 
queenly garments. In Scene 10, the mortally wounded Sigurd, 
Brunehild’s true love, is carried on stage where Brunehild and the 
chorus of women sorrowfully wait, after which Brunehild joins 
Sigurd in death. Degas’s primary use of these notebook studies 
from Sigurd for the two fans is the only instance in which he 
made separate figure studies for any of his fans. In his earlier 
fans, he either drew upon and varied previously developed 
motifs or invented new ones for which there were no existing an- 
tecedents in his work. The care with which he studied and 
developed the figures from Sigurd in the drawings in this 
notebook testifies to the personal significance of the two works 
in which they were employed. In the two fans, he visually em- 
bodied his great admiration for Reyer’s opera and for Rose Caron. 


MARC 5. GERSTEIN 
39 Cypress St., Brookline, MA 02146 


Change of Editors 


In this issue, the articles by James Stubblebine and Martha 
Dunkelman and the Notes by David W. Brisson and John M. 
Frew were accepted by Creighton E. Gilbert, and all other articles 
and Notes by Kathleen Weil-Garris. Two further articles accept- 
ed by Kathleen Weil-Garris (by Lynn R. Matteson and Ron 
Johnson) will appear in subsequent issues. 
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Venetian Painters of the Renaissance 


This article offers a reconstruction of the original appear- 
ance of the late 15th-century decorations at the east end of 
the church, on the basis of incompletely published docu- 
ments and early sources. These include Cima’s Baptism 
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This article proposes interpretations of several of Lorenzo 
Lotto's symbolic covers to his Old Testament scenes in the 
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altarpiece and its imposing frame, two smaller altarpieces, 
and a now-demolished choir-screen. Conclusions are drawn 
regarding the formal relationship between the various deco- 
rations, which in turn affect a reading of their iconography. 


choir of S. Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, and argues that these 
exegetical works are examples of Renaissance hieroglyphic. 





VELAZQUEZ'S LAS HILANDERAS : A NEW INTERPRETATION 


This article presents evidence that Velazquez’s painting 
known as Las Hilanderas (The Spinners) represents the 
Virtuous Lucretia, a model of chastity and domestic virtue 
extolled by Livy, Ovid, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, among 
others. Strong resemblances to Hendrick Goltzius’s 
engravings illustrating “The History of Lucretia” support 


THE POETICS AND POLITICS OF ALPINE PASSAGE: TURNER'S SNOWSTORM: HANNIBAL AND HIS ARMY CROSSING THE ALPS 


This article considers the studies for the painting of 1812. 
The earliest drawing (ca. 1798) illustrates Hannibal 
surveying the Italian plain from his Alpine aerie, a subject 
inspired by 18th-century landscape conventions, i.e., the 
juxtaposition of antithetical landscapes. The subject of the 
second sketch (1800-05), the attack of mountaineers on the 


THE TROUBETZKOY COLLECTION AND THE INFLUENCE OF DECAMPS ON THE MACCHIAIOLI 


According to the Macchiaioli and their contemporaries, 
French painting in the Demidoff Collection, in particular 
the work of Decamps, decisively influenced the develop- 
ment of the macchia style. However, descriptions of 
works by Decamps in the collection in the period in 
question reveal its limited relevance to their developing 
style then. That Decamps must nevertheless have directly 
influenced the Macchiaioli is manifest from several of 


THE BIRTH OF A STYLE: HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON AND THE COMPETITION DRAWINGS FOR TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 


The competition drawings for Trinity Church have been 
considered lost. Their recent discovery and their analysis 
reveal that Richardson’s development of the Romanesque 
style did not come about through repudiation of his French 
training. His initial sketch was similar to esquisses in com- 
petitions at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The outlines followed 
modular and proportional schemes based on French 
prototypes. The eccentric location and massing of Trinity's 


MADLYN MILLNER KAHR 


this interpretation. Pérez de Moya’s book, Varia historia 
de sanctas e illustres mugeres en todo genero de virtudes 
(Madrid, 1583), in which Lucretia is the first rep- 
resentative of heroic chastity, indicates the interest 
in such themes and in Lucretia in particular in the culture 
to which Velazquez was heir. 


Carthaginian army, was to be developed fully in the 
finished oil, and is related to contemporary associations of 
death and extinction with Alpine passage. The article 
suggests that the early projects and the 1812 oil were 
Turner's responses to incidents from the Napoleonic Wars. 
The appendix discusses Gilpin’s influence on Turner, 


their works, especially between 1858 and 1860. In support 
of this contention, the article traces the emergence 
of an emphatic tonal style and thematic tastes similar to 
Decamps’s in a group of pictures by Signorini of 1858- 
1860, and suggests a new source — the Troubetzkoy 
Collection — where significant works by Decamps could 
have been accessible to the Macchiaioli at precisely 
this time. 


original spire, whose outlines were based on Flemish 
prototypes, were a synthesis of the French crossing dome 
with the English tower. The Romanesque arch, mastered 
by Richardson for the first time in Trinity, was the perfect 
compromise between the English Gothic lancet and the 
French Beaux-Arts arcade. As revealed here, the develop- 
ment of Richardson's style subjected English forms te the 
discipline of French practice. 
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Artists of the Early 20th Century 


THE ABSTRACT VISION OF MARIUS DE ZAYAS 


That Alfred Stieglitz’s associate Marius de Zayas played 
an important role in the evolution of the American avant- 
garde is widely recognized. Portrayed today as a critic, editor, 
and art dealer, de Zayas was also a remarkable artist who 
developed a complex theory of abstraction between 1911 
and 1913. The year of the Armory Show he exhibited a 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF MAX ERNST: HIS USE OF SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS FROM LA NATURE 


During his entire career, Ernst found inspiration in scien- 
tific illustrations. One fruitful source of them was the 
popular science magazine La Nature (begun 1873). E.g., in 
two 1934 paintings, each titled Blind Swimmer, he made 
direct use of diagrams from La Nature showing the effects 


POLITICS OF A MASTERPIECE: THE VICENDA OF THE DECORATION OF THE FACADE OF 
THE CASA DEL FASCIO, COMO, 1936-39 


Concerning the relationship between the Fascist Party as 
patron and the Rationalist Giuseppe Terragni as architect 
of the Casa del Fascio, Como, the article recounts the story 
of the Terragni-Nizzoli project for the façade decoration, 
discussing its relation to earlier Russian propaganda panels 
and to propaganda displays by Nizzoli and Persico. 


WILLARD BOHN 


series of powerful abstract portraits at “291.” Combining 
algebraic formulas with “geometric equivalents,” the 
portraits use a variety of analytical techniques to produce a 
graphic “synthesis” of an individual. An important con- 
tribution to New York Dada, they inspired Francis Picabia 
to create his mechanomorphic style in 1915. 


of magnetism and water and air currents. Although Ernst 
subverted rationality by exposing the ambiguities within 
such scientific images, he also used these diagrams, which 
reveal powerful, often invisible forces, as metaphors for 
his own artistic and sexual energy. 


various proposals for the façade decoration, discusses the 
correspondence between the Como Party Secretary, 
Party Headquarters in Rome, and Terragni, and concludes 
that there was still powerful Fascist Party support for 
Rationalist architecture as late as 1942, and that personal 
animosities hindered the facade project rather than 
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Cima da Conegliano, Sebastiano Mariani, and Alvise Vivarini at the East 
End of S. Giovanni in Bragora in Venice 


Peter Humfrey 


Cima’s Baptism in S. Giovanni in Bragora (Fig. 1) must be 
one of the very earliest altar paintings to survive in situ 
above the high altar of a Venetian church. Still displayed 
in its original magnificent stone frame, and set high on the 
end wall of the church (Fig. 2), it presents an impressive 
sight to the visitor entering the main doorway. It is not of- 
ten realized that this somewhat Baroque effect is in fact the 
result of various later alterations to the chancel area. 
Originally the altarpiece was placed much lower on the 
wall; it was apparently illumined much less well; and its 
visibility at long range was further impaired by a marble 
screen stretching across the width of the nave. Yet it is 
arguable that the original appearance of the altarpiece was 
less impressive than it is now. Together with the screen 
and two smaller altarpieces (Figs. 11 and 12), it formed 
part of a larger decorative whole, commissioned in a single 
campaign between 1486 and 1503 to adorn the east end of 
the newly rebuilt church. What follows here is an attempt 
to reconstruct this complex. Although its various compo- 
nents are in part dismantled and in part lost, an approx- 
imate idea of their original arrangement can be gained 
from early printed sources, and especially from a series of 
account books in the parish archive, recording payments 
to the various artists and craftsmen employed on the proj- 
ect.1 Of particular interest are the entries referring to the 
carver of the altarpiece frame and screen, Sebastiano 
Mariani da Lugano, apparently a major artistic figure in 
his time, but about whom we otherwise know very little. 
The reconstruction of the complex in turn involves a 
reassessment of the historical, aesthetic, and iconographic 
significance of the principal decorations, above all of 
Cima's Baptism. 


1 These are to be found in Busta No. 1 of the Archivio Parrocchiale of S. 
Giovanni in Bragora (abbreviated below as APGB/1). Three separate but 
consecutive account books covering the years 1486 to 1503 have been 
preserved, respectively entitled Cassa-Fabrica 1486-98 tenuta da m. 
Christoforo Rizzo Pievano; Cassa-Fabrica 1498-1500 tenuta da m. 
Leonardo Michiel Pievano; and Cassa di s. Bernardo Navager 1500-1503. 
Some of the payments to Cima and Alvise Vivarini, and to the wood- 
carvers Lardo Tedesco and Alessandro da Caravaggio, were published by 
Botteon and Aliprandi, 212-15, and by Ludwig and Paoletti, 270-72. A 
complete transcription of all the documents quoted below may be found 
in Appendix I of my Ph.D. thesis, “The Altarpieces of Cima da 
Conegliano,” University of London, 1977, on which this paper is largely 
based. I would like to acknowledge with gratitude the helpful comments 


L Church and Commission 

In its structural essentials, the present-day church of S. 
Giovanni in Bragora dates from a building campaign 
begun in 1475 and completed some ten to fifteen years 
later.2 The church is built on a simple nave-and-aisles 
plan, terminating in chapels at the east end, with another 
chapel corresponding to the third bay leading off the right 
aisle. The style of its elevation (Fig. 2) is conservative by 
Florentine standards and is characteristic of Venetian late 
Gothic, with pointed arches in the nave arcade and win- 
dows, rib-vaults over the chapels, and a trussed wooden 
roof. The exterior facade (Fig. 3) similarly corresponds to a 
type established in Venice more than a century previously 
by the great mendicant churches such as the Frari. Except 
for the columns of the nave, which were preserved from 
the previous Romanesque structure, the church is built 
completely of brick, using a minimum of stone dressing; 
and the chief architectural ornament of the nave and aisles 
seems to have consisted simply of a foliated frieze painted 
in dark red monochrome, running around the outer edges 
of the arches and windows. This frieze was probably the 
work of the painter Tommaso di Zorzi, who was also 
responsible for the figurated fresco decorations above the 
archway leading to the presbytery, inscribed with the date 
1485.3 

But if the main body of the church shows a conser- 
vatism of style combined with an economical use of 
materials, the decoration of the east end shows the op- 
posite. The leading artists involved — Cima, Alvise 
Vivarini, and Sebastiano Mariani — were all practitioners 
of the newly established Renaissance style; and their 
various contributions, quite apart from their historical im- 


offered on an earlier draft by Howard Burns and David Rosand. 


? For the history of the church, see Andreis (previously published under 
the title Memoria sulla chiesa di S. Giovanni in Bragora dedicata a Mons. 
Gio. Batt. Domeneghini, Venice, 1848). Andreis was for years parish 
priest, and although his account is very brief and inadequately an- 
notated, it contains much information derived directly from the parish 
archive. 

> Lorenzetti, 287. Lorenzetti was also evidently acquainted with the con- 
tents of the archive, but his guide-book is not, of course, annotated. 
Tommaso di Zorzi is documented elsewhere as a painter of external wall 
frescoes (see Paoletti, 118-19, 260): he seems to have been an artist of 
very modest capabilities. 


portance, involved considerable expense. Both screen and 
altarpiece consisted of a large quantity of carved and 
gilded stonework, and their installation necessitated cer- 
tain structural alterations. As far as we know, the parish 
did not enjoy any one particularly munificent bequest, 
such as that received by S. Fantin in 1501 from the legacy 
of Cardinal Zen; and the costs of rebuilding and of 
providing the essential liturgical furniture seem to have 
been met from funds donated by more or less wealthy 
parishioners.4 An initial impetus to almsgiving was 
probably provided by special privileges such as in- 
dulgences granted to the church by Pope Paul I, who as 
Pietro Barbo was born and baptized in the parish, and who 
conferred the honorific title of cancelliere apostolico of a 
projected university of Venice on the parish priest in per- 
petuity.5 A further inducement to potential benefactors 
was the church's possession of a number of precious 
relics, including the entire body of Saint John Almsgiver 
(San Giovanni Elemosinario), a fragment of the True 
Cross, and a finger of Saint John the Baptist.¢ As is clear 
from the account books, the funds raised for rebuilding 
were administered mainly by the parish priest, but also 
partly by a noble parishioner named Bernardo Navager, in 
his capacity as procurator of the church. None of the con- 
tracts with the various craftsmen appear to have survived, 
but the payments make constant reference to agreements 
made on particular dates with “M. lo piouan”; and the 
personality chiefly responsible for the employment of 
Cima, Sebastiano, and the others was one Cristoforo 
Rizzo, incumbent of the parish from 1479 to 1495, whose 
name is proudly inscribed over the arch of the presbytery. 
Even if his title of chancellor of the abortive university 
remained purely honorific, he seems to have been no run- 
of-the-mill member of the lower secular clergy, but rather 
a man of some education. He was later parish priest at S. 
Moisè, a church in the fashionable area of town close to S. 
Marco, and besides being a cleric he was also a notary.’ 
Little more is known about him, but it may be inferred 
from the payments that he was impressively vigorous in 
raising the funds necessary for the expensive decoration in 
the Bragora, and in bringing the various projects to speedy 
conclusion. Presumably it was he who, together with the 
procurators, was responsible for the choice of artists — a 
particularly enlightened choice in the case of Cima and 
Sebastiano, since both were at the outset of their careers, 
and neither apparently had previously received a major 
metropolitan commission. 

As well as paying for the furniture and decoration that 
were to accompany the principal liturgical activity of the 


4T. Zucchini, Nuova cronaca veneta, Venice, 1785, 11, 194, asserts that 
this was so. 

$ See F. Corner, Ecclesiae Venetae et Torcellanae, Venice, 1749, vi, 351- 
52; Andreis, 18-19 (publication of the Bull of 1470). 
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1 Cima, Baptism. Venice, S. Giovanni in Bragora (photo: 
Alinari) 


church at the east end, the parish was also responsible for 
the construction and upkeep of the chapel leading off the 
right of the nave (its entrance is just visible in Fig. 2). This 
was built to house the most substantial relic in its posses- 
sion, the body of Saint John Almsgiver, and the account 
books record a series of payments for the decoration of its 
altar and wooden shrine. The parish did not, on the other 
hand, finance the decoration of the various other side- 
altars in the newly-built church, which as was customary 
were in private hands. This probably explains why there is 
no mention in the documents of two other altarpieces still 
in the church, evidently commissioned contem- 
poraneously with the decorations at the east end: a trip- 
tych by Bartolomeo Vivarini of 1478, and a triptych by 
Francesco Bissolo of ca, 1505. 


IL The Choir-Screen 
As was normal in the pre-Tridentine period, the choir in 
S. Giovanni in Bragora was originally located in front of, 


e For these relics, see Sansovino, 9v; Corner, vi, 340-41; Andreis, 20. 


? Records of the wills notarized by Rizzo from 1471 to 1522 are preserved 
in the Archivio di Stato, Venice (Sez. Notarile, Buste 1227-29), 
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2 S. Giovanni in Bragora, interior (photo: Böhm) 


and not behind, the high altar. After the installation of the 
choir stalls in the newly rebuilt church, one of the most 
urgent tasks, undertaken even before the decoration of the 
high altar itself, was the provision of a screen to divide the 
east end from the lay section of the nave.’ The screen was 
begun in January, 1490, when the carver Sebastiano 
Mariani received his first payment for “lauor de piera uiua 
de la faza del choro’’;? and although it was still receiving 
ornamental additions as late as March, 1498,?° most of the 
actual work of construction seems to have taken place in 
the summer and autumn of the same year. The screen was 
demolished when the choir was moved to its present posi- 
tion behind the high altar, probably in the late seventeenth 
century; but fortunately some of its fragments have sur- 
vived, and are now arranged round the inside walls of the 
presbytery (Fig. 4). They consist of seven not quite square 
marble panels, with alternately pink and blue marble bor- 
ders, flanked by pilaster strips decorated all'antica. 


# For the pre-Tridentine placing of the choir in front of the high altar, and 
its enclosure behind a screen, see the recent studies of M. Hall, especially 
“The Ponte in S. Maria Novella: The Problem of the Rood-Screen in 
Italy,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxvu, 1974, 
157fF. 

° APGB/1, fol. 16v. 

10 On March 3, 1498, Sebastiano was paid for providing some pieces of 
black marble to decorate the frieze areas ("... per alguni pezi de piera 
negra inauanzo di perfili’). APGB/1, fol. 48v. 

11 As far as I am aware, the only other discussion of the screen in S. 


Giovanni in Bragora is that of G. Mariacher, “Contributi sull'attività di 
scultori caronesi e comaschi,” in E. Arslan, ed., Arte e artisti dei laghi 





3 S. Giovanni in Bragora, exterior (photo: 
author) 


Together with the various documented payments, they 
provide sufficient evidence to enable an approximate 
reconstruction of the screen. !! 

Rather little is known of Sebastiano’s activity either as a 
stone-carver or as an architect. As far as can be judged 
from traditionally attributed works such as the façade of 
the Church of the Carmini in Venice, or a design for the 
choir-screen in the now demolished Church of 5. Antonio 
di Castello, he had much in common stylistically with 
Tullio Lombardo, being able to draw freely on the styles of 
both Pietro Lombardo and Coducci, while tending towards 
a greater gravity and monumentality.!2 But neither of 
these works, which are in any case of a rather later date, 
can lend any assistance in visualizing his screen in S. 
Giovanni in Bragora. Sebastiano’s drawing of the S. An- 
tonio screen shows that it was a broad, high, and solid 
pontile, similar to those still in existence in S. Michele in 
Isola and S. Sebastiano in Venice, and generally charac- 


lombardi, Como, 1953, 1, 191-95. Mariacher does not, however, seem to 
have consulted the documents and, as I hope to show, his conception of 
the screen as a closed, wall-like structure, as at S. Stefano in Venice, is 
surely mistaken. 

2 For the documented activity of Sebastiano Mariani, see Paoletti, 108, 
119, 135, and 260-63; the drawing for the screen of S. Antonio di 
Castello is reproduced on p. 169. Although Paoletti did not know of 
Sebastiano’s work at S. Giovanni in Bragora (at least, when preparing his 
book), the documents must have been known to Lorenzetti, 287, who 
correctly attributed the screen fragments (and also the altarpiece frame) 
to Sebastiano. His attribution was followed by Mariacher. 





4 Sebastiano Mariani, fragments of choir-screen. 5. Giovanni in Bragora (photo: 
Bohm) 


teristic of conventual rather than parish churches. Nor 
does it seem likely that the S. Giovanni in Bragora screen 
resembled that of the Frari, similarly high and solid, as 
befitted its liturgical function as an enclosure for a large 
choir of friars. S. Giovanni in Bragora did possess a chap- 
ter, in accordance with its status of collegiata, but it would 
certainly not have been a large one, and would have con- 
sisted of not more than fifteen to twenty clerics, whose 
choir stalls would easily have been accommodated within 
the last bay of the nave (which is slightly wider than the 
other bays). The view down the nave of the church of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista in Lazzaro Bastiani’s Donation of the 
Relic of the True Cross (Venice, Accademia) suggests that 
parish clergy may often have been divided from the laity 
quite simply by a low balustrade; and although the screen 
at S. Giovanni in Bragora was clearly a higher, and an 
altogether more elaborate structure, it was almost certainly 
neither solid nor deep. The impression given by the docu- 
ments is that it consisted of a low parapet encasing the 
choir stalls on three sides, surmounted by an open colon- 
nade or pilastrade, running between the two piers sup- 
porting the last pier of nave arches. It may be noticed that 
unlike the other eight Romanesque columns from the old 
church, these two piers are Lombardesque in design (Fig. 
5), and a payment to a carpenter for scaffolding shows 
that the substitution took place in July, 1490, during the 


13 The apostolic visitation of 1581 records by name the 15 clerics in major 
orders (priest, presbyters, deacons, and subdeacons), and refers to others 
in minor orders. See Tramontin, 526-533, where the text of the visit is 
published in full 


# "A m, matio de piero per do sostaloni per apontar iuolti per leuare uia 
lecholone & meter ipilastri nuovi” (APGB/1, fol. 18v). This operation 
also involved the temporary removal of some of the choir-stalls (fol. 
20v}, indicating how close these must have been placed to the screen. 
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5 Sebastiano 
Mariani, pier of 
nave arcade, $. 
Giovanni in 
Bragora (photo: 
Bohm) 





construction of the screen.14 The employment of a builder 
during the same month was probably connected with the 
building of the lower, solid section,1$ and in December, 
1491, the account books record payments for the panels of 
colored marble (Fig. 4), with which the base must 
originally have been faced.1¢ Some earlier payments of 
May, 1490, for “pilastri” and ‘perfili” (piers and en- 
tablatures) would refer to the upper, open section of the 
screen. 17 


A m, marcho de fiorio murer ... per parte dela sua maistranza dela 
faza del choro de gexia” (APGB/1, fol. 19r). 


le Per pie 48 frixi de piera uiua la mita rosa & la mita negra per meter 
inel campi dabaso atorno le taole de marmoro ...” (APGB/1, fol. 23r}. 


17 “Perfili de piera uiua negri... per meter sopra i pilastri” (APGB/1, fels. 
17r, 18r, 19r). A payment of August 27 refers specifically to an upper 
register: "i pilastri e piere de la segonda banda” (fol. 19v), 
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6 Choir-Screen. Venice, S. Marco (photo: Alinari) 


If this reconstruction is correct, Sebastiano’s screen 
would have constituted a modernization of the screen in S. 
Marco (Fig. 6), translated into the Lombardesque idiom. 8 
Like the S. Marco screen, the central opening to the choir 
was crowned by the large wooden crucifix still in the 
church (Fig. 7) which was carved and installed by one 
Lardo Tedesco within the year 1491.19 Unlike that of S. 
Marco, on the other hand, Sebastiano’s screen does not 
seem to have supported any further figurative sculpture; 2° 
and above the central opening there was probably a 
squared-off archway rather than a continuous entablature. 
This is indicated by a payment of November 17, 1490, for 
two porphyry tondi, which, as in so many contemporary 
examples, would have been used to decorate the span- 
drels.21 

The relief ornament on the surviving fragments of the 
screen is not as refined as the best Lombardesque work, 
but it shows great vigor and inventiveness, with all eight 
faces of the nave piers covered with a different assortment 


i8 A similar screen is still extant in the cathedral at Torcello, and the type 
was probably common in many of the older Venetian churches, including 
perhaps the previous church of 5. Giovanni in Bragora. This type seems 
to be consistent with the description of the choir as a “chorus apertus” in 
the apostolic visitation of 1581 (Tramontin, 530). 


18 APGB/1, fol. 22r. Lardo’s payments amounted to seven ducats. The 
naturalistic polychromy on the Crucifix (since repainted) was added by 
“m, lunardo depentor,”’ probably to be identified with Leonardo Boldrin. 
See Paoletti-Ludwig, 271; also L. Testi, Storia della pittura veneziana, 
Bergamo, 1915, u, 512-17 (who mistakenly imagined, however, that the 
Crucifix was painted for the Chapel of S. Giovanni Elemosinario). 








7 Lardo Tedesco, Crucifix. 5. Giovanni in 
Bragora (photo: Conway Library) 


of dragons, birds, candelabra, and spiraling foliage. The 
demolition of the screen is a matter for keen regret on ac- 
count of its evidently high intrinsic merit; but this 
documented record of an item of liturgical furniture that 
was once near-universal may also serve as a useful remind- 
er that, as in so many other cases, the post-Tridentine 
rearrangement of the presbytry area resulted in a transfor- 
mation of the spatial effect of the church interior and of 
the way in which the high altar was seen. The implications 
of this will be returned to in Section 1v below. 


IHI. The Altarpiece and Its Frame 

The ornamental carvings on the screen were probably 
substantially complete by the end of 1492, when a new 
project was undertaken: the provision of the high altar 
with a grandiose altarpiece. There is evidence that Cima’s 
contract for the painting was dated December 8 of that 
year, and just two days later, Sebastiano Mariani 
received his first payments for carving the stone frame 


2° Mariacher (as cited in n. 11), 196, suggests that the Bragora screen did 
in fact have statues, and, indeed, Sebestianc is known to have carved 
figures of about the appropriate scale at the Church of Carmini. But 
there is no mention of such statues either in the documents or in the early 
guide-books. 

2°. Doi tondi de porfido per meter uno per lai al uolto dela faza del 
choro” (APGB/1, fol. 20r). 

2 This contract has not survived, but a reference to it in APGB/1, fol, 


38r, mentions that it was dated December 8. 1492, and that Cima was 
promised a fee of 80 ducats. 





8 Sebastiano Mariani, altarpiece frame. S. Giovanni in Bragora 
(photo: Conway Library) 


9 Giovanni Bellini, 
Baptism. Vicenza, 

S. Corona (photo: 

Alinari) 
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that still encloses it today (Fig. 8).23 Sebastiano seems to 
have made faster progress than Cima, who until the early 
summer of 1493 was probably fully engaged with the 
Sacra Conversazione for his home town of Conegliano.” 
In October, when a scaffolding was erected to put the 
completed stonework in place above the high altar,2 it did 
not yet contain the Baptism, which according to an 
eighteenth-century inventory was dated 1494.26 It is not 
clear precisely when the painting was finally installed, but 
the account books record various finishing touches given 
to the frame in the early months of 1495: the gilding of its 
relief ornament; the execution of a decorative frieze around 
its outer edges by Tommaso di Zorzi; and the provision of 
a curtain, which could be draped in front of it.27 Also at 
this time, Pietro Lombardo and Antonio Rizzo were called 
in to give a professional evaluation of Sebastiano’s work. 

As has long been recognized, Cima’s Baptism (Fig. 1), is 
the earliest surviving large-scale representation of the sub- 
ject in Venetian painting, preceding Bellini’s famous ren- 
dering at Vicenza (Fig. 9) by some years. Although there 
may well have been earlier examples, now lost,?9 it was still 
more usual in the 1490's for the donors of altarpieces to 
commemorate their patron saints by having them por- 
trayed as members of an ideal assembly of the blessed, 
either in the form of the polyptych or of a unified sacra 


# APGB/1, fol. 27v. The precise date of Sebastiano’s own contract is not 
known, but a reference to it on fol. 35v (‘‘segondo el marchado fato ... 
adi - decembre 1492”) makes it clear that it was signed not earlier than 
December 1. Considering that Lorenzetti must have known the docu- 
ments, it is odd that he should mention on p. 288 Lodovico {Alvise} Bossi 
as co-author of the frame, since he is nowhere mentioned in the account 
books. Paoletti, 295, gives passing mention of the frame as of unknown 
authorship. 


4 See the documents in Botteon-Aliprandi, 195-200. 
25 APGB/1, fol. 31v. 


2 Botteon-Aliprandi, 210-11. The source for this date is not made clear, 
but it may have been based on an inscription, now illegible, on the 
foreground cartellino. 


# All these items are selected from a long entry in the account book dated 
January 29, 1495 (APGB/1, fols. 31r-33v) which provides an interesting 
record of the total expenditure on the altarpiece over the previous two 
years. The listed items also include a payment to a carpenter for the 
preparation of Cima’s panel, involving the carving, gluing, and clamping 
together of the separate planks (“tavole de talpon saxonado 
jnchastrado jncholado & chuniado ouer jntresado”) (fol. 31r); the ac- 
quisition of the columns of the frame (fol. 31r); the transport by water of 
the stonework from the workshop to the church (fol. 31v): and the 
provision of the workmen with refreshments (‘per una torta & colazion 
fata ai mureri & taiapiera’’) (fol. 31v). 


28 APGB, fol. 35v. 


# Nothing is known of the appearance or size of a Baptism dated 1438 by 
Donato Bragadin, recorded by Sansovino, 12, in S. Marina. Elsewhere (P. 
Humfrey, “A Non-Bellini from the Carità in Venice,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxix, 1977, 36ff) I have shown that a lost Baptism from the 
Carita, commonly believed to have been a lost Bellini, was in fact a 
derivative rendering dating from the first decade of the 16th century. 
This does not, of course, conclusively rule out the possibility that Bellini 
might, after all, have painted an earlier version of the subject. 
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10 Tullio Lombardo, Vendramin Tomb. Venice, 5S. Giovanni e 
Paolo (photo: Alinari) 


conversazione. The decision at S. Giovanni in Bragora to 
commission a narrative scene instead was a momentous 
one for the artist, since it gave him his earliest opportunity 
to develop one of his greatest talents on a monumental 
scale: that of landscape painting. This is the aspect of the 
work that has always excited the most admiration from its 
viewers, and critics from Sansovino and Stringa onwards 
have delighted in identifying the broad river valley that 
opens up behind the foreground figures, with its hilltop 
cities and distant mountain peaks, with the region of the 
artists native Conegliano in the Dolomite foothills.3¢ 
Although Cima makes no attempt at topographical ac- 
curacy, or even plausibility — there is a strong aura of fan- 
tasy, for instance, in the extremely precarious way in 
which the city to the left is perched on its hilltop — he 
clearly did set out to evoke a specific geographical area, 
recognizable as the Venetian terraferma. At a time when 
wealthy Venetians were increasingly looking landward for 
their business and pleasure, his success in this must have 


30 See, e.g., Sansovino, 1581, 10; or Sansovino, 1604, 107 (‘‘vedendosi in 
lei [= pala] ritratto con ammirabile artificio il bellissimo & amenissimo 


been enormously impressive to his contemporaries, and 
must in turn have greatly contributed towards establishing 
a taste for landscape backgrounds in religious works in- 
tended for public display. Up to this date, Bellini’s activity 
as a landscape painter was more or less restricted to works 
of a private nature, and his formal sacre conversazioni tend- 
ed to exclude all but the smallest glimpses of the natural 
world; but from the earliest years of the sixteenth century, 
a landscape setting was to become increasingly normal in 
Venetian altar painting, as the accompaniment for 
narratives and non-narratives alike. Certainly from this 
date onwards, Cima’s own altarpieces, whatever the sub- 
ject, were almost invariably to contain a high proportion 
of landscape content. 

The historical significance of the S. Giovanni in Bragora 
Altarpiece is not restricted to the contribution of Cima 
alone. Sebastiano’s frame (Fig. 8) shows a remarkable 
awareness of the latest developments in Venetian architec- 
ture and monumental sculpture, and has a special place in 
the evolution of Venetian frame design. Up to this time, 
the framing of the more important Venetian altarpieces 
had tended to follow the pattern laid down by the 
prestigious examples of Bellini's altarpieces for 5S. 
Giovanni e Paolo and S. Giobbe, consisting of a tall and 
narrow archway, flanked by a single order of slender 
pilasters filled with a profusion of ornament all'antica in 
shallow relief, and supporting a straight entablature at the 
top. This scheme was in turn related to the design of 
Venetian tomb monuments, such as Pietro Lombardo’s 
tomb for Doge Pietro Mocenigo, datable to the late 1470's, 
and situated immediately next to Bellini's altarpiece in 5S. 
Giovanni e Paolo; but until Sebastiano’s frame for the 
Baptism, altarpieces do not seem to have kept up with the 
rapid evolution of tomb design towards a closer approx- 
imation to classical models and in particular to the form of 
the Roman triumphal arch. The still rather timid introduc- 
tion of applied columns by Pietro Lombardo into his Doge 
Marcello Monument of ca. 1481-85 does not, for instance, 
seem to have found any echo in altarpiece frames of the 
eighties; but the force of the example set by Pietro's son 
Tullio in his Doge Vendramin Monument (Fig. 10), which 
by 1492 was nearing completion, must have been 
overwhelming, and Sebastiano’s frame may be seen as a 
direct response to it. Unlike the SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
frame, the central archway is now flanked by applied 
columns, which are coupled with pilasters, creating a 
much more powerful effect of projection and recession; 
and these support a second order, which is in turn capped 
by a pediment. The influence of the Vendramin Tomb is 
quite evident in this use of multiplied orders to lend an in- 
creased sense of grandeur and sculptural weight; and also 
in such details as the sharply projecting cornices of the 


sito della sua patria, oue finge il fiume che quiui corre, per il giordano’’); 
M. Boschini, Le ricche minere della pittura, Venice, 1674, Castello, 21. 


lower story, the forms of the capitals, and the contrasting 
use of smooth columns, with a single festoon wound 
around their shafts, set against richly decorated pilasters. 
Sebastiano was probably also influenced by the framing 
elements of doors and windows in Coducci's architecture, 
which show a similar use of coupled and tiered orders and 
a similar clarity of architectonic structure. After about 
1500, Venetian altarpiece frames were to become even 
more sumptuously endowed with these elements, develop- 
ing through the frame of Bellini’s S. Zaccaria Altar of 1505 
to a spectacular climax in Guglielmo Bergamasco’s Altar of 
Verde della Scala (now in SS. Giovanni e Paolo) of 1523- 
24, with its cluster of four orders on either side (consisting 
of smooth half-columns, smooth pilasters with inset tondi, 
and fluted quarter-columns), supporting an upper tier 
arranged in complex layers of relief; but it is worth 
remembering the pioneering role of Sebastiano in this 
chain of events. 

As well as being a handsome piece of architectural 
sculpture in itself, Sebastiano’s frame also does much to 
enhance the beauty of the painting it contains and to 
clarify its composition. It may be noticed, for instance, 
that the semicircle of the skyline is complemented by the 
arch of the frame to form a circle, with the Dove at its 
geometrical center (Fig. 1). The architectural articulations 
of the frame also correspond remarkably closely to the 
compositional emphases of the painting, with the capitals 
coinciding with the skyline and the Baptist’s head, the fes- 
toons on the columns coinciding with Christ’s loincloth, 
and the cornices coinciding with the Dove. Further, the 
triadic grouping of the columns (Fig. 8) echoes the three 
groups of figures; and the painted cherub-heads in the sky 
are repeated in those carved on the frieze and spandrels of 
the frame. 

Clearly all these effects were deliberately intended, and 
they raise the important general question of the 
relationship between framemaker and painter in settling 
the overall design of altarpieces in the later fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sometimes, as in the case of Bellini’s Vicenza 
Baptism, where a vast mass of busy ornament completely 
swamps the painting — in very unfavorable contrast to the 
effect of Cima’s version — there seems to have been little 
or no cooperation between the two principal artists in- 
volved.3! But in several other of Bellini's altarpieces, such 
as his SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. Giobbe, Frari, S. Zaccaria, 


31 Bellini’s Vicenza Baptism is illustrated in its frame in E. Arslan, ed. (as 
cited in n. 11), fig. 213. According to D. Bortolan, 5. Corona, Vicenza, 
1889, 265, the frame was originally not only gilded but also polychromed 
— so once it must have been even more overpowering in its effect than it 
is now. 


22 See the recent article by C. Gilbert, “Peintres et menuisiers au début de 
la Renaissance en Italie," Revue de l'art, xxxvn, 1977, 9ff. 


33 See P. Paoletti in L’Arte, v, 1902, 125. 
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and S. Giovanni Crisostomo Altars, the visual interdepen- 
dence between painting and frame is so close that it has of- 
ten been automatically assumed that Bellini must himself 
have provided designs for the frames. There are in fact no 
grounds for such an assumption: it was still normal 
business practice in the Early Renaissance for altarpiece 
frames to be executed before the paintings they were to 
enclose, by craftsmen belonging to a workshop quite in- 
dependent of the painter;*? and there seems to be no ade- 
quate reason, for instance, for denying credit to the carver, 
Jacopo da Faenza, who placed his signature on the frame 
of Bellini's Frari Altarpiece of 1488,% for both its design 
and execution. The many instances of a close formal 
relationship between painting and frame may be at- 
tributed rather to a conscious desire by the painter to 
adapt his pictorial design to that of the frame, and to ex- 
ploit the latter for his own purposes. Certainly this seems 
to have been the case at S. Giovanni in Bragora. It is clear 
from the documents that although Sebastiano was em- 
ployed only a matter of days before Cima, very little of the 
Baptism can actually have been painted before the installa- 
tion of the completed frame in October, 1493. But in a way 
that might have been typical also of Bellini, Cima must 
have borne the preexisting frame design very closely in 
mind when devising his own pictorial composition, with a 
resulting effect of mutual harmony that is most im- 
pressive. 


IV. The Altarpiece and Its Setting 

The demolition of the choir-screen is not the only major 
change to have taken place in the presbytery area since the 
campaign of redecoration in the 1490's. Following the 
recommendations of an apostolic visitation in 1581,%4 in- 
spired by the spirit of Tridentine reform, the tabernacle of 
the Sacrament was moved from the unbecomingly narrow 
altarino where it had previously been housed to the high 
altar; and as Stringa tells us, since the altarpiece was now 
partly obscured, it was moved five feet up the wall to its 
present position.?5 This move must also have involved the 
closing of an oculus window originally in the center of the 
back wall, and the opening of two lunette-windows on the 
two side walls of the presbytery;3¢ and it was probably at 
this time too that the broken semicircular pediment now 
crowning the frame was added. 

It is not clear exactly where the high altar itself was 


34 Tramontin, 529, 532. 


35 “Questa è stata in questi nostri anni alzata dal suo luogo cinque piedi 
in circa; accioche si bella pittura coperta non fosse da un tabernacolo di 
quell'altezza ... & ueramente così alta apparisce assai più grata alla uista 
de’ riguardanti” (Sansovino, 1604, 107). 


3¢ For the late 16th-century alterations to the windows in the presbytery, 
see Andreis, 11. The brickwork of the round window is still clearly visi- 
ble on the exterior back wall of the church, accessible through a court 
leading from the back door of the parish house. 
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originally situated, but since the choir was in front of it, it 
was probably set very close to the back wall of the church, 
if not actually touching it, and raised on a few steps.37 The 
altarpiece, resting or seeming to rest directly on top of the 
altar, would then have been set at a height of about six feet 
above the presbytery floor, allowing a much closer inspec- 
tion than is now possible of Cima’s landscape, with its 
variety of plants and animals. True, the visibility of the 
painting would have been impaired by the fact that the 
main source of light in the presbytery, the oculus im- 
mediately above the altarpiece and two smaller windows to 
the sides, all shared the same wall; but the artificial light 
of candles would probably have provided ample illumina- 
tion. In this position, the altarpiece would have enjoyed a 
close decorative relationship with the architectural sur- 
roundings of the church, especially by means of the 
architectonic form of the frame, but also by means of the 
color and composition of the painting. The large circular 
shape of the cherub-filled sky, created by the complemen- 
tary curves of the horizon and its arched top, would have 
been answered by the oculus window of about the same 
size; the arched format of the frame as a whole, with its 
window above, would have been answered by the Gothic 
arches of the nave; and the altarpiece would also naturally 
have been seen in direct visual connection with the choir- 
screen. Having been carved in the same workshop within a 
short space of time, frame and screen show a near- 
identical formal repertory, with the ornament all’antica 
standing out in gilt relief; and despite the differences of 
proportions, the lateral pilasters of the frame still re-echo 
the piers supporting the last arches of the nave, between 
which were aligned the piers of the screen. A supporting 
echo is also to be found in the colors of the painting, with 
‘its predominant slate-blues and pinks, taking up those of 
the marble slabs that formed the screen’s base. Particularly 
close would have been the connection between the frame 
and the central opening of the screen, since for a spectator 
standing in the nave facing towards the high altar, the en- 
trance to the choir would have provided an outer visual 
framing for the triumphal arch of the altarpiece. Although 
this effect of an arch-within-an-arch would have been 
perceptible from only a very restricted area of the nave, 


37 The payments for these steps are recorded in the account books for 
August, 1486 — see APGB/1, 3v - 4r, Presumably the presbytery was also 
raised at least two steps higher than the floor of the nave (as it is now). In 
accordance with the instructions of a pastoral visit of 1596, the entire 
charch floor was reduced to a single level; but it was remade in 1740 (An- 
dreis, 11). 

38 The same builder who installed the altarpiece was paid ” per desfar do 
fenestre jnla chapela del dito altar grande & refar da nuouo quele piui 


and — when seen from the main doorway — the screen 
would have done more to impede than to enhance the 
long-range view of the altarpiece, the relationship between 
the two elements does create an important local precedent 
for the effect later to be exploited to advantage by Titian in 
the Frari.% Indeed, the very composition of Titian's 
Assunta, with a circle of celestial radiance containing 
clouds and cherubim set above the rectangle of the earthly 
region, suggests that despite the otherwise enormous dif- 
ferences between the two works, he was impressed by the 
effect of Cima’s Baptism. 

The powerfully architectonic form of Sebastiano's 
frame, besides helping to establish a sense of decorative 
continuity between painting and architecture, also con- 
tributes greatly to the sense of illusion already implicit in 
Cima’s pictorial style. Reference has already been made to 
some of the ways in which Cima’s surface composition is 
formally related to its surroundings; but the artist seems to 
have been even more concerned to organize his composi- 
tion with respect to depth. The use of a comparatively 
high viewpoint (ideally fixed at about the level of Christ's 
chest, so not quite corresponding to the real viewpoint of 
the beholder) and of upward-sloping terrain enables the 
eye to plot the progress of the landscape from foreground 
to distant background, following the meandering course 
of the river and the winding roads, which curve round 
hillsides, disappearing from view and then reappearing 
farther away. The sense of depth is enhanced by the fact 
that the receding forms of the hills are not arranged in 
parallel strata, but are set obliquely to the picture plane as 
if to emphasize their three-dimensional mass. The sharp 
and clear quality of the light, which gives a naturalistic 
sparkle to the water, also serves to underline the spatial 
coherence of the landscape by giving tangibility to the 
smallest of objects, and by clearly differentiating solid and 
void. Admittedly, the very sharpness of the focus to some 
extent counteracts the effect of far distance by excluding 
all sense of atmosphere — the background city, for in- 
stance, is represented with a clarity of detail scarcely less 
than that of the foreground plants — but at the same time, 
it serves to define quite unambiguously the relative posi- 
tion of every object; and even at the cost of a certain op- 


jnli(?) cantoni” (fol. 31r). Presumably the latter reference is to the two 
small windows, of which traces are visible on the back wall of the church 
close to the corners; but it is not clear where the windows he was required 
to close were situated. 


3 For the frame of Titian’s Assunta in relation to the choir-screen in 
front of it, see J, Wilde, Venetian Art from Bellini to Titian, Oxford, 
1974, 134, and D. Roand, “Titian in the Frari,” Art Bulletin, Lui, 1971, 
200. 


tical verisimilitude, there remains a compelling effect of 
spatial recession.‘ It is this effect that Sebastiano’s frame 
does so much to enhance. Its formal resemblance to an 
open archway has the effect of denying the picture plane, 
and of suggesting a window or portal in the back wall, 
opening onto a view of landscape and sky.*! This sugges- 
tion would have been all the more powerfully reinforced 
by the implied correspondence between this back wall and 
the front wall, similarly punctuated by portal and oculus 
(Fig. 3). It may also be noted that the fall of light in the 
painting, streaming down from the circular patch of sky 
with the Dove at its geometrical center, corresponds to the 
original main source of natural light in the presbytry, the 
similarly shaped oculus directly above it, further con- 
tributing to the effect of interpenetration between 
painting and reality.42 

The formal relationship between the Baptism Altarpiece 
and its setting also plays a significant role in the full ex- 
pression of its subject-matter. The selection of the subject 
in the first place was undoubtedly intended as a tribute to 
the Baptist, and the broken tree-stump in the right 
foreground may certainly be interpreted as a symbol of his 
life's purpose,‘ as in the fourteenth-century mosaic in S. 
Marco. But in its position above the high altar of a church, 
any representation of the Baptism would also 
automatically have had strong sacramental implications, 
alluding to the institution of the Sacrament of Baptism by 
Christ, and to the authority of the Church to baptize in his 
name. It is above all the close connection with the 
liturgical space of the altar, where the sanctifying activity 
of the Church is performed daily in the parallel Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, that ensures that the representation is not 
read as a mere episode in the life of the Baptist, but as an 


“In all the above characteristics of Cima’s method of constructing 
landscape, his Baptism differs from Bellini’s slightly later version in 
Vicenza (Fig. 9). Despite the similarity of their basic compositional in- 
gredients, Bellini is much more concerned to stress the pictorial con- 
tinuity of the surface plane as opposed to continuity of spatial recession. 
In his version, the soft bank of the mountain backdrop seems to float 
weightlessly between water and sky, creating an effect of an uninterrupt- 
ed texture of shapes and colors, which also embraces the figures. There 
is also a sense of a thick, almost palpable atmosphere, beside which 
Cima's thin mountain air seems almost too bracing. Cima, however, like 
all his Venetian contemporaries, was deeply indebted to Bellini, and the 
roots of his landscape style derive from an earlier phase of Bellini’s 
career, as best exemplified by the Naples Transfiguration, probably 
datable to the 1480's. 


* A recent local example of an altarpiece creating the illusion of an open- 
ing through the back wall of a church behind the high altar was certainly 
known to Cima, if not to Sebastiano: that of the Montagna at S. Bar- 
tolommeo in Vicenza, showing landscape and sky beyond the foreground 
array of saints (ill in L. Puppi, Bartolommeo Montagna, Venice, 1962, pl. 
37). And Cima himself was probably attempting the same effect in his 
altarpiece for Conegliano, still in progress when the contract for the 
Baptism was signed. 
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event of eternal significance in the process of human 
salvation. The sacramental references in Cima's painting 
are of course in full accordance with traditional Baptism 
iconography: in the three angels, for instance, which stand 
as types for the deacons who assist in the baptismal rite by 
holding the catechumen’s garments during the ceremony, 
and then reclothing him afterwards; or the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Dove, serving as a 
reminder of the priest’s invocation of the Trinity at the 
moment of ablution.45 Cima invests these traditional ele- 
ments with an unusually impressive degree of ritual 
solemnity, as if to insist on the timelessness of the event; 
and despite its identity as both the valley of the Jordan and 
the valley of the Piave near Conegliano, the landscape also 
stands as a potent symbol of the everlasting life that is 
promised to Christ’s true followers. With its pastoral im- 
ages of rest and refreshment, recalling the reference in the 
liturgy of the Mass to the afterlife as “locum refrigerii, 
lucis et pacis,’’# and its crystalline waters suggestive of 
rebirth and renewal, the landscape is endowed with a per- 
vasive sense of the stillness of eternity. The vision of a 
paradisical landscape beyond the sacramental act in the 
foreground corresponds to the words of Christ quoted in 
the opening lines of the Baptism liturgy, that only by way 
of Baptism by water and the Holy Spirit can man enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.‘ It is precisely this idea of 
entry that is made explicit by the painting’s relation to its 
setting. It may be remembered that in the liturgy, the 
catechumen is first catechized outside the church, where 
he declares his wish for eternal life; and he is then led into 
the church building for the act of baptism.# The sym- 
bolism of the ritual is obvious, and the saintly patriarch of 
Venice, Lorenzo Giustinian, was only elaborating a time- 


# This device was quite normal practice. See D. Rosand, “Titian’s 
Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple and the Scuola della Carita,” Art 
Bulletin, uvm, 1976, 64-66. 


#3 À very well-known symbol, based on the passage in Matt, 3:10. 


# According to Christian tradition, angels are held to be invisibly present 
during the celebration of the Sacraments of the Eucharist and Baptism, in 
their role as servants of the Church. See J, Daniélou, Les Anges et leur 
mission, Chevetogne, 1953, 37. 


+5 The invocation of the Trinity is a feature of all Christian baptismal 
liturgies, in accordance with the instructions of Christ in Matt. 28:19. A 
useful reprinting of the rite as performed in Venice around 1500 is given 
in G. Cappelletti, Storia della chiesa di Venezia, Venice, 1853, m, 423ff; 
but as Cappelletti admits, it differs from the Roman rite in minor details 
only. 


ts The phrase occurs in the Mass of the Roman rite, in the prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 


# John 3:5 (“Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non in- 
travit in regnum coelorum”). 


INT: Quis desideras? R: Fidem. INT: Fides quid tibi prestat? R: 
Vitam eternam ... INT: Famule dei N. ingredere in templum dei vivi, ut 
habeas partem in primam resurrectionem cum sanctis eius” (Cappelletti, 
424-28). 
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11 Alvise Vivarini, Resurrection. S, 
Giovanni in Bragora (photo: Alinari) 


honored tradition when he spoke of baptism as a portal 
which leads to the Kingdom of Heaven by way of the 
Church, and as the means by which the taint of Original 
Sin is washed away.# The portal-like form of Sebastiano’s 
frame, with its effect of an opening through the back wall 
of the church — an effect which, as we have seen, is much 
enhanced by its formal relationship with the real front 
doorway — gives powerful visual expression to this idea, 
by suggesting a means of entry, by way of the sacramental 
act initiated by Christ and perpetuated by the Church, into 
the light-filled landscape representative of the paradise of 
man’s prelapsarian state.50 


+ “Baptismus est fundamentum & janua: per quam introitur in Ec- 
clesiam, & ab Ecclesia transitur ad regnum. Aboletur namque per hoc 
sacrum lavacrum originale dilectum” (Sancti Laurentii Justiniani Opera 
Omnia, Venice, 1751, u, 453). The passage is from his treatise De 
Gradibus Perfectionis, one of his many works in wide circulation in 
manuscript form at the end of the 15th century, and printed in the first 
complete edition of 1502. 


12 Cima, Constantine and Saint Helena. S. 
Giovanni in Bragora (photo: Alinari) 


V. The Altars of the Sacrament and the Cross 

Even before the decoration of the high altar was com- 
plete, work was begun on the construction and decoration 
of a pair of subsidiary altars, designed to hold the taber- 
nacle of the Host and a relic of the Cross. All that survives 
of these projects are two paintings of modest dimensions 
with their predellas, by Alvise Vivarini and Cima respec- 
tively, now hanging on either side of the sacristy door 
(Figs. 11 and 12). The evidence of the payments, however, 
indicates that originally they formed part of more 
elaborate decorations, in keeping with the sanctity of the 
objects they were designed to accompany. 


5° It is possible that the vegetal imagery on the frame pilasters also con- 
tained implications of spiritual regeneration and eternal life. This has 
been demonstrated in the case of the Vendramin Tomb, which as we have 
seen was an important formal influence on Sebastiano’s design. See W.S. 
Sheard, “The Tomb of Doge Andrea Vendramin,” Ph.D. diss., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1971, 217 and 443. 
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altar — that is, to the spectator’s left), and the Altar of the 
Cross in cornu epistolae.’ It may be noticed that the heads 
of the figures in both panels all turn inwards towards the 
presbytry arch (in the Alvise to the right, and in the Cima 
to the left); and it may also be assumed that the decorative 
carving of their frames employed a vocabulary all'antica in 
harmony with that of the choir-screen. The loss of these 
frames makes it otherwise very difficult to say anything 
about the relation of their panels to their visual setting; 
but the documents do give a clear indication of their intend- 
ed function, and knowledge of this sheds light on the 
selection of their iconography. It is clear that both altars 
were erected less for the usual and primary purpose of the 
church altar — the celebration of Mass — than as perma- 
nent receptacles to house the highly sacred objects of the 
Host and the wood of the True Cross. It may be expected, 
therefore, that the principal purpose of the accompanying 
imagery would have been to provide some direct allusion 
to the doctrinal significance of these objects, instead of 
seeking more generally to stimulate the devotional life of 
the faithful. In the Cima panel, for instance, Constantine 
and Helena are probably not to be interpreted in the same 
way as the saintly dramatis personae of sacra 
conversazione altarpieces — as intercessors in the court of 
Heaven — but rather as historical witnesses to the truth of 
the Christian faith in the presence of its foremost symbol. 


5 The subsequent demolition of the altars and the inaccuracy and 
vagueness of the sources regarding the attribution of the panels have 
created some confusion in the literature regarding their original placing. 
Most notably, Paoletti-Ludwig, 271, assert that Alvise’s panel was paint- 
ed for an altar in the Navagero Chapel — and since their study is based 
principally on archival material, their assertion has been widely accepted 
as a documented fact. The documents, however, nowhere mention the 
Navagero Chapel (the decoration of which would in any case be a private 
enterprise, not the responsibility of the parish), and the statement is 
presumably derived from a remark by Sansovino, 10, “La cappela de 
Nauaieri, con l'altar della Croce la Lauorarono Bortolameo Viuarino, & 
Gian Battista Conigliano.” Since we know that the two altars were com- 
missioned as a pair, it would seem logical to assume that Alvise’s panel 
was painted for the same chapel as the Cima. But the only Navagero 
chapel we know of was situated to the immediate right of the main 
doorway (Andreis, 17); and the documents and sources are all completely 
consistent in reporting that the Altar of the Sacrament was placed against 
the lefthand pier of the presbytery entrance. There is a payment of 
December 15, 1497, for instance, to a “m. gasparo murer per far l'altar 
dannouo & stortegar el pilastro dadrio muouer el salizzado de soto” 
(APGB/1, fol. 46r); Sansovino, 10, says that the “Paletta alla destra” of 
the high altar is by Alvise; and the apostolic visitation records that the 
Altar of the Sacrament is to the right of the high altar, that it is small, and 
that it is attached to a pilaster of the choir (“altare Sanctissimi Sacramenti 
in choro ... a parte dextera capellae maioris constructo ...”’ “Altare Cor- 
poris Christi consecratum parvum et ad pilastratum chori haerens est’) 
(Tramontin, 526, 529). This position, within the choir, in cornu 
evangelii, is in fact one of the most usual for the conservation of the 
Sacrament in pre-Tridentine Italy (see S, Mattei, “La custodia 
eucaristica,” in Eucaristia, ed. A. Piolanti, Rome, 1957, 900). Although in 
obedience to the instructions of the apostolic visitors, the Sacrament it- 
self was moved after 1581 to the high altar; its own altar apparently 
stayed in place, and was subsequently used to house the holy oil, as men- 
tioned in the Ritratto di Venezia, Venice, 1684, 108: ‘AI Repostiglio doue 
si tiene [Oglio Santo v'è una Tauola doue si vede Cristo resuscitato, con 
alcuni Soldati: mano dello stesso Viuarino fafto nell'anno 1498.” The 
history of the Altar of the Cross is more confused, because of San- 


The iconography employed by Cima, with Constantine 
and Helena standing on either side of a large central cross, 
is one commonly to be found on metal reliquaries of the 
cross, in particular those of Byzantine origin, of which 
there were several examples in Venice.ét Although revered 
in the East as one of the patrons of the Greek Church, the 
Emperor Constantine did not hold the status of a saint in 
the West;*! but his presence in a religious image is justified 
by his role in the rediscovery of the True Cross. Together 
with his mother, he stands as a witness to the authenticity 
of the precious relic enshrined in the altar. As far as is con- 
sistent with his naturalistic style, Cima preserves the 
iconic stillness and symmetry of his reliquary prototypes, 
with the hill-city of Conegliano in the background playing 
the part of Mount Sion. As for Alvise’s panel, the choice 
of the Resurrection was an obvious one as an accompani- 
ment to the tabernacle of the Host, alluding to the triumph 
over death made possible by Christ’s redemptive self- 
sacrifice. It may be remembered that according to the 
decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, Easter Sun- 
day, the Feast of the Resurrection, was the one occasion in 
the liturgical year when the faithful were required to 
receive the Sacrament of the Eucharist; and as we have 
seen, altar and image were specially provided with paschal 
candlesticks. Alvise’s representation, with its large and 
dynamic figure of the resurrected Christ almost com- 


sovino’s previously quoted statement, and because the apostolic visitors 
unfortunately made no mention of it or its relic. Stringa, however, in his 
edition of Sansovino, 107, inserts the information: ‘Del medesimo anco 
(= Cima) è la paletta a man manca di Santa Helena, che fece trouar la 
croce di Christo: & l'altra paletta a man diritta a corrispondenza di quella, 
oue dipinto si vede Christo risuscitato, fu fatto da Luigi Viuarino da 
Murano eccellente Pittore l'anno 1498.” That the Altar of the Cross 
should be placed on the pier in cornu epistolae to correspond sym- 
metrically with the placing of its counterpart is just what we would ex- 
pect; and it seems probable that it was there all the time, and that San- 
sovino’s statement is a mistake (although Stringa inconsistently retains it 
a few lines later on), The account in the Ritratto is completely consistent 
with Stringa: “All’Inginocchiatorio della parte dell’Altar Maggiore, 
dou'è Legno della Santa Croce, v'è una Tauola con una Croce depinta, 
tenuta da Costantino Imperatore e dalla Regina Sant'Elena.” The two 
altarini were demolished in the early 18th century, and it was probably at 
this time that the Alessandro da Caravaggio frames were destroyed. The 
panels themselves, however, seem to have retained their original posi- 
tions until comparatively recently. 


# For relics of the True Cross and their reliquaries generally, see A. 
Frolow, La Relique de la Vraie Croix, Paris, 1961, and idem, Les Reli- 
quaires de la Vraie Croix, Paris, 1965. Among the most famous examples 
in Venice of Byzantine reliquaries showing the Constantine and Helena 
iconography were two in S. Marco (Frolow, 296, 452) and one in S. 
Michele in Isola (see V. Meneghin, 5. Michele in Isola di Venezia, Venice, 
1962, 1, 16-18). These were made of gilt silver, but apparently there were 
also painted icons showing the same scheme, as for instance a panel once 
in S. Elena, accompanying the shrine of the saint, and again a relic of the 
Cross (see R, Gallo, La Chiesa di Sant'Elena, Venice, 1926, 42-44). 


è! Frolow, 217. The documents and sources, when referring to Cima's 
panel, make the distinction in status between Constantine and his 
canonized mother. It is interesting to notice that in keeping with his con- 
ception of Constantine as a Roman rather than a Byzantine, Cima has 
based his figure on the righthand warrior of Tullio Lombardo’s 
Vencramin Tomb (Fig. 10), taking over almost literally the ornament 
all'antica on his breastplate. 
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pletely filling the pictorial field,*2 noticeably concentrates 
on the essence of the event’s significance, serving as an ex- 
tremely forceful reminder of the resurrection of the body 
promised to those who participate in the sacramental 
nourishment contained within the tabernacle. 

Finally, passing mention may be made of the decoration 
of the Altar of S. Giovanni Elemosinario, which, although 
independent of the projects undertaken at the east end of 
the church, is of interest in the present context because it 
involved several of the same craftsmen. An entry in the 
account-books dated January, 1495, lists virtually all of 
the expenses of the altar decoration, for the most part ex- 
ecuted during the previous year, the most important item 
being a wooden shrine carved by Alessandro da 
Caravaggio, with an image of the saint in shallow relief on 
the lid carved by Lardo Tedesco, with gilding and 
polychromy by Leonardo Boldrin. The other decorations 
included an antependium and altar dossal by Girolamo 
de’Pennacchi and a head of Christ painted on panel by 
Alvise Vivarini. These decorations were dispersed and 
partly lost in the eighteenth century, when the chapel was 
completely redecorated; but Lardo’s carved relief lid and 
Alvise’s panel are still to be seen elsewhere in the church.* 
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Concealed Wisdom: Renaissance Hieroglyphic and Lorenzo Lotto’s 


Bergamo Intarsie* 


Diana Galis 


In March, 1524, Lorenzo Lotto received from the Consor- 
zio della Misericordia in Bergamo the contract to design 
the Old Testament histories for the intarsia choir of S. 
Maria Maggiore.! Three months later the Consorzio 
decided to provide movable protective covers for the 
precious histories,? and Lotto received the contract for 
these designs also.3 In the four and one-half centuries 
since the execution of the project, no one to my knowledge 
has ventured an interpretation of Lotto’s fantastic crea- 
tions for the coperti. The failure is not surprising since the 


*This article is based upon a chapter of my doctoral dissertation. The 
subject of Renaissance hieroglyphic and Lotto's use of it was suggested to 
me by Professor Charles Dempsey, whom I wish to thank for his 
guidance and encouragement. 


1 For the complete contract, dated March 12, 1524, see Pinetti, 143, n. 6. 
The principal terms are as follows: “quod ipse M.r Laurentius teneatur et 
obligatus sit ... facere illos omnes quadros tam magnos quam parvos 
pictos et coloritos qui restant fieri ad fabricam chori prefate ecclesie ... 
secundum designum ei dandum per Rev. dom. fratrem Hieronymum de 
Tercio ordinis Sancti Francisci Civitatis Bergomi seu per alios,” 


obstacles have been formidable. There is the problem of 
the correct matching of coperto with storia, since all but 
four of the coperti (the four to the large storie on the choir 
screen) were, inexplicably, permanently installed apart 
from their storie.t Moreover, only since Chiodi’s publica- 
tion less than twenty years ago of the contract for the 
coperti, along with Lotto’s letters to the Consorzio on the 
intarsia choir, have we had any contemporary explanation 
whatever of the subject matter of the coperti. And what 
we have after so long a wait is two tidbits, only one of 


2 See Pinetti, 143, n. 4, for the record of the decision, which was reached 
on June 2. 


3 The contract is dated June 16, 1524, and was published in full by 
Chiodi, 25. In it Lotto agreed to paint “tutti li quadri andarà ne le tavolete 
quale se hano a ponere sopra li quadri del choro, quali picture di dette 
tavolete siano di quella corespondenza in significato a li altri quadri sopra 
quali se ponerano respectivamente et in quella bonta et ornamento di 
chiaro et obscuro secondo sono quelli trey primamente fatti et presentati 
per ditto magistro Lorenzo a sp. d. deputati.” 


‘For illustrations of ail the intarsie and diagrams of their final arrange- 
ment, see Chiodi, passim. 
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which is useful generally. It is the specification of the con- 
tract that the covers are to ‘‘correspond in meaning to the 
panels over which they will be respectively placed” (‘di 
quella corespondenza in significato a li altri quadri sopra 
quali se ponerano respectivamente’’).5 The second is of 
strictly limited use, if any. It is the response by Lotto, in 
his letter of February 10, 1528, to his patrons’ apparent re- 
quest for clarification on the meanings of some cover 
designs recently sent to them: “Concerning the designs for 
the covers, please be informed that they are things which 
are not written; imagination is needed to bring them to 
light” (‘Circha li disegni de li coperti, sapiate che son cose 
che non essendo scritte, bisogna che la imaginatione le 
porti a luce”).6 At most this ambiguous statement — what 
exactly is the meaning of “cose non essendo scritte”? — 
refers to three coperti and very probably only to two, the 
covers to the Story of Lot and the Crossing of the Red 
Sea.” Moreover, its reliability as a sober guide to the mean- 
ings of even these two covers is called into question by the 
letter’s dominant tone of anger and frustration over what 
the artist perceived as the patrons’ unreasonable demands 
and lack of cooperation. Perhaps Lotto in his turn was 
simply being unhelpful. 

The obstacles to understanding the coperti are not in- 
surmountable, however, and it is my main purpose in 
what follows to propose interpretations for selected in- 
teresting specimens. (Elsewhere I have discussed the 


5 See n. 3 above. 
6 Chiodi, 56; also Zampetti, 285-86. 


7 Lotto’s limited reference is clear from a comparison of all the correspon- 
dence that preceded this statement with the record of payments to date 
(see Chiodi, passim). His remark is most certainly not evidence that the 
subject matter of his works generally is non-literary, as has been 
suggested (J. Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance, New 
York, 1966, 322-23, n. 22). 


meanings of all the others as well.)® In addition, but in- 
cidentally, I shall offer evidence, admittedly not con- 
clusive, in support of the hypothesis that in designing the 
coperti Lotto was influenced by current thinking about 
and practice of hieroglyphic, and that his coperti are best 
understood as examples of Renaissance hieroglyphic. First 
I shall review briefly the principles of Renaissance 
hieroglyphic? and the considerations that seem to support 
the hypothesis that Lotto’s coperti fall within that tradi- 
tion. Then I shall proceed to the interpretation of the 
coperti themselves. 


I 


Hieroglyphic, according to Pierio Valeriano, whose 
Hieroglyphica of 1556 represents the sum of sixteenth- 
century knowledge on the subject, is a language of images 
invented by Egyptian priests and preserved by them for 
the purpose of revealing sacred wisdom, i.e., the lessons of 
philosophy, theology, history, and poetry, to the 
knowledgeable few, while concealing it from the ignorant 
multitude. The hieroglyphic method of revealing to some 
while concealing from others, says Valeriano, was adopted 
among the Greeks by Pythagoras and Plato, and among 
the Hebrews by Moses, David, the Prophets, indeed by all 
the writers of sacred Scripture. In the Christian era, he 
says, explicating Psalm 77:2, Christ himself used 
hieroglyphic when he spoke in parables; and the Apostles, 


ë D. Galis, “Lorenzo Lotto: A Study of His Career and Character, with 
Particular Emphasis on His Emblematic and Hieroglyphic Works,” Ph.D. 
diss., Bryn Mawr College, 1977, 104-189, 307-356, and 488-522, 


? The subject of Renaissance hieroglyphic has been discussed at length 
by Giehlow, whose pioneering study remains fundamental, by 
Volkmann, and by Iversen, who brings an Egyptologist’s point of view to 
the subject. (See bibliography.) 
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following Christ’s example, similarly veiled their 
teachings.! Earlier Alberti, in the eighth book of the De 
Re Aedificatoria, said that the Romans too had used 
hieroglyphic to record for posterity the noble exploits of 
their great men, carving and painting their history on 
columns, triumphal arches, and porticoes.!! 

Therefore, to Valeriano hieroglyphic included not only 
picture-script (the language of hieroglyphic in its 
canonical written form) but figured or allegorical speech 
as well (both the utterances themselves and the written 
record of them). That is, hieroglyphic is sentential, and its 
purpose is didactic, the transmission of the wisdom of the 
culture, including its history. And because the language is 
secret, it is especially suitable for public uses (the Egyp- 
tians on the obelisks, Christ before the multitudes, etc.) 
with the complete assurance that no one with sufficient 
learning will fail to grasp the wisdom conveyed, while all 
others will be kept from profaning it. Furthermore, to the 
humanists it was a living language, timeless and universal, 
as their belief in its use by non-Egyptian and post- 
Egyptian cultures and their encouragement of its use in 
their own time attest. Alberti urged the use of hieroglyphic 
on buildings and monuments in particular so that public 
expressions of the wisdom of his time would not suffer the 
fate of Etruscan inscriptions, whose meanings fell into 
oblivion when Etruscan letters were forgotten.12? And 
Valeriano sought nothing less than the expression of the 
entire philosophical knowledge of the period in 
hieroglyphic, toward which grand aim he created his com- 


19 Valeriano, 1556, fols. 3v-4r: 


... Quod si unicuique rei non exigua nobilitas ex antiquitate com- 
paratur, scriptorum opinio est literas has quibus inde usi sunt Aegyp- 
tii, tunc primum excogitatas, cum veteres illi ante diluvium viri, qui 
rerum coelestium rationem primi mortalium indagasse traduntur, duas 
diversa materia columnas constituerunt, lateritiam unam, alteram 
lapideam, in quibus totum de consummatione mundi arcanum ex- 
scriberent: sunt enim qui descriptionem huiusmodi, animalium 
caeterarumque rerum figuris constitisse astruerent, in quibus tamen 
philosophi, poetae, historici, divinarum etiam disciplinarum sententias 
delitescere viderunt. Constantissima enim fama celebratum fuit, sacer- 
dotes illos Aegyptios omnem naturae obscuritatem adeo manifeste sibi 
cognitam professos, ut eandem quasi per manus traditam, disciplinam 
haereditariam possiderent. Hac ipsa praeclara fama commotus ad- 
mirandus ille Pythagoras, Aegyptum sibi adeundam lustrandamque 
putavit, ac ab iisdem ibi sacerdotibus talia cepit arcanarum rerum 
documenta, ut non ab re de illo passim dictum sit, mente Deos adiit, et 
quae natura negavit visibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hausit. 
Tantaque huius viri fuit admiratio, ut Crotoniatae et Metapontini 
(apud quos etiam de vita decessisse fertur) ex eius domo templum 
facerent, ac veluti numen colerent. Quid Plato, ut ingenii doctrinaeque 
princeps, et philosophorum Deus et haberetur et vocaretur, nonne id 
Aegyptiacae peregrinationi debet referre acceptum. Nonne Moses ipse, 


pendious Hieroglyphica.» 

With just the information we have so far, we have a 
prima facie case for believing that Lotto’s designs for the 
coperti are hieroglyphic. In the first place, the images, 
economical and often oddly juxtaposed, clearly indicate 
some kind of ideography or rebus. Although hieroglyphic 
in its original form was a kind of picture-script, that some 
of Lotto’s designs include Latin words does not disqualify 
them as examples of the type since the Renaissance had 
extended the category to allegorical speech and the written 
record of it. Second, just as hieroglyphic is a secret, 
“covered” language, Lotto’s designs appear on panels in- 
tended to cover biblical scenes; and the meanings of the 
designs themselves have remained hidden, “covered,” for 
generations of beholders. Third, hieroglyphic not only 
conceals but reveals or conveys sacred wisdom, including 
history. Similarly, the images of the coperti in some way 
“correspond in meaning” to the biblical histories under- 
neath. Finally, the coperti are in the choir of a church, a 
public building, on which Alberti thought the use of 
hieroglyphic especially appropriate. 

Nor is the case undermined by the fact that Lotto him- 
self sometimes (but only sometimes) used the term ‘’im- 
prese” to refer to his designs for the coperti. We know that 
the terminology covering the several genres that arose 
from the interest in and study of hieroglyphic was not 
fixed until the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
Lotto's use of “imprese” in his correspondence of the 
1520's seems to be evidence to that effect. For although he 


quem Pharaonis filia adoptavit, regioque modo peritis Aegyptiorum 
adhibitis praeceptoribus educavit ac erudivit, magni sapientisque 
nomine honoratus est. Sed ne in conquirendis multis laborare videar, 
cum hac hieroglyphica instituendi ratione similitudinem habere com- 
perio divinas nostrorum literas, ita omnia mystico quodam sensu 
scripta quaecunque Moses, quae David, quae Prophetae reliqui coelesti 
spiritu afflati protulerunt. In nova vero lege novoque instrumento cum 
Assertor noster ait, Aperiam in parabolis os meum, et in aenigmate an- 
tiqua loquar, quid aliud sibi voluit, quam, hieroglyphice sermonem 
faciam, et allegorice vetusta rerum proferam monumenta. Et illud, 
lesus in Parabolis loquebat ad turbas, nonne sermones suos arcano 
quasi velamine quodam contegebat. Pari modo videmus Apostolos ab 
usitato loquendi more recessisse, ut sacra de Deo dicta a ceteris scriptis, 
sicut merita dignitate, ita et forma quadam discernerentur, ne 
coelestium mysteriorum maiestas passim et indiscrete patesceret, 
sanctumque canibus, et margarita porcis exponerent. ... Vides enim 
que de humana divinaque disciplina vetustas illa sub rerum verborum- 
que quorundam involucris occultaverat, et quod peritissimi quique in- 
ter se hoc veluti aenigmatum genere uti consueverunt. ... 


11 Wittkower, 117-18; also Giehlow, 31. 
12 Giehlow; also Iversen, 65. 


B Iversen, 72. 
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did occasionally use the term to apply to designs for 
coperti, which bear a superficial resemblance to 
recognized instances of imprese, he also used it on occa- 
sion to refer to designs or perhaps just conceptions, not 
for the coperti, but for Old Testament histories supplied 
him by the patron. In the latter case, he uses “impresa” as 
a synonym for “‘invenzione.’’5 Perhaps that is his mean- 
ing in the former case also. The point is that we cannot be 
sure. As Lotto uses it, the term “impresa” has so little 
precision that its meaning (or meanings?) for him cannot 
be determined with any certainty. Moreover, it would be 
unreasonable to attempt to wrest from Lotto’s correspon- 
dence any definition of “impresa” of sufficient clarity and 
consistency to satisfy theoreticians of cryptic imagery. 
Lotto, we must remember, was writing not to scholars and 
theoreticians but to the laymen of Bergamo’s Consorzio 
della Misericordia Maggiore. 

For a useful definition of “impresa” we must turn to the 
authors of treatises on the subject. From their writings of 
the mid-century and later emerges, whatever the disagree- 
ments over details of form, a quite consistent view of the 
nature of the device. And a moment's reflection on that 
nature should convince one of the unlikelihood that 
Lotto’s designs for the coperti are functional imprese.1s 
Giovio set forth five requisites for the impresa, of which 
the fourth is crucial for our purposes: “... the human 
figure,” he writes, “should not appear therein,” i.e., in the 
body of the impresa.” Now, what is noteworthy about 
this requisite is not the prohibition itself — unquestioned 
imprese that include the human figure do, of course, exist 
— but the apparent reason for it. Guazzo’s explanation for 
the prohibition reveals this reason and helps make clear 
what imprese are. “Whoever intends to express his 
thought figuratively and artfully in a device,” he says, 


1 Letter of September 2, 1524 (Zampetti, 261; Chiodi, 31): “... vi mando 
tre imprese per li coperti de chiaro et scuro ... con li motti. ...” Letter of 
February 3, 1527 (Zampetti, 268-69; Chiodi, 39-40): “lo vi mando 
questa ad aviso che mandate a tor... in un rotulo ... disegni de imprese 
grandi e picoli, pezi n. 11... altri quadri non ho fato de le istorie per non 
haver inventione, secondo ho dato aviso altre fiate. ...” Letter of 
February 18, 1527 (Zampetti, 269; Chiodi, 40): ”... consegno ... pezi 11 
de disegni de le imprese per coperto de le istorie over significati per il 
coro. ..." Letter of July 15, 1527 (Zampetti, 273; Chiodi, 44): “Io ho in 
bon termino quatro quadri, doi grandi et doi picoli, con le sue coperte, 
cioè imprese da chiaro e scuro. ...” 


15 This meaning emerges from Lotto’s letters of September 4, 13, and 16, 
1527, taken together, as they should be. All three are concerned with one 
group of “designs” for storie, which the patron was to supply the artist, 
according to the contract (see n. 1 above). Letter of September 4 (Zam- 
petti, 278; Chiodi, 49): “... io li ho ... consignato tri quadri con li soi 
coperti ... Aspetard le inventione per altri quadri. ...” Zampetti notes 
that above the word inventione” is “impresa,” cancelled. Letter of Sep- 
tember 13 (Zampetti, 280; Chiodi, 51): “Li giorni passati ve mandai tre 


“will have to remember that as he himself is a man, it is 
not fair that he should declare it through the figure of a 
man, rather he has to introduce a symbol as in a meta- 
phor...’’!8 The implication of this remark seems to be that, 
unlike hieroglyphic which is intended to convey universal 
wisdom, the body of the impresa is a metaphor for a par- 
ticular person, i.e., imagery as it would be employed, for 
example, on a personal standard or heraldic bearing. That 
feature of the impresa is underscored by Tesauro’s 
criticism of the device of Louis XII, the porcupine with the 
motto “Cominus e eminus”: 

... a great defect lies in the body of the device, since it 

does not represent a noble object, which could worthily 

be applied to the person after the fashion of metaphors. 

Because since the French name of the animal is 

porcespic, i.e., porcupine, and Claudian himself gives 

this description: 

os longius illi 
assimilat porcum, mentitae cornua setae — 

it does not seem very dignified to make this 

metaphorical proposition: King Louis is a porcupine, 

just as one would say: Achilles is a lion.1? 


The impresa, then, and in particular its imagery, is per- 
sonal. It expresses some virtue or ambition of its bearer, 
and therefore typically requires biographical knowledge of 
its possessor for complete understanding. That the 
“vocabulary” of images used for imprese may have been 
drawn from the same sources that informed Renaissance 
hieroglyphic does not diminish the difference between the 
impresa and the hieroglyphic espoused by Alberti and 
Valeriano. The former, so esoteric as to be intelligible only 
to one’s circle of acquaintances, has a purely private ap- 
plication; the latter, secret yet expressive of a tradition of 


istorie con li soi coperti ... De poi io ricevuto una vostra con alcune in- 
ventione che non me tornano al proposito a sufficientia de li quadri de li 
pilastri. . .” Letter of September 16 (Zampetti, 281; Chiodi, 53): “Et de le 
imprese me siano mandate perché siano de più che de mancho, per 
ellegere quelle che siano pit al proposito in un sugeto. Me ne havete 
mandato circha 8 tute de Sansone e non me pare che quadrino.” 


' For a detailed discussion of the impresa, including the theories inform- 
ing it, see the chapter devoted to the subject in Praz, 55-82. 

Half of Lotto’s coperti fail an elementary formal test of imprese. The 
canonical impresa is bipartite; according to Giovio it has a “soul,” a 
motto, as well as a “body,” a picture (Praz, 63), As many of Lotto's 
coperti lack mottoes as have them. Moreover, whatever Lotto meant by 
imprese,” his letter of September 2, 1524 makes it clear that he thought 
of them as things distinct because they do not incorporate “motti” (see n, 
14 above). 


17 Praz, 63. 
8 Ibid., 71. 
19 Ibid., 65. 
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wisdom accessible to all sufficiently learned men, has uni- 
versal application.20 

That view seems confirmed by the testimony of an ob- 
server of the intarsie rather close in time and place to Lotto 
and this project. In his Sacra historia di Bergomo [sic], an 
edition of which was published in Bergamo in 1621, Mario 
Mutio calls Lotto’s coperti “symbolic hieroglyphs” (‘sim- 
bolici geroglifici”).21 His word is especially welcome since 
it comes to us from well within the period when defini- 
tions were being fixed and the boundaries between related 
categories were being firmly established. Therefore, one 
might expect precision in terminology from him. 

There are also the following biographical considerations 
favoring the view that Lotto’s coperti belong squarely 
within the hieroglyphic tradition. Lotto was a Venetian 
who came to maturity around the turn of the sixteenth 
century, and we know that Venice in the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries was the center of the most intense 
Renaissance interest in hieroglyphic. It was in Venice that 
the greatly influential Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of Fran- 
cesco Colonna, a Dominican monk who lived at Treviso, 
was published by Aldus Manutius in 1499. The work had 
actually been completed by around 1467.22 It was also in 
Venice that the first, Greek edition of Horapollo’s 
Hieroglyphica was published, likewise by Aldus, in 1505, 
followed by Fasanini’s Latin edition from Bologna in 1517. 
It was to Venice that the Franciscan Fra Urbano Valeriano, 
with Colonna a leader in hieroglyphic studies, brought his 
nephew Pierio in 1493.23 And it was there that Pierio’s 
lifelong project, his famous Hieroglyphica, took root 
around 1505.24 


* This distinction is borrowed from Ercole Tasso’s distinction between 
the impresa and the emblem. Denying Capaccio’s claim that an emblem, 
by exchanging an inscription for a motto, could serve as a device, Tasso 
argued that if the emblem “contains a moral and has a universal applica- 
tion” it cannot become a device (Praz, 80). 

The impresa, in short, appears to have been the vanity license plate of 
its time (if ] may be forgiven this flippancy). This imputation of frivolity 
seems borne out by the opinion of Rabelais, who recognized this dif- 
ference between hieroglyphic and its courtly offspring and decried these 
persorially adorning devices as an abuse of hieroglyphic (Iversen, 81). 
And in recent times, the criticism was repeated by Iversen himself, who 
considers the emblem as well as the device to be a debasement, a 
vulgarization of hieroglyphic (p. 79). 


21 Pinetti, 146. 

2 Volkmann, 13. 

23 [bid , 34-35, 

#4 Gieklow, 106. 

25 Valeriano’s dates are 1477-1558/1560; Lotto’s are ca. 1480-1556. 


Indeed, Lotto very possibly knew Pierio Valeriano, who 
was almost exactly his contemporary,25 and the two men 
could even have discussed hieroglyphic. Certain details of 
their early lives coincide suggestively. In the first decade 
of the sixteenth century both men enjoyed the patronage 
of Bernardo de’ Rossi, Bishop of Treviso.26 Both men were 
in Rome in 1509, Lotto painting in the Vatican, Valeriano 
gathering inspiration and presumably material for the 
Hieroglyphica.?7? And while in Rome both men knew 
Raphael. 

Moreover, Lotto had the ready example of the inventive 
use of hieroglyphic before him in the Veneto and nearby. 
There were, of course, the illustrations to the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, the eulogies, maxims, and 
precepts all inscribed in hieroglyphic on various imagined 
antique monuments,?? the first instance since ancient 
times of complete sentences in picture-script,3 including 
several examples of just the sort of ideography we find in 
Lotto’s coperti. 

There were also the frescoes in the “Chiostro dipinto” 
of the Benedictine monastery of S. Giustina in Padua.” 
Begun by Bernardo Parentino under Abbot Gasparo near 
the end of the fifteenth century, the frescoes were left un- 
finished at the artist's death in 1498 and were not com- 
pleted until 1540-46 under Abbot Ignazio. The frescoes 
that once adorned the cloister are now largely destroyed, 
but a sufficient record survives to suggest that the 
program carried out under Abbot Gasparo consisted of 
two main parts: sacred histories and hieroglyphs, the for- 
mer consisting of scenes from the life of Saint Benedict 
and the Bible, and the latter apparently of a generally 


2 Lotto’s presence and activity in Treviso from June, 1503, to October, 
1506, are documented (see Zampetti, 321-22). During that time he com- 
pleted at least one project for Bernardo de’ Rossi, the bishop’s portrait 
now in Naples and the cover of it, now in Washington, D. C., which were 
at one time signed and dated 1505 (Berenson, 2-3, pls. 7 and 8). In an 
epigram of 1509, Valeriano addressed Rossi as ‘’auspex Poetis” (P. 
Valeriano, Epigrammata, Venice, 1509, fols. 15v-1ér). 


z For documents concerning Lotto’s activity in Rome, see Zampetti, 323; 
also E, Zocca, "La decorazioni della Stanza dell’ Eliodoro e Yopera di 
Lorenzo Lotto a Roma,” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e 
Storia dell'Arte, N.S. u, 1953, 341-42, n. 11, and 342, n. 14. Concerning 
Valeriano, see Volkmann, 35. 


z This is naturally assumed for Lotto. For Valeriano, see Volkmann, 40. 
2 Volkmann, 13-23; Giehlow, 46-75. 
3° Wind, 208, n. 58; Volkmann, 23. 


^ Guida d'Italia del Touring Club Italiano: Veneto, Milan, 1969, 377: 
Volkmann, 23-26; Giehlow, 70-73. 
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moralizing nature, several of them drawn from the 
Hypnerotomachia.” 

Finally, there were Correggio’s frescoes in the Camera 
di S. Paolo at Parma. Painted between 1518 and 1519, the 
spare images of the lunettes and ovati, the ‘basic text” and 
“footnotes” of the program, together express precepts and 
maxims drawn from ancient authors? in a language that 
has been characterized, somewhat conservatively in my 
opinion, as “implicitly, though not explicitly, 
hieroglyphic.’’34 Valeriano knew of these frescoes, for he 
included a number of the “implicitly hieroglyphic” images 
in his Hieroglyphica.35 Thus, it is possible that Lotto knew 
of them. Indeed, it is quite possible, since there are indica- 
tions of Lotto’s contact with Correggio at about the time in 
question. That is to say, similarities have been observed 
between Allegri’s art and the paintings done by Lotto 
mostly in Bergamo between 1513 and 1527.36 

There is, of course, no proof that Lotto knew Valeriano 
or was aware of the inventive use of hieroglyphic by 
Colonna, Parentino, and Correggio. And even if Lotto’s 
awareness of the ideas and creations of these others could 
be proved, there would still exist the possibility if not the 
probability that they had no effect on him in his design of 
the coperti. The best test of the hypothesis that Lotto’s 
coperti are hieroglyphic is therefore in the reading of 
them, since hieroglyphic, the universal and timeless 
language for the expression of “sacred wisdom,” was 
meant to be read. Let us now turn to the meanings of the 
coperti. 


HI 


A clue to the likely nature and sources of Lotto’s im- 
agery for the coperti is found in the inscriptions that ac- 


#2 This is my inference from the surviving evidence. The basic division 
into storie and geroglifici is suggested by the title of the lost explication 
by Girolamo da Potenza, the late 1éth-century chronicler of the 
monastery: Elucidario o sia copiosa spiegazione delle figure istoriche e 
geroglifici del Chiostro dipinta (Volkmann, 23). The appearance of the 
”geroglifici” seems to be preserved in the 18th-century engravings 
by Francesco Mengardi (Volkmann, 24-25), which show columns of im- 
ages of great economy and apparently odd combination, characteristics 
of Renaissance hieroglyphic, Indeed, hieroglyphic maxims and precepts 
from the Hypnerotomachia, with explanatory Latin inscriptions, figure 
prominently in this imagery, which also includes mythological figures, 
an antique bust, a Roman trophy, and various animals. The moralizing 
nature of imagery other than the hieroglyphs from the Hypnerotomachia 
is suggested by the description of the cloister frescoes given by Jacobus 
Cavacius in his Historiarum Coenobii S. Justinae Patavinae Libri VI of 
1606: they consist, he says, of “hieroglyphica, simbola et moralitates ex 
fabulis veterum,” in addition to the scenes from the Bible and the life of 
Saint Benedict (Volkmann, 23). 


3E, Panofsky, The Iconography of Correggio’s Camera di San Paolo, 
London, 1961, passim, esp. 47, 58, 61, and 79. 

34 Wittkower, 127. 

35 Jbid. 


3 Affinities between the art of Correggio and of Lotto, in particular 
Lotto's works done in Bergamo between 1513 and 1525, have long been 
noted. L. Lanzi (Storia pittorica della Italia, 1, Bassano, 1795-96, 66) cited 
as an example Lotto’s S. Spirito Altarpiece of 1521. P. Locatelli (lustri 


company the narrative panels. Typically, to be sure, the 
inscription merely identifies the storia briefly, usually in- 
cluding the Old Testament reference, e.g., “Vinum bibens 
Noe inebriatus est atque nudatus. Gen. IX.” But in three 
cases the inscriptions do not simply describe the scenes; 
instead, they comment upon them. The inscription to the 
Brazen Serpent, which reads “Humanae redemptionis 
figura,” draws out the typological significance of the Old 
Testament event, pointing to the Crucifixion of Christ. In 
each of the remaining two cases, the inscription provides 
the moral to the story, and the commentary is drawn from 
other parts of the Bible itself. The inscription to Enos 
Teaching His Sons to Pray is “Veri adoratores adorant 
Deum in spiritu et veritate,” a paraphrase of John 4:23; 
and that to the Offering of Tubal is “Omnia idola eius 
ponam in perditionem,” a quotation from Micah 1:7. 

Now, the contractual requirement that Lotto design 
covers that “correspond in meaning to the panels over 
which they will be respectively placed” suggests the 
possibility that the painter, like the cleric who chose the 
inscriptions for the storie, took the exegetical approach. 
And an investigation of this possibility of parallel ap- 
proaches and looking to the Bible as a source of Lotto's 
commentary and imagery are well rewarded. 

As one would expect, the teachings of Christ, them- 
selves hieroglyphic according to Valeriano, are concealed 
and revealed by the imagery of several coperti. One of the 
simplest of such coperti was intended to protect the 
narrative panel that is identified by its inscription as the 
Suicide of Ahithophel, but which is better identified as the 
Judgment of Absalom (Fig. 1)” since Lotto gave much 
more space to the scene of Absalom’s deliberation over the 
contradictory recommendations of Ahithophel and of 


Bergamaschi, Pt. 1, Bergamo, 1867, 70-71) pointed to the S. Bartolommeo 
Altarpiece of 1513-16. J, A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle (A History of 
Painting in North Italy... from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century, 
London, 1871, 11, 507-520) discussed nine of Lotto’s paintings from ap- 
proximately these years in these terms, and concluded that Correggio was 
“the master to whom Lotto, in his middle period was most related.” G. 
Morelli (Italian Painters ...: The Galleries of Munich and Dresden, trans. 
C. J. Ffoulkes, London, 1893, 50-55) generally concurred, as did B, 
Berenson (Lorenzo Lotto: An Essay in Constructive Art Criticism, New 
York and London, 1895, 325; also 1956, 150-51), who observed that 
“between Lotto’s Bergamask pictures and Correggio’s mature works the 
likeness is indeed startling.” Both of these critics denied, however, that 
there had been any contact between Lotto and Correggio. Berenson, in- 
stead, saw the affinities as proof of the “inevitability of expression,” ie., 
the necessity that painters of like temperament who are cantemporaries 
and compatriots will express themselves nearly identically. But surely 
only contact can account for the dependence of Lotto’s Christ Taking 
Leave of His Mother of 1521 on Correggio’s version of ca. 1514, es- 
tablished by C. Gould (“A Probable Adaptation by Correggio of Dürer's 
Iconography,” Burlington Magazine, xc, 1948, 286-89), who also noted 
the extreme rarity of this subject in Italian Renaissance painting. And 
dependence of the youthful Correggio on Lotto has been suggested by S. 
j}. Freedberg (Painting in Italy 1500-1600, rev. ed., Harmondsworth, 
1975, 268), who stated that Correggio’s works of 1513-14 indicate “a 
likely contact with the earliest work in Bergamo of Lorenzo Lotto.” 


3? 1] Kings 16:15-17:14. All numbering in this essay is that of the Vulgate. 
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Hushai than he gave to the scene of Ahithophel’s suicide 
following the defeat of his good counsel. We know, of 
course, that Absalom’s wrong decision eventually cost his 
life. It is the fate of misguided leaders like Absalom that 
Lotto chose as the subject of his coperto (Fig. 2), designed 
in 1527. There we see a man wearing a blindfold who 
gropes his way perilously close to the edge of a cliff. He 
represents Absalom, whose ignorance of his own best in- 
terests led to his destruction. Ahead of the man who is tot- 
tering toward the brink is another man, presumably also 
blindfolded, who has already plunged head over heels to 
his destruction. He represents the ignorant Hushai who 
misled Absalom. The lesson expressed by this imagery, 
one of the parables of Christ on the subject of leadership, 
leaps to mind: “But if a blind man guide a blind man, both 
fall into a pit.” 8 

Only slightly more complex but easily connected with 
its storia is the cover to the Rape of Tamar (Fig. 3). Also 
designed in 1527, this coperto has at its center a young 
woman, appropriately an Aphrodite4 whose radiant 
beauty is expressed by the beams of light emanating from 
her. She represents Tamar, who the Old Testament tells us 
was most lovely to behold (speciosissima).41 And in the 
upper left corner is a man whose gaze is fixed on the 
woman. He represents Amnon, who was so enthralled by 
the beauty of Tamar that at last by devious means he forced 
her to submit to him. 

There is an important difference, however, between the 
focus of the Old Testament narrative and that of Lotto’s 
pictorial commentary. The narrative turns on the act of 
physical possession, and it merely suggests the theme of 
ravishment with the eyes; it describes Tamar as excellent 
to behold, and leaves no doubt that while gazing upon her 
Amnon was filled with the desire to possess her. In Lotto’s 
coperto, on the other hand, the whole point is ravishment 
with the eyes: the woman is surrounded by torn flowers, 
emblematic of lost virtue, even while the man gazes on 
her; and the eyeglasses in the upper right corner un- 


>% Matthew 15:14; also Luke 6:39. Unless otherwise noted, all English 
translations of biblical texts are those of the Douay-Confraternity 
Version. 

3 [I Kings 13:1-19. 


+ J am grateful to Professor Brunilde Sismondo Ridgway for this obser- 
vation. The central figure is obviously a sculpture bust, and the female's 
elaborate hairdo is that of a Hellenistic type of bathing Aphrodite exem- 
plified by the standing Capitoline Aphrodite and the crouching 
Aphrodite formerly in the Borghese Collection and now in the Louvre. A 
number of replicas exist of both. (See M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the 
Hellenistic Age, rev. ed., New York, 1961, 20 and 82-83; figs. 34, 35 and 
293.) The cover design of 1527 is not the first instance of Lotto’s use of 
this type of figure. In his Susannah and the Elders signed and dated 1517 
(Berenson, pl. 110), another work on the subject of feminine virtue under 
attack, the crouching Susannah at the bath is unmistakably the 
crouching Aphrodite. 


“ 1] Kings 13:1. 





1 Lotto, Judgment of Absalom. Bergamo, S. Maria Maggiore 
(photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 





2 Lotto, cover to Judgment of Absalom. Bergamo, S. Maria 
Maggiore (photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 
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3 Lotto, cover to Rape of Tamar. Bergamo, S. Maria Maggiore 
(photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 





4 Lotto, Rape of Tamar. Bergamo, S. Maria Maggiore (photo: 
Monumenta Bergomensia) 


derscore the idea. The lesson expressed by this imagery, 
like the previous one, is from the teachings of Christ: 
“You have heard that it was said to the ancients, ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.’ But I say to you that anyone 
who so much as looks with lust at a woman has already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.’’#2 Moral lessons 
are timeless, of course, and to stress the relevance of this 
one to every man who reads it Lotto turned the goddess of 
beauty to face the viewer, who must therefore meet her 
gaze and question his own motives. 

It seems that Lotto was guided by his chosen commen- 
tary even when he designed the storia (Fig. 4) two years 
earlier; only this explanation can satisfactorily account for 
the history panel’s rather queer composition. The setting 
is a complex two-story building with exterior walls 
removed to reveal scenes within the chambers. The 
narrative progresses generally in circular fashion counter- 
clockwise, beginning with the conversation between Am- 
non and Jonadab in the lower center foreground, and 
ending with Tamar's frantic escape at the lower left cor- 
ner. The point of view is relatively low and just to the 
right of the strolling figures of Amnon and his confidante. 
All means have been used to focus attention on the area of 
their discussion, an incident from the story that one would 
have thought was peripheral; while the assault upon 
Tamar, the climax of the biblical drama, has been relegated 
to a chamber in the upper left corner of the building where 
only a glimpse of the scene can be caught dal di sotto in su. 
The chosen commentary accounts for the curious arrange- 
ment. The passage from the New Testament makes the 
point that the sin is committed at the moment of intent. 
And it is precisely this moment that Lotto has emphasized 
in the narrative panel: long before the actual rape, even 
before Jonadab suggested to Amnon the plot to trap 
Tamar, even as he confessed his desire, Amnon committed 
the sin in his heart. 

Assuming that Lotto’s purpose in designing the coperti 
was to provide commentary to the biblical histories, it 
would have been surprising not to find the teachings of 
Christ expressed by the imagery. And one would be 
equally surprised not to find a few lessons from those 
richly figured biblical books traditionally constituting the 
Wisdom of Solomon, texts which practically beg to be il- 
lustrated. Indeed, Lotto drew repeatedly from this source. 
The following two coperti are among his more clever 
works, and the imagery of each conceals Solomonic wisdom. 

Consider the cover (Fig. 5) to the story of Samson and 
Delilah.*? Most of the details of this amusing coperto, 
probably designed in 1525, refer unmistakably to the 
history: the head of a man whose hair has been roughly 


42 Matthew 5:27-28: “Audistis quia dictum est antiquis: ‘Non 
moechaberis. Ego autem dico vobis, quia omnis qui viderit mulierem ad 
concupiscendum eam iam moechatus est eam in corde suo.” 


2 Judges 16:4-21. 
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shorn, the locks of hair, and the scissors. One considerable 
detail, however, is left unexplained by the narrative text: 
the cistern over which Samson, his appearance at once 
pathetic and comic, peeks. The cistern is the key to the 
lesson of the coperto. It indicates the text that provides a 
most fitting moral to the story of Samson and Delilah. In 
the Book of Proverbs is this warning against consorting 
with whores: 


Drink water from your own cistern [Bibe aquam de 
cisterna tua], running water from your own well. ... 
Why... my son should you go astray for another's wife 
and accept the embraces of an adulteress? 

For each man’s ways are plain to the Lord’s sight; all 
their paths he surveys; by his own iniquities the wicked 
man will be caught, in the meshes of his own sin, he will 
be held fast; he will die for lack of discipline, through 
the greatness of his folly he will be lost.44 


Another cover that expresses Solomonic wisdom (Fig. 6) 
belongs to the Murder of Abel.45 This cover is probably 
the earliest one that Lotto designed for the project. The 
design is almost certainly one of the three that he present- 
ed as samples to his patrons in June, 1524,4 and it is sure- 
ly one of his wittiest. Somewhat more complex than the 
other designs that have been discussed, it also includes im- 
ages that are Egyptian or pseudo-Egyptian, although the 
wisdom concealed by the imagery generally is biblical. 

At the center of the design is a tree with two trunks 
coming out of one root. One of the trunks is labeled 
“Pietas.” It flourishes despite the flames licking its base, 
and the portion of root below it grows vigorously and 
sprouts anew. The other trunk is labeled “Inobedientia.’’ 
It is barren, and its section of root is withered almost com- 
pletely. In the fork of the tree is an eye at the juncture of 
outstretched arms: the right palm is extended toward the 
side of piety; the left palm presses behind it the side of 
disobedience. 

Once we know the meaning of the armed eye, we can 
grasp at least the general message of the coperto without 
further decipherment. According to Diodorus Siculus the 
eye is an Egyptian hieroglyph meaning “guardian of 
justice” (“servitor justitiae’’),47 and according to 
Horapollo it signifies the divinity.4* Both of these related 
ideas are present in Lotto’s image, which signifies God the 
Supreme Judge. The right hand of God as the place of the 
blessed and the left hand as the place of the damned is 
familiar enough from countless representations of the Last 


44 Proverbs 5:15-23. 
4 Genesis 4:8-16. 
te See n. 3 above. 


#7 Giehlow, 36; Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History (Loeb Classical 
Library), 11.4.3, 


48 Likewise for Colonna and Valeriano, the eye signifies divinity (see 
Wind, 232, n. 52). 





5 Lotto, cover to Samson and Delilah. Bergamo, S. Maria 
Maggiore (photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 





6 Lotto, cover to Murder of Abel. Bergamo, S. Maria Maggiore 
(photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 
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7 Lotto, cover to Death of Absalom. Bergamo, S. Maria 
Maggiore (photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 


Judgment. But these meanings too originate in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic, according to ancient authorities: Diodorus 
reports that the right hand with fingers extended is a 
hieroglyph signifying liberality, 4 and Apuleius says that 
the left hand with fingers extended is a sign of equity 
greater than that afforded by the right hand.5 Thus 
Lotto’s imagery expresses the general idea that God judges 
evenly between the pious and the disobedient, and he 
rewards the just with vigor and eternal life, while he 
punishes the unjust with debilitation and death. 

We do not yet, however, have an exact reading; in par- 
ticular Lotto’s choice of the half-live, half-dead tree as the 
dominant image has not been explained. The source for 
this arboreal imagery, and also for the impotent flame, is 
the Bible. The Book of Genesis probably suggested the 


3 Giehlow, 26; Diodorus 1.4.3. 


so The Golden Ass (Loeb Classical Library), x1.10, from Lucius's descrip- 
tion of the procession of the priests of Isis: ”... [sacerdos] quartus ae- 
quitatis ostendebat indicium, deformatam manum sinistram porrecta 
palmula, quae genuina pigritia, nulla calliditate, nulla sollertia praedita, 
videbatur aequitati magis aptior quam dextera. ...” 


si Genesis 4:11-12: “Nunc igitur maledictus eris super terram, quae 
aperuit os suum et suscepit sanguinem fratris tui de manu tua. Cum 
operatus fueris eam, non dabit tibi fructus suos. ...” 


52 Genesis 4:25: ’Cognovit quoque adhuc Adam uxorem suam, et peperit 
filium, vocavitque nomen eius Seth dicens: Posuit mihi Deus semen aliud 
pro Abel, quem occidit Cain.” 


53 Isaiah 43:2: ’... cam ambulaveris in igne, non combureris et flamma 


basic metaphor to Lotto. There we read that fruitlessness 
was God’s curse upon Cain: “And now cursed are you in 
the soil which has opened its mouth to receive your 
brother's blood from your hand. When you till the soil, it 
shall not give its fruit to you. ...5! And Seth, the son 
whom God sent Adam to replace the slain Abel, is called 
the new seed.52 Here is the narrow meaning of Lotto’s im- 
age. The tree has two trunks out of one root because Cain 
and Abel were brothers out of Adam. The barren trunk 
with the withered root symbolizes the disobedient Cain 
under God's curse; and the trunk that flourishes out of its 
strong root despite the flame’s attack on it symbolizes the 
pious Abel, the type of just man of whom Isaiah said, 
“when thou shalt walk in the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt,’53 and whom Philo compared to the miraculous 
bush withstanding the flames of malice and aggression.“ 
The “semen aliud” from the root is of course Seth, Abel's 
replacement. 

The tree also indicates the text that is the source of the 
precise lesson expressed by the coperto, the moral to be 
drawn from the story of the pious (or just) Abel and the 
disobedient (or impious) Cain. This lesson too is found in 
the Book of Proverbs, in metaphoric terms strongly 
reminiscent of God’s curse upon Cain, and virtually as 
Lotto has presented it: “No man is invigorated from im- 
piety, but the root of the just will never be torn up."5$ 

In the preparation of the Hieroglyphica Valeriano drew 
upon 225 authorities, ranging from Egyptian priests to 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, and including practically all 
known texts, sacred and secular, ancient and modern, that 
could be thought to contain “sacred wisdom.” Among 
those authorities, not surprisingly, was Francesco 
Petrarca.5 In the design of two coperti, belonging to 
narrative panels illustrating two consecutive events from 
the life of King David, Lotto also drew upon the writings 
of Petrarch as well as the Bible. The first is the cover to the 
Death of Absalom, designed by 1527 (Fig. 7). From H 
Kings we know that Absalom’s death was God's punish- 
ment of him for his rebellion against his father: And by 
the will of the Lord the profitable counsel of Achitophel 
was defeated, that the Lord might bring evil upon Ab- 
salom.’’5? And we also know that Absalom’s rebellion it- 


non ardebit in te. ...” 


54 Philo, Moses (Loeb Classical Library), 1.67. interpreting the miracle of 
the burning bush (Exodus 3:1-3): 


For the burning bramble was a symbol of those who suffered wrong, 
as the flaming fire of those who did it. Yet that which burned was not 
burnt up, and this was a sign that the sufferers would not be destroyed 
by their aggressors, who would find that the aggression was vain and 
profitless while the victims of malice escaped unharmed. 


5s Proverbs 12:3 (my trans.): “Non roborabitur homo ex impietate, et 
radix iustorum non commovebitur.” 


se Valeriano, 1556, fol. vv. 


57 H Kings 17:14. 
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self was God’s punishment of David for his murderous 
adultery with Bathsheba: 


Thus saith the Lord the God of Israel: I anointed thee 
king over Israel; and I delivered thee from the hand of 
Saul, and gave thee thy master’s house and thy master’s 
wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of Israel 
and Juda. And if these things be little, I shall add far 
greater things unto thee. Why therefore hast thou 
despised the word of the Lord, to do evil in my sight? 
Thou hast killed Urias the Hethite with the sword; and 
hast taken his wife to be thy wife ... Therefore the 
sword shall never depart from thy house: because thou 
hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of Urias the 
Hethite to be thy wife. Thus saith the Lord: Behold I 
will raise up evil against thee out of thy own house. .. 58 


These two texts provide the motivation for the par- 
ticular subject of Lotto’s coperto, which is the punishment 
of Absalom for his rebellion against his father, and also 
the punishment of David for his adultery with Bathsheba. 
The inscription “Divina vindicta impietatis” has just this 
double reference, as the imagery, which consists of two 
examples of punished impiety, makes clear. In the center 
of the coperto we see the flagellation of a king, 
representing King David, by a youth, representing his son 
Absalom. For this outrage a lightning bolt, symbolizing 
divine vengeance, is about to strike the youth. To the 
right, the king, oblivious to the flagellation (i.e., the 
rebellion against him), fixes his gaze upon an idol to which 
he is bound by a yoke about his neck. It is immediately 
clear that the prince’s rebellion is divine punishment for 
the king’s impiety, but the image Lotto chose to express 
David's particular impiety is puzzling. What, we wonder, 
has David’s love of Bathsheba to do with idolatry? 
Petrarch provides the answer. In his De Remediis utrius- 
que Fortunae, which was published in Venice several times 
between 1501 and 1515, both as part of the collected Latin 
writings and separately in a pocket edition, is the follow- 
ing exchange: 


Joy: I have a most beautiful wyfe. Reason: Thou hast a 
contentious Idole, and a proude, which beyng allotted 
thou mayest woorshyp, which beyng ravished, thou 


s [I Kings 12:7-11. 

*# F, Petrarca, Phisicke against Fortune aswell prosperous, as adverse, 
trans. T. Twyne, London, 1579, fol. 90v. Cf, De Remediis Utriusque For- 
tunae, 1.66 (De Uxore Formosa’), in Librorum Francisci Petrarche Im- 
pressorum Annotatio, Venice, 1501: 


Gaudium: Habeo uxorem formosissimam. Ratio: Habes idolum 
litigiosum insolens: quod affusus colas: quod extra te raptus stupeas: 
quod adores: unde totus pendeas. Submitte collum iugo et contentus 


mayest woonder at, & honour, and depende wholly 
upon her, submit thy necke to her yoke, and reposing 
thy self onely in the beautie of thy wyfe, cast away from 
thee all other cares, and thyne own libertie. ...59 


To this fine image of sexual obsession Lotto added a touch 
of his own: he gave the idol worshipped by David the 
features of the Ephesian Diana.s But then he modestly 
disguised her blatant sexuality somewhat, by wrapping 
her body in a cloth that reveals only a suggestion of her 
many breasts. 

The particular moral of this coperto, which was 
provided by the texts from II Kings, has been discussed 
above: Although the son's rebellion was God's punish- 
ment of the adulterous father, nevertheless death was 
God's punishment of the rebellious son. But of course 
there is also a more general lesson that the design is mainly 
intended to express. It can be stated thus: If the son 
punishes the wicked father, the Lord will punish the 
wicked son. 

In the contemporary cover to David’s Mourning of 
Absalom, the yoke and idol appear again, as the top two of 
four images arranged vertically in the center of the design 
(Fig. 8). The yoke this time is larger and heavier than 
before, but the narrow meaning of the two figures is un- 
changed, as explained by the text from Petrarch: sexual 
obsession, in particular David's obsession with Bathsheba. 
At the bottom of the arrangement are three arrows, which 
represent the three lances with which Joab struck and 
killed Absalom.*! And between the two extremes are a pair 
of hands and the inscription “Heu fili mi.” The inscription 
is a paraphrase of David's lament when told of his son's 
death,*? and the hands are also David's, wrung in grief. 
Two readings are possible from just this central group of 
figures. The first reading is narrow: David’s enslavement 
to Bathsheba led ultimately to the death of his beloved son. 
The second is the general moral that can be derived from 
the story: The yoke of idolatry is heavy; slavery to sin 
leads to death. 

Across the top of the design, to the left and right of the 
central group of images, is a second group. Properly read, 
these images propose an alternative to the way of life 
described by the others. On the right is a lamp, and its 
flame symbolizes true religion. On the left is a small, 


forma coniugis: curasque alias et propriam libertatem procul abiicere. 
... Vivi denique ad uxoris edictum: et nutum domine suspensus ob- 
serva mancipium non maritus ... 


60 See Praz, 35. 
et] Kings 18:14. 
2 |] Kings 18:33. 


63 C. Ripa, Iconologia, Rome, 1603; repr. Hildesheim and New York, 
1970, 431, s.v. “Religione vera christiana.” 
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Maria Maggiore (photo: Monumenta Bergomensia) 


9 Lotto, Sacra Conversazione. Bergamo, S. Bartolommeo (photo: 
Alinari) 





8 Lotto, cover to David’s Mourning of Absalom. Bergamo, S. 





delicate yoke whose lightness is expressed by the pair of 
wings that support it. This is the “iugum suave” to which 
Christ likened the life of true religion: “Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn from me, for I am meek and humble 
of heart; and you will find rest for your souls. For my 
yoke is easy [iugum enim meum suave est], and my bur- 
den light.” $4 

Since the way of true religion also leads to salvation, the 
design can be read in its entirety: The yoke of idolatry is 
heavy; slavery to sin leads to death; but the yoke of true 
religion is light; slavery to Christ leads to life eternal. This 
very lesson is found in the writings of Saint Paul, who 
describes the life under Christ and the life of sin as two 
kinds of slavery: 


Do you not know that to whom you offer yourselves as 
slaves for obedience, to him whom you obey you are the 
slaves, whether to sin unto death or to obedience unto 
justice? But thanks be to God that you who were the 
slaves of sin have now ... become the slaves of justice. 
For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is life 
everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.ss 


Fortunately there is separate confirmation of this 
reading of the imagery of the coperto. In 1516, eleven 
years before Lotto designed the coperto, the most complex 
in the series, he completed the altarpiece for the church of 
5S. Stefano e Domenico also in Bergamo. The subject of 
the main panel (Fig. 9) is the familiar sacra conversazione, 
but the subject is distinguished by a few images and in- 
scriptions that appear above the Infant Christ. These 
figures were derived from the same combination of 
biblical texts that inform the coperto. On the left are scales 
and a sword plus the inscription “divina”; clearly, the 
meaning is “iustitia divina.” On the right is a yoke plus 
the inscription “suave,” obviously meaning “iugum 
suave.” Now, it may be recalled that in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, Christ urged men to put on the 
“iugum suave” of Christianity; and in the Epistle to the 
Romans, Saint Paul, also urging men to commit them- 
selves to Christ, called upon them to become “servi 
iustitiae.” Lotto, or probably his advisor, recognized the 
identity of the two appeals, and combined them in the im- 
agery of the altarpiece. Thus, the painting calls upon its 
viewers to submit themselves to “the easy yoke of divine 
justice.” 

All of the coperti discussed so far have satisfied the re- 
quirement of correspondence in meaning to the biblical 


s Matthew 11:29-30. 
65 Romans 6:16-23. 


ee Romans 6:18. 
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histories by providing commentary to the storie. But 
another way to satisfy this requirement, a way taken by 
Lotto on occasion, is simply to encapsulate the storia in the 
imagery of the coperto. Such coperti teach history instead 
of philosophy or theology, and one of this class of coperti 
embraces the Drunkenness of Noah (Fig. 10).5 At the bot- 
tom of the design are several drinking vessels. Two of the 
pitchers and the goblet are overturned, a symbol of intem- 
perance;® these refer to Noah’s intemperance. Above the 
vessels are grapes, representing the wine that Noah drank, 
and poppies, symbolizing his drunken sleep. Finally, at 
the top of the design are three peacocks, with one display- 
ing its tail feathers, thereby opening the many “eyes,” 
while the other two refrain from display, keeping their 
“eyes” closed. The peacock is a symbol of watchfulness 
because Juno set the eyes of Argus the watchman in her 
peacock’s tail, and these three peacocks, of course, sym- 
bolize Noah's three sons, one of whom looked upon his 
naked father while the other two averted their eyes. The 
pictorial ensemble, therefore, is a paraphrase of Genesis 
9:18-27 itself. 


IV 


Since the examples | have discussed are representative 
of Lotto’s coperti as a whole, what is true of these exam- 
ples is true of the rest. All of Lotto’s designs for coperti 
conceal yet reveal “sacred wisdom.” They can be read by 
the few if not by the many, as no doubt they were meant 
to be. They are sentential and didactic, and their lessons 
have universal application, being the lessons of history, 
philosophy, and theology. In particular, the lessons are 
those of biblical history and of moral and theological com- 
mentary on it. The coperti are therefore functionally 
hieroglyphic. Although I cannot claim to have 
demonstrated that Lotto was influenced by Renaissance 
hieroglyphic in the creation of his coperti, the circumstan- 
tial evidence I have presented does seem to make that 
claim more than a mere conjecture, and therefore one that 
warrants further investigation. 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, PA 17604 
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1 Velazquez, Las Hilanderas, here interpreted as The Virtuous Lucretia. Madrid, Museo del Prado 


Velazquez’s Las Hilanderas: A New Interpretation 


Madlyn Millner Kahr 


In 1888 the judicious, learned, and thorough Velazquez 
scholar, Carl Justi, gave anecdotal explanations of the 
origins of two of Velazquez’s late masterpieces, the pic- 
tures generally known as Las Meninas (The Maids of 
Honor, also known as The Family of Philip IV) and Las 
Hilanderas (The Spinners).! In each case he supposed that 
a chance grouping of individuals glimpsed by the artist in 
the ordinary course of his day's work appealed to him for 
its pictorial values. And presto! Like a camera, Velazquez 
reproduced the observed scene. Justi’s response to these 


t Justi, n, 311-323 and 426-334. 


paintings — which is shared by many observers, even to- 
day — is a tribute to Velazquez’s success in making these 
exceedingly artful compositions appear to be spontaneous 
and artless, 

Like other artists of his period, Velazquez in fact did not 
simply find his pictures in the world around him. He 
carefully composed them, using his own inventive powers 
and drawing on his familiarity with existing art and 
literature. Diego Angulo Iñiguez pointed out a number of 
instances in which Velazquez, as was customary in the 


seventeenth century, made use of prototypes in develop- 
ing his compositions.? Such “quotations” were respectable 
and even admired, in art as they were in literature. Angulo 
was unable to find any model that he could associate with 
Las Meninas, but he was convinced that one existed; he 
suggested that analogous subjects might be found in 
Dutch paintings? I have endeavored to demonstrate the 
relationship of both the composition and the meaning of 
Las Meninas to the Antwerp tradition of gallery pictures. 
On the basis of this relationship, I interpret this great 
canvas of 1656 as representing “The Art of Painting. 4 Es- 
tablishing its place in the history of art in no way 
diminishes respect for the striking originality of Las 
Meninas. 

As to Las Hilanderas (Fig. 1), Angulo believed that its 
composition and foreground motifs were based on ele- 
ments of Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling,* an opinion that I 
find dubious. Until almost the middle of the twentieth 
century, Velazquez’s painting continued for the most part 
to be considered simply a genre scene, as Justi had listed 
it. The Prado catalogues up to 1945 described Las Hilan- 
deras as “the spinning and winding workshop and sales 
room in the Santa Isabel tapestry factory in Madrid.” 

While maintaining the old view that “the subject is of a 
purely genre character,” Enriqueta Harris in 1940 
published the observation that ‘there is a classical allusion 
in the tapestry in the background” (Fig. 2).7 She identified 
the armor-clad figure as Minerva, “accompanied perhaps 
by Arachne,” who competed with the goddess in weaving 
and was punished by being transformed into a spider.’ 
Angulo carried this idea further in an article published in 
1948, in which he noted that the subject of the tapestry is 
the Rape of Europa, and the composition is freely based on 
Titian’s painting of this subject, Fig. 3, with which 


2 Angulo Iñiguez, 1947, passim. 

> Angulo Iñiguez, 1947, 100 At the Courtauld Institute in November, 
1942, Fritz Saxl suggested in a lecture that Las Meninas calls to mind “a 
Dutch family scene showing an interior with mother, father, and 
children, pictures on the wall, and a glimpse of an adjoining room,” such 
as a group portrait of about 1661 by Metsu. (F. Saxl, Lectures, London, 
1957, 1, 321.) 


+ Kahr, 1975, and 1976, 128-185. The date of the completion of Las 
Meninas was given as 1656 by Palomino, 921. This date accords well 
with the style and with the age of the Infanta Margarita, who was about 
five years old then. 

> Angulo Iñiguez, 1947, 19 and 54-63. 

* Long before Justi’s time, however, in 1825, Ceán Bermudez suggested 
that the subject of the painting was The Fates. (Historia del arte de la 
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2 Detail of Fig. 1 





3 Titian, Rape of Europa. Boston, Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum 


pintura, quoted in Velazquez: Homenaje, Madrid, Instituto Diego 
Velazquez, 1960, 141.) In 1943 José Ortega y Gasset expressed a similar 
opinion. (Reprinted in Velazquez, Madrid, 1968, 219.) In 1953 Ortega y 
Gasset related the subject matter of The Fates to the poem on the Wed- 
ding of Peleus and Thetis by Catullus, but the verses he quoted are only 
vaguely related to the painting. (Velázquez, New York and Toronto, 
1953, xlii.) 

* Enriqueta Harris, The Prado, Treasure House of the Spanish Royal 
Collections, London and New York [1940], 85. 


* The figure in armor, far from being a clear representation of Minerva, 
might be either male or female. To Justi (11, 329) it was “a man with 
helmet and shield, with his right hand raised as for handshaking or 
pointing upward.” The woman facing the armor-clad figure wears the 
aristocratic attributes of a diadem above her brow and a blue sash from 
her right shoulder to her left hip, not at all suitable for the lowly 
Arachne, whose humble origin Ovid stresses. 
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Ricketts had associated it as early as 1903.9 Angulo ad- 
vanced this fact as confirmation of Harris’s conjecture that 
the woman facing the figure in armor is Arachne, since the 
Rape of Europa was the first image Arachne wove in her 
contest with Minerva.‘ Like Harris, Angulo assumed that 
these figures were in the tapestry. Nevertheless, he tried to 
account for the figures and objects in the background 
scene in terms of the fable. The three splendidly clothed 
women, previously thought of as court ladies visiting the 
tapestry factory, would perhaps represent the Lydian 
women who came to admire Arachne’s skill at weaving. 
The puzzling presence of a musical instrument, hardly to 
be expected either in a tapestry factory or in the weaving 
contest, could be explained on the basis of the legendary 
efficacy of music as an antidote to the spider’s poison." 
Most observers have since been persuaded by the observa- 
tion that, as the bottom border of the tapestry is not visi- 
ble, the female figure must be understood as standing in 
front of it.12 That the female figure casts a shadow has also 
been asserted. The armor-clad figure is likewise believed 
to stand in front of the tapestry. 


9C. S. Ricketts, The Prado and Its Masterpieces, Edinburgh, 1903, 86. 
Titian’s Rape of Europa was in the Spanish royal collections from 1562. 

Velazquez concealed the essential imagery of Titian’s painting, making 
it vague to the point of illegibility. Only the flying putti, who could not 
serve to identify the subject as the fable of Europa’s abduction by Zeus, 
are immediately recognizable, and they are deprived of the bows and 
arrows that Titian had put in their hands. The unidentified flying object 
above the putti has nothing to do with Titian’s painting or with the story 
of Europa. The proportions of the “tapestry” are markedly different 
from thase of Titian’s painting, showing considerably more sky, and this 
further obstructs the identification of the tapestry with Titian’s composi- 
tion. 

This is not to suggest that Velázquez himself was not aware of Titian’s 
subject, but only that it is not clear what clues the tapestry on the back 
wall may have been intended to provide in Las Hilanderas. The subject of 
the tapestry on the right wall of the alcove has not been adduced thus far 
in support of any theory regarding Las Hilanderas, so far as I know. 
10 Angulo’s view, published in 1948, that the background scene shows 
Minerva threatening Arachne and that these figures are in the tapestry, 
was revised in his article of 1952, in which he interpreted the moment 
depicted as the beginning of the metamorphosis of Arachne. 

11 Caturla (1962) suggested that it was not a musical instrument, but a 
group of three devanaderas (reels for yarn), two of which are mostly hid- 
den behind the foremost one. Since no reels of the kind she described are 
known to exist or to appear in visual records, and since the object depict- 
ed by Velazquez can be identified so unmistakably as a musical instru- 
ment, Caturla’s suggestion is unconvincing. 

u This observation was first published by Elizabeth du Gué Trapier, 
Velazquez, New York, 1948, 350. 

13 “El coleccionista madrileño don Pedro de Arce, que poseyé ‘Las Hilan- 
deras’ de Velázquez,” Archivo español de arte, xx1, 1948, 302ff. “Otra 
pintura de diego Belazquez de la fabula de aragne de mas de tres baras de 
` largo y dos de cayda, tasada en quinientos ducados.” 


14 Though it may be that Las Hilanderas is the picture listed in the Arce 


To connect the foreground scene with this program, 
Angulo hypothesized that the figure seen from the back, 
winding yarn, represents Arachne, who, with helpers, is 
preparing the thread she will use in her tapestries. His 
further conjecture, that the woman spinning represents 
Pallas, was — as he recognized — even more strained. 

Angulo’s article was soon followed by Maria Luisa 
Caturla’s report of her discovery of an inventory dated 
October 24, 1664, of the Madrid collection of the King’s 
huntsman and Aposentador, Don Pedro de Arce, which 
listed a painting by Velazquez under the title “la fabula de 
Aragne.’"3 This was immediately interpreted as a 
reference to Las Hilanderas, supporting Angulo’s theory." 
The title “The Fable of Arachne” has since keen widely 
accepted, 

At the same time, a number of scholars heve evinced 
dissatisfaction with this interpretation, which obviously 
fails to account for major features of the painting.15 Ef- 
forts to find an interpretation more consistent with the 
details as well as the tenor of the two scenes in Las Hilan- 
deras have been made by Charles de Tolnay, ir. 1949; José 


inventory as “The Fable of Arachne,” it should be borne in mind that 
there is nothing that directly connects the painting mentioned in the in- 
ventory of 1664 with the painting that is now in the Praco. Nothing is 
known of the whereabouts of Las Hilanderas before it was listed in the 
inventory of the new Royal Palace in Madrid in 1722 es “a tapestry 
workshop,” 2.1 X 2.92m in size, which had come from the Palace of the 
Buen Retiro. In any case, the designation given in the inventory of 1664 
is not necessarily an accurate indication of the subject of the picture in 
guestion. Pictures were misinterpreted in the 17th century no less than in 
the 20th. 


18 Both in its two scenes, considered as separate subjects or as related 
ones, and in a number of individual elements, Las Hilanderas does not 
conform with the story in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, as most of the 
scholars who have interpreted this painting have tried to take into ac- 
count. In the fable, Pallas and Arachne competed in weaving, not in 
carding, spinning, or winding yarn, the activities that are shown in the 
foreground scene in the painting. There are numerous works of art, par- 
ticularly prints in illustrated editions of the Metamorphoses, that show 
the two contestants at their looms, but there are no representations, to my 
knowledge, of Pallas and Arachne engaged in the labers shown by 
Velazquez. In the text, “Pallas made herself up as an old woman, put 
false streaks of grey in the hair at her temples, and took a stick to support 
her tottering steps.” In the painting, though the poor condition of the 
paint surface makes judgment of the relative ages of the wemen difficult, 
the woman at the spinning wheel surely does not appear to be decrepit. 
By covering her head with a white shawl, the painter renounced any 
possibility of showing gray locks at the temples. as a clue to the identity 
of the disguised Pallas. What is more, Pallas threw off her disguise before 
the contest; if the contest is depicted, the goddess should be recognizable. 
The three additional workers in the foreground scene have no place in 
Ovid's story. 

The brightly lit scene in the alcove on a higher level, in the 
background, is even more difficult to account for in terms of the fable, 
The musical instrument leaning against an ornately carved chair and the 
three women in elaborate costumes have yet to be plausibly explained. 


Maria de Azcarate, in 1960; Gustaf Cavallius, in 1972; and 
Bartolomé Mestre Fiol, in 1974.16 None of these has solved 
the problem to general satisfaction. Las Hilanderas has 
continued to be called “The Fable of Arachne.” 


If the discrepancies convince us that “The Fable of 
Arachne” does not elucidate Las Hilanderas, and if the 
other attempts to explain its meaning also fail to 
demonstrate clear parallels to the two scenes, considered 
individually or as related, and to prominent details in 
Veläzquez's composition, what interpretation can we ac- 
cept instead? I submit for consideration evidence that 
Velazquez’s theme was The Virtuous Lucretia and that his 
direct model for both the composition and the subject mat- 
ter of Las Hilanderas was the engraving of Lucretia Spin- 
ning with Her Maids that the Dutch artist Hendrick 
Goltzius designed about 1578 (Fig. 6). 

Livy and Ovid both tell the story of Lucretia.17 The 
Romans, at war with the Rutuli, failed in their attempt to 
take by assault the enemy’s chief town, Ardea. They then 
laid siege to the city. The Roman officers, particularly the 
young princes, sons of Tarquin the Proud, enjoyed the 
leisure provided by these circumstances. Their cousin, 
Collatinus, was among the party when they were drinking 
one day in the quarters of Sextus Tarquinius, and the sub- 
ject of wives came up. Each sought to outdo the others in 
praise of his own wife, until Collatinus, sure of the 
superiority of his wife, Lucretia, proposed that they ride to 
Rome to see what their wives were doing in their absence. 
They found the King's daughters-in-law ‘’at a luxurious 
banquet, whiling away the time with their young friends; 
but Lucretia, though it was late at night, was busily 
engaged upon her wool, while her maidens toiled about 
her in the lamplight as she sat in the hall of her house.’’!8 

This impulsive visit proved to have far-reaching conse- 


'e Tolnay, who accepted the identification of the two major foreground 
figures as Pallas and Arachne, also found some difficulties with this in- 
terpretation. "It is not readily evident why the disguised Pallas Athene is 
not addressing the young Arachne,” he pointed out. Finding the 
background scene even less acceptable in relation to Ovid's story, he 
suggested that “if one contemplates the background scene, without 
thinking of the Arachne myth, the beholder will immediately associate 
Pallas and the four young women with the theme ‘Pallas as the Goddess 
of Fine Arts, surrounded by the personifications of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Music.’ (Far from not thinking about the Arachne 
myth, Tolnay accepts the identification of the two central figures in the 
background as Pallas and Arachne!) It is perhaps plausible enough that 
Arachne would represent Painting, as he proposes, and the woman at the 
left, nearest the viola da gamba, music. But the other two women have no 
attributes to identify them as personifications. And one might well ask: 
Why just these four arts? To Tolnay, Las Hilanderas contains 
“Velazquez’s art theory ... Velazquez believes in the higher inspiration of 
the artistic idea and consequently in the sublimity of the Fine Arts over 
craftsmanship, but at the same time he is aware of the necessity of 
craftsmanship without which no artistic idea could be realized. Both, idea 
and craftsmanship, together form.the realm of art” (p. 32). 

Cavallius (Velazquez’ Las Hilanderas: An Explication of a Picture 
Regarding Structure and Associations, Uppsala, 1972), on the basis of an 
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quences for the history of Rome. Sextus Tarquinius, his 
lust aroused by Lucretia’s beauty and her proven chastity, 
returned a few days later to her house, where he was 
received as an honored guest. When all the household 
were asleep, he drew his sword and entered Lucretia’s 
bedroom, intending to rape her. She refused to submit, 
even at the cost of her life, but he induced her to yield by 
threatening to disgrace her by killing her and placing at 
her side a naked slave with his throat cut, as if they had 
been slain when found together. After Sextus departed, 
Lucretia summoned her father and her husband, each of 
whom came with a friend. She told them the story of her 
violation. They absolved her of guilt and tried to comfort 
her. Indeed, she knew that she was guiltless, but in order 
to avoid providing a precedent for unchaste women to es- 
cape the punishment they deserve, she drew a knife she 
had concealed under her dress, drove it into her heart, and 
fell forward, dead. Her husband's friend, Brutus, aroused 
to vengeance, vowed to pursue Lucius Tarquinius 
Superbus and all his children and never again to allow any 
man to be King in Rome. Thus the tragedy of Lucretia in- 
cited the overthrow of the monarchy. 

In literature and the visual arts, Lucretia became the 
model of the faithful wife and a personification of 
chastity. Petrarch wrote, in The Triumph of Chastity:'9 


I could not fairly celebrate in rhyme, 
Nor could Calliope and the Muses all, 
The host of holy women who were there; 
But I will tell of some in the forefront 
Of truest honor; and among them all 
Lucretia and Penelope were first. 


Velazquez was certainly familiar with Livy and 
Petrarch; he owned Italian editions of works by both of 


elaborate analysis, came to the conclusion — untenable in my opinion — 
that Las Hilanderas is "a depiction of social discrepancy, between the 
luxury and leisure of an upper class and the poverty and labours of a 
lower” (p, 155), implying “a positive incitement ... on behalf of the 
working and exploited class” (p. 177). 

Mestre Fiol argued that the entire background scene, including the 
vault, represented a round-topped tapestry that was hanging in the royal 
tapestry workshop for repairs. (Bartolomé Mestre Fiol, El Cuadro en el 
cuadro’ en la pintura de Velazquez: ‘Las Hilanderas, ” Revista traza y 
baza, 1v, 1974, 77-101.) 


Livy, The Early History of Rome 1.57-60. Also Ovid, Fasti 11. 761-812, 
and Gesta Romanorum 135. Among the books Velazquez owned, as 
listed in the inventory made after his death, was number 550, “Décadas 
de Tito Livio ytaliano.” See Sänchez-Canton. 


1 Livy, trans. B. O. Foster, Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
and London, 1961, 1, 199. 


# The Triumphs of Petrarch, trans. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Chicago, 
1962, 44. Item number 482 in the inventory of Velazquez’s property was 
"Petrarca ytaliano.”” Boccaccio, De Claris Mulieribus, also tells the story 
of Lucretia. The edition published in Bern in 1539 is illustrated with a 
woodcut showing Lucretia’s suicide in the presence of her husband and 
father and their two friends (fol. xxxii r). 
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them. Copies of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in both Spanish 
and Italian were also listed in the inventory of his 
property; the Fasti probably would have been known to 
him as well. It seems very likely, however, that he based 
the theme of Las Hilanderas on a different version of the 
story of Lucretia, in a Spanish book that gives Lucretia 
star billing as an exemplar of the virtue of chastity. This is 
Juan Pérez de Moya’s Stories of Female Saints and Women 
Famous for All Kinds of Virtues, published in Madrid in 
1583.29 (Velazquez owned the same author's Astronomia, 
Arithmética, and Philosophia Secreta.) The chapter cap- 
tioned “women notable for their chastity, some of whom died 
for it,” is prefaced with an explanation designed to assuage 
the doubts of anyone who might wonder how praise for 
Lucretia could be squared with the Christian doctrine that 
suicide is not permissible under any conditions whatever. 
(In The City of God 1. 19, Saint Augustine deals with the 
vexing problem of the proper Christian attitude toward 
Lucretia.) Pérez de Moya points out that Lucretia and the 
other women whose fates were similar to hers were pagans 
and lacked the teachings of the Faith. These examples, he 
says, are to be admired, not emulated. 

Pérez de Moya’s first representative of heroic chastity is 
Lucretia. He gives as his sources for her story Plutarch in 
his Life of Publicola and Livy.21 Granting that, according 
to Saint Augustine, Lucretia was not chaste and should 
not be credited with the virtue of chastity (an oversim- 
plified interpretation of Saint Augustine’s complex argu- 
ment), the Spanish author takes the position that 
Lucretia’s story is nevertheless a great example of the es- 
teem in which this virtue is held. It would not be surpris- 
ing if this were among the issues discussed in Pacheco’s 
circle in Seville and thereby took its place within the frame 
of reference of his pupil and son-in-law. Patrons in court 
circles in Madrid might similarly have been intrigued with 
the story of Lucretia, both for the question of dogma that 
it raises and for its didactic value in fostering wifely vir- 
tue. Chastity as such was fervently admired, although, as 
we know from Philip IV’s correspondence with Sor Maria 
de Agreda, it was not always achieved. 

According to Pérez de Moya, when the young officers 
went to check up on their wives, “those who had their 
wives in Rome found them splendidly attired, eating and 


20 Varia historia de sanctas e illustres mvgeres en todo genero de virtudes, 
recopilado de varios autores, por el Bachiller luan Perez de Moya, natural 
de la villa de Sant Esteuan del Puerto. Dirigada a la S.C.R.M. de la Em- 
peratriz dona Maria Infanta de Espana ..., Madrid, 1583. 

21 Fol, 150. In his essay, “Concerning the Virtues of Women,” Plutarch 
enlarged somewhat upon the brief mention of the history of Lucretia in 
his Life of Publicola, to which Pérez de Moya refers. (William W. 
Goodwin, ed., Plutarch's Essays and Miscellanies, 5 vols., Boston, 1906, 
1, 355f). Dante mentioned Lucretia in the Inferno 1v.128 and the Paradiso 
vi.4i. 


22 Justi, 11, 329. 
23 Pérez de Moya, fol. 149. 


24 This is not the only example of two distinct scenes in a single composi- 


enjoying themselves. From there they went on that night 
to Collatino, where they found Lucretia busy at work on 
wool and silk, keeping vigil with her women.” (“ Velado,” 
which I have rendered as “keeping vigil,’ might more 
idiomatically be translated as “staying up” and working 
rather than going to bed. But it may be significant for 
Vel4zquez’s painting that it can also mean “’veiled.’’) This 
version of the story would not evoke a banqueting scene, 
as the texts of Livy and Ovid would. 

Velazquez shows the wives in Rome in festive dress. 
They are not eating — in this detail Velazquez departs 
from the text — but are presumably enjoying themselves, 
as Pérez de Moya says, in the brilliantly lighted room in 
the background, its walls decorated with luxurious 
tapestries. Here Sextus Tarquinius surprises his pleasure- 
loving wife. He has come in full armor from the army 
camp, and, as he raises his right arm (perhaps simply a 
greeting, perhaps an indication of surprise or disap- 
proval), his wife “makes a gesture in wonderment at this 
heroic figure,””? if not in embarrassment at being found in 
revelry while her husband is away at war. Music as a nor- 
mal feature of courtly entertainment accounts for the 
presence of the viola da gamba, which is especially ap- 
propriate in that musical instruments are well-known 
symbols of sensual pleasure or voluptuousness. In 
seventeenth-century paintings, they frequently appear in 
scenes of assignation. 

And what of the somber scene of industrious activity in 
the foreground? Here we see the faithful Lucretia, who in 
her husband’s absence works assiduously with her women 
and thereby “wins this contest” in womanly virtue.2 The 
contrast between the two scenes emphasizes the meaning 
of the story. That they depict two separate scenes from 
the narrative is shown by the fact that the foreground 
figures show no awareness of the attractive gathering in 
the stage-like alcove, and the persons in the courtly scene 
pay no attention to the women at work in the foreground. 
Though one of the women in the background looks out 
toward us, her gaze is not directed at the foreground 
figures. 

Las Hilanderas thus comprises two associated scenes 
from the story of Lucretia,24 both of which are rare in art. 
Lucretia has frequently been a subject of paintings,*® but 


tion by Velazquez. It can hardly be doubted that he was acquainted with 
Netherlandish prints in which small-scale scenes are depicted as if oc- 
cupying adjoining space in the background. In some cases the adjoining 
area is elevated and stage-like, as in Las Hilanderas. See Kahr, 1976, A9ff. 


25 Two episodes from the story of Lucretia were represented in numerous 
paintings and prints from the early Renaissance on. One is the scene in 
which Sextus Tarquinius, sword drawn, grapples with the struggling 
Lucretia, who is usually shown in bed. The second is the moment of 
Lucretia’s suicide, sometimes showing her alone, sometimes in the 
presence of her father, her husband, and Brutus. A fourth man, her 
father’s friend Valerius, is also included in some cases. Some works of art 
show a third episode from the story, the scene featured by Botticelli, in 
which Brutus publicly swears vengeance over the bier of Lucretia, thus 
inciting rebellion against the Tarquins. 





the dramatic moments of her story have almost always 
been preferred, as, for example, in Botticelli's Tragedy of 
Lucretia (Fig. 4). Here the modestly clad Lucretia, her head 
covered with a white scarf, appears much like Velazquez’s 
conception of her. 

Velazquez’s painting shows clear references to 
Goltzius's engravings illustrating The History of Lucretia. 
The first plate of the series represents The Banquet at the 
Palace (Fig. 5); the second, Lucretia Spinning with Her 
Maids (Fig. 6);2 the third, Tarquin and Lucretia; and the 
fourth, Lucretia’s Suicide. In each of the prints some 
figures are shown in small scale in the background. The 
fame of these engravings was spread by Carel van Man- 
der, who noted in his Schilder-Boeck that in Bruges, 
around 1580, he had seen and been especially pleased by 
the small engravings of the story of Lucretia, which 
Goltzius had made after his own designs.27 

The format of the print Lucretia Spinning with Her 
Maids and the proportion of figure size to picture space 
are very similar to the central portion of the canvas of Las 
Hilanderas, which may constitute Velazquez’s original 
composition (Fig. 7)28 As in Velazquez’s foreground 
scene, Goltzius depicts five women. In both the print and 
the painting, a woman at a spinning wheel and one 
winding a ball of yarn from the winding frame are promi- 
nent. The pose of Goltzius’s figure at the left suggests the 


2 The Latin verses inscribed in the lower margin of Lucretia Spinning 
with Her Maids (B. 105, H. 172) are mainly direct quotations from Ovid's 
Fasti u. The first three lines are taken from lines 741, 742, and 743 in the 
Fasti; the fourth combines material from lines 755 and 756; and the fifth 
quotes line 759. The sixth line of the verses on the print appears to have 
been composed for the occasion. 
27 Carel van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck ..., Haarlem, 1604, fol. 284. 
Van Mander specifically admired Goltzius’s depiction of contemporary 
costumes. 

The drawings for the first two plates are in Brunswick. See E. K. J. 
Reznicek, Die Zeichnungen von Hendrick Goltzius, 2 vols., Utrecht, 
1961, Cat. Nos. 140 and 141, text vol. pp. 292-94, and pls. 15 and 16. 
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4 Botticelli, The Tragedy 
of Lucretia. Boston, Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum 


motif of Velazquez’s woman in the right foreground. 
Velazquez retained Goltzius’s central figure, seen frontally 
and glancing downward, but made her less prominent. X- 
rays of Las Hilanderas show that a woman’s head, facing 
toward us and inclined, was originally painted just to the 
right of the woman at the winding reel.» Possibly based 
on Goltzius’s woman looking down at her work, between 
the central figure and the one at the right, this figure was 
apparently moved by Velazquez to the right and placed in 
profile, as now seen at the far right of the painting. (Once 
one is aware of its existence, the painted-over head is visi- 
ble to the naked eye and even in some reproductions.) 
Comparison with Goltzius’s print, in which two of the 
women look toward the arriving men, but have not yet in- 
formed Lucretia of the visitors, as is shown by the fact that 
she and the two other women at the right look fixedly at 
their work, suggests an explanation for the main action in 
Velazquez’s painting, the communication between the 
woman at the left and Lucretia. What is depicted might 
well be the moment when the standing woman is announc- 
ing to Lucretia the arrival of her husband, who is not yet 
visible to Lucretia or to us. 

The idea of including a group of figures in smaller scale 
in the background might also have been suggested by 
Goltzius’s design, where three men in antique armor — ap- 
parently two of the visiting husbands and a groom — are 


Since the engraving of Lucretia Spinning does not reverse the left-right 
orientation of the drawing Reznicek 141, Reznicek supposed that 
another preparatory drawing might have existed or that this drawing was 
traced onto the plate from the verso. Some changes were made on the 
plate. 

The engravings, published by Philippe Galle, are Bartsch Nos. 104-07: 
Hollstein, vin, 37, Nos. 171-74. 
28 Irregular strips of varied widths were added on all four sides of Las 
Hilanderas, no one knows when or why. The seams are visible, and the 
paint surface of the strips differs from that of the central portion of the 
canvas. See Appendix. 


# See Menéndez Pidal and Angulo Iñiguez, 7 and fig. 8. 
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5 Goltzius, The Banquet at the Palace, engraving. Amsterdam, 
Rijksprentenkabinet 


shown arriving. In his print The Banquet at the Palace 
(Fig. 5), Goltzius simplified the story by showing only two 
armored men entering the room. Velazquez further pared 
it down to one man to represent the husbands. It is 
noteworthy that Goltzius included a group of musicians in 
his palace banquet engraving, perhaps prompting 
Velazquez to depict the viola da gamba in his palace scene. 
There may also be some connection between the hangings 
covering the walls behind Goltzius’s banqueters and the 
tapestries on the walls in Velazquez’s background scene. 
More striking is the resemblance between the arch and 
oculus in the background of Las Hilanderas and the arched 
alcoves with oculi with projecting framing in the 
background of Goltzius’s Banquet at the Palace, as well as 
the similarity between the design of the rectangular win- 
dow above the door at the right in Las Hilanderas and the 
rectangular windows in Goltzius’s engraving of Lucretia 
Spinning.» 

Reznicek identifies the woman in the center of 
Goltzius’s drawing, winding yarn, as Lucretia.?! 
Velazquez’s Lucretia, I believe, is the woman at the spin- 
ning wheel, who faces us. In both cases, then, Lucretia 
would be the only woman whose head is veiled. Velazquez 
stresses her extreme modesty by clothing her in a simple, 
dark garment and wrapping her head and neck in a white 
shawl.32 The rendering of her legendary beauty appears to 
have suffered from damage and restoration (Fig. 8). 


30 These architectural features in Las Hilanderas are on the strip added at 
the top. Regarding the original dimensions of Velazquez’s composition, 
see Appendix. 

n Reznicek, 294. 


32 Strange as it may seem when one considers the costumes in court por- 











6 Goltzius, engraving, Lucretia Spinning with Her Maids. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 
1953 





7 Center portion of Las Hilanderas, which may approximate 
Velazquez’s original composition 


The bare left leg of this figure, exposed from above the 
knee, has always seemed to me anomalous in relation to 
any of the suggested interpretations of the painting; I 
have wondered whether this detail could be the result of 
mistaken restoration (Fig. 9). It does not show clearly in X- 
ray, as does, for instance, the bare lower leg of the woman 
winding yarn.3% On the other hand, there is a possible ex- 
planation for the depiction of Lucretia with her bare leg 


traits of the period, it was considered virtuous to avoid extravagance in 
dress. Sumptuary decrees promulgated during the reign of Philip IV were 
designed to limit both physical exposure (for example, of women’s 
breasts) and immoderate costliness of clothing. See Priscilla E. Muller, 
Jewels in Spain, 1500-1800, New York, 1972, 105f. 


a See Menéndez Pidal and Angulo Iñiguez, fig. 20. 


visible. The image of a woman working at a spinning 
wheel came to be a symbol not only of wifely virtue, but of 
obedience in a more general sense. Ripa presents as one 
formula for the personification of Obedience’ “a bare- 
legged woman in a short dress, demonstrating her skill 
with a spinning wheel in her hand, which she turns both 
to one side and to the other: thus must obedience likewise 
move in the directions suggested by her obligations.’’39 It 
would not be unreasonable for an artist to stress Lucretia’s 
dutiful character by association with Ripa’s conception of 
the personification of the virtue of Obedience. 


To sum up, the interpretations of Las Hilanderas as 
representing the fable of Arachne or the story of Lucretia 
both claim the support of parallels with works of art known 
to Velazquez. Only one detail in Velazquez’s painting con- 
forms to the story of the contest between Minerva and 
Arachne and to other works of art that illustrate this fable. 
This is the tapestry hanging on the far wall in the 
background scene, which we recognize as freely based on 
Titian’s painting known as The Rape of Europa, though 
the central elements of Titian’s composition are not visible 
in the tapestry (compare Fig. 2 with Fig. 3). Difficulty in 
visualizing the tapestry has been reflected in the persistent 
tendency of qualified observers to see one or more of the 
figures in the background scene as being in the tapestry 
rather than existing on the level of reality of figures depict- 
ed as standing in the alcove space. 

The interpretation of the painting as The Virtuous 
Lucretia is corroborated by clear similarities between the 
foreground scene as a whole, as well as individual motifs 
and details within it, and the foreground scene in 
Goltzius's engraving of Lucretia Spinning with Her 
Maids. Velazquez’s background scene also shows some 
debts to Goltzius, in this case his engraving of The Ban- 
quet at the Palace from the series illustrating The History 
of Lucretia. The alcove scene in Las Hilanderas, however, 
deviates from Goltzius’s version and from Pérez de 
Moya’s text in that Velazquez’s figures are not eating and 
only one man is present. 


# José Maria de Azcárate, “La Alegoria en ‘Las Hilanderas,’”’ in Varia 
Velazquena, Madrid, 1960, 1, 346, connects this description of Obedience 
by Ripa with Las Hilanderas, citing Ripa in the Rome edition of 1603, 
365. 

38 Cesare Ripa, /conologia, Amsterdam, Dirck Pietersz. Pers, 1644, 142. 
My translation from the Dutch. 
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If Velazquez intended the tapestry on the far wall 
to indicate the Rape of Europa as a major factor in the 
meaning of Las Hilanderas, which seems to me 
questionable, then one might speculate that the theme of 
taking a woman by force associates the background 
tapestry with the rape of Lucretia by Tarquin, the sequel 
to the scenes depicted. Since the only clearly visible sub- 
ject in this tapestry is the two flying putti, one might even 
conjecture that they represent Erotes who will inflame 
Sextus Tarquinius with desire for Lucretia. Such specula- 
tions, however, are only peripheral to the interpretation I 
propose. 

I leave it to the reader to decide whether my interpreta- 
tion of Las Hilanderas as The Virtuous Lucretia meets the 
test of being more convincing to a sufficient degree to sup- 
plant the previously proposed interpretations. 

As usual, Velazquez transformed the material he 
borrowed, making his picture more naturalistic and at the 
same time aesthetically and emotionally far richer than 
Goltzius’s. Unlike Goltzius, Velazquez was not mainly 
concerned with historical narrative, but rather with a 
moral statement in the mode of Pérez de Moya. He sup- 
pressed the dramatic features of the story in order to focus 
on the exemplary character of Lucretia, paragon of 
womanly virtue. 

This interpretation is not incompatible with the theory 
that Las Hilanderas illustrates the contrast between art and 
craft.3¢ Certainly, on a more intuitive level, the lustrous 
tapestries in the background might well represent art;37 
the effectiveness of a work of art is independent of its own- 
ership, and even unworthy people, such as the Tarquins 
and their wives, might bask in the reflected glory of the art 
they possessed. The recognition of the tapestries as the 
final product of the process of which early stages are 
shown in the foreground, as implied in the interpretation 
of Las Hilanderas as a view of the royal tapestry factory, is 
also not excluded. 

If my interpretation is correct, The Virtuous Lucretia 
provided Velazquez in his last years — probably between 
1657 and 1659 — with a subject that stimulated him to a 
fresh vision. The contrast between the frivolous women 
and the dutiful ones provoked a uniquely expressive 
demonstration of his mastery of light and color. The in- 


æ Cf. Tolnay’s theory discussed above in n. 16. 

It would not be surprising if Velazquez's well-documented admiration 
for Titian led him to choose a work by the Venetian master to represent 
art. 


37 Velazquez's transformation of Titian’s painting into a tapestry may 
allude to the literary convention that employs weaving as a metaphor for 
artistic creation. Elias L. Rivers, “The Pastoral Paradox of Natural Art,” 
M.L.N., ixxvu, 1962, 130-144, discusses this tradition with reference to 


tense tones that dominate the room in which Lucretia 
soberly devotes herself to virtuous labor enhance the daz- 
zling brilliance of the brightly illuminated palace scene in 
the background. The sketchy, insubstantial rendering of 
the entertainment of a foolish wife emphasizes the solidity 
and gravity of the prudent Lucretia. Velazquez’s gift for 
intimating motility finds full play in the actions engaging 
each of the five women in the foreground, and there is the 
added virtuoso touch of a wheel spinning so fast that its 
spokes become invisible. His vivid naturalism veiled a 
meaning that remained concealed for centuries, though it 
is the true reality of the painting. 
University of California, San Diego 
La Jolla, CA 92093 
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Appendix 


On the Problem of the Original Format of Las Hilanderas 


The painting brought to the Prado from the Royal Palace in 1819 
is now measured as 2.20m high X 2.89m wide (Museo del Prado, 
Catalogo de las pinturas, Madrid, 1972, 728f.) In the 1664 inven- 
tory of Don Pedro de Arce’s collection, “la fabula de Aragne” 
was reported to be “more than three varas in width and two in 
height,” which according to Caturla equals 2.89m wide by 1.80m 
high. Lopez-Rey (1963, 140), giving the modern equivalent of the 
dimensions of the painting in the Arce inventory as 2.5m wide 
by 1.67m high (based on the value of .85359m to the vara, which 
is now generally accepted), stated that these dimensions would 
be almost precisely those of the central portion of Las Hilanderas, 
without the strips that were added on all four sides at some later 
date. This has served as an argument favoring the identification 
of Las Hilanderas as the painting recorded in the Arce inventory. 
To the best of my knowledge, there remains some uncertainty as 
to the size of the 17th-century vara. Besides, all dimensions given 
in the Arce inventory are approximate. 


Thus, although it may well be true that the original dimen- 
sions of Velazquez’s composition were approximately those of 
“la fabula de Aragne” as described in 1664, there are grounds for 
reservations. Judging from the visible seams, the “central por- 
tion” does not constitute a perfect rectangle, though there are 
signs that this portion was at some time attached to stretchers. 
The design of the central portion is awkward, in that the legs of 
the spinning wheel and the foot of the woman at the winding reel 
coincide with the bottom edge of the canvas. 

In relation to this problem it might also be appropriate to con- 
sider the resemblance between the arch and oculus in the 
background of Las Hilanderas as it now appears and the com- 
parable motif in Goltzius’s Banquet at the Palace engraving. Are 
we to imagine that the later artist who was assigned the task of 
painting strips to be added to Las Hilanderas referred to the 
Goltzius engravings for guidance, as Velazquez had done before 
him? Or is it more reasonable to suppose that the strips (on the 
upper one appear the architectural details derived from Goltzius) 
were added in order to restore in part or in their entirety portions 
of the original composition that had been damaged or destroyed? 
It seems to me that the second of these explanations would be the 
more plausible. 


The Poetics and Politics of Alpine Passage: Turner’s Snowstorm: 
Hannibal and His Army Crossing the Alps* 


Lynn R. Matteson 


In many respects the painting, Snowstorm: Hannibal and 
His Army Crossing the Alps, has become emblematic of 
what we define and know as Turner's art (Fig. 1).1 Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1812 (No. 180), the work 
marks the first appearance in oil of Turner’s extraordinary 
formal invention, the swirling vortex of light and color 
around which the composition revolves, a device that in 
one variant or another will recur in his later works. The 
painting, furthermore, inaugurates a series of pictures of 
the history and myths of Carthage, which will continue to 
be leitmotifs of Turner’s art. In addition, Hannibal is the 
first painting to which Turner appended a passage from 
his manuscript poem, The Fallacies of Hope: 


*The present essay is a revised version of a paper delivered at a sym- 
posium on J. M. W. Turner held at The Johns Hopkins University in 
April, 1975. Research for this study was undertaken in England in 1970 
with a Chester Dale Fellowshin. I should like ta ovnrace mar mea da ta 


Craft, treachery, and fraud — Salassian force, 
Hung on the fainting rear! then Plunder seiz’d 
The victor and the captive, — Seguntum’s spoil, 
Alike became their prey; still the chief advanc'd, 
Look’d on the sun with hope; — low, broad, and wan: 
While the fierce archer of the downward year 
Stains Italy’s blanch'd barrier with storms. 

In vain each pass, ensanguin’d deep with dead, 
Or rocky fragments, wide destruction roll'd. 

Still on Campania’s fertile plains — he thought, 
But the loud breeze sob’d, “‘Capua’s joys beware!” 


Finally, the painting was the subject of a famous anecdote 


the Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., for their 
support. I also should like to thank Jacques de Caso, L. D. Ettlinger, 
Katherine Nicholson, and Charles F. Stuckey for their suggestions, 
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1 J. M. W. Turner, Snowstorm: Hannibal and His Army Crossing the Alps, 1812. London, Tate Gallery (photo: Tate Gallery) 


about the artist and his eccentric method of work. Ac- 
cording to the son of Turner’s friend and patron, Walter 
Fawkes, the inspiration for the painting came during the 
artist's visit to Fawkes’s Yorkshire estate, Farnley Hall, in 
1810. One day a thunderstorm broke and Turner quickly 
began to put paint to paper in an attempt to capture the 
dramatic cloud effects: 


Turner called to me loudly from the doorway, 
“Hawkey! Hawkey! Come here! Come here! Look at 
this thunderstorm. ...”” He was absorbed — he was en- 
tranced. There was the storm rolling and sweeping and 
shafting out its lightning over the Yorkshire hills. 
Presently the storm passed, and he finished. “There 
Hawkey,” said he. “In two years you will see this again 
and call it Hannibal crossing the Alps.’? 


This anecdote is often cited as an example of how nature 
could ignite the imagination of the Romantic artist. Even 
as recent a commentator as Kenneth Clark finds that “... 
if this story is true (and there is no reason to believe that 
Fawkes was lying) it is an instance of how the creative 


2 W. Thornbury, The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner, R. 
A., 2nd rev. ed., London, 1877, 239. 


process works in an unpredictable flash.’ 

The present essay is not an attempt to refute such 
claims wholly. It hopes to show, however, that Turner’s 
interest in Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps antedates the 
Yorkshire visit by at least nine years, as is proved by early 
drawings and sketches. This early project was the out- 
growth of eighteenth-century speculations on the nature 
of sublimely tragic landscape and its association with 
Alpine settings. The study also argues that both the early 
project and the final painting were direct responses by 
Turner to contemporary political events. 


L Turner Bequest xL, 67. 

Charles Leslie, the Victorian genre painter and 
biographer of John Constable, is the first to provide a clue 
regarding Turner’s interest in Hannibal's crossing. In his 
Handbook for Young Painters, Leslie discusses the water- 
colorist John Robert Cozens, and notes that the artist ex- 
hibited only one oil at the Royal Academy during his 
lifetime, a picture entitled A Landscape with Hannibal in 
His March Over the Alps, Showing to His Army the Fer- 
tile Plains of Italy. “This,” Leslie continues, “I have heard 


3K. Clark, The Romantic Rebellion, New York, 1973, 234. 
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was an oil picture so fine that Turner spoke of it as a work 
from which he learned more than anything he had then 
seen.” 4 Cozens’s picture is now lost, although it has been 
mistakenly assumed by recent scholars that a 
monochrome drawing by the artist of the same subject is 
based on the missing oil (Fig. 2).5 This is disproved, 
however, by the seemingly overlooked fact that the oil was 
still in the artist’s family until 1876 and was described by a 
descendant in 1916 as consisting of “mountains, and 
soldiers and elephants, one of which was falling down a 
ravine, and Hannibal in purple on horseback.’’6 It is more 
likely that the drawing is simply a variant composition of 
the subject. That Turner was acquainted with the drawing 
is suggested by an unpublished sketch of a similar subject 
in the Dinevor Castle Sketchbook of the Turner Bequest 
(xt, 67; Fig. 3), dated by Finberg to ca. 1798.7 
Inasmuch as the provenance of the Cozens drawing 
cannot be established earlier than 1933,8 we can only con- 
jecture where Turner might have seen the picture in the 
1790's. There was in fact ample opportunity for him to 
study Cozens's work during these years. From 1794 to 
1797, Turner, along with Thomas Girtin, was employed to 
copy a collection of watercolors and sketches by Cozens 
that had been placed in the trust of the latter’s physician, 
Dr. Thomas Monro.’ In addition, the two major collectors 
of Cozens’s work were also active patrons of Turner at the 
time, namely, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who presented 
Turner a Cozens watercolor in 1801, and William 
Beckford, once Cozens’s student and traveling companion 
in the Alps in 1783, and Turner’s host during a three-week 
visit to Fonthill in the summer of 1799.11 Another collector 
was Richard Payne Knight, whom Turner may have met 
through Dr. Monro as early as 1794.12 Knight was 
Cozens’s patron and companion during a tour of the Con- 
tinent in 1776 and he possessed numerous watercolors by 
the artist. But as far as can be determined, the works in 


+C. R, Leslie, A Handbook for Young Painters, London, 1855, 263. The 
painting was exhibited in 1776 (No. 68). Oppé is of the opinion that 
Leslie obtained the story from the Cozens family (A. Oppé, Alexander 
and John Robert Cozens, London, 1952, 108, n. 2). 


5 Ibid., 125; J. Goldyne, J. M. W. Turner: Works on Paper in American 
Collections, exh. cat., University Art Museum, Berkeley, 1975, 182. The 
oil was on the London market in 1802. 

è This description was given in a letter to Laurence Binyon and is quoted 
in his English Watercolours, 2nd ed., London, 1944, 43. 

7 A. Finberg, Complete Inventory of the Drawings of the Turner 
Bequest, London, 1909. Finberg describes the drawing as “Historical 
design: An Army on Mountains looking at distant country. Probably 
Hannibal Invading Italy.” 

$ Goldyne (as cited in n. 5), 182. 

* Finberg, 1961, 36-40; also see The Monro Academy, exh. cat., Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, 1976. 


1° C, F. Bell and T. Girtin, The Drawings and Sketches of John Robert 
Cozens (Walpole Society, xxi), Oxford, 1935, No. 32. 


these three collections, without exception, were 
topographical, usually views of Italy and Switzerland, and 
not historical. We can only surmise that Turner either had 
other access to the drawing or the work has passed un- 
recorded through one of the collections mentioned here. 

The life of Hannibal had been the subject of only two 
paintings exhibited before 1800, other than Cozens’s pictures: 
both depicted Hannibal swearing, at the behest of his father, 
undying enmity to Rome, a theme of filial loyalty and 
patriotic resolution esteemed by Neoclassic taste. The fact 
that Cozens’s choice of subject was unique in British eigh- 
teenth-century painting indicates the reluctance with 
which artists of the period permitted the distracting pres- 
ence of landscape to intrude upon the representation of 
historical narratives. Cozens’s two works were, then, bold 
and embryonic essays in “historical landscape.” To the 
ambitious young Turner, who at this time was so keen to 
raise landscape from the maligned status accorded to it 
by academic dicta, such attempts must have been inspiring 
precedents.14 From Turner's free variation of Cozens’s 
drawing and the more detailed studies of climbing soldiers 
that are also found in the Dinevor Castle Sketchbook 
(Figs. 4-5), clearly elaborations of the struggling figures of 
folio 67 (Fig. 3), it would seem that Turner was indeed 
planning an extensive work devoted to the subject of Han- 
nibal in emulation of Cozens. Even so, it is apparent from 
a comparison of the two drawings that Turner’s sketch 
was not conceived as a slavish model. Cozens’s woodenly 
posed Hannibal and the awkwardly arrayed troops who 
enter from the right contrast markedly with Turner’s 
straining, clambering vanguard and his imperiously 
gesturing hero. 

The ancient chroniclers of Hannibal's Alpine crossing, 
which occurred in 218 s.c., are Livy (xxi. 32-37) and 
Polybius (1m. 50-56). Both narrate how Hannibal, in the 
hope of rousing the flagging spirits of his demoralized and 


n Finberg, 61. See Bell and Girtin, 24, for a discussion of Cozens’s im- 
portance for Turner. Cozens’s influence has been disputed by Gage, 
1969, 25f. 


2 Gage, 1965, 21, n. 27. Knight later commissioned a painting from 
Turner, The Unpaid Bill, exhibited at the Academy in 1808. 


8 Benjamin West, Hannibal Taking the Oath, R. A. 1771 (No. 209) and 
Thomas Burges, Hannibal... Swearing Eternal Enmity to the Romans, R. 
A. 1778 (No. 30). 


44 Just how controversial the seemingly hybrid notion of the “historical 
landscape” was to the academic mind is seen in Joshua Reynolds's dis- 
paraging remarks concerning Richard Wilson's painting, The Destruc- 
tion of Niobe’s Children (Discourses on Art, ed. R. Wark, San Marino, 
Cal., 1959, 255). The Academy’s antipathy to historical landscape may 
account for the fact that Cozens failed to receive a single vote for admis- 
sion to membership into the institution when he submitted the Hannibal 
in 1776. Evidently this was not lost on Turner, for doubtless it was to 
forestall such adverse criticism that he based his first essay in the genre, 
The Fifth Plague of Egypt (R. A. 1800 [No. 61}) on the landscapes of 
Poussin, the artist whom Reynolds deemed most successful in combining 
historical subjects and landscape. 
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2 J. R. Cozens, Hannibal Showing 3 Turner, Hannibal Showing His Troops the Fertile Plains of Italy, 1798-1801. London, 
to His Army the Fertile Plains of British Museum, Turner Bequest xt, 67 (photo: Museum) 


Italy, ca. 1776. U.S.A., private 
collection (photo: University Art 
Museum, Berkeley) 


4 Turner, studies of climbing soldiers, 
1798-1801. London, British Museum, 
Turner Bequest, xt, 6a-7 (photo: Museum) 


5 Turner, studies of climbing soldiers, 
1798-1801. London, British Museum, 
Turner Bequest, x1, 13 (photo: Museum) 
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exhausted troops, indicated to them the goal of their enter- 
prise, the plain of Italy, and assured them of the certain 
prospect of its capture. Given the other, more harrowing 
adventures of the Carthaginian’s crossing, the depiction of 
Hannibal's survey of Italy seems a tame and oddly anti- 
climactic subject. The oddity is understandable, however, 
in that the theme permits the artists to work within certain 
eighteenth-century conventions of landscape painting: it 
allows them to juxtapose treacherous Alpine mountain 
with benign Italian plain. 

The taste for the depiction of antithetical landscapes 
was an outgrowth of the particularly British enthusiasm 
for the art of Claude Lorrain and Salvator Rosa. Claude’s 
serene vistas and Rosa’s tempestuous landscapes were 
considered by connoisseurs as natural foils. While 
apologists would occasionally praise one at the expense of 
the other, more often than not Claude and Rosa were 
presented as complementary contrasts, the polarities of the 
art of landscape. After the appearance of Edmund Burke’s 
influential treatise, A Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful 
(London, 1757), Claude’s arcadian settings came to be 
associated with the Beautiful and, similarly, Rosa's pic- 
tures of terrifying mountains were equated with the 
Sublime.15 In time it became common for painters to con- 
ceive their landscapes as pendants of contrasting terrains, 
one being the depiction of rough mountain scenery, the 
other of a vale or lake. With the growing custom of the 
Grand Tour, the mountain scene soon came to represent 
the patron’s crossing of the Alps, and the plain or lake a 
view of Italy.1 

In addition to the convention of pendant paintings, the 
contrast of antithetical landscapes was a staple in discus- 
sions of picturesque landscape: rugged hills and gnarled 
trees were to be balanced by placid valleys and tranquil 
greenery, a juxtaposition that is also found in contem- 
porary poetry.!? One of the most emphatic descriptions of 
contrasting terrains is by William Gilpin, the archpriest 
and prolific popularizer of the Picturesque movement. In 
Observations on the River Wye (London, 1782), Gilpin 
discusses a certain point in his journey through 
Gloucestershire where the heights of the Cotswolds sud- 
denly end and a vast stretch of countryside lies below: 


I know not that I was ever more struck with the 
singularity and grandeur of any landscape. Nature 


18 E. W. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth-Century England, 
New York, 1925, 54. 


16 One such commission is found in the request of Philip York (later the 
third Lord Hardwicke) for two landscapes from Phillip Hackert, the Ger- 
man painter. In a letter from Rome dated April 5, 1783, Hackert 
described the works as depicting the St. Gothard Pass and Lake Averne. 
Of the latter, he remarked, “ce tableau fera un grande contrast avec celui 
de la Suisse, qui représent une belle horreur de la nature. ...” (The 
Whitley Papers, British Museum Print Room, vi, 644). 


generally brings different countries together in some 
easy mode of connections. ... But when nature works in 
a bold and singular style of composition in which she 
works here; where she raises a country through a 
progress of a hundred miles, and then breaks it down at 
once by an abrupt precipice into an expansive vale, we 
are immediately struck with the novelty and grandeur 
of the scene.ls 


To the modern reader, Gilpin’s writings seem unlikely 
to inspire any sort of painting other than the 
topographical. Intended as primers in the observation of 
picturesque landscape, Gilpin’s books on his travels often 
abound in prolix and repetitious commentaries on the 
beauties of the British countryside. Yet the cult of the Pic- 
turesque insured their popularity. As John Gage has 
shown, the young Turner was not immune to this 
enthusiasm: the artist’s sketching tours in the 1790's of 
Wales, the Midlands, and the Isle of Wight were under- 
taken in the peripatetic spirit of the Picturesque enthusiast 
and for the most part adhered to the recommended 
itineraries of the movement's travel literature, including, 
significantly, Observations on the River Wye. It is 
known that Turner was a close and far from passive 
reader, and given the fact that he often found ideas for 
subject paintings in Gilpin’s elaborate digressions (see Ap- 
pendix), it is quite probable that Gilpin’s uncharac- 
teristically effusive and arresting description prompted 
Turner to search for a subject appropriate for the portrayal 
of antithetical landscapes. Hence, Turner's interest in 
Hannibal’s survey from his Alpine aerie. 

Yet another source to be considered for Turner's early 
project is Thomas Gisborne’s poem, Walks in A Forest. 
The poem is of a genre that most attracted Turner, one 
that, in the manner of James Thomson's The Seasons (a 
work that was to remain one of the artist's favorites), 
describes nature’s changing face throughout the seasons 
of the year. Like Thomson’s poem, Walks in A Forest was 
intended both as a paean to Nature and her creator and as 
a lesson from which the reader could draw moral instruc- 
tions based on the observation of Nature’s operations. Ina 
section of the work entitled “Winter-Frost’’ Gisborne 
describes Hannibal’s endurance of the Alpine winter as he 
nears the end of the crossing: 


Impatient of a moment lost, the Chief 


17 The most prominent use of the imagery of juxtaposed landscapes — 
and significantly the setting is an Alpine passage — is in William 
Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches (1793). See The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt and H. Darbishire, Oxford, 
1940, 1, 56, 11. 245-268. For a further discussion of the use of juxtaposed 
landscapes in English poetry, see J. R. Watson, Picturesque Landscape 
and English Poetry, London, 1970. 


5 W, Gilpin, Observations on the River Wye and Several Parts of South 
Wales, 3rd ed., London, 1788, 271. 


19 Gage, 1965, 16-26; 75-81. 
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Press’d forward to the summit; flung an eye 

Of transport o’er the wide spread realms beneath; 
Then turn’d and frown’d, and call'd his lingering van; 
Then gazed again on Italy: while Hope 

Bade him with glance prophetic mark the stream, 

Of Trebia choked with dead; bade him in thought 
View Thrasymene’s red waves o'er legions roll’d, 
Sweep Cannae’s field, and shake the towers of Rome.2° 


Here we find in Gisborne’s lines not only the moment 
depicted in Turner's drawing, but also a striking resem- 
blance in meter and imagery to the passage from the 
Fallacies of Hope that Turner appended to the painting of 
1812: the impatience of the “Chief,” the invocation of 
Hope, and Hannibal's pensive musing on his invasion of 
“Cannae’s field,” or ‘“Capua’s fertile plains.” First 
published in 1794, Gisborne’s poem achieved immediate 
success, running through eight editions by 1813. Turner’s 
only direct use of the poem occurs when he appended lines 
to the painting, The Dawn of Christianity, exhibited at the 
Academy in 1841 (No. 532).?! But there are reasons to 
believe that Turner was aware of the poem in the late 
1790's. In the first place, the fourth edition, published in 
1799, about the time of his initial interest in Hannibal, was 
illustrated by Turner’s friend, Sawrey Gilpin, the brother 
of William. The two artists were on close terms from 1798, 
when Sawrey assured Turner of his support of the latter’s 
candidacy as an Associate of the Academy, until 
Sawrey’s death in 1807.22 Another close friend, Thomas 
Girtin, may also have introduced Turner to Gisborne’s 
work. Girtin was a member of a sketching society (for 
convenience now called the ‘’Girtin Sketching Club” by 
historians) who met monthly for the purpose of il- 
lustrating a passage from British poetry, and on November 
3, 1799, the subject was taken from Walks in A Forest.” 

The Hannibal drawing in the Dinevor Castle 
Sketchbook, however slight and tentative it may first ap- 
pear, is a surprisingly rich document of the young 
Turner's interests. As discussed earlier, it provides con- 
crete evidence for Leslie’s seemingly apocryphal account 
of Turner's admiration for Cozens’s art. The drawing also 
indicates that Turner may have been attracted to Cozens’s 
picture precisely because its subject so admirably fitted a 


20 T, Gisborne, Walks in A Forest, 4th ed., 1799, 101. 

21 Butlin and Joll, No. 394. 

22 Finberg, 52; Gage, 1969, 55-56. One indication of their friendship is 
that in 1799, and again posthumously in 1811, Turner exhibited water- 
colors of landscapes to which Sawrey had added horses (R. A. 1799 [No. 
325]; R. A. 1811 [No. 295]). 

23 The passages used by the Club are listed in the minute book now in the 
Henry E. Huntington Art Gallery, San Marino, California. These are 
found in Appendix B in Hollister Sturges, “The Girtin Sketching Club,” 
M. A. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1969, 52-58. In- 


pictorial challenge that had been suggested to him in his 
readings in the literature of the Picturesque movement, 
namely, the dramatic contrast of antithetical landscapes. 
By casting this juxtaposition as Hannibal's first sight of 
Italy, an idea endorsed by Walks in A Forest, the contrast 
between rugged Alpine mountain with gentle Italian plain, 
between Sublime and Beautiful landscapes, became tinged 
with the sense of tragic destiny that marked the Hannibal 
of Gisborne’s poem. 


Il. Turner Bequest Lxxx, 38-39. 

Despite its richness of allusion and association, 
however, the subject of Hannibal’s portentous survey of 
Italy was rejected by Turner for the final painting. Depict- 
ed instead is one of the numerous skirmishes between the 
Carthaginian army and Alpine tribesmen that both Livy 
(Lxx. 33-34) and Polybius (in. 51-53) vividly describe in 
their accounts of the crossing. That the change to the new 
subject is chronologically near the Dinevor Castle 
Sketchbook drawing (Fig. 3), antedating the finished oil 
by several years, is shown by a chalk study in the Calais 
Pier Sketchbook (Lxxx1, 38-39; Fig. 6), which is inscribed 
“Hannibal” in the upper right corner.24 The lightly drawn 
but still legible sketch indicates a stepped cliff rising on 
the left with several figures faintly visible among its 
recesses, In the center and right foreground is a mass of 
tumbling, twisting figures, clearly meant to be Hannibal's 
army under ambush from above. This group is related to 
drawings of an engulfed troop in the same sketchbook 
(LXXXI, 163, 165; Figs. 7-8) which are known to be studies 
for a lost work, The Army of the Medes,?5 thus suggesting 
that the new subject is contemporaneous, that is, of ca. 
1801. 

It has been argued that Turner’s change of mind may 
have been inspired by his reading of Ann Radcliffe’s 
novel, The Mysteries of Udolfo (London, 1794), in which 
the heroine, Emily, upon traversing the Alps, imagines 
Hannibal's own perilous crossing and the attacks of the 
mountaineers on the Carthaginian army.2# A more likely 
source, and one in keeping with the artist’s penchant for 
the writings of poets rather than novelists, is Thomas 
Gray. In his 1775 edition of Gray’s poems and letters, 
William Mason published a fanciful list that Gray had 


terestingly, the poem also includes a description of the biblical Deluge, a 
recommendation to artists to represent volcanic eruptions, and a tirade 
against the English participation in the slave trade, all of which were the 
subjects of three paintings by Turner: The Deluge (ca. 1805; Butlin and 
Joll, No. 55), Eruption of the Souffrier Mountains (sic, 1815; Butlin and 
Joll, No. 132) and The Slave Ship (1840; Butlin and Joll, No. 385). 


4 Finberg (as cited in n. 7) dates the Sketchbook to 1800-05. 


25 J. Ziff, “Proposed Studies for a Lost Turner,” Burlington Magazine, 
cvi, 1964, 328-33. The Army of the Medes is No. 15 in Butlin and Joll. 


2 See Butlin and Joll, No. 126 for the relevant literature. 
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6 Turner, Hannibal and His 
Army under Attack by 
Mountaineers, 1800-05, Lon- 
don, British Museum, Turner 
Bequest, Lxxx1, 38-39 (photo: 
Museum) 








7 Turner, study for The Army of the Medes, 1801. London, British Museum, 8 Turner, study for The Army of the 
Turner Bequest, Lxxx1, detail of 163 (photo: Museum) Medes, 1801. London, British Museum, 

Turner Bequest, Lxxx1, 165 (photo: 

Museum) 
compiled of imaginary paintings which artists of the past taineers rolling rocks upon his army; elephants tumbling 
could conceivably have executed. Under Salvator Rosa, down the precipices. 2” Corroborating proof that the artist 
Gray wrote, “Hannibal passing the Alps; the moun- was familiar with Gray’s list at an early date is that 


27 Poems ¢ 





Mr. Gray, to which are Prefixed Memoirs of His Life and oil by Cozens owes its inspiration to Gray's list. 
Writings, ed. W, Mason, York, 1775, 307. It is possible that the original 
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another Salvator-like painting imagined by the poet, 
“Aeneas and the Sybil sacrificing to Pluto by torch-light 
in the wood, the assistants in a fright. The Day beginning 
to break, so as dimly to show the mouth of the cavern,’’8 
is the subject of a work by Turner that has been dated to 
1798,29 Indeed, there is every indication that Turner was 
quite taken with Gray’s writings at the turn of the cen- 
tury. For example, Turner devoted a large watercolor to il- 
lustrating a passage from Gray’s poem, The Bard (see Ap- 
pendix; Fig. 9) and he continued the bardic theme in 
works exhibited at the Academy in 1800, Dolbadern Cas- 
tle (No. 200) and Caernarvon Castle (No. 351), both of 


a Ibid., 306. 


# Butlin and Joll, No. 34. Admittedly, the painting is based on Rosa’s 
stylistic opposite, Richard Wilson, the “English Claude.” Because Turner 
painted a copy of this work for Richard Colt Hoare in 1814 — a rare prac- 
tice for him ~ the circumstances surrounding the early version have puz- 
zled several scholars. For a summary and references, see ibid., Nos. 34 
and 226, For Turner's identification with Rosa at a later time in his life, 
see Charles F. Stuckey, “Turner, Masaniello and the Angel,” Jahrbuch 
der Berliner Museen, N.S., xvin, 1976, 169-171. 


3 The verse appended to Dolbadern Castle was: 
How awful is the silence of the waste, 
Where nature lifts her mountains to the sky. 
Majestic solitude, behold the tower 
Where hopeless OWEN, long imprison’d, pin’d, 
And wrung his hands for liberty, in vain. 
The lines appended to the watercolor Caernarvon Castle were: 
And now on Arvon’s haughty tow'rs 





9 Turner, Edward l's 
Army in Wales, 1800-02. 
London, British Museum, 
Turner Bequest, Lxx-Q 
(photo: Museum) 





which had appended to them unattributed verse in imita- 
tion of Gray's poem.* In addition, Turner was undoubt- 
edly acquainted with Gray's list of modern (ie. 
Renaissance and Baroque) painters that Mason included as 
an appendix to his edition of Charles Du Fresnoy’s De 
Arte Graphica (York, 1783), an appendix which was later 
reprinted in The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds (ed. E. 
Malone, London, 1797), a work that Turner owned. 
There was in fact much in Grav's work to fascinate 
Turner, not the least of which was the poet’s keen and ap- 
parent attachment to the sister art of painting. Gray came 
to represent for Turner an attractive example of a species 


The Bard the song of pity pours, 
For oft on Mona's distant hills he sighs, 
Where jealous of the minstrel band, 
The Tyrant drench'd with blood the land, 
And charm'd with horror, triumph’d in their cries. 
The swains of Arvon round him throng, 
And join the sorrows of his song. 


31 The contents of Turner's library can be found in Bernard Falk, Turner, 
The Painter, London, 1938, 255-59, An edited list is in Gage, 1969, 215- 
16. There is no direct way of knowing when Turner acquired the book. 
Nevertheless, De Arte Graphica is a classic discussion of the doctrine of 
ut pictura poesis, a subject that | believe was becoming a paramount in- 
terest of the artist at this time. Ziff is correct in arguing that Turner's 
preoccupation with the potential affinities of the “sister arts” was at its 
most intense during 1808-11 ("FE M. W. Turner on Poetry and Painting,” 
Studies in Romanticism, in, 1964, 193-215), although he, too, recognizes 
1798-1800 as the years when this interest was first evident (214, n. 51). 
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of “poet-painter’’ just at the time the artist was striving to 
become a “painter-poet.’’32 

If the Dinevor Castle Sketchbook drawing (Fig. 3) 
represents a pictorial convention peculiar to eighteenth- 
century landscape painting, that of juxtaposing Sublime 
and Beautiful terrains, Turner’s new subject, the 
threatened annihilation of Hannibal's army while crossing 
the Alps, reflects an emerging attitude that considered 
Alpine passage an experience charged with intimations of 
ruin, death, and apocalyptic destruction. In contrast to the 
Romantic notion of mountain travel, early Augustan 
assessments of hills and mountains had been for the most 
part negative, regarding them as inconveniently 
dangerous obstacles to the traveler and unattractive 
protuberances to the viewer. But concurrently with their in- 
terest in the Sublime, eighteenth-century writers and 
travelers assigned increasing importance to mountains 
generally and to the Alps specifically.33 Indeed, the Alps 
themselves were considered by some as a Sublime warning 
of world catastrophe. To William Coxe, whose Travels in 
Switzerland was the most widely read travel book concern- 
ing the country, the Alps suggested “the ruins and wreck 
of a world.’’34 Thomas Gray’s remark on his 1739 crossing 
that “not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is preg- 
nant with religion and poetry. ... You have death per- 
petually before your eyes,’5 confirms that such 
melancholy scenery could affect a poetic sensibility. But, 
as Samuel Monk has pointed out, Gray’s appreciation was 
prescient and remained unexpressed in poetry until 
Wordsworth’s work later in the century.% Thereafter, 
however, the Alps were commonly seen either as a living 
landscape of Nature's death, as in Shelley's poem, Mont 
Blanc (1816), where the peak was described as “A city of 
death’’;*7 or as the setting for man’s own destruction: it is 
from the Jungfrau that Byron’s Manfred contemplates 
suicide. The most lugubrious description of the Alps is 
found in Mary Shelley’s novel, The Last Man (London, 
1826), where the survivors of a universal plague take 
refuge in the Swiss mountains. After burying some of 
their party, the remaining four survivors flee “this silent 
tomb of nature,” for the sunny plains of Italy.” With the 


32 Turner's attraction to Gray's work was far from unique among paint- 
ers. William Blake illustrated Gray's poems around 1797-98; and Henry 
Fuseli provided three illustrations to the 1800 edition of Gray's poems. 
Like Turner, both artists were avidly interested in “poetical painting.” 


3 The best study of the changing British attitude toward mountains 
remains Marjorie Nicolson, Mountain Gloom, Mountain Glory, Ithaca, 
1959. A later discussion is Franz Stanzel, “Das Bild der Alpen in der 
englishchen Literatur des 17. and 18. Jhdts.,” Germanisch-romanische- 
Monatschrift, N. S. xiv, 1964, 121-38. 

% Travels in Switzerland, London, 1789, 1, 337. 


35 Poems of Mr. Gray ... (as cited in n. 27), 66f. 


Alps thus seen as an abode of an implacably hostile nature 
and the Italian plain as an Edenic, nurturing refuge, the 
Romantic came to regard the journey through one to reach 
the other as a rite de passage, to be endured and suffered. 
As every student of Romantic literature is aware, so 
transcendent and apocalyptic was such a crossing that in 
Book vi of Wordsworth’s Prelude it is the moment when 
all sense of earthly time is lost and the traveler confronts 
Imagination in all its power.3? 

Turner’s own Alpine journey, undertaken during the 
respite provided by the Peace of Amiens in 1802, was not 
as momentous. But the oils and watercolors of 
dangerously narrow trails, bottomless chasms, and blasted 
trees that were exhibited soon after his return to England 
testify that Turner was alive to the thrilling terrors of the 
Swiss mountains (Fig. 10). It is, however, not until The 
Fall of An Avalanche in the Grisons (Fig. 11), exhibited at 
his gallery in the spring of 1810, an astonishing picture of 
a boulder shattering a diminutive mountain cabin, that 
Turner portrays the Alps in all their destructiveness. 
Of interest is the poem that he appended to this 
remarkable image of Alpine obliteration, which speaks of 
“The downward sun a parting sadness gleams,/ Porten- 
tous lurid thro’ the gathering storm;/ ..../ And towering 
glaciers fall, the work of ages/ Crashing through all! ex- 
tinction follows,/ And the toil, the hope of man — 
o’erwhelms,’’4° What is significant in the present context 
is that after abandoning the subject for at least five or six 
years, Turner returned to the depiction of Alpine motifs to 
express by both image and poem the theme that would be 
fully announced in the Hannibal picture, and which 
would later evolve into a major theme of his art: Man’s 
impotence before an antagonistic and eventually conquer- 
ing Nature. 


HI. Hannibal and Napoleon 

As we know, Turner’s stay at the Fawkes estate in 
August, 1810, was to prove eventful. There is, however, 
little to explain why the artist’s visit to the Yorkshire 
moors could have prompted him to paint the incongruous 
subject of Hannibal's crossing of the Alps. As is so often 


+ S, Monk, The Sublime, Ann Arbor ed., 1960, 211. See supra, n. 17. 
# Poetical Works, ed. T. Huchinson, Oxford, 1967, 534, 1. 105. 
38 The Last Man, Lincoln, Neb., 1965 (London, 1826), 311. 


3 The Prelude (text of 1805), ed. E. de Selincourt, London, 1933, Bk. vi, 
11. 525-532. 


40 See Butlin and Joll, No. 109, for a discussion of the work, its sources, 
and the poem appended to it. Jack Lindsay (J. M. W. Turner: His Life and 
Work, London, 1966, 107) notes that in James Thomson's poem, The 
Seasons, there is a passage describing an avalanche in the Grisons. 
Lindsay was apparently ignorant of Turner's poem, as it is missing from 
his compilation of the artist's verse, The Sunset Ship: The Poems of]. M. 
W., Turner, London, 1966. 
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10 Turner, The Passage of Mount 
St. Gothard, 1804. Kendal, Abbot 
Hall Art Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


the case in Turner studies, we only have circumstantial 
evidence to apply to the question. That Turner was dwell- 
ing on Alpine subjects is shown by his Avalanche in the 
Grisons, exhibited a few months before his visit to 
Fawkes. Moreover, his host had acquired — in fact may 
have commissioned — most of the watercolors from the 
Swiss journey of 1802.41 Viewing them afresh (it was 
Turner’s first visit to Farnley Hall) might account for the 
artist’s continuing fascination with Alpine motifs. Also, 
Fawkes had recently completed a historical treatise, The 
Chronology of the History of Modern Europe (London, 
1810), and it is entirely conceivable that historical subjects, 
Hannibal’s exploits among them, frequently came up in 
the discussions between host and guest.42 An added spur 
to Turner’s interest in Hannibal would have been Richard 
Corbould’s now-lost painting, Hannibal on His Passage 
Over the Alps Pointing Out to His Troops the Fertile 
Plains of Italy, exhibited at the Academy in 1808 (No. 
148), a picture that undoubtedly reminded Turner of his 
own ideas on the subject. 

A more rewarding line of inquiry about Turner’s new 
interest can be found in a comparison between the 
aforementioned watercolor that illustrates a passage from 
The Bard (Fig. 9) and the finished oil (Fig. 1). Given the 
years that separate them, the similarities between the two 
works are striking: a mountain pass reaching diagonally 
across and into the picture space, an army train threading 


“J, Russell and A. Wilton, Turner in Switzerland, Zurich, 1976, 24f. 


aIt may have been at this time that Turner purchased Oliver 
Goldsmith's The History of Rome (the 1769 edition was in his library), 
where the classical accounts of Hannibal's crossing are elegantly sum- 
marized. 


11 Turner, Fall of an Avalanche in the Grisons, 1810. London, Tate 
Gallery (photo: Tate Gallery) 





its way along the narrow defile, and an archer perched on 
the left raining his arrows on the passing van below.‘ 
How was it that the depiction of Edward I's invasion of 
Wales should come to be the compositional basis for a pic- 
ture of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps? To answer this 
question we must understand the motives behind Turner's 
depiction of the Welsh subject, motives that go beyond the 
artist’s interest in the writings of Gilpin and Gray, and 
which are rooted in the political realities of the Napoleonic 
Wars. In 1798, the earliest year that can be given to the 
first study for Hannibal (Fig. 3) and soon before The Bard 
watercolor, a modern counterpart of Edward's conquest of 
Wales occurred in Napoleon's invasion of Switzerland. 
British indignation and outrage were swift in coming and 
vehemently expressed in a flood of polemical tracts, 
heated editorials, and condemnatory poems. Coleridge's 
France: An Ode, Fears in Solitude (1798), W. Bowles’s The 
Sorrows of Switzerland (1801), James Montgomery's The 
Wanderer of Switzerland (1806). and Wordsworth’s 
Thoughts of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland 
(1807) — all were directly inspired >y Napoleon's adven- 
ture.44 

Turner's response, however, was characteristically 
allusive and less damning of France than that of his com- 
patriots. Rather than condemning outright the invasion, 
Turner let Napoleon’s campaign recall an equally in- 
famous chapter in England's own history, Edward's 


© Unfortunately, the archers are all but lost in the reproductions. In the 
Hannibal the archer can be located on the extreme left, behind the 
boulder. In The Bard it is one of the two Lilliputian figures in the center 
foreground. 


s G. Bonnard, “The Invasion of Switzerland and English Public Opin- 
ion,” English Studies, xu, 1940, 1-26. 
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bloody conquest of another freedom-loving people, the 
Welsh. This association not only accounts for Turner’s 
watercolor illustrating The Bard, Gray's angry indictment 
of the English, but also provides some explanation for the 
exhibition in 1800 of Dolbadern Castle and Caernarvon 
Castle (both Welsh monuments) and the verses appended 
to them, both of which celebrate Welsh liberty and censure 
English tyranny.‘ It was not difficult, then, for Turner to 
associate Napoleon’s Alpine invasion, conquest, and im- 
minent Italian campaign with a subject that he had recent- 
ly pondered for other reasons: Hannibal's crossing of the 
Alps and his survey of the Italian plain. If the association 
between Hannibal’s and Napoleon’s exploits had not been 
established in Turner’s mind at this time, it must certainly 
have taken root during his visit in 1802 to Paris where, in 
the company of Joseph Farington and Henry Fuseli, he 
called at the atelier of Jacques-Louis David and was given 
a private viewing of what was to become the iconic image 
of Europe’s new Hannibal, Napoleon at the St, Bernard 
Pass (Fig. 12).46 

If Napoleon’s invasion of Switzerland in 1798 
suggested to Turner analogous episodes in history, how 
then do we account for his renewed interest in Hannibal’s 
adventure in 1810, the year of his visit to Fawkes? We 
have seen that Corbould’s painting of 1808, Turner’s own 
painting and poem of 1810, and his host’s interests in 
European history could have provided a sufficiently rich 
context for the creation of the Hannibal oil. But a more 
topical reason, and one, I suggest, that is congruent with 
the motives behind his earlier studies of 1798-1801, is the 
fact that in late 1809, a few months before his trip to Farn- 
ley Hall, a delegation of Tyrolese visited London to peti- 
tion the British government to subsidize their armed 
resistance to Napoleon’s invasion of the Tyrolean Alps. 
Public opinion enthusiastically supported the cause of 
these mountain heroes. In the most popular and lavish 
journal of the day, The Repository of Arts, Literature, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Fashion, and Politics, the 
Tyrolese case was pleaded in several articles, one of which 
even went so far as to exhort its readers to adopt the style 
of the delegates’ uniforms “as a badge of sympathy be- 
tween the British fair and the hardy inhabitants of the 
Tyrolean mountains.”47 It is unlikely that Turner was un- 
aware of the plight of France’s latest victims, nor could he 
have been indifferent to the reverberation of history 


48 See supra, n. 30. It should be pointed out that Turner's elliptical com- 
mentaries on contemporary events were not unique among British artists. 
David Erdman has shown that Blake’s criticism of the British war with 
the American Colonies was clothed in the guise of paintings that depicted 
the evil deeds of despotic Nordic and English monarchs (Blake: Prophet 
Against Empire, rev. ed., Princeton, 1969, 15-29). 


4 The Farington Diary, ed. J. Greig, London, 1924, n, 49f, On the stones 
in the lower left corner of the painting David has added Bonaparte's 
name to those of Hannibal and Charlemagne. 


47 The Repository of Arts. ..., 1, 1809, 31. The Repository’s crusade for 
the Tyrolese continued in the following number, which was issued in the 
spring of 1810. 








12 J.-L. David, Napoleon at the St. Bernard Pass, 1800-01. 
Malmaison, Musée National du Chateau de Malmaison (photo: 
Services de Documentation Photographique) 


13 Major Müller 
(from The 
Repository of Fine 
Arts, u, 1809, pl. 36) 
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14 Turner, Hannibal Crossing the Alps, 1830 (from S. Rogers’s 
Italy, a Poem) 





15 Turner, Napoleon Crossing the Alps, 1830 (from S. Rogers's 
Italy, a Poem) 


repeating itself in Napoleon’s incursion into the Tyrolean 
Alps. He may also have been struck by one of the illustra- 
tions from the Repository, a picture of the delegate, Major 
Müller, standing against a background of his mountain 
home (Fig. 13), jauntily pointing to the left — a gesture 
reminiscent of those in Cozens’s Hannibal, Turner’s own 
Hannibal drawing, and David's Napoleon. 

Given the complex web of association among Hannibal, 
the Welsh Bards, and Napoleon, it is not difficult to im- 
agine how and why Turner responded to a modern exam- 
ple of native resistance to foreign invasion by portraying 


48 Such strict analogies were not to hold, however. Perhaps under the in- 
fluence of Thomson’s Liberty (see A. Livermore, “J. M. W. Turner's Un- 
known Verse-book,” The Connoisseur Yearbook, 1957, 78-86) and J. C. 
Eustace’s A Classical Tour Through Italy (see J. Gage, “Turner and 
Stourhead: The Making of A Classicist?’’ Art Quarterly, xxxvu, 1974, 
77£), Turner replaced Rome with Carthage, the maritime power of antiq- 
uity, as Britain’s ancient archetype: when it seemed Britain’s victory 
over France was complete, Turner submitted to the exhibition of 1815 his 


an analogous example from ancient history. Nor in this 
context is the use of a watercolor of The Bard as the com- 
positional basis for Hannibal idiosyncratic. For Turner 
such far-flung incidents were all of a piece, as he was to 
reiterate in the subsequent appearances of The Fallacies of 
Hope. The verses of this work, together with the paintings 
to which they were appended, frequently dwelt on the rise 
and eclipse of man’s ambition and hope, and, by exten- 
sion, on the rise, corruption, and degeneration of nations. 
The comparison made between the demise of ancient em- 
pires and the future fate of their modern counterparts 
provided a warning that was commonly cited by writers — 
most notably for Turner, by James Thomson and Edward 
Gibbon. Similarly, in moralizing on the historical pattern 
he saw insidiously and malevolently operating in the 
political events of the day, Turner continued to employ 
exempla from history. Hence, he was fascinated with the 
histories of Carthage and Rome, the great rivals of an- 
tiquity and the ancient paradigms of France and Britain. 
The subject of Hannibal thus became the perfect vehicle 
for Turner to express his belief in the melancholy connec- 
tion between the destinies of Carthage and France, Han- 
nibal and Napoleon, and, by inference, of Rome and 
Britain. 4 
The gestation of the Hannibal was, then, fitful, 
laborious, and complex. As we have seen, the Carthagin- 
ian’s exploits were first the ideal subject for an essay in 
historical landscape, combining in one image heroic 
narrative and antithetical landscapes. As the subject 
developed in Turner’s imagination, Hannibal assumed 
greater symbolic power and meaning and became iden- 
tified with the Carthaginian’s modern avatar, Napoleon. 
In the event, Waterloo was to prove that Turner’s warning 
of “Capua’s joys beware” to Hannibal-Napoleon was 
prophetic and confirmed the despairing theme first voiced 
in the inaugural appearance of The Fallacies of Hope: the 
betrayal of the hopes of man by his vaunting ambition and 
decadence. When in the late 1820's Turner was com- 
missioned to illustrate Samuel Rogers’s poem, Italy 
(London, 1830), Hannibal's difficult crossing (Fig. 14) and 
Napoleon’s descent of the Alps were among the subjects 
he chose. By then the historical analogy between the van- 
quished Carthaginian and the defeated Corsican had even 
greater aptness, as Turner duly noted by his insertion in 
one vignette of the image from David’s proud Napoleon 
(Fig. 15), an artistic “borrowing” surely made with a sense 
of irony.*? 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 


luminous painting, Dido Building Carthage: or the Rise of the Carthagi- 
nian Empire. And, correspondingly, during the anxious and turbulent 
years of post-Waterloo Britain, Turner's increasing pessimism and dis- 
enchantment were expressed in a pendant painting exhibited in 1817, 
The Decline of the Carthaginian Empire. Benjamin Robert Haydon also 
was inclined to identify Rome with France and England with Carthage 
(The Diaries of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed. W. B. Pope, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1963, 1, 3). 
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Appendix 
Turner and Gilpin 


The extent of Turner’s involvement with the Picturesque move- 
ment was ably documented by John Gage several years ago and 
of course Gilpin figured large in the discussion.5 In an appendix 
to his article, Gage resurrected and reported the circumstantial 
evidence for W. T. Whitley's tentative attribution to J. M. W. 
Turner of a panorama that was exhibited in London from June, 
1799, and was advertised as executed by “Mr. Turner.” 5! The 
panorama consisted of two paintings, an eruption of Vesuvius 
and a sea-battle, both of which, as Gage pointed out, were sub- 
jects recommended in Gilpin’s Observations on the Western 
Parts of England as the best examples for the illustration of 
natural and man-made conflagrations. Recently the attribution 
and evidence have been rejected .5 

Without wishing to enter into this controversy, | would like to 
suggest that Gilpin’s writings were used by Turner on at least 
two other occasions. In Observations on Western Parts, Gilpin 
discusses how dust, like mist, can become a harmonizing element 
in landscape. He goes on to mention that this effect is seldom at- 
tempted, and even when it is — here he cites the work of Philippe 
de Loutherbourg — the result is less than satisfactory. Gilpin 
concludes that “the only circumstance which can make a cloud 
of dust an object of imitation is distance.”5 He elaborates by 
quoting an episode in Xenophon’s Anabasis, in which the Per- 
sian king, Cyrus, summons his army to his side: “This was 
scarce done, when, the historian tells us, ‘a white cloud was seen 


49 See M. Omer, Turner and the Poets, exh. cat., Marble Hill House, Lon- 
don, 1975. The analogies made by Turner between Carthage and England 
and Hannibal and Napoleon are discussed extensively by Lindsay 
(Turner, 117f; Sunset Ship, 46f; both cited in n. 40), but his interpreta- 
tion of historical events differs radically from mine. See also Gage’s entry 
in La Peintre romantique anglais et les Préraphaélites, exh. cat., Louvre, 
Paris, 1972, No. 262. 


5 Gage, 1965, 23-25. 





16 Turner, study for The Army of the Medes, 1801. London, 
British Museum, Turner Bequest xt, 60a-61 (photo: Museum) 


in the distant horizon spreading far and wide, from the dust 
raised by so vast a host. As the cloud approached, the bottom of 
it was observed, from various parts, to gleam and glitter in the 
sun; and soon after, the ranks of horses and foot, and armed 
chariots were distinctly seen.’ ”54 The studies of soldiers in dusty 
tumult from the Calais Pier Sketchbook have been identified by 
Ziff as preliminary drawings for the lost painting, The Army of 
the Medes (Figs. 7-8).5 Obviously, neither in mood nor in sub- 
ject are the sketches literal renditions of Xenophon, but they do 
approximate the description of the “gleam and glitter” of an 
army train piercing through a cloud of dust. And as if to il- 
lustrate Gilpin's dictum that “the only circumstance which can 
make a cloud of dust an object of imitation is distance,” the study 
for the painting in the Dinevor Castle Sketchbook depicts a far- 
off whirlwind advancing menacingly toward the fleeing army 
(Fig. 16). Yet another connection between the painting and 
Gilpin’s remarks is that Loutherbourg, the artist Gilpin pointed 
out as singular in his attempts to render dust, exhibited a picture 
of a similar subject, A Distant Hailstorm Coming On, and the 
March of Soldiers with Their Baggage (now Tate Gallery) at the 
Academy in 1799 (No. 15), two years before the exhibition of 


Si Whitley Papers, xu, 1514. 
st J. Burke, English Art, 1714-1800, Oxford, 1976, 386, n. 4. 


53 Observations on the Western Parts of England, to which are added a 
few remarks on the Picturesque Beauties of the Isle of Wight., 3rd ed., 
London, 1788, 283. 


5 Ibid., 284. 
5 As cited in n. 25, 328-33. 
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The Army of the Medes. It is entirely in keeping with Turner’s 
competitive nature that he should subsequently try to succeed in 
an exercise in which Loutherbourg had been found wanting.56 

Another example of how Gilpin’s musings suggested subjects 
to Turner is found in Gilpin’s note to his own poem, On 
Landscape Painting (London, 1792), in which he invokes Gray’s 
poem, The Bard, in explaining how an ox cart can be a pictur- 
esque element, especially when “‘it is seen in a winding motion, or 
(in other words) when half of it is seen in perspective. ... In the 
same manner a cavalcade or an army on its march may be con- 
sidered as one object; and derive beauty from the same source. 
Mr. Gray has given us a very picturesque view of this ‘kind, in 
describing the march of Edward I; 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 


$ It has frequently been noted that Turner would often imitate or parody 
a particular artists subject-matter or style in order to prove his 
superiority on his rival’s own turf. During this period, Turner's 
relationship with Loutherbourg appears to have been especially intense 
(Gage, 1969, 29f.). 


Stout Gloucester stood aghast in speechless trance. 

To Arms! cried Mortimer; and couched his quivering lancel 
Through a passage in the mountain we see the troops winding 
round at a great distance,” 37 i 


A large watercolor in the Turner Bequest (Lxx-Q, dated 1800-02 
by Finberg) representing a mounted convoy wending its way at 
the foot of what is clearly Mt. Snowdon is an obvious illustra- 
tion of Gray’s lines with the requisite distance and perspective 
demanded by Gilpin (Fig. 9). Doubtless, Turner did not need 
Gilpin to introduce Gray’s poem to him, but the artist, who first 
began appending verse to his paintings in 1798, and for whom 
the alliance of the “sister arts” was to be a lifelong ideal, must 
have been particularly alert to Gilpin’s invocation of Gray's 
work in describing a pictorial effect. 


87 Three Essays: On Picturesque Beauty; on Picturesque Travel; and on 
Sketching Landscape: to which is added a poem, on Landscape Painting, 
2nd ed., London, 1792, 137-38, italics in the original 

s% Topographically, it resembles its companion pieces, Snowdon, from 
Llanbris (Lxx-v) and Dolbadern, the Pass of Llanbris (Lxx-z). 


The Troubetzkoy Collection and the Influence of Decamps on 


the Macchiaioli 


Norma Freedman Broude 


According to the testimony of the Florentine Macchiaioli 
and their associates, the “macchia” movement received its 
initial impetus and inspiration from France. From 
Telemaco Signorini, polemical spokesman for the group 
during its earliest years, there are two statements which 
tell of how three members of the Florentine circle, 
Domenico Morelli, Saverio Altamura, and Serafino de 

. Tivoli, went to the Paris World’s Fair in 1855, how they 
returned extolling the “violent chiaroscuro” that they had 
observed in the work of the Barbizon painters and 
Decamps, and how, as a result, the macchia had been 
born.! The impact of Decamps’s work in particular on the 
Florentines is stressed by a contemporary observer and 
friend of the group, Camillo Boito, who wrote: 


In quel torno, l'anno 1855, s'aprì la mostra universale 


di Parigi. Tra gli altri v’ando un pittore ... il De Tivoli; il 


1 Telemaco Signorini, Cose d'arte,” Il Risorgimento, 1874, in Somarè, 
256, and Signorini, 88. 


quale tornò. furiosamente infervorato del Decamps e 
degli altri lumeggiatori francesi. Il Decamps, nelle opere 
del quale il vigore del colorito pareva sproporzionato 
alla breve dimensione de’ quadri, era dai Parigini 
paragonato à un musicien qui jouerait du trombone 
dans un boudoir; ma fatto sta che a Firenze sembrò tra i 

_ giovani che non si potesse ormai più dipingere se non a 
colpi di sole nell’ombra nera. Vennero abolite le 
sfumature, sbandite le mezze tinte.2 


In view of the emphasis that Boito and others place on 
Decamps, it is surprising that this artist's influence — his 
violent chiaroscuro and his characteristic compositional 
and thematic types — is nowhere to be found in the work 
of the Macchiaioli or their circle immediately following the 
events of 1855. The impact of Decamps’s style, in fact, 
does not become apparent in the art of the Florentines un- 


2 Boito, 208-09. 


til as late as 1858-1860, when the work of Signorini in par- 
ticular first displays the emphatic tonal style and thematic 
preferences that are associated with Decamps and that 
were to become typical of the macchia style. 

To what extent the formal qualities and thematic 
preferences that emerged around 1858 in the art of the 
Florentines may have depended upon the direct influence 
and example of Decamps’s work remains an open ques- 
tion, for it has always been difficult for scholars to iden- 
tify the specific channel through which this influence 
would have been transmitted. Clearly, the verbal descrip- 
tions offered by the artists who returned from Paris in 
1855 could not have been enough for younger painters 
like Telemaco Signorini, Vincenzo Cabianca, and 
Cristiano Banti. And prior to their own first trip to Paris in 
1861, these artists, it has been thought, would have had no 
real opportunity to see for themselves the kind of French 
painting that we are told they wished to emulate. Signorini 
himself seems to have anticipated and addressed this ques- 
tion when he cited the Demidoff Collection at S. Donato 
as the source from which the artists who stayed at home in 
1855 derived their first impressions of the “modern” 
French school.3 Yet the significance of this assertion, too, 
has frequently and justifiably been questioned. As early as 
1926, Emilio Cecchi concluded that “the Demidoff argu- 
ment,” as he put it, was of limited usefulness in es- 
tablishing the sources and origins of the macchia style. 
With the aid of a contemporary guidebook, Tullio Dan- 
dolo’s La villa Demidoff a San Donato (Milan, 1863), 
Cecchi determined that the collection had been par- 
ticularly strong in the work of Boucher, Greuze, 
Delaroche, and Delacroix. Other artists mentioned by 
Dandolo included Meissonier, Isabey, Vernet, Ingres, 
Bonington, Calame, Troyon, and also Decamps. From the 
writings of Adriano Cecioni, Cecchi learned that the 
collection had contained a Samson by Decamps, and in the 
catalogue of the Paris sale in 1880 of works from the 
collection, he discovered two sepia drawings by Decamps, 
described as Vedute d'Orient. But there was “nothing 
else,” he declared, “by the artists who were supposed to 
have had the greatest influence on our painters.’”4 

Although the Demidoff Collection contained far more 
work by Decamps than Cecchi suspected, his conclusions 
regarding the significance of the collection for the initial 


+ Signorini, “Il Caffè Michelangiolo,” Gazzettino delle arti del disegno 
(No. 22, Florence, June 15, 1867), repr., ed. Alberto Maria Fortuna, 
Florence, 1968, 175. See also Signorini, 117-18. 

Signorini’s father, the artist Giovanni Signorini (1808-1862), had 
painted some frescoes in the Villa Demidoff at S. Donato, a factor that 
may have contributed to Signorini’s familiarity with the collections there 
(see Vitali, 117, n. 3). 


4Emilio Cecchi, Pittura italiana dell'Ottocento (Ist ed., Milan, 1926), 
Milan, 1946, 71-72. See also Mario Giardelli, Silvestro Lega, Milan, 1965, 
45-46. 


5 Adolphe Moreau, Decamps et son oeuvre, Paris, 1869. For specific page 
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development of the Macchiaioli were nevertheless essen- 
tially correct. Catalogues of five additional sales from the 
collection, held in Paris between 1863 and 1870, reveal six- 
teen specific works by Decamps that would have been 
available to the Macchiaioli at S. Donato. Although the 
present whereabouts of many of these is unknown, 
descriptions of them in an early catalogue raisonné of 
Decamps’s work allow us to judge their limited relevance 
to the work and to the interests of the Macchiaioli during 
the late 1850's. Of the sixteen, for example, one was a 
biblical scene, seven were watercolors, and five were 
satiric scenes that employed monkeys as protagonists — 
very little here indeed that could have inspired in the 
Macchiaioli their taste for violent chiaroscuro and contem- 
porary genre. 

That the work of Decamps must nevertheless have had 
a direct influence on the Macchiaioli is made manifest by 
the work of several of these Florentine painters, par- 
ticularly during the years between 1858 and 1860. In the 
following pages, I shall support this contention, first by 
tracing the emergence of Decamps’s influence in a par- 
ticular group of pictures by Signorini from this period, 
and then by suggesting a source through which significant 
examples of Decamps’s work were likely to have been ac- 
cessible to the Macchiaioli at this time. 


Although some of the future Macchiaioli had begun to 
experiment with the procedures of plein-air sketching as 
early as 1854,¢ it was apparently not until after 1855, with 
the return of De Tivoli and Altamura from Paris, that these 
activities among them began to acquire a specific focus. 
Following the lead of Altamura in particular, one of our 
sources tells us, the young Florentines then began 
“assisting themselves with the black mirror, which 
decolors the multicolored aspect of nature, thereby per- 
mitting the artist to grasp more readily the totality of the 
chiaroscuro, the macchia.”” Bent now upon discovering 
the macchia — the tonal arrangement or “effect” of their 
work — directly in the “effect” of nature’s light, these art- 
ists initially carried over into their plein-air experiments 
some of the characteristics of the studio-painted bozzetto 
d’invenzione ad olio, an academic exercise that they had all 
earlier been trained to use in the preparation of their 
studio compositions. Designed to establish the chiaroscuro 


references and descriptions of works in this catalogue, see below, Appen- 
dix I. Unfortunately, the more recent checklist of Decamps's works, 
published by Dewey F. Mosby (Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps, 1803-1860, 
2 vols., New York, Garland Press, 1977), provides no additional informa- 
tion that would help us to identify the works that were originally at 5. 
Donato. 


s Signorini, “Cronologia autobiografica,” in Somarè, 268. Under the year 
1854, he made the following note: “Miei studi dal vero con Borrani.” 


7 Broude trans. of Diego Martelli, “Romanticismo e Realismo nelle arti 
rappresentative,” I] corriere italiano, February 21, 1895, in Scritti d'arte 
di Diego Martelli, ed. Antonio Boschetto, Florence, 1952, 204. 
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1 Telemaco Signorini, Il Merciaio della Spezia, bozzetto, 1858. 
Milan, private collection (photo: Alinari) 





2 Signorini, I! Merciaio della Spezia, 1858-59. Whereabouts 
unknown 


effect of a projected work, the distribution and arrange- 
ment of its major tonal masses, these studio bozzetti, like 
the early plein-air efforts of the Macchiaioli, were charac- 
terized by a limited range of sharply juxtaposed tones, a 
reductive approach to the description of form, and a 
relatively “painterly” method of execution.® 

Earliest among the extant and securely dated plein-air 
studies executed by a Macchiaiolo in this broad tonal man- 
ner is Telemaco Signorini’s I} Merciaio della Spezia (Fig. 
1). Painted in La Spezia during the summer of 1858, as 
Dario Durbe has recently and convincingly shown, this 
study was then used by Signorini as the tonal and com- 
positional basis for a larger finished picture, which he ex- 
hibited the next spring, at the Florentine Promotrice of 
1859 (Fig. 2).? Historically important as a very early exam- 
ple of the macchia style pressed into the service of a con- 
temporary subject, this picture is also of special interest to 
us because it marks the earliest appearance in the art of the 
Macchiaioli of a subject that was to become popular 
among them and that was closely associated with the 
oeuvre of Decamps: the picturesque market or street 
scene, reminiscent of the Italianate or orientalizing genre 
subjects for which the French artist was well known in his 
day. Although other pictures in this genre may already 
have been projected by Signorini as a result of his Spezia 
sojourn of 1858, the exhibition record would suggest that 
only the Merciaio was undertaken or completed before the 
spring of 1859, when the events of the Risorgimento sud- 
denly interrupted Signorini’s development in this mode. 

On May 5, 1859, hardly a week after Piedmont had 
declared war on Austria, Signorini enlisted in an artillery 
unit which, after some delay, headed north toward the bat- 
tlefields of Lombardy, arriving at Goito in early July, a few 
days before the signing of the Peace of Villafranca.!° Dur- 
ing the following days, Signorini’s unit stopped at 
Calcinato and Solferino, where the artist executed draw- 
ings based upon eyewitness accounts of the recent military 
action as well as rapid pencil sketches of the battle sites 
themselves.11 Discharged officially on October 19, 1859,12 
Signorini spent the following winter of 1859-1860 in Flor- 
ence. There, in response to a growing demand for pictures 
dealing with patriotic themes in general and the recent 
military victories in particular, Signorini now devoted him- 
self to the preparation of works dealing with the events and 
locales of the campaign of 1859. Two of these appeared 
among the five paintings that Signorini exhibited in the 


8 See Broude, esp. 141-60. 

? Durbè, 1976, 76. 

18 Durbè, 1969, 19-20. 

u Durbè, 1969, Nos. 66, 70, 71. 
12 Durbé, 1969, 20. 


3 Signorini, L’Artiglieria 
toscana a Montechiaro, 
1859-1860. Valdagno, 
Marzotto Collection 
(photo: Mari) 


spring at the Florentine Promotrice of 1860.13 The smaller 
of the two, entitled Alto di granatieri toscani a Calcinato, 
was apparently based on a drawing that Signorini had ex- 
ecuted on the spot in July of 185914 and developed later in 
at least one painted studio sketch during the winter of 
1859-1860.15 For the second and larger of these two pic- 
tures dealing with military subjects, L’Artiglieria toscana a 
Montechiaro salutata dai francesi feriti a Solferino (Fig. 3), 
no drawings from the previous summer are known. A 
small, studio-executed bozzetto ad olio for this work, 
however, dating from the winter of 1859-1860 (Fig. 4),1¢ 
demonstrates Signorini’s continuing adherence to the 
standard academic sketching procedures employed during 
the period for the development and preparation of a large 
studio composition. Stylistically, however, in the extreme 
abruptness of its tonal transitions, the exceptional fluidity 
and energy of its execution, and the resultant immediacy 
of its impact, this studio bozzetto by Signorini already 
goes well beyond what was normally achieved by painters 
in the handling of this already rather loose and personal 
mode of studio sketching. This development in Signorini’s 
sketching style is one that may certainly be related to the 
impetus of the artist's plein-air sketching experience at La 
Spezia in the summer of 1858. However, when his 


33 The Esposizione Solenne della Società Promotrice for the year 1860 
opened in Florence on April 30 (see the announcement in the Monitore 
toscano, April 24, 1860, 3) and closed on June 10 (Monitore toscano, May 
27, 1860, 4). According to the catalogue, Signorini exhibited the follow- 
ing five works: No. 20, Alto di Granatieri toscani a Calcinatello presso 
Brescia; No. 25, La Primavera: No. 27, Campagna presso il Forte dei 
Marmi a Seravezza; No. 38, Il ritorno dalla capitale; No. 142, 
L’Artiglieria toscana a Montechiaro salutata dai francesi feriti a 
Solferino. 


4 Durbè, 1969, No. 70. 








4 Signorini, L’Artiglieria toscana a Montechiaro, bozzetto, 1859- 
1860. Whereabouts unknown 


bozzetto for the Artiglieria is compared with the full-scale 
completed canvas, the degree to which Signorini now 
carries the bold contrasts and simplifications of the 
sketching style into his finished work is remarkable, es- 
pecially in contrast to the still somewhat restrained tonal 
treatment and execution of the Merciaio, which he com- 
pleted only one year earlier (cf. Fig. 2). 


18 Today in the Corbetta Collection, Vimercate. For a color ill., see Mario 
Borgiotti, {| genio dei Macchiaioli, Milan, 1964, 1, pl 9. The finished 
painting, shown during the spring of 1860 in Florence, was exhibited 
again shortly afterward in Milan, where it was purchased by the Societa 
degli Artisti e Patriottica. It is illustrated under the title Bivacco in the 
catalogue of the Society's collection: La quadreria della Società degli Ar- 
tisti e Patriottica di Milano, Milan, 1925, xuv. 


te Provenance: from the sale of Signorini’s studio. See Ojetti, No. 330, pl. 
XIV. 
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5 Signorini, Cimitero di Solferino, 1860. Whereabouts unknown 





6 Signorini, Fontana alla Spezia, 1860. Florence, Galleria d'Arte 
Moderna (photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, Florence) 


17 Cecioni, 162. The painting was promptly purchased by no less a per- 
sonage than the newly arrived representative of the King in Tuscany, the 
Prince of Carignano (see the Monitore toscano, June 8, 1860, 4). It passed 
subsequently into the hands of General Baron Edoardo Nasi of Turin and 
then into the collection of Gaetano Marzotto of Valdagno. See the 
catalogue of the latter's collection: I Maestri italiani dell'Ottocento nella 
raccolta Marzotto, ed. E. Somarè, Milan, 1937, No. 177, pl. 50. 


1 The trip is described by Signorini in his autobiographical notes under 
the year 1860 (Somaré, Signorini, 269); also by Cecioni, 161-62. 


18 Ojetti, No. 301, pl. IC. 


2 On the dating of this sojourn, see Durbè, 1976, 85-86. A more accurate 
indication of the trip's duration than the letter of July 18 from Gelati that 
Durbé cites here would be another letter, from Borrani and Pointeau, 
which is addressed to Signorini at La Spezia and dated “21 luglio 1860” 
(Carteggio Signorini, Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, box 1). 





Despite its extraordinary technical boldness, Signorini’s 
L’Artiglieria toscana a Montechiaro was well received at 
the Florentine Promotrice of 1860, by virtue, principally, 
as Cecioni would later remark, of its patriotic theme.!” En- 
couraged by the positive reception that his military pic- 
tures had enjoyed and possibly with the intention of 
gathering more material for future efforts in this vein, 
Signorini left Florence, probably late in the spring of 1860, 
to revisit the battlefields that he had first seen with his ar- 
tillery squad during the previous summer.!* Armed this 
time with oil paint, he made several rapid studies of sites 
in the countryside around Solferino (e.g., Fig. 5),1° apply- 
ing once again to the problem of plein-air sketching the 
exceptionally loose and vivid tonal technique that he had 
further developed in his studio sketches of the previous 
winter. Increasing notably in vigor and intensity, 
Signorini’s activities in this vein reached their culmination 
in studies that he executed once again at La Spezia. Arriv- 
ing there early in July, he was joined around the 10th of 
the month by his friends Cabianca and Banti, and there 
they worked together for a period of at least two weeks, 
until late in July of 1860.2° Typical of the tonal studies that 
Signorini painted here, studies long acknowledged to be 
among the most daring and spontaneous ever executed by 
the Macchiaioli, is the Fontana alla Spezia (Fig. 6). It is a 
tiny sketch, no bigger than four by five inches, and at first 
glance, it might be mistaken for a total abstraction. Here, 
limiting himself to just a few shades of black and white, 
Signorini succeeded in capturing his tonal impression of a 
scene with a few broad strokes, swiftly and spontaneously 
recording his perception as a flattened and simplified con- 
figuration of vivid sunlight and shadow. 

After his return to Florence, in the fall and winter of 
1860, Signorini painted two major pictures that were 
based on his Spezia experiences and sketches. The first of 
these, in order of public presentation, is the painting that 
he exhibited the following spring, at the Florentine 
Promotrice of 1861, under the title Pescivendole a Lerici 
nel Golfo di Spezia (Fig. 7).21 Later, probably in late April 
of 1861, on the way to Paris for the first time with his 
friends Cabianca and Banti, Signorini stopped at Turin 
and exhibited there, reportedly amid great controversy, a 
painting entitled /] quartiere degli Israeliti a Venezia. 


21 The Promotrice exhibition of 1861 opened in Florence on April 3 and 
closed on May 10 (see announcements in the Monitore toscano, March 8, 
1861, 3, and March 31, 1861, 4). In addition to the Pescivendole, 
Signorini exhibited three other works: L’Inverno, Avanzi del palazzo di 
Catullo, and Cacciata degli austriaci dalla borgata di Solferino (see the list 
compiled by Signorini: “Quadri di mio padre Giovanni, di mio fratello 
Egisto e miei, esposti alla Società Promotrice de Belle Arti di Firenze dal 
1845 al 1894,” in Bacci, 203). 


2 In an autobiographical letter of 1892, addressed to the President of the 
Accademia di B. A. di Firenze, Signorini wrote: “Nel 1861 fui a Torino 
dove esposi il Ghetto di Venezia che fu il piu sovversivo dei miei dipinti, 
per eccesso di chiaroscuro, e sollevò in Torino le più clamorose 
polemiche” (Vitali, 113). See also the testimony of Cecioni, 162, and 
Boito, 209, 


Referred to also in the literature as Il Ghetto di Venezia 
and identifiable as a work that has come down to us today 
with the title Una giornata di sole alla Spezia (Fig. 8),2 this 
important painting was based on a tonal sketch that 
Signorini had painted en plein air at La Spezia in the sum- 
mer of 1860 (Fig. 9)24 and also on a second, somewhat 
more detailed study (Fig. 10),2 that he probably painted 
back in the studio during the following winter as an inter- 
mediate step in the preparation of the final work. 
What these pictures and the earlier Merciaio della 
Spezia have in common, aside from their origins in obser- 
vations and tonal studies initiated at La Spezia, is their 
treatment of a type of exotic, street-market genre scene 
that had previously been popularized by the French artist, 
Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps. Although these vividly tonal 
pictures certainly substantiate the important stylistic as 
well as thematic impact that Decamps’s work must have 
had upon the Macchiaioli during this period, it is 
nevertheless still difficult to identify the immediate chan- 
nels through which this influence would have come. Let us 
turn, for example, to the Demidoff Collection, the only 
known source from which examples of Decamps’s work 
would have been available to Signorini at this time. Of the 
paintings by Decamps in this collection, the only one that 
dealt directly with this type of street-market theme, the 
Marchand d'oranges now in the Louvre, was a work that 
was acquired by Anatole Demidoff in mid-March of 
1861,27 too late to have had any influence on Signorini’s 
conception of the Spezia pictures. The only Demidoff pic- 
ture by Decamps that may in fact have been relevant to 
Signorini’s work at the time was a watercolor recorded un- 
der two titles: Le Pouilleux and Les Petits Mendiants (pres- 
ent whereabouts unknown). According to the description 
in the 1869 catalogue raisonné of Decamps’s work by 
Adolphe Moreau, this was a picture that featured a group- 
ing of figures along the steps of a large stairway, a com- 
positional device that is perhaps echoed in the ascending 


23 See Durbé-(1969, 23), who sums up the argument succinctly and con- 
vincingly. Proposed also, independently, in my unpublished dissertation 
of 1967 (Broude, 27). 


u Ojetti, No. 53, pl crv. 
25 Ojetti, No. 329, pl. cxn 


26 There also exists a drawing of the composition in a state that closely 
resembles the second bozzetto (Durbé, 1969, No. 81 and p. 23). 


27 1t was purchased at the sale of the Joseph Fau Collection, March 16, 
1861 (Moreau, 204). 
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arrangement of the figures in Signorini’s Merciaio (Fig. 
2).28 

Beyond the limited confines of the Demidoff Collection, 
however, far closer prototypes for the Spezia pictures may 
be found in Decamps’s oeuvre as a whole. A comparison, 
in particular, of Signorini’s I! Ghetto di Venezia (Fig. 8) 
with an earlier work of the same general thematic type by 
Decamps, Une Rue de Smyrne (Fig. 11),?° is instructive, 
for it reveals several striking stylistic and structural 
similarities. In each picture, the composition has been 
based upon intense contrasts of bright sunlight and deep 
shadow, contrasts that the artist has manipulated to create 
a series of very strong, rectilinear spatial patterns. In each, 
we are invited to look through a darkened archway (a 
rounded arch, as in Decamps’s picture, appears in 
Signorini’s first study; see Fig. 9), into a sunlit space 
beyond; we are led further into depth over a complex of 
stairs and bridges, flanked by crowded buildings, to a 
narrow, winding alley, which disappears into the distance 
slightly right of center. And in each, to complete the com- 
position, picturesquely costumed figures are deftly dis- 
tributed throughout the space; some are brightly il- 
luminated by the sunlight, while others melt into the 
shadows or stand out sharply as darkened silhouettes 
against the sun-drenched walls. So similar, indeed, are 
these two pictures, both in form and in content, that the 
possibility of direct influence inevitably suggests itself. 
This possibility is in fact made plausible by the following, 
related circumstances. 

During the period when Signorini’s I Ghetto di Venezia 
was conceived and executed, Decamps’s earlier picture, 
Une Rue de Smyrne, was part of a small but interesting 
collection of early nineteenth-century French painting, a 
collection that was sold at auction in Paris on January 11, 
1862 (for a list of the contents, see Appendix II below). 
The “Prince T*****”’ who is designated by the sale 
catalogue as the owner of the collection was identified, as 


28 “Jis sont assis sur les marches d'un grand escalier; l’un d'eux tient sur 
ses genoux la tête de son camarade” (Moreau, 255). 


2 See Jean Guiffrey, La Collection Thomy-Thiéry au Musée du Louvre, 
Paris, 1903, No. 2827. Though still the property of the Louvre, the 
painting has been in deposit since 1954 with the Grande Chancellerie de 
la Légion d'Honneur, and was therefore not listed in the Sterling- 
Adhémar catalogue of 1958 (information courtesy of Mme. Sylvie 
Béguin, Chef du Service d'Étude et de Documentation, Musée du 
Louvre). 
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7 Signorini, Pescivendole a Lerici nel Golfo di Spezia, 1860-61. 
Milan, private collection (photo: Alinari) 








9 Signorini, Una Giornata di sole alla Spezia, 1860. 
Whereabouts unknown 





8 Signorini, Il Ghetto di Venezia, 1860-61. Private collection 10 Signorini, Una Giornata di sole alla Spezia, 1860-61. For- 
(formerly Milan, Galleria Sacerdoti) (photo: Perotti) merly Rome, La Rocca Collection (photo: Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie, Rome) 





11 Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps, Une Rue de Smyrne, ca. 1835- 
1845, Paris, Musée du Louvre (photo: Bulloz) 


early as Moreau’s 1869 catalogue raisonné, as a “Prince 
Troubetzkoy.”2° A more precise identification of this 
collector presents a crucial problem for Macchiaioli 
scholarship, since a prince of the Troubetzkoy house, 
Prince Peter Troubetzkoy, did in fact reside in Florence for 
a period during the late 1850's as a member of the Russian 
Consulate there. And in that capacity, unavoidably, he 
would have been part of the social circle that gravitated 
around the Russian nobleman, Anatole Demidoff, at S. 
Donato. 


% See Moreau, 205. Also, Guiffrey, No. 2827, and Frits Lugt, Repertoire 
des catalogues des ventes publiques, troisième période, 1861-1900, The 
Hague, 1964, No. 26513. 

Efforts to determine which of the many 19th-century princes of the 
Troubetzkoy house was the owner of this collection have proved incon- 
clusive. Contemporary accounts of the sale provide no clues to the collec- 
tor's identity (see, eg., Philippe Burty in the Chronique des arts et de la 
curiosité, Paris, January 5, 1862, 1, and January 19, 1862, 1). The records 
of M, Escribe, Commissaire-Priseur for the Troubetzkoy sale, traced to 
the present-day firm of Picard-Ader in Paris, have not survived (infor- 
mation courtesy of Maitre Ader of Picard-Ader). Thomy-Thiéry, the last 
private owner of Une Rue de Smyrne, has left no archive concerning his 
collection (information courtesy of Marie-Thérése de Forges, Conser- 
vateur au Département des Peintures, Musée du Louvre). And, finally, 
inguiries to descendants of the Troubetzkoy house and to the Russian 
Nobility Associations of France and America have also borne no fruit. 
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Prince Peter Troubetzkoy, mentioned in history books 
today only as the father of two turn-of-the-century artists, 
the painter, Peter (b. 1864), and the sculptor, Paul (b. 
1866), was born in Toulchin, in Russia, in 1822.31 As a 
youth, he was a page at the court of the Czar in St 
Petersburg, and was then attached to the Russian Em- 
bassy, first in Constantinople and from 1855 in Italy. Ac- 
cording to the records of the Russian Foreign Office, he 
was in Florence after 1857, and in 1862 he left the Foreign 
Service altogether.2? In Florence during the early 1860's he 
met and decided to marry Ada Winans, an American who 
had come to Florence to study music.3 As a result of this 
marriage, which would have been viewed, no doubt, as ill- 
advised, Troubetzkoy, whose name is conspicuously ab- 
sent from subsequent family genealogies, may have found 
himself in financial difficulty. The sale of the collection of 
“Prince T*****” held in Paris early in 1862 coincides with, 
and may be related to this period in the life of Peter 
Troubetzkoy, who renounced his diplomatic position at 
precisely this time. Troubetzkoy is recorded once again in 
St. Petersburg in 1863, a trip probably undertaken in or- 
der to settle his affairs, for he then returned to Italy, to set- 
tle permanently with his bride at Intra in the lake region of 
northern Italy. There, during the following decades, the 
Troubetzkoys were known as friends and supporters of 
some of Milan’s leading painters, including Ranzoni and 
Cremona. 35 

It is tempting to speculate that Peter Troubetzkoy was 
indeed the owner of the small collection that included Une 
Rue de Smyrne and other pictures by Decamps, and that 
this collection was available to Signorini and his friends in 
Florence sometime after 1857. Such a hypothesis, cer- 
tainly, would help explain far more than just the 
similarities between Une Rue de Smyrne and Signorini’s I 
Ghetto di Venezia. It would also help explain the sudden 
emergence at this time, not only in Signorini’s work but 
also in that of Vincenzo Cabianca (e.g., Fig. 12), of an un- 
usually strong chiaroscuro style reminiscent of Decamps 
as well as a sudden taste for picturesque and exoticized 
genre of the type in which Decamps specialized. The 


(For their help in pursuing these avenues, I am indebted to Mme. Denyse 
Bérend of Paris, Mlle. M. Mainjonet of the Bibliothèque Nationale, and 
Mr. Sergius Yakobson, former Chief of the Slavic and Central European 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 

#See the biographical notes written by Troubetzkoy's third son, 
Luigi, in Paolo Troubetzkoy nel Museo di Pallanza, Milan, 1952, 9. 

#2 Fam grateful to Professor Victor Lasareff of the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences, who graciously obtained for me this information regarding the 
career of Prince Peter Troubetzkoy. 

3 Troubetzkoy, 9. The date of 1863, which is given here for the arrival of 
Peter Troubetzkoy in Italy (‘quando la capitale era a Firenze” [sic]}, is 
contradicted by the records of the Russian Foreign Office cited above, 
and may safely be discounted. 

3 See above, n. 32. 

35 Troubetzkoy, 10ff, 
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Troubetzkoy Collection contained other works by 
Decamps that would have been relevant in this respect. 
These include a painting entitled Bohémiens (unidentified; 
whereabouts unknown) and a drawing entitled Albanaise 
revenant de la fontaine. The latter is described by Moreau 
as follows: “Elle est vue de face, portant son enfant sur 
l'épaule; au fond à gauche, près d'une fontaine, un 
groupe de femmes.” Similar motifs were sought out at La 
Spezia by Signorini, who painted a small study of the 
fountain at La Spezia, discussed above (Fig. 6), and a 
finished picture entitled Le acquaiole di Spezia 
(whereabouts unknown), which he exhibited at the 
Promotrice of 1862.37 A painting by Cabianca, entitled 
Donne alla fonte, also dates from this period. 

The proposal outlined above may also shed light on 
Signorini’s insistence upon the important role that the S. 
Donato collection played in the early development of the 
Macchiaioli, even though the contents of that collection, 
as reconstructed by later scholarship, fail fully to substan- 
tiate his claim. Here, the connections between Peter 
Troubetzkoy and Anatole Demidoff, as well as the long- 
standing relationship between the Troubetzkoy and 
Demidoff families, could provide the missing link. 
Though in decline during the 1850's as a center of 
fashionable social and artistic life in Tuscany, S. Donato, 
which had earlier received and entertained the Czar and 
his court, including members of the Troubetzkoy family, 
would still have extended a similar courtesy to Prince Peter 
Troubetzkoy, who arrived as the Czar's representative at 
the end of the decade.?? Troubetzkoy may in fact have 
been a guest at S. Donato during some or all of his stay in 
Florence (in which case his small collection would have 
been housed with that of his host in the private galleries to 
which we know the Macchiaioli had access), or perhaps he 
merely joined Demidoff’s social circle. But in either case it 
is likely that the same connections that had permitted local 
artists to visit the Demidoff Collection sometime after 
1855 would also have afforded them an opportunity to 
view the forty examples of the “modern French school” 


3% Moreau, 249. 
37 Bacci, 203. 
3 Durbè, 1976, 85. 


» In 1824, in fact, Count Nicholas Demidoff (1773-1828) had himself 
held the post of Russian Ambassador in Florence, and it was during this 
period that he began to build the Villa 5. Donato (for biographical data 
on the Demidoff family, see Catalogo dell'arredamento della Villa 
Demidoff, Pratolino, Florence: Sotheby's, April, 1969, ix, 93, 97 and 
101). In 1840, his son, Prince Anatole Demidoff (1813-1870) was married 
to Princess Mathilde, daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
and the court that they held at S. Donato during the early 1840's was 
reputed to be even more splendid and brilliant than that of the Grand 
Duke at the Palazzo Pitti (see, e.g., the interesting watercolor, Un ballo in 
costume a Villa San Donato nel 1844 [Catalogo dell'arredamento, 200- 
01], where, incidentally, several members of the Troubetzkoy family are 
depicted among the distinguished guests there assembled). In 1845, 
however, the marriage between Napoleon’s niece and the eccentric Prince 





12 Vincenzo Cabianca, Avanzi della Chiesa di S. Pietro in 
Portovenere, 1860. Milan, private collection (photo: Alinari) 


that may have arrived in Florence with this new Russian 
ambassador. 

As a supplement to the works already at S. Donato, the 
Troubetzkoy Collection, with its impressive examples of 
Decamps’s facility with chiaroscuro as well as its selection 
of the smaller animal and landscape studies of Rosa 
Bonheur, Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, Troyon, and others, 
can help us to understand how it might indeed have been, 
as Signorini stated, that the Florentine painters who had 
not yet been abroad by the late 1650's “si erano fatti un 
idea del movimento moderno dell’ arte, visitando la galleria 
Demidoff a San Donato.” For Signorini in particular, the 
works by Decamps in the Troubetzkoy Collection would 
have been especially inspirational, perhaps triggering the 
Italian artist’s first truly bold experiments with that 
emphatically tonal mode of painting which would soon 
become known as “the macchia.” 4 

The American University 
Washington, DC 20016 


Demidoff was annulled by the Czar at the lady's request, and upon the 
departure of Mathilde (whom Piero Bargeilini credits with having in- 
itiated ‘’la vita intellettuale” in Florence), the social decline of S. Donato, 
once the “piccola Parigi fiorentina,” began (Piero Bargellini, La splendida 
storia di Firenze, in, Florence, 1964, 252-57). In 1863, Prince Anatole left 
S. Donato, and lived in Paris until his death in 1870, at which time his 
heir, Paul Demidoff, assumed the Tuscan title, Prince of 5. Donato. In 
the same year, Prince Paul was married to the Princess Helena 
Troubetzkoy. Shortly thereafter, he bought the property at Pratolino, 
former site of the Medici Villa, converting the former pages’ quarters into 
the Villa Demidoff, and in 1880, the property at S. Donato was sold 
(Catalogo dell'arredamento, ix). 

40 Signorini, 117-18. 

4t On the nature of the macchia esthetic, from the point of view of the art- 
ists and of contemporary critics during the early 1860's, see Norma F. 
Broude, “The Macchiaioli: Effect and Expression in Nineteenth-Century 
Florentine Painting,” Art Bulletin, uu, March, 1970, 11-20. 


Appendix I 


Works by Decamps in the Demidoff Collection 
at S. Donato 


Following are auction catalogue citations of works by Decamps 
sold by Demidoff in Paris in five sales between 1863 and 1870. 
These are correlated with descriptions from the 1869 catalogue 
raisonné of Decamps’s work by A. Moreau. 


I Collection Anatole Demidoff, Galerie San Donato. Sale: Paris, 
Hôtel Drouot, Jan. 13-16, 1863 (Catalogue des tableaux, 
aquarelles, tabatières, armure de parade faisant partie d'une des 
principales galeries de l'Europe). 


Samson combattant les Philistins 

Toile. H. 82 c; L. 1 m. 20 c. 

Le Samson fut acquis par S.A.R. le duc d'Orléans en 1834 et 

vendu à la vente de S.A.R. madame la duchesse d'Orléans en 

1853. 
(Adolphe Moreau, Decamps et son oeuvre, Paris, 1869, 196: 
Samson combattant les Philistins, 83cm X 1m, 23cm; Jan. 13, 
1863, Demidoff Sale; Apr. 5, 1869, E. Fould Sale [sold to F. 
Bischoffsheim]; p. 71, No. 25, engraved repro. Desmadryl and 
Berthoud, pub. L'Artiste, 11, 1836, description: “Au premier 
plan, Samson, armé de la mâchoire d'âne, lutte contre un 
groupe de soldats; au second plan, des hommes qui lui lancent 
des flèches; dans le fond, une ville entourée de hautes mon- 
tagnes”; mentioned by Cecioni, 163.) 

Seigneur turc et sa favorite 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 239: La Promenade, watercolor, 22cm X 27cm: “Un 
cavalier turc, vêtu d'un manteau rouge, monté sur un cheval 
bai, escorte une jeune femme qui porte une robe jaune et rouge 
et monte un cheval blanc; deux chiens les suivent: fond de 
montagnes”; fully signed, on right; Mar. 12, 1839, B. Sale; 
Jan. 13, 1863, Demidoff Sale [bought by M. le Duc de 
Galiéra.]) 

Une Cdalisque 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 240: Odalisque, watercolor, 43cm X 36cm: “Elle est 
debout, vue de profil, la tête tournée à gauche, appuyée sur le 
bord d'une croisée ouverte; elle excite une perruche contre un 
singe suspendu à une corde”; fully signed, in middle, on a 
step: Jan. 27, 1840, Dubois Sale; Jan. 13, 1863, Demidoff Sale 
[bought by M. le Marquis d’Hertfort.]) 

Matelcts italiens 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 240: Pêcheurs napolitains jouant aux cartes, water- 
color, 30cm X 45cm: “Ils sont assis au tour d'une table; près 
d'eux, à gauche, une jeune fille caresse un chien; à droite, un 
chat”; Jan. 27, 1840, Dubois Sale; Jan. 13, 1863, Demidoff 
Sale [bought by M. Durand-Ruel]; Dec. 17, 1868, Comte de X 
Sale [under the title Matelots catalans.]) 

Le Pouilleux 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 255: Les Petits Mendiants, watercolor, 37cm X 
47cm: “Ils sont assis sur les marches d'un grand escalier; l’un 
d'eux tient sur ses genoux la tête de son camarade”: fully 
signed, on right, on the wall; Mar. 12, 1839, B. Sale; Jan. 13, 
1862 Demidoff Sale [under the title Le Pouilleux, bought by 
M. Goldschmidt.]) 

Un Pauvre Espagnol 

Aquarelle. 
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(Moreau, 263: Mendiant espagnol, watercolor, 41cm X 33 cm: 
“Un vieux mendiant est assis sur un banc, l'oeil couvert d'un 
bandeau, la chemise entr'ouverte laissant voir la poitrine: près 
de lui, une besace, un bâton et une gourde; à ses pieds, un petit 
enfant qui mange”; Jan. 13, 1863, Demidoff Sale [bought by 
M. Delavigne.}) 

Le Concert 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 235: Le Concert, watercolor, 38cm X 61cm: “Trois 
singes font de la musique sur un tréteau, devant une foule 
d’autres singes; l'un, assis au centre, joue du violon; l’autre, 
debout, souffle dans une clarinette; un troisième, à leurs pieds, 
joue du binion; un petit singe, monté sur une grosse caisse, bat 
des cymbales”; fully signed, in center, with the number 45 on 
a wall; Jan. 13, 1863, Demidoff Sale.) 

La Dispute au cabaret 

Aquarelle. 
(Moreau, 235: La Dispute au cabaret, watercolor, 40cm X 
61cm: “Cing singes boivent assis devant une table: l’un d'eux 
déjà échauffé par le vin, s'apprête à jeter un broc à la tête de 
son camarade, qui voudrait relever les cartes éparses sur la 
table et sur le sol; derrière eux, des femmes armées de balais”; 

fully signed, on left, with the number 45 repeated twice, in 

foreground on a pot and on back wall, on right; Jan. 13, 1863, 

Demidoff Sale [bought by M. Reinach.]) 


H Collection Prince Demidoff, Galerie San Donato. Sale: Paris, 
Hôtel Drouot, Feb. 26, 1863 (Catalogue des tableaux modernes), 


Le Marchand d'oranges 
(Moreau, 204: Le Marchand d'oranges, 47cm X 69cm: “Il est 
assis dans sa boutique, les jambes croisées; près de lui une 
femme tient un enfant par la main; à droite, un chien couché”: 
fully signed, on left, on a door; Mar. 16, 1861, Joseph Fau Sale 
{bought by M. le Prince Demidoff]; Feb. 26, 1863, Demidoff 
Sale [bought by M. Rodron.]) 

Collection: Louvre 

Les Singes cuisiniers 
(Moreau, 188: Les Singes cuisiniers, 66cm X 90cm; Feb. 26, 
1863, Demidoff Sale [bought by M. Rodron]; p. 132, No. 19, 
wood-engraved repro. Bocourt and Sotain, pub. in Gazette des 
beaux-arts, Feb. 1, 1862; p. 91, No. 13, lithograph repro. de 
Frey, pub. in L'Artiste, x, 1835.) 

Chasse dans les Pyrénées 
(Moreau, 179: Chasse dans les Pyrénées, 40cm X 32em: May 
5, 1860 —; Feb. 26, 1863, Demidoff Sale [bought by M. le 
Marquis du Lau]; p. 122, No. 113, lithograph repro. E. Le 
Roux entitled Paysage: “Effet de soleil couchant. Au premier 
plan, un chasseur tire un oiseau qui s'envole devant lui; au 
fond, sur un chemin montueux qu'ombragent de grands ar- 
bres, galope un cavalier.) 


HI Collection P. Demidoff. Sale: Paris, Hôtel Drouot, Feb. 3, 
1868 (Catalogue des tableaux modernes et anciens). 


Bâcheronnes 
(Moreau, p. 219: Bacheronne dans la forêt, 5icm X 45cm: 
“Elle s'avance, un fagot sur le dos, suivie d'un petit garçon; au 
fond, deux femmes dans l'ombre”; fully signed, 1850; May 
25, 1864, Demidoff Sale; withdrawn; Feb. 3, 1868, Demidoff 
Sale.) 

Marine: Effet de soleil couchant 
(Moreau, 222: Marine — Esquisse, 23cm X 39cm: “Effet de 
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soleil couchant. Une falaise noire, à gauche, au pied de laquelle 
la mer se brise”; signed D. C. on left; Feb. 3, 1868, Demidoff 
Sale [bought by M. Rodron.]) 


IV Collections de San Donato. Sale: Paris, Hôtel Drouot, Feb. 
21, 22, 1870 (Première Vente: Tableaux de l'école moderne). 


Chiens de chasse 

Toile. H. 21 c; L. 32 c. 

Acquis en 1856 

Trois chiens courants sont arrêtés au milieu d'un bois; le 
chasseur, coiffé d’un chapeau de feutre rond, se penche sur 
eux et cherche à les découpler. Paysage d'hiver. 


V Collections de San Donato. Sale: Paris, Hôtel Drouot, Mar. 
8-10, 1870 (Quatrième Vente: Aquarelles, dessins, pastels et 
miniatures), 


Le Dentiste 

Dessin au crayon de couleur, daté 1840. H. 34 c.; L. 48 c. Trois 
singes, le dentiste, son client et un serviteur. 

Le Barbier 

Dessin au crayon de couleur, daté 1840. H. 34 c.; L. 48 c. Trois 
singes, le barbier, son client et un apprenti. 


Appendix II 


Catalogue de Tableaux et Dessins Modernes 
Composant le Cabinet du Prince T(roubetzkoy) 
_.. Vente... Paris, Hôtel Drouot, 11 janvier 1862. 
M. Escribe, Commissaire-Priseur; M. F. Petit, 
Expert. 


Désignation des Tableaux et Dessins: 


1. BARYE. Une Panthére. (Aquarelle.) 

2. DE BEAUMONT (Edouard). Un jour d'hiver. (Aqua- 
relle.) 

3. DE BEAUMONT (Edouard). Un jour d'été. (Aquarelle.) 

4. ROSA BONHEUR. Vaches au Paturage. (H. 59 c. L. 80 c.) 

5. ROSA BONHEUR. Vache et son Veau. Paysage; effet de 
brouillard (H. 16 c. L. 22 c.) 

6. BONINGTON. Bateau de Pêcheur. (H. 14 c. L. 19 c.) 

7. BRASCASSAT. Vache suisse, paturage du canton de 
Fribourg (H. 47 c. L. 63 c.) 

8. BRILLOUIN. Avant l'audience. (H. 20 c. L. 15 c.) 

9. CABAT, Mare près la Pagode, forêt d'Amboise. (Aqua- 
relle). 

10. CALAME. Bords du lac des quatre Cantons. (H. 52 c. L. 
64 c.) 

11. COMTE. La Magicienne. (H. 81 c. L. 66 c.) 

12. DAUBIGNY. Paysage au Printemps. (H. 21 c. L. 35 c.) 

13. DECAMPS. Relai de chiens de chasse. (Grande aquarelle.) 

14. DECAMPS. Albanaise revenant de la fontaine. (Dessin 
rehaussé.) 

15. DECAMPS. Chasse au Lapin. (Aquarelle.) 

16. DECAMPS. Bohémiens. (H. 32 c. L. 24 c.) 


17. DECAMPS. Une Rue à Smyrne. (H. 79 c. L. 60 c.) 

18. DIAZ. Intérieur de Forêt. (H. 24 c. L. 39 c.) 

19. DIAZ. Chevaux dans la prairie. (H. 25 c. L. 33 c.) 

20. DUPRÉ (Jules). Paysage. (H. 26 c. L. 25 c.) 

21. FROMENTIN. Le Simoon. (H. 24 c. L. 39 c.) 

22. GERICAULT. Charge de Cuirassiers. (Aquarelle.) 

23. GEROME. Intérieur de Corps-de-Garde Albanais (H. 40 
c L. 29 c.) 

24. GEROME. Une Fontaine à Rome. (H. 26 c. L. 24 c) 

25. GUDIN, T. Une Plage de l'Amérique du Sud (H. 45 c. L. 
76 c.) 

26. GUDIN, T. Entrée du Port d’Aberdeen. (H. 31 c. L. 44 c.) 

27. HOFER, d'après Couture. Le Fauconnier. (H. 14 c. L. 11 
c.) 

28. HOGUET. Bateau de Pêcheur à marée basse. (H. 34 c. L. 
50 c.) 

29. INGRES. Portrait de Femme. Costume de temps de l'Em- 
pire. (Forme ovale. — H. 60 c. L. 48 c) 

30. ISABEY. La Rixe. (H. 50 c. L. 66 c.) 

31. JACQUE. Intérieur de Basse-Cour. (H. 24 c. L. 19 c.) 

32. JACQUE (Ch.) Printemps. (H. 106 c. L. 78 c.) 

33. MARILHAT. Bords d'un Étang (H. 55 c. L. 46 c.) 

34. MEISSONIER. Un Arquebusier. (H. 15 c. L. 11 c.) 

35. MERLE. La Servante curieuse. (H. 27 c. L. 21 c.) 

36. ROBERT (Léopold). Femme Italienne de la campagne de 
Rome. (H. 56 c. L. 49 c.) 

37. ROUSSEAU (Théodore). Paysage. Effet du soir. (H, 26 c. 
L. 33 c) 

38. ARY SCHEFFER. La Femme du Pêcheur. 

39, TROYON. Animaux à une mare. (H. 46 c. L. 38 c.) 

40. ZIEM. Mosquée sur le Bosphore. (H. 60 c. L. 44 c.) 
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The Birth of a Style: Henry Hobson Richardson and the Competition 
Drawings for Trinity Church, Boston* 


Ann Jensen Adams 


In the first week of June, 1872, Henry Hobson Richardson 
burst in without warning on his neighbors, the Malcolm 
Haughtons, who were quietly eating breakfast. Swinging 
a roll of drawings over his head, he shouted, ‘I’ve got it! 
I've got it! I’ve got it!” “I see you have,” replied Mrs. 
Haughton, when the cyclone had somewhat subsided, 
“but what is it that you have?” “I’ve got the Church — 
Trinity Church — in Boston, and I’ve got it!’’ Without 
further explanation he raced out.1 

Richardson made the most of this commission, for 
Trinity Church proved to be the turning point of his 
career. The building as dedicated five years later is the 
first mature statement of the Romanesque Revival in the 
United States, the style that has come to be synonymous 
with Richardson's name (Fig. 1). Its success can be gauged 
by that sincerest form of flattery — imitation. Trinity's 
imposing central tower, polychrome masonry, and broad 
rounded arches were being published and mimicked both 


*This article was originally written as my Qualifying Paper at Harvard 
University. A version of the paper was delivered at a session of the Vic- 
torian Society Summer School in August of 1978, and at a student sym- 
posium of the New England Chapter of the Society of Architectural 
Historians held in Boston on March 17, 1979. Many of the ideas 
developed here were worked out in discussions and correspondence with 
Professor John Coolidge, for whose constant advice and encouragement | 
am deeply grateful, I wish also to thank Professor Neil Levine whose un- 
derstanding of contemporary French architectural practice was in- 
valuable for the final stages of the paper. Eleanor M. Garvey and David 
Becker of the Houghton Library were unfailingly kind in making accessi- 
ble the Richardson material preserved there, and Bettina A. Norton the 
archival material in Trinity Church. Throughout, my husband Henry 
Adams was a support both in discussions and in editing. 


t Anonymous author, “Biographie Accounts,” H. H. Richardson Papers, 
manila folder No. 4, Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (hereafter Houghton Library). 


2 Born September 29, 1838 (at the Priestly Plantation in the Parish of St. 
James, Louisiana), Richardson received his first commission in Novem- 
ber, 1866, for the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. See Van 
Rensselaer, 1, 18, 20. Richardson was awarded the commission for 
Trinity on June 1, 1872. See Robert Treat Paine, The Committee Report 
(hereafter RTP Report), ms, Trinity Church Archives (henceforth TCA), 
3. Van Rensselaer, 20, incorrectly gives the month of the award as July. 


3 Notices on Trinity appeared, e.g., in The American Architect and 
Building News, 1, 1876, 345; 1, 1877, 24, 49, 62, 80, 254, 258. Foreign 


at home and abroad even before the building was 
finished.3 In 1886 the American Architect and Building 
News polled seventy-five American architects to deter- 
mine the ten most admired buildings in the United States. 
Buildings by Richardson filled five of the ten places; 
Trinity Church led the list.4 

Hitherto a key element in understanding the evolution 
of Richardson's style has remained missing. All but two of 
his competition drawings for Trinity were presumed lost. 
The surviving longitudinal section, and a perspective 
known only through a photograph (Figs. 5 and 7), 
provided a tantalizing but insufficient glimpse of 
Richardson’s initial scheme.’ Recently, however, I have 
located all but one of the remaining competition drawings. 
The three elevations, a bit tattered, and the plan, in pieces 
(Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 6), have lain unrecognized in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University among more 
than three hundred and fifty studies by Richardson for 


notice included: “A Boston Basilica” [Trinity Church], The Architect 
[London], xvii, April 28, 1877, 274, and October 20, 1877, 210-11. One 
of the most blatant imitations was the early design for St. Gabriel's 
Church, Chicago (1886-87) by John Wellborn Root, now located in the 
Art Institute of Chicago; see also Donald Hoffman, The Architecture of 
John Wellborn Root, Baltimore, 1973, 99. 


4 “The Best Ten Buildings in the United States,” The American Architect 
and Building News, June 13, 1886, 282-83. Trinity Church, Boston, 
received 63 votes, or 84% of the votes cast. The other winning 
Richardson buildings were: No. 7 City Hall, Albany, N. Y.; No. 8 Sever 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; No. 9 State Capitol, Albany; No. 10 Town Hall, 
North Easton, Mass. The Crane Memorial Library, Quincy, Mass., was 
No. 17 on the supplementary list. 


s Hitchcock, 1936, fig. 38, publishes the photograph of the perspective 
drawing which Stebbins tentatively assigned to the competition set, 283. 
O'Gorman confirmed this identification with the discovery of the 
corresponding longitudinal section, 46. 

The most detailed study of Richardson's design for Trinity Church is 
the article by Stebbins, 281-298, which describes the major stages of the 
design. The building has also figured prominently in three monographic 
studies of H. H. Richardson. Van Rensselaer‘s study, 59-66, provides a 
perceptive contemporary critique of the church. Hitchcock, 1961, 136- 
148, identified three stages in the development of the design and noted 
several European models for elements in the building. O’Gorman, 42-51, 
added several important facts to the growing narrative. See also Bettina 
A. Norton, etal., Trinity Church, the Story of an Episcopal Parish in the 
City of Boston, Boston, 1978. 
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es 


1 H.H. Richardson, Trinity Church from the southwest, 1877 
(from M. G. Van Rensselaer, 1888, 60) 


Trinity.s The building represented in these drawings 
corresponds exactly both to the building shown in the two 
competition drawings already identified, and to the 
specifications sent to prospective competitors.” In addi- 


6 The designs were not retained by the church, as suggested in the letter 
of invitation, but returned to the competitors; see O'Gorman, 16. 

Among the more than 3100 Richardson drawings in the Houghton 
Library, there are in all 512 that relate to Trinity Church, excluding the 
Parish House. Of these 218 are designs for the western porch which date 
from after the church's consecration in 1877, Richardson’s largest com- 
mission, the Allegheny County Court House, Pittsburgh, 1884-88, is 
represented by only half this number of surviving drawings. For a com- 
plete description of the competition drawings see their captions. 

With the addition of these newly identified drawings, six of the seven 
competition drawings requested by the building committee (see n. 7 
below), are accounted for. Only the transverse section remains missing, 
and it can be fairly accurately reconstructed from the other drawings. 


7 The letter of invitation, dated March 12, 1872 (Fig. 9), reads: 


It is desired to seat on the floor 1000. persons and 350. in the galeries 
[sic]. No Columns, Well lighted, warmed & ventilated with good 
acoustic qualities. Robing Room & Organ on either side of Chancel, & 
no basement. Also In rear of the Church a Parish building containing a 
Lecture room capable of seating 500 persons, a Sunday School room 
over lecture room, and an Infant School room, and three or four small 
rooms for Bible classes & society rooms. To furnish a ground Plan, 
three elevations, Longitudinal & cross sections, and a perspective 
drawing. Scale 1/8. with an approximate estimate including founda- 
tion not to exceed $200.000-dollars. The Building Committee will pay 
for your designs Three Hundred dollars. The plans to become their 
property. The Architects name to be in Cypher. 


In accordance with these directions, the competition drawings show the 
Parish House to the rear of the church; the robing room abuts the chancel 
(on the south); the scale of the drawings is an eighth of an inch to one 
foot; and a monogram, presumably the requested cipher, appears on the 
bottom right-hand corner of the blue border added to the west and east 
elevations (not visible in reproduction); the lower borders of the plan and 
the north elevations are missing so we cannot verify that they likewise 
bore ciphers. The only variation from this program is the apparent lack 
of an organ room which the committee had specified should be adjacent 
to the chancel. In the design as later developed, the organ room appears 
next to the chancel at the gallery level. The original draft of the letter is 
located in the TCA; Richardson’s copy is in the Houghton Library. 





2 H. H. Richardson, Plan of competition entry for Trinity 

Church, 1872, Harvard College Library, TC-A-35 

Watercolor, black ink over (some) ruled pencil lines on water- 
color paper. 

Blue (faded to gray) paper strips applied to margins as mat. 

Torn into five major and many smaller pieces; upper left (north 
side of Parish House) and lower right of blue border missing. 
Glued onto brown paper. 

Dimensions of drawing between borders: 1614 X 34%" (all 
measurements are approximate due to fragmentary condition 
of drawing) 

Scale of this and drawings in Figs. 3-6: 4" = 1! 


Exterior dimensions of church complex ...12% X 31” (97 X 248’) 


Dimensions of Parish House ..................... 5% X 10%" 
Length of church (east-west}................,.... 20%" (162') 
trangepts ......,..,................444eseseressees 62" 
western toWers ........,,,,,...,...4.4,4444444 00 254" 
Width across nave and aisles (including wall) .............. 8” 
navernlones.s nie a EENE EAREN A wid eld Pate ANS 514" 
western towers oo. ce eee etna 11” 
Thickness of walls .........,..,.,...,.,..,..,,,,2.22222 A! 
of tower piers at largest point. ...................... a" (6') 
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3 H. H. Richardson, West Elevation of competition entry for 
Trinity Church, 1872, Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., TC-B-1 
Brown ink over (lightly) ruled pencil lines on watercolor paper. 
Blue (faded to gray) watercolor applied at horizon to indicate 
sky. 
Blue (faded to gray) paper strips applied to margins as mat. 
In good condition, slightly soiled. Mounted on linen, probably 
trimmed at borders when mounted. 
Monogram A and C (?) intertwined on lower right border. 
Dimensions of drawing between: 
exterior borders 


des 4... 18% X 29" 











interior borders ..... Here beet ete eeeeceee ees 18 X 324" 
Exterior dimensions of church: 

Height to top of: 
pendent ....... 307" 
finial ...... ....., 29%" 
tower roof Lapuuiud rates nd) 28 
nave (without fretwork) ............... so... 113" 
bottom of transept roof ........ dre one teed aneeede eee 
center of nave rose........ Re das TA à 
gable over center portal ....... Hire Sateen se Set 
porch steps ........... TE TE D eos aeons Watt 

Width across transepts ..... ROUE Ph die .....12%" (100) 


lantern ....,,..... RS staat cad ........, 6" (52') 








4 H. H. Richardson, East Elevation of competition entry for 

Trinity Church, 1872, Harvard College Library, TC-B-3 

Brown ink over (lightly) ruled pencil lines on watercolor paper. 
Blue (faded to gray) watercolor applied at horizon to indicate 
sky. 
Blue (faded to gray) paper strips applied to margins as mat, 
lost at top edge. 

In good condition, slightly soiled. Mounted on linen, probably 
trimmed at borders when mounted. 

Monogram A and C (?) intertwined on lower right border. 

Dimension of drawing between: 
exterior borders ....... ah ee 15% X 29%" 
interior borders ................ RS te a coast 18 X 31%" 





Exterior dimensions of church: 
Height to top of transept roof . 
of flashing at top of roof .............................. n" 
Width at transepts ......... E ET ETE EEIN T 12%" 
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5 H.H. Richardson, Longitudinal Section 
Watercolor and colored ink over pencil on watercolor paper. 


of competition entry for Trinity Church, 1872, Harvard College Library, TC-C-1 


Torn into several pieces, remounted. Roof of Parish House and lower half of cloister missing. 


Dimensions of drawing within present mat opening . . 37 X 26%" 


Length of complex excluding porch steps ............. 31" (248’) 
Diameter of transept rose ............,...,.......,........ 378"! 


tion, the newly discovered renderings are all thirty-nine 
inches high, in ink on watercolor paper, and surrounded 
by a blue construction paper border — the same size, 
medium, and format as that of the previously recognized 
longitudinal section as well as presentation drawings by 
Richardson for other competitions.# Furthermore, 


è See, e.g., Richardson's competition drawings for both the Connecticut 
State Capitol competition and for All Saint's Cathedral, Albany, now 
located in the Houghton Library. 


9 The rectangular lot for which the competition drawings were designed 
is described in the letter of invitation. It requested “designs for the erec- 
tion of a church on a lot of land recently purchased by Trinity Church, a 
plan of which is herewith enclosed. The lot measures 250. feet by 100. 
feet reserving 10. feet on St. James Avenue.” 

The lot actually measured only 248 feet long, the length that was 
recorded by Robert Treat Paine (RTP Report, 2), and that was indicated 
on the plan of the site which I believe is the one sent to competitors. This 
appears to be the plan that was later amended, lithographed, and sent to 
church members in a plea for funds with which to purchase the adjacent 


Richardson’s plan of the church (Fig. 2) is designed to fit 
the rectangular lot measuring 100 by 248 feet that was 
owned by the church at the time of the competition.® Short- 
ly after the entries were submitted, the congregation 
purchased an adjacent lot which was triangular in shape 
(Fig. 8).!° Since all other designs by Richardson for Trinity 


lot (copies in TCA; repr. in Stebbins, fig. 4). 

Richardson’s competition drawings depict a church whose dimensions 
are precisely those of the available lot, or 100 by 248 feet. It should be 
noted that the committee had requested a design that would measure only 
90 feet wide, i.e.: “100. feet reserving 10. feet.” While his initial sketch 
indicates the width across the transepts as 90 feet, Richardson failed to 
reserve this ten feet in the developed design (see n. 47). 


10 On May 11 authorization was given to purchase the triangular lot and 
on May 22 the sale was made. The land had been owned by parish mem- 
ber Franklin Evans, who received $73,435 for it (RTP Report, 4; see also 
O'Gorman, 42, and Stebbins, 283). The lot finally became buildable 
when the alleyway between the old lot and the new triangle was con- 
veyed to the church on August 23, 1872 (RTP Report, 5). 
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6 H.H. Richardson, North Elevation of competition entry for Trinity Church, 1872, Harvard College Library, TC-B-2 


Brown ink over (lightly) ruled pencil lines on watercolor paper. 


Blue (faded to gray) watercolor applied at horizon to indicate sky. 


Blue (faded to gray) paper strips applied to margins as mat, lost at lower edge. 
In good condition, slightly soiled. Mounted on linen, probably trimmed at borders when mounted. 


Dimensions of drawing between: 


exterior borders .................,...,,.,....... 294 X 35%" 
interior borders ..........,.........,,,......... 31% X 37%" 
Exterior dimensions of church complex: 
Length of complex including porch steps ......... 324" (258') 
without porch steps.....................,...,...... 31%" 
Width of transept .................,.,..........,,...... 642" 
Height to base of roof ...............,..,,.,........... 71346" 
middle of transept rose ..................,............ 6%" 
OF Clerestony ig yet. faded inde rah be man 34" 


show the Parish House moved to this new lot, these are the 
only surviving drawings that date before the purchase, 
that is to say, to the competition. 

It is not surprising that these drawings have passed un- 
recognized, for in outline and character the design is 


radically different from the church as built. In fact, its un- 
gainly scheme is highly eccentric. The church is a clumsy 
assemblage of geometric blocks which are juxtaposed with 
little transition between parts. The lanky tower, lacking 
adequate structural support, has no precedent in contem- 
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porary architecture. The enormous apse would serve little 
function for such an anti-ritualistic congregation as 
Trinity. The doors on the western vestibule are only 
twenty-eight inches wide — hardly broad enough for 
Richardson’s own robust frame. 

The competitors were allocated only six weeks to 
produce a scheme — scarcely enough time to design a cot- 
tage, much less a cathedral.1! Moreover, Richardson's of- 
fice, with a staff of only four — T. M. Clark, Charles 
Rutan, Charles F. McKim, and Otto Gruner — were at 
work between March 12 and May 1, 1872, on at least four 
other major projects: the State Hospital at Buffalo, New 
York; the North Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; the Brattle Square Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts; and the Phoenix Insurance Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut. In addition, they were probably 
redesigning the rejected competition entry for the Con- 
necticut State Capitol.12 The drawings reveal more than 
haste, however, for they show Richardson struggling 
with a program at precisely the moment in which he 
developed his personal architectural vocabulary. 

Posterity has credited Richardson with creating a new 
style out of stylistic chaos. The process by which he ac- 
complished this, however, has remained curiously elusive. 
Observing certain English motifs in Richardson's work, 
historians have neglected its underlying principles, and 
concluded that he quickly repudiated his French train- 
ing. The competition drawings for Trinity, however, tell 
a much different story. They reveal that the Richard- 
sonian Romanesque was in fact a combination of principles 
learned in France with the picturesque and massive forms 
of contemporary English work. 

Generally speaking, the French style was notable 
for its powerful, if somewhat sterile rationality of plan- 
ning; the English style for its picturesque and richly 
textured, if less compositionally coherent, effects. In 
France, architectural training had been institutionalized by 
the state: nearly all major architects were trained, in ateliers 
affiliated with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, through com- 
petitions at the Ecole. Here they learned a set of principles 


u In fact, five architects refused to compete when offered twice this time 
to produce a competition design for the Connecticut State Capitol; H.-R. 
Hitchcock and W. Seale, Temples of Democracy, New York, 1976, 160. 


12 For Richardson’s staff see O’Gorman, 10. The projects that occupied 
Richardson's office at this time are recorded by Van Rensselaer, 139; 
O'Gorman, 10: Hitchcock, 1961, 118-19, 130, 110-11, 129; Hitchcock 
and Seale, 164-65. 


13 Van Rensselaer reported that during his early years in New York, 
Richardson often asserted: “It would not cost me a bit of trouble to build 
French buildings from here to Philadelphia, but that is not what I want to 
do” (p. 57). Like subsequent historians, she interpreted this as 
Richardson's repudiation of his French training, rather than the attempt, 
as we shall see, to turn that training to new ends. 

The procedures discussed in this article tend to contradict her assertions 
and those of H.-R. Hitchcock (1966, 7). Though Hitchcock noted that 
Richardson’s “ability to plan” was a product of Beaux-Arts training, he 
observed a “total lack of connection with the French 19th century 
architecture that he had studied in principle. ...” 





7 Photograph of lost Perspective for Trinity Church competition 
entry by H. H. Richardson, Richardson Scrapbook, Harvard 
College Library 
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8 Author's diagram of Back Bay, Boston, in 1872, showing land 
purchased by Trinity Church 
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that above all stressed the importance of a rational 
organization. In Ecole competition and later in 
professional practice, an architect first established the out- 
lines of the plan. Only then did he turn his attention to 
refining subsidiary forms and details. The features that 
one associates with nineteenth-century French architec- 
ture — such as symmetry, proportionality, and subordina- 
tion of individual elements to an overriding concept — are 
all devices that emphasize the coherence and clarity of the 
plan. 

In contrast to French practice, English architectural 
training was individualistic. Architects studied as appren- 
tices in private offices. The prevailing aesthetic stressed 
elements of elevation — picturesque effects, strong tex- 
tures, and expressive details — rather than the clarity of 
the composition as a whole. A building was conceived in 
units, additively; in concept at least, the plan of the 
building was not the guiding feature but the result of the 
design process. While a medieval style was popular both 
in England and France, it was more wholeheartedly em- 
braced in England where it fit in well with the love of the 
asymmetrical and the picturesque. The major French 
architectural projects, such as the Opéra or the expansion 
of the Louvre, were in a Renaissance Revival or classiciz- 
ing style. On the other hand, the two most conspicuous 
English monuments, the Houses of Parliament and the 
new London Law Courts, were in an ostensibly medieval 
style. 

The contrast between French and English medievalism 
is exemplified by the different approaches of their chief 
architectural theorists, Eugène Viollet-le-Duc and John 
Ruskin. Though both felt a romantic enthusiasm for 
medieval architecture, they did so for different reasons, 
and drew from it divergent principles. 

Viollet-le-Duc stressed the structural logic of medieval 
builders, and viewed their work as rational solutions to 


4 Richardson records reading Ruskin’s Modern Painters, and in his 
sketchbook he copied a tower that Viollet-le-Duc had published. Both 
notation and sketch are located in his sketchbook, Houghton Library, 
fols. 30r and 18r. They are described by O’Gorman, 112-13. Richardson’s 
attitude toward Viollet-le-Duc was, however, ambiguous. He had 
demonstrated against Viollet-le-Duc’s reforms at the Ecole with his 
friend Guadet. See Van Rensselaer, 15-16, and A. Boime, ‘The Teaching 
Reforms of 1863 and the Origins of Modernism in France,” Art 
Quarterly, 1, 1, Autumn, 1977, 15. O'Gorman, 78, discusses both his use 
and his condemnation of Viollet-le-Duc in relation to the Hay-Adams 
House, Washington, D.C., of 1884-86. 

18 E, Viollet-le-Duc, Entretiens sur l'architecture, u, Paris, 1872, 122: “il est 
entendu que dans les exemples qui suivent on ne prétend nullement ap- 


pliquer les seules formes convenables. Il s’agit d’une méthode et non 
d'autre chose.” 


16 See Boime, 1-39, esp. 8, 14. Viollet-le-Duc followed the mnemonic ex- 
ercises of his friend Lecog de Boisbaudran. He felt the esquisse was par- 


engineering problems. Medieval buildings provided him 
with principles of design rather than literal models for 
emulation. In a discussion of medieval practice he wrote: 
“in the examples which follow it is not asserted that the 
only suitable forms are suggested. It is a method that is in 
question.”15 Viollet-le-Duc was particularly concerned 
with the principles of plan and general outlines of form. 
To this end, he promoted mnemonic exercises and in his 
teaching reforms of 1863 at the École placed great empha- 
sis on the esquisse, or outline sketch.16 Details interested 
him only insofar as they enhanced the overriding effect of 
a building: “However richly ornate a building may be, the 
ornamentation must be subordinate to the conception, in 
order not to weaken, disturb, or obscure the expression.” Y 

Ruskin, on the other hand, stressed the romantic im- 
pression given by a building rather than its structural 
principles, and details or ornament rather than overall 
form. Despite his fondness for making generalizations, 
Ruskin denied the possibility of formulating broad princi- 
ples of planning, asserting, ‘’... the merits of buildings of 
different form and expression are evidently not reducible 
into lists, nor to be estimated by general laws.” If he relied 
upon any principle of planning, it was the principle of 
mutability — of the dependence of the design upon culture 
and climate of which he had a rather intuitive notion. He 
wrote, “there were never probably two edifices erected in 
which some accidental difference of condition did not re- 
quire some difference of plan or structure."18 

While having little to say about the principles behind 
planning, Ruskin was dogmatic about detail: “ornament is 
the principal part of architecture,” he declared, and on 
another occasion: “Architecture is dependent ... on the 
delicacy of design the perfection of colour, the 
preciousness of material, [and] the legendary interest [of 
the sculpture].’’!9 In his writings, it is the detail that carries 
the weight of a discussion — a Venetian arch stands for all 


ticularly important because it, like drawing from memory, encouraged 
the student to avoid extraneous detail and stick to essentials. Boime cites 
Viollet-le-Duc's articles, “L'Enseignement des arts,” in Gazette des 
beaux-arts, x11, 1862, 393-402 and 525-28, as well as “Un Cours de 
dessin,” L'Artiste, November 5, 1858, 155-56. See also R. A. Moore, 
“Academic Dessin Theory in France after the Reorganization of 1863,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxvi, 1977, 145-174. 


v E, Viollet-le-Duc, 200: “Si riche que l’on veuille supposer un édifice, il 
faut nécessairement que cette richesse soit soumise à l'idée, qu'elle ne 
puisse en affaiblir, en corrompre ou en violer l'expression.” He states his 
case even more strongly, p. 209: ‘tout cela est bien usé, ni intéresse guère 
que les sculpteurs, et ne donne pas de valeur réelle à une oeuvre d'art... 
même à défaut de raison, qui ne font pas honneur à la fertilité im- 
aginative de leurs auteurs, et sont parfaitement indifférentes au public.” 


18 J. Ruskin, The Stones of Venice, London, 1851, 1, chap. 19, par. 2. 


1 J, Ruskin, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, London, 1854, Ad- 
denda to Lectures 1 and 5, Proposition 2, 57; The Stones of Venice, 
chap. 4, par. 47. 
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Italian craftsmanship, a Lombard tower for all of Gothic 
architecture. With one exception, the illustrations in The 
Stones of Venice all represent architectural details. 

Richardson was cognizant of both French and English 
points of view. He had trained for five years in Paris, first 
studying in the atelier of Louis-Jules André, and then, as 
the Union blockade had cut off his funds from home, 
working to support himself in the office of Theodore 
Labrouste, brother of the more famous Henri Labrouste, 
and in that of J.-I. Hittorff. Throughout, Richardson en- 
tered competitions at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the 
primary mode of École education.?° 

During his student period, however, he also looked at 
English architecture. He collected English as well as 
French architectural books and periodicals, from which he 
could draw ideas; and it has recently been established that 
he made at least two visits to England at this time.21 His in- 
terest in England is not surprising. Although France of- 
fered better opportunities for architectural training, 
American culture was more oriented to England, and it 
was there that American architects had traditionally 
looked for leadership. Given Richardson’s background as 
an American from Louisiana, one educated in New 
England and trained in Paris, it is not surprising that he 
would attempt to synthesize the two traditions — the 
English-oriented American, and the French. 

This attempt is not, however, apparent at first glance, 
for Richardson employed French sources quite differently 
from English ones. English design procedures or princi- 
ples of planning were not directly accessible to 
Richardson. They were not tacitly codified as were French 
principles, and, moreover, they were known to 
Richardson chiefly through books and travel impressions 
— vehicles that better convey the individual features of a 
building than the underlying principles of design. Hence it 
is natural that Richardson should have employed, instead, 
individual English forms which were more readily imitable 
— such as the picturesque and asymmetrical elevation, or 
the popular tall spire. Significantly, the English architec- 
ture that most parallels Richardson’s early church design 
was the Continentally oriented work of William Burges 
and G. E. Street. 


20 Van Rensselaer records that Richardson was admitted to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in November, 1860, and studied in the atelier of André (pp. 
6-8). In this very year André had succeeded Théodore Labrouste as 
patron of this atelier, and it must have been due to André’s connection 
with Labrouste that Richardson later obtained work in Labrouste’s office. 
See E. Delaire, Les Architectes élèves de l'École des Beaux-Arts, 1819- 
1893, Paris, 1907. 

For Richardson's entries into the competitions at the Ecole, see R. 
Chaffee, “Richardson’s Record at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” Journal of 
the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxvi, 1977, 175-188. 

21 Chaffee, 184-85. Most of Richardson’s library is now located in the Loeb 
Library, Harvard University. 

22 Chaffee, 186-88, records the competitions that Richardson entered. On 
his work for Labrouste, see Van Rensselaer, 13, and Hitchcock, 1961, 42. 
Hitchcock reproduces photographs of the Hospice des Incurables in 


On the other hand, Richardson’s study in Paris had 
given him extensive practice in French design principles, 
and throughout his career his method remained essentially 
French. His buildings were born through the quick outline 
of plan; he made use of proportional relationships, and he 
worked to subordinate details to the overriding effect of 
the scheme. 

Richardson's training had, however, provided him with 
little direct experience in church design. Of the concours 
that he entered, only one involved an ecclesiastical 
building, and that for a roadside chapel — a type hardly 
applicable to any of the church commissions that he sub- 
sequently received. Equally removed was his work on the 
Hospice des Incurables at Ivry, in the office of Théodore 
Labrouste, or on railroad stations for Hittorff.22 Thus, 
when Richardson was faced with a church commission, 
his experience in France provided him less with ready 
models than with the discipline of French planning, to 
which he could subordinate motifs adopted from England 
and elsewhere. To make such free combination of princi- 
ples and forms was a conscious decision, for as he put it,23 
“Having no architectural type of our own as distinctly 
American to follow, we have greater latitude of selection 
than would obtain in any of the countries in the Old 
World; for, without any national traditions to maintain, 
we can choose among all styles and all ages.” 

Richardson’s early parish churches — the Church of the 
Unity (1866-69) and North Congregational Church (1868- 
1873), Springfield; Grace Church, Medford (1867-69) — 
remain relatively close to earlier American buildings of 
their type, although their style is in fact a hybrid one, 
combining English and French features. Writers such as 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock have assumed that these 
churches, with their heavy masonry and asymmetrically 
placed western spires, were based on English prototypes, 
which were widely imitated in the United States at the 
time.24 Such features are, however, not exclusively 
English; numerous asymmetrical churches of this general 
type are also found in French suburbs, for example J.-B.- 
A. Lassus’s church at Cousset of ca. 1857.25 Furthermore, 
Richardson was willing, perhaps out of ignorance, to turn 
even those details which were English to un-English use. 


1961, fig. 1, and 1936, figs. 4, 5. For Richardson's work for Hittorff, see 
Van Rensselaer, 14, and Hitchcock, 1961, 43. Hitchcock assumes that 
Richardson must have worked on the Gare du Nord. 

2 C. Gambrill and H. H. Richardson, Descriptive Report and Schedule 
for Proposed Capitol Building of the State of Connecticut, New York, 
1872, copy located in the Department of Legislative Research, Connec- 
ticut General Assembly; quoted by Hitchcock and Seale (as cited in note 
11), 161. 

u As Hitchcock writes (1966, 7): “Unity Church was... a rather ordinary 
example of the revived English 14th century parish-church paradigm.” 
He relates (p. 8) Grace Church, Medford, to G. E. Street’s Brightwalton 
Church, Berkshire, published in The Builder in 1868, and William 
Burges’s Lowfield Heath, Sussex, built in 1867. He does note (1961, 113) 
that Brattle Square Church distantly echoes details employed by the 
French architect J.-A.-E. Vaudremer. 


25 | am indebted to Neil Levine for this observation. 
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9 Detail of letter from the Building Committee of Trinity 
Church, with autograph sketches, 1872, Harvard College Library 


The hammer-beam roof employed in the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, for example, was in England 
customarily employed in secular building. 

In fact, the apparently English “asymmetry” created by 
the towers of these buildings is belied by their symmetrical 
plans. In the Church of the Unity, Springfield, the tower 
is balanced by a prominent vestibule; in the Brattle Square 
Church, Boston (1870-72), it is balanced by a Sunday 
school; and in the North Congregational Church, 
Springfield, the tower rises above a cloister, and is not 
even apparent on the plan. Thus, in all three examples, the 
plan as a whole outlines an almost perfect box.2 
Moreover, in contrast to the north or south entrances of 
English picturesque churches, the naves of Richardson's 
churches are entered on axis, from the west. Only the 
porches, entered from the north or south, make a conces- 
sion to the picturesque aesthetic, although even here the 
asymmetry is created by the path taken by the worshipper 
rather than by the plan itself. In effect, the regularity of 
the plans of these buildings is rather French. 

These churches have been labeled variously as 
“English” or “French,” and even as “Norman” and 


ze Richardson's early residences and commercial buildings exhibit a 
similar tension between the regular plan and the picturesque gables and 
towers that abruptly sprout forth above the line of the eaves. The 
regularity of Richardson’s ground plans, which minimize corners and 
protuberances, apparently made them more economical to build — an ap- 
pealing feature to congregations concerned with expense. Church of the 
Unity, Brattle Square Church, and North Congregation Church are il- 
lustrated in Hitchcock, 1961, figs. 3, 18, 26. 


“Italian Gothic”? So long as Richardson produced a 
church of a generally “picturesque” type, which would 
look reassuringly familiar to his congregations, he was 
free to employ French planning principles and manipulate 
details as he pleased. 

The design of Trinity Church is similarly eccentric, 
similarly hybrid in its combination of English and French 
elements. But here his manipulation of sources is perhaps 
clearer. He could rely neither on the familiar parish church 
type nor on existing American cathedrals. The parish 
church type on a suburban site was inappropriate to 
Trinity's stature and urban setting, while the long naves 
of such American cathedrals as Richard Upjohn’s Trinity 
Church, New York, of 1839-1846 or James Renwick’s St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral of 1853 were unsuitable to the services 
of Trinity’s congregation, which deemphasized ritual. 

Accordingly, in Trinity Church, Richardson was forced 
to return to architectural fundamentals. In doing so, he 
drew upon his Parisian experience for general methods of 
design and boldly synthesized these with certain English- 
inspired forms. The numerous ungainly features of his 
completed competition design, the seams that show, make 
the process by which he created this building all the more 
apparent. Three aspects are particularly significant: his 
use of French planning methods and geometric systems; 
his conflation of the French dome with the English tall 
tower; and his use of the Romanesque rounded arch as a 
median between the French Roman-arched arcade and the 
English pointed lancet. 

Richardson’s design method, from his initial idea to the 
completed rendering, follows that of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. On the back of the letter of invitation, dated March 
12, 1872, Richardson drew three thumbnail sketches, his 
first thoughts for Trinity (Fig. 9). These notations explore 
two alternative solutions to the program outlined by the 
building committee: one is a nave church with narrow 
aisles, clerestory, and gable roof, which he drew in both 
plan and section; the other is a Greek cross plan to which 
he added a semi-circular east end as he shortened the tran- 
septs by one half. Over this sketch, he drew an altar at the 
edge of the crossing, and noted “90,” indicating the width in 
feet from transept end to transept end, the maximum 
dimension permitted by the narrow site The latter 
sketch is nearly identical to the plan of the church as 
dedicated five years later. Richardson’s contemporaries 
frequently noted his ability to grasp and render the essen- 
tials of a plan and elevation within moments of being 


2 The Springfield Republican, February 15, 1869, declared of the Church 
of the Unity, “Its finely proportioned exterior ... has been more and 
more admired as its Italian-Gothic architecture, so graceful and yet so 
dignified, has been oftener seen and more fully appreciated.” M. Frisch, 
in Town into City, Springfield, Massachusetts, Cambridge, 1972, 197, 
wrote of the North Congregational Church, “the style is Norman.” 


2 Ink and pencil on lined stationery, 9% X 15%”, Houghton Library. See 
n. 9 above. 
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presented with a program.?? This ability was the product 
of his Parisian education. 

Training at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts placed great 
emphasis upon the initial sketch, or esquisse. Competi- 
tions were the primary form of education. In these, a stu- 
dent was given twelve hours to make a small sketch, 
recording in plan, section, and elevation the fundamental 
outlines of a design. In half of the competitions, the stu- 
dent was judged solely upon the concept embodied in this 
sketch. In the remaining competitions where a developed 
rendering was required, the student was disqualified if the 
completed project did not reflect the idea initially ex- 
pressed in the esquisse. Thus, as a student as the École. 
Richardson became accustomed to grasping in three 
dimensions the outlines of a building in a few seconds, and 
to remaining close to them in the finished project. 

The essential character of Richardson’s scheme for 
Trinity was determined by the church’s ecclesiastical 
stature and by its site. Although the building was never 
formally given such status, Richardson conceived of it as a 
cathedral, for it effectively functioned as such for the 
Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts until 1908 when St. 
Paul's on Tremont Street was given that rank. Perhaps 
more important, Trinity was an urban church. 

The suitability of a building to its location and social 
role was a principle of mid-nineteenth-century architec- 
tural practice that was recognized on both sides of the 
English Channel, and was articulated for American 
architects by such writers as A. W. N. Pugin and John 
Ruskin. Urban sites required a more formal, classical or 
symmetrical treatment; suburban sites demanded a pic- 
turesque one. Thus, in the competition for the contem- 
porary Connecticut State Capitol building at Hartford, 
which Richardson entered, where two sites were being 
considered, one in the middle of town and the other 
overlooking a park, several architects submitted two en- 


2 Richardson's ability to conceive the plan and elevation silhouette 
quickly is remarked upon by W. A. Langton who worked with 
Richardson in 1884 (O’Gorman, 19) and by J. J. Glessner for whom 
Richardson designed a house in Chicago in 1885-87 (O'Gorman, 87). 
Marginal notations on numerous full-scale finished renderings indicate 
that Richardson used the same procedure for changes in important 
details. For an outline of Richardon’s working method see O'Gorman, 19-23. 


2R, Chaffee surveys Ecole practice in “The Teaching of Art and 
Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” The Architecture of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, New York, 1977, 83-85. See also E. Flagg, “The Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts,” Architectural Record, m, 1893-94, 207-212; 419-428; 
Iv, 1894-95, 38-43. Flagg writes, 39-40: “Success or failure at the school 
so far as the architect is concerned depends chiefly upon his ability to 
seize the parti... As the parti is most clearly shown in the plan, the plan 
becomes the chief consideration ... For the same reason the plan is the 
chief consideration of the jury; it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
in making awards the plan counts for nine points out of ten.” 


tries. Charles Atwood, for example, proposed a classical 
Beaux-Arts design for the city center, and a picturesque 
High Victorian Gothic one for the park.#! 

Richardson also followed these principles. His first 
three churches (Unity and North Congregational, 
Springfield, and Grace, Medford) and two unbuilt projects 
(Trinity, Buffalo, New York, and a project for a church in 
Columbus, Ohio) were situated in small communities, and 
in elevation were massed asymmetrically.22 In the Brattle 
Square Church, his first urban commission, Richardson 
initially planned an edifice with a symmetrical Greek cross 
plan. Due, however, to the exceptionally small and square 
building lot, he was forced to abandon this scheme and 
substitute a stubby Latin cross design with a corner 
tower.” Trinity's congregation, however, possessed a 
large site and substantial financial resources. Thus 
Richardson was free, for the first time in his career, to 
create a truly urban church-cathedral. 

Like Richardson's initial esquisse, the outlines and 
proportions of his plan as developed follow those of con- 
temporary Parisian churches, which were altogether dif- 
ferent from English work. The characteristic English plan, 
for example that of St. Mark’s Wrexam of 1856 by R. K. 
Penson, is decidedly asymmetrical (Fig 10). Tower and 
parish house are positioned on opposite sides of the 
building, while the church is entered off-axis through the 
north nave wall. In the interior, the spaces unfold in all 
directions. A characteristically English feature of Penson’s 
plan is the square east end, a conscious allusion to English 
medieval prototypes.% The parish house is not indicated 
on Penson’s plan, for in contrast to French design 
methods, English architects developed their plans ad- 
ditively, section by section, rather than conceiving of the 
scheme as a whole. 

The outline of Trinity, in contrast, is characteristically 
French. Its plan is close to that of such Parisian churches 


This supremacy of the plan stands in direct contrast with the practices 
revealed by the New Haven architect who boasted, “I’d get the picture 
and then work on the plan” (quoted by Vincent Scully, The Shingle Style 
and the Stick Style, rev. ed., New Haven, 1971, 86, n, 44). 


a Jll in G. L. Hersey, “Replication Replicated or Notes on American 
Bastardy,” Perspecta, 1x/x, 1965, 223. 


3 The Church of the Unity, Springfield, of 1866-69, the North Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, of 1868-1873, and Grace Church, Med- 
ford, 1867-69, are ill. in Hitchcock, 1936, figs. 7, 14, and 9. The project 
for Trinity Church, Buffalo, is repro. in The Architectural Sketchbook, 1, 
3, October, 1873; the project for a church in Columbus, Ohio, is repro. in 
Hitchcock, 1961, fig. 25, and in The Architect, October 5, 1872. 


33 For an account of the development of the design for Brattle Square 
Church, see M. Beale, qualifying paper, Harvard University, 1976, esp. 
4-8. Sketches for the design of the church and large-scale renderings are 
located in the Houghton Library. 
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10 R. Kyrke Penson, Plan of St. Mark’s, Wrexam, 1856 (from 
The Builder, xv, September 5, 1857, 510) 


11 Théodore Ballu, Plan of St. Joseph, Paris, 1866-1875 (from 
Felix Narjoux, Paris, Monuments elevés par la Ville 1850-1880, 
Paris, 1882) 


as St. Joseph of 1866-1875 by Théodore Ballu (Fig. 11). In 
both churches, the tower is placed at the axis of the cross- 
ing, and the parish house is located behind the apse, at 
right angles to the nave, and is connected to the transepts 
by parallel colonnades.3 The parts of the church complex 
and the spaces within are ordered in relation to the direc- 
tion of the nave and transepts. Thus, the church is entered 
from the west along the primary axis of the nave, and the 
circulation of space along the aisles runs in an east-west 
direction.% The apse is semi-circular, as is characteristic of 
Parisian churches. 





34 Asymmetrical outline of plan and non-axial flow of space were impor- 
tant characteristics of English Victorian Gothic design. R. Kyrke Pen- 
son's St. Agatha’s, Llanymynech, Shropshire (1842-44; elevation repro. 
in the Illustrated London News, September 21, 1844), was among the 
earliest churches to turn from the symmetry of the designs of the 
previous generation. See H.-R. Hitchcock, Early Victorian Architecture 
in Britain, 2 vols., New Haven, 1954, 1, 117. 

William Butterfield’s influential All Saints’, Margaret Street, London 
(1849-1850; plan and elevation repro. in The Builder, January 22, 1853, 
56, 57) and R. C. Carpenter’s St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, 
London, of the same year (elevation repro. in The Ecclesiologist, x, 352) 
firmly established the asymmetrical plan in the canon of Victorian 
design. The Ecclesiologist wrote of these churches (x, August, 1849, 64- 
65): “We take a peculiar interest in these churches ... from their 
metropolitan locality and from the desire of their founders and their 
architects to embody in them those principles of church arrangement 
which we have always enforced.” The rounded apse was in England 
associated with Continental cathedrals, and William Butterfield went so 
far as to boast chauvinistically of never having used the form but once. 
See Paul Thompson, William Butterfield, London, 1971, 95, 279, 389. 
While G. E. Street and William Burges did use the rounded east end in 
many of their works, the outlines of such churches were modeled upon 
Continental sources. See n. 56. 


3 This French arrangement, of placing the parish house behind the apse 
and connecting it to the church with parallel colonnades, had already 
been used by Richardson at the Church of the Unity, Springfield, which 
on the surface is perhaps his most English’’-looking church. (In fact, 
the drawing for Church of the Unity, ill in Van Rensselaer, 48, is 
strikingly close to E. C. Robins’s Streatham Hill Congregational Church, 
ill. in Building News, March 10, 1871.) 


3% Even such small details in Trinity's design as the balconies over the am- 
bulatory have parallels in French churches, for example, the interior of 
La Trinité, Paris (1861-67), by Théodore Ballu. The competition design 
reveals, however, that Richardson had not completely mastered Beaux- 
Arts principles. Beaux-Arts plans, such as that of St. Joseph, are based 
upon unimpeded linear movement along the major axes. Richardson's 
design in contrast appears to be a maze. The chancel is narrower than the 
body of the church so that the ambulatory that surrounds it com- 
municates with the crossing, rather than opening into the church at the 
transepts and thus lining up with the aisles; the aisles, furthermore, do 
not line up with the entrances at the west. On the other hand, Richardson 
follows the ideal of symmetry so thoroughly in the parish house that one 
wonders if he has not sacrificed utility to principle. 
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French methods of design provided Richardson not 
only with the general outlines of his plan, but also with a 
modular gridwork and the proportional systems that 
governed the dimensions of architectural elements. Both 
English architects and English critics such as Ruskin 
vehemently denied that such geometric systems were 
necessary for good architecture, or had been the basis for 
the creation of the architectural masterpieces of the past. 
In a review of a book that made such a claim, the 
Ecclesiologist asserted: “Certain relations of the parts of a 
building one to another must in fact exist; we deny that 
they have been exactly ascertained.” 37 

The module was, however, a basic element of planning 
in France. Thus Viollet-le-Duc maintained that the princi- 
ple of architectural “unity and harmony” depended on “in 
the first place, a strict regard for scale, that is, the proper 
relation of the various parts of a whole to a unit of 
measurement. This scale adopted by the Greeks in their 
temples was not an absolute but a relative unit, known as 
the module.” 38 

This principle of French theory was extended to French 
practice. For example, the plan of Gabriel Davioud’s 
prize-winning project of 1845 for a Romanesque church is 
generated by the module created by the square at the 
crossing (Fig. 12). This module delimits the depth of the 
nave and apse to the lady chapel, and one half of the 
module fixes the proportions of the transepts. Richardson 
used an identical modular system, based on the dimension 
of the square created by the crossing, to determine the out- 
lines of Trinity (Fig. 13). That he did so is established not 
only by the plan itself, but by Richardson’s own summary 
of his method in his essay written for the slim volume 
commemorating the building’s dedication: ‘Taking the 


3 The Ecclesiologist, vi, Dec., 1846, 225-26. In a similar vein John 
Ruskin wrote: “Proportions are as infinite as possible airs in music; and 
it is just as rational an attempt to teach a young architect how to propor- 
tion truly and well by calculating for him the proportions of fine works, 
as it would be to teach him to compose melodies by calculating the 
mathematical relations of the notes in Beethoven's ‘Adelaide’ or Mozart's 
‘Requiem’ ” (The Stones of Venice, 1, x1x, 2). 


38 Viollet-le-Duc, Entretiens sur l'Architecture, 1, Paris, 1863, 469-70: 


Ce principe d'unité et d'harmonie dans l'expression des divers besoins 
indiqués par un programme n'est donc ni la symétrie, ni l'uniformite, 
encore moins un mélange indigeste de styles divers et de formes dont il 
n’est pas possible de rendre compte, ce mélange fiit-it fait avec adresse; 
c'est l'observation rigoureuse de l'échelle d'abord — Qu'est-ce donc 
que l'échelle? C’est le rapport du tout à l'unité. Les Grecs ont pris pour 
échelle non point une unité absolue, mais une unité relative, ce qu'on 
appelle le module. 


The translation is that of Henry van Brunt, Boston, 1875, 494. 


# The competition designs, which are ten feet narrower on each transept 


square at the intersection of nave and transepts as a 
modulus, the total length of the auditorium is three 
squares, of which the chancel, including the apse, forms 
one, the square at the intersection another, and the nave a 
third, the transepts each being half a square.” 

Richardson also used French proportional systems to 
determine the dimensions of his elevation. He based the 
west elevation on a grid of equilateral triangles, which the 
French considered to be among the most satisfying 
geometric shapes upon which a building couid be based. 
Viollet-le-Duc, for example, asserted that many monu- 
ments of the past were based on this form, and illustrated 
his point with a series of diagrams, such as that of the 
Arch of Titus, in which he superimposed a set of 
equilateral triangles over the structure (Fig. 14). With 
regard to the merits of the equilateral triangle, he noted 
that “there is no geometric figure which conveys greater 
satisfaction to the mind, none which better fulfills those 
conditions of stability and regularity which appear most 
agreeable to the eye.’’4! 

In Richardson’s design, the one hundred feet across the 
transepts form the base of an equilateral triangle, whose 
height generates the exterior height of the nave from the 
top of the steps, or 86.6 feet exactly. If this triangle is 
divided into nine smaller equilateral triangles, the three 
across the base determine the location of the five portals 
and also delimit their arches; the two in the center locate 
the rose window (Fig. 15). 

Richardson employed several other French proportional 
systems as well. The relation of the height of the nave wall 
to that of the roof is one to the square root of six; and the 
distance from the top of the nave to the bottom of the 
clerestory level is equal in dimension to the height of the 


than that of the completed church which he here describes, actually 
follow this system of proportions more closely. Taking the module as a 
square of approximately fifty feet on each side, the length and width of 
the apse, the crossing, and the nave are each one module, ie., fifty feet in 
each direction; the transepts are one half a module; and the robing room 
and organ room are one fourth. The vestibule at the west is an additional 
twenty feet, and the aisles five feet each (Fig. 13). 


40 H, H. Richardson, Description of the Church,” Consecration Services 
of Trinity Church, Boston, February 9, 1877, 66-67. Richardson ap- 
parently used a similar modular system for Sever Hall at Harvard and for 
several libraries. 


«E. Viollet-le-Duc, 1863, 395: “Aucune figure geométrique n'est plus 
satisfaisante pour l'esprit, aucune ne remplit mieux les conditions qui 
plaisent aux yeux, régularité, stabilité.” While few English architects 
admitted that buildings of the past were based on any forms such as the 
triangle, a few such as William White acquiesced to the idea, but only for 
the “best periods.” See The Ecclesiologist, xiv, 1853, 313-30, 


42 The calculation is: 502 + height? = 1002; height = 86.6 feet. 


12 Gabriel Davioud, 
Plan of Prix de 

Rome entry fora 
Romanesque Church, 
1845 (from The 
Architecture of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
exh. cat., Museum of 
Modern Art, 1977, 
187), author's diagram 
overlaid showing 
module of plan 


13 H. H. Richardson, 
Plan of competition en- 
try for Trinity Church 
with author's diagram 
overlaid showing 
module of plan 
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14 E. Viollet-le-Duc, Diagram of the Arch of 
Titus (from E. Viollet-le-Duc, 1863, fig. 86) 








apatine rioaren pte piani 


‘ 





15 H. H. Richardson, West Elevation of com- 
petition entry for Trinity Church with 
author's diagram overlaid showing triangular 
system upon which facade is based 
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nave wall.43 The proportion of the width of the nave to its 
height is one to the square root of two, that is to say, the 
ratio of the side to the diagonal of a square.‘ Finally, the 
length of the entire church complex, 248 feet, determines 
the height of the central tower. While these proportional 
systems appear to be rather elaborate, Richardson's use of 
such systems is in fact relatively simple compared with 
those found in many French churches, as for example 
Théodore Ballu’s nearly contemporary St.-Ambroise, 
Paris (1863-69).45 

Richardson modified the strict geometry of the systems 


used in France in response to the need, developing in both 
England and America, for a broad auditorium space ori- 


ented toward preaching.* Thus, in plan, Trinity's nave is ac- 
tually shorter than the module and the aisles lie beyond its 
perimeter. In calculating the height of the nave, using the 
proportion of one to the square root of two, Richardson 
included the side aisles in his horizontal measurement; 


43 Height of the nave wall (64 feet) divided by height of the roof (27 feet) 
equals 2.4 or the square root of six. The proportion is in fact the result of 
relating the width of the nave and aisles to the nave height in the propor- 
tion of one to the square root of two (see below n. 44). 

The height of the nave wall from the ground is 64 feet, which equals 
the distance from the top of the nave to the bottom of the clerestory. 

Both sets of proportions are employed by Bernard, Motte, and 
Tournade in a rounded arch design, “Pour la reconstruction du Temple 
Neuf de Strasbourg,” pub. in Croquis d'architecture, 1x pl. F2, September, 
1872. While this example was published after Trinity’s competition 
drawings had been completed, its existence suggests that this propor- 
tional relationship was not uncommon in French practice. In the church 
by Bernard et al., the nave wall (2.75 inches measured on the published 
design) divided by the height of the roof (1.125 inches) equals 2.4, or the 
square root of six. The height of the nave wall equals the distance from 
the top of the nave to the bottom of the clerestory. 


44 This relation of the width of the nave to its height is employed, e.g., 
by: Theodore Ballu in La Trinité, Paris (1861-67) (ill. in F. Narjoux, 
Monuments elevés par la Ville de Paris, 1850-1880, Paris, 1882, pl. 1v); 
Eugéne Millet in Chapel des Soeurs de la Providence (ill. in Encyclopédie 
d'architecture, 1861, No. 6); Millet in Eglise de Maisons-sur-Seine (ill. 
ibid., 1872, pl. 58); E. Vaudremer in St. Pierre de Montrouge, Paris (ill. 
ibid., 1872, pls. 84, 89); A. de Baudot in Eglise de Privas (ill. ibid., 1886- 
87, pls. 1073, 1093); and by de Baudot in Eglise de Rambouillet (Seine-et- 
Oise) for the arches that line the aisles, and the width of a bay to its 
height at the springing of the arches (ill. ibid., 1889-1880, pls. 71, 73, 75, 
77). I am indebted to Neil Levine for many of these references. 


45 The description of Théodore Ballu’s St.-Ambroise (1863-69) published 
in 1874, outlines the use of a set of much more elaborate systems: 


Le point situé à mi-hauteur des piliers supportant les voûtes de la 
grande nef et du transept sur l'axe vertical s'élevant au milieu de 
Vinter-transept, où se trouve suspendue la couronne de lumière dont 
nous parlerons plus loin, est, ou du moins semble être, le centre har- 
monique des proportions intérieures. Autour de lui les masses se grou- 
pent symétriquement. C'est le milieu de la profondeur du vaisseau cen- 
tral, visible des l'entrée, entre l'alignement transversal des centres de 
clochers et le nu du vitrail inférieur du fond de l'abside. C'est aussi le 
centre d'un cercle dans lequel se trouverait inscrit un triangle rectangle 
ayant pour petit côté le largeur de la nef, entre axes de ses supports 


French architects customarily measured the width of the 
nave proper, that is to say, the width of the nave within 
the row of side columns. Richardson's modification of 
French practice indicates not only his tendency to think of 
the entire interior space as a unified architectural element, 
but also his sensitivity to the liturgical needs of his client. 
The congregation of Trinity was oriented not towards 
ritual but towards preaching; its charismatic young 
pastor, Phillips Brooks, was rapidly becoming one of the 
most popular preachers in America. Rather than designing 
a long, slender nave, Richardson created a broad 
auditorium space which brought the congregation into the 
most direct contact possible with their minister. 

It is evident, then, that given the dimensions of the lot 
and this set of French proportions, the outlines of the 
body of the church were virtually predetermined. The 
width of the lot established the width of the transepts 
(which Richardson wanted to make as wide as possible), 


latéraux, pour grand côté la hauteur des piliers pourtant les hautes 
voûtes, c'est-à-dire le côté précédent augmenté d'un tiers, et pour 
hypothénuse le diamètre de ce cercle, soit exactement la hauteur des 
piliers précédents augmentée d'un quart. La moitié de cette 
hypothénuse, c'est-à-dire le rayon du cercle, donne la hauteur des bas 
côtés, sous leurs clefs de voûtes. Ayant à la hauteur sous clefs de 
voûtes de la grande nef et du transept, elle est double de leur largeur 
entre murs au-dessous du triforium. La demi-distance qui sépare l'un 
de l’autre les centres des clochers est égale à la profondeur intérieure de 
la chapelle de la Vierge, à partir de l'axe des piliers formant le front des 
chapelles absidales. Enfin, au quart de la profondeur restante de 
l'Eglise, entre la chapelle de la Vierge et l’axe transversal des clochers, 
correspond la longueur de la diagonale de l'inter-transept, entre axes 
des piliers, sur le sol. 


These systems could in fact be rather difficult to discover unaided by 
such a guide, for the church as built did not necessarily precisely follow 
the geometry upon which its design was based. The description closes 
with: “Entre ces dimensions fournies au compas par les plans, et les côtés 
d'exécution de l'Eglise, il existe quelques très-petites différences, mais 
trop faibles pour ôter toute valeur à nos observations.” (C. Detain, 
Monographie de l'Église Saint-Ambroise, érigée par la ville de Paris, 
Paris, 1874, 4, n, 1.) I am indebted to Neil Levine for this reference. 


4 Churches built during the first half of the century were customarily 
designed with a long narrow nave, to complement services centered upon 
the performance of ritual. The Evangelical movement and the rapid 
growth of urban centers created, however, the need for a new type of 
church. The new church was essentially an auditorium, which was orient- 
ed toward preaching and which could accommodate a large number of 
worshippers. Such churches as St. Saviour's, Shoreditch, of 1864 by J. 
Brooks exemplify the new type of church. See Stefan Muthesius, The 
High Victorian Movement in Architecture 1850-1870, Boston, 1972, 7, 
142, 150. 

In America this new church type was adopted even more readily than 
in England, for it revived a familiar form, the New England 
meetinghouse. For the Evangelical movement and the development of the 
auditorium nave in America, see J. F. White, Protestant Worship and 
Church Architecture, New York, 1964, 124. On the relationship of the 
auditorium nave with the New England meetinghouse, see D. D. Egbert, 
“Religious Expression in American Architecture,” Religious Perspectives 
in American Culture, ed. J. W. Smith and A. Leland Jamison, Princeton, 
1961. 
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16 St. Paul, Issoire (courtesy Fogg Photograph Collection) 


and this in turn dictated the height of the nave.# The 
height of the nave determined both the width of the nave 
and the height of the nave wall; the width of the nave mul- 
tiplied by three determined the length of the church; and 
the length of the lot determined the height of the tower. 
The outlines of the church were thus an imaginative com- 
bination of French proportional systems with the broad 
nave more frequently found in English and American 
church architecture, 


+7 Richardson’s desire to make room for as much of the congregation as 
possible near the minister led him to make the transepts as wide as the lot 
would permit. In fact, he extended the transepts to the edge of the lot, 
rather than allowing the ten feet on St. James Avenue (to the south) as re- 
quested by the Building Committee. 


## Richardson (as cited in n. 40), 68. From the beginning Richardson 
seems to have decided to use a central tower, placed over the transept 
crossing. It has been suggested that Richardson originally intended the 
church to have a corner tower at one side of the porch (Stebbins, 282). 
All four previous churches that he designed in fact have such an asym- 
metrically placed tower, and the biographer of Phillips Brooks states that 
Richardson initially planned such a tower (Alexander V. G. Allen, The 
Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 2 vols., New York, 1900, u, 128). 
Stebbins associates the lithograph sent to parishioners with the request 


In a similar manner, the eccentric outlines of Trinity’s 
spire, which join in unprecedented combination the con- 
cepts of the domed crossing with the tall tower, are a syn- 
thesis of French and English ideas. In his “Description of 
Trinity Church,” Richardson noted that the central tower 
was the best solution to “the problem presented by a 
building fronting on three streets thus belonging 
equally to each front, rather than putting it on any corner, 
where, from at least one side, it would be nearly out of 
sight.’’4® In his search for a precedent for such a scheme of 
massing, he turned to the churches of the Auvergne, as is 
clear from a comparison of Trinity's east end, which 
changed little between the competition drawings and the 
final building, with that of St.-Paul at Issoire, of which 
Richardson owned a photograph (compare Figs. 15 and 
16). Richardson was attracted to these churches, he noted, 
because‘ “’... the central tower, a reminiscence, perhaps, 
of the domes of Venice and Constantinople, was here fully 
developed, so that in many cases the tower became, as it 
were, the church, and the composition took the outline of 
a pyramid, the apse, transepts, nave and chapels forming 
only the base to the obelisk of the tower.” 

In Richardson’s competition design, the longitudinal 
section indicates that the crossing is covered by a lantern 
which rests below an octagonal steeple. The lantern ceil- 
ing, which is offset and coved, forms a hemispherical 
space that functions as a dome over the crossing. In other 
words, Richardson’s tower is composed of two separate 
units; one essentially a dome, the other a tower, forms 
with different sources and distinct associations which are 
here combined in an unprecedented manner. 

Nineteenth-century French architects, conscious of 
working in a classical tradition reaching from the Pan- 
theon through Saint Peter’s, invariably crowned the cross- 
ing of their cathedrals with a dome, as for example, the 
Prix de Rome entry of 1878 by M. Dauphin, a student of 
Richardson's patron André (Fig. 17).5 The dome was a 
suitable complement to the Beaux-Arts plan, for it focused 
and unified interior space and punctuated axial 
relationships, It had, in addition, ancient associations with 


for funds to purchase the adjacent lot with Richardson's design with 
such a tower. As has been noted, however, it is now known that the 
lithograph was sent out before Richardson was selected as the architect 
of the church, and hence he could not have had much to do with its 
design (see above n. 9). None of the designs by Richardson that survive, 
from the first sketch jotted on the letter of invitation to the final designs 
for the building as erected, show any indication of such a tower. Render- 
ings in the Houghton Library show that Richardson does at one point ex- 
periment with a porte cochère at the southwest corner of the porch, but 
he never surmounted it with a tower as he did in the Brattle Square 
Church. 


49 Richardson, 68. 


8° For numerous such examples see F. Narjoux, Monuments elevés par la 
Ville de Paris, 1850-1880, Paris, 1882. 
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17 M. Mauphin, Plan of Prix de Rome Entry, 1878 (from 
Croquis d'architecture, xin, 2, fol. 4) 


18 J.-A.-E. Vaudremer, detail of longitudinal section, St.-Pierre- 
de-Montrouge, Paris, 1864-1870 (from Encyclopédie d'architec- 
ture, 1, 1872, pl. 89) 


the dome of Heaven and with martyria. It marked the 
ground it covered as hallowed, a function it served alike in 
the mausoleums of the early martyrs, in Hagia Sophia, and 
in such contemporary monuments as Sacre Coeur in Paris 
and the Cathedral of Marseilles. 

While no French architect crowned a dome with a spire, 
in concept the combination is French. As early as 1801, 
Chateaubriand had written: “The dome, serving the func- 
tion of a tower in most of our churches, imparts to our 
villages a moral character.”’# The use of a lantern to func- 
tion as a dome also had a French precedent, in J.-A.-E. 
Vaudremer’s influential St.-Pierre-de-Montrouge, Paris, 
which shows striking parallels with Richardson's treat- 
ment of the lantern on Trinity (compare Figs. 5 and 18). 
Richardson may in fact have seen plans for St.-Pierre 
before he created Trinity, for St.-Pierre was designed in 
1864, the year before Richardson left Paris, and it was 
published in 1872 in Croquis d’architecture, a periodical to 
which Richardson subscribed. Neither St.-Pierre nor any 
other French crossing dome, however, supports such a 
monumental spire as that which Richardson planned for 
Trinity. 

The tall tower was chiefly associated with the pictur- 
esque effects of the English Victorian Gothic, which were 
popular also in the United States. The middle of the cen- 
tury had witnessed a craze for tall spires, as congregations 
on both sides of the Atlantic sought to rival their 
neighbors with the height of their church steeples, many 
of which collapsed.? Richardson's high tower on Trinity 
was part of this trend, and in general conception was 
similar to the celebrated tower, with its frieze carved by 
Auguste Bartholdi, which he was just designing for the 
Brattle Square Church — the one successful feature of a 
building which, with its poor acoustics, was otherwise 
both a functional and financial disaster for its congrega- 
tion. As completed, the Brattle Square Church tower was 
so admired that in 1881 a group of citizens subscribed the 
money to preserve it for the city of Boston, should the 
church be faced with demolition. 


s1 F, R. de Chateaubriand, Le Génie du Christianisme (1st ed. 1799-1800; 
1st authorized ed. 1802), Paris, 1828, 346: “ Au moyen du dôme, inconnu 
des anciens, la religion a fait un heureux mélange de ce que l'ordre gothique 
a de hardi et de ce que les ordres grecs ont de simple et de gracieux ... 
Ce dôme, que se change en clocher dans la plupart de nos églises, donne à 
nos hameaux et à nos villes un caractère moral que ne pouvoient avoir les 
cités antiques.” 


51 C. L. V. Meeks, “Romanesque Before Richardson,” Art Bulletin, xxxv, 
1953, 25-26. 


5 From January through June, 1872, Richardson was corresponding with 
Bartholdi concerning the design of the Brattle Square tower frieze. See 
M. Beale (as cited in n. 33), 13. For the citizens’ pledge, see Van 
Rensselaer, 53. 
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19 G. E. Street, Perspective of St. James the Less, Westminster, 
London, 1859 (from Ecclesiologist, xx, 1858) 


54 See n. 59 below. 


5 Unable to reach a decision in the first competition held in January, 
1872, the Building Committee of the Connecticut State Capitol held a 
second competition. They were likewise disappointed with these entries; 
accustomed to designing in a Gothic Revival manner, the architects 
graced their buildings with towers; not one included a dome. Hitchcock 
and Seale (as cited in n. 11), 159-162. 

Remarks published in the Hartford Courant about the first competi- 
tion indicate the popular sentiment in favor of a dome. Disapproving of 
towers as suitable only for hospitals, convents, and college dormitories, 
correspondents felt that the tower symbolized weakness (January 13, 
1872, 2). A dome, on the other hand, “is certainly the noblest conception 
in architecture’ (January 18, 2). The authors then go on to stress that the 
dome must be an integral part of the building, neither overpowering it, 
nor being overpowered by it. This debate may well have inspired 
Richardson's treatment of his central spaces. In his own entry for the 
second Connecticut State Capitol competition, designed after the 
newspaper correspondence was published and before Trinity, a stocky 
pyramidal tower on the exterior expressed an interior space, similar to 
that at Trinity, which functions as a dome. Richardson's description of 
his design for Trinity echoes the statements expressed in the Hartford 
paper: “The struggle for precedence, which often takes place between a 
Church and its spire, was disposed of by at once completely subor- 
dinating nave, transepts and apse, and grouping them about a tower as a 
central mass” (Richardson, as cited in n. 40, 69). The similar treatment of 
Richardson’s Connecticut State Capitol design and that of Trinity was 
noted by C. Price in “Henry Hobson Richardson: Some Unpublished 
Drawings,” Perspecta, 1x/x, 1965, 203, where the Connecticut State 
Capitol project renderings are published. 


% While in England the crossing tower was used less frequently than the 





Contemporary interest in towers was not limited to 
those on churches, however, but was a general preoccupa- 
tion of the period. The competition for the London Law 
Courts, for example, soon degenerated into a contest of 
towers whose respective merits were discussed not only in 
architectural periodicals, but also in the popular press.5s 
Similarly, the Connecticut State Capitol competition, in 
which Richardson was still embroiled, pivoted about the 
use of various tower types versus the dome. An exchange 
of letters in the local press makes it clear that the American 
public was well aware of the symbolism associated with 
different types of towers and domes.5 

If there were English precedents for Richardson's desire 
to give Trinity a prominent tower, there was no precedent 
for his placement of it. The English tall tower, of which 
that of St. James the Less, London, 1858, by G. E. Street 
may serve as an example, was conceived as separate from 
the church as a whole (Fig. 19). At Trinity Richardson in 
effect lifted the English tower from the side of the nave 
and placed it at an enlarged crossing. Thus, at the same 
time the church was transformed into a massive tower, 
while the spire rests on a lantern which functions as a 
dome.5s 

While Richardson’s treatment of the tower was novel, 
its shape was derivative. In the popular debate over the 
Hartford competition, three types of towers were dis- 
tinguished: the Gothic spire was an ecclesiastical form 
soaring toward Heaven; the crenelated tower, such as that 
of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, a bastion of defense; 


corner tower, the transept crossing was occasionally surmounted by a 
Puginian lantern or spire (see P. B. Stanton, The Gothic Revival and 
American Church Architecture, An Episode in Taste, 1840-1856, 
Baltimore, 1968, 183). Neither the lower lantern nor the slender spire ap- 
proach the monumentality of the tower that Richardson placed on 
Trinity. Examples of English crossing lanterns include the relatively early 
St. Barnabas, Nottingham, by Pugin, of 1841-44 (ill. in Present State of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in England, London, 1843) and the later St. 
Philip and St. James, Oxford, of 1859, by G. E. Street (repro. in Building 
News, 1861, 713). In observing that Richardson admired the work of 
William Burges, H.-R. Hitchcock has noted the similarities between 
Bruges’s St. Finn Bar, Cork, of 1862-64 (1966, 18; elevation pub. in The 
Architect, u, 1869, pl. 35; plan and interior looking east pub. in The 
Builder, May 16, 1863, 350 and 351) and Richardson’s design for Trinity 
The similarities are in fact most apparent with Richardson’s earliest post- 
competition designs, with the lowered tower. St. Finn Bar would un- 
doubtedly have appealed to Richardson, for as R. Dixon and S. 
Muthesius have observed, “It is one of the few Victorian churches com- 
pletely modelled on a French Gothic cathedral” (Victorian Architecture, 
New York and Toronto, 1978, 214). 

The more characteristic English formula for a central tower, with a 
Puginian lantern or spire, was also followed in America, where it ap- 
pears, e.g., in the model design for a parish church published by The 
New York Ecclesiologist in 1849 (A First Pointed Church,” October, 
1849, 19). It was subsequently employed by Richard Upjohn in St 
Mary's, Burlington, N.J. (1864-68) and by Frank Willis and William But- 
terfield in Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton, N.B. (1845-1853). See 
Stanton, 183, 72-88, 144-145. Richardson’s own “Project for a Village 
Church” is remarkably close to this model üll. in the New York 
Sketchbook, x, 10). 
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and the clock tower or belfry, such as those which preside 
over Flemish city squares, a symbol of self-rule and civic 
pride. Richardson had already employed the Gothic spire 
on his first three churches and the Palazzo Vecchio type on 
the Hampden County Courthouse. In Trinity he utilized 
the third tower type, that of Flanders. 

The tower of Richardson’s competition design is par- 
ticularly close to the spire of the town hall of Bruges, and 
is of the same general type as that employed at the west 
end of such Dutch and Flemish churches as the Domtoren 
at Utrecht, St. Jan at Maastricht, and the cathedral at Elst 
(Figs. 20-23).% At Elst and Maastricht the disjuncture of 
the lantern and tower is as abrupt as at Trinity, and at 
Utrecht the proportions of the spire are very similar. 

Flemish towers, in fact, had served as prototypes for 
other nineteenth-century architects. Théodore Ballu 
designed a spire very similar to that of Richardson's for 
the Mairie of the 1st Arrondissement in Paris; and Ware 
and Van Brunt used a belfry reminiscent of that on the 
Guild Hall at Ghent in their as yet unbuilt designs for 
Memorial Hall at Harvard. Flemish forms seem to have 


57 See the Hartford Courant, January 17 and 18, 1872. One correspondent 
described the meaning of the clock tower or belfry: “The clock tower ... 
had its origin as the first architectural expression of the ‘supremacy of 
rule,’ and was set up for the ‘guardianship of right and liberty.’ He con- 
tinues, quoting James Fergusson: 


_.. the communities of which the little kingdom of Belgium was com- 
posed, never relinquished their right of self-government ... While the 
rest of Europe was engaged in feudal wars and profitless crusades, the 
peaceful burghers of the Belgium cities were quietly amassing the 
wealth which gave them individually such importance as free citizens 
of independent communities, and raised their towns and eventually 
their country to the state of prosperity it attained. One of the earliest 
expressions of their newly acquired independence, was the erection of 
a belfry or clock tower. 


ss Other such towers include churches in Delft (Nieuwe Kerk), 
Amersfoort (Onze Lieve Vrouwe), and Rhenen (St. Cunere), ill, in E. H. 
Ter Kuile, De Torens van Nederland, Amsterdam, 1946, Nos. 16, 18, 19. 
While these towers support regular octagons, the competition perspec- 
tive of Trinity reveals that it is actually broader at the four principal 
sides. 

Richardson’s friend Henry Adams would later praise the octagonal 
form in writing of the towers of French churches: ‘There is more play of 
light on the octagonal surfaces of the fléche as the sun moves around 
them than can be got out of the square or the cone or any other combina- 
tion of surfaces.” Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (1st 
ed. 1905), New York, 1957, 44. 


s The Builder, November 14, 1863, 809, reproduced Ballu’s tower on the 
Mairie of the Ist Arrondissement. The English press held up Belgian 
towers as exemplary models. Thus, e.g., in “The New Courts of Justice,” 
The Times [London], August 19, 1871, 11, we find: 


The old masters in Gothic architecture ... had a sense of times and 
places; they loved to indulge in frivolous whims, but they knew where 
to indulge in them, they knew that order was not incompatible with 
their art, and they could have built a Palace of Justice which would 


been particularly popular in England. In the debates over 
the towers spawned by the London Law Court competi- 
tions, for example, both the popular and the professional 
English press recommended that architects look to Flan- 
ders for their inspiration, and particularly to the towers of 
town halls. 5° 

Thus it is not remarkable that Richardson should have 
adopted a Flemish tower type, but his treatment of it, the 
placement of a Flemish tower over an enlarged crossing, is 
entirely personal and gives the church a rich if somewhat 
confusing symbolism. His dome-tower combines the con- 
cept of the French dome with that of the English tall 
tower; it encloses hallowed space, and yet serves as a ver- 
tical marker of place; and it characterizes the building as a 
church at the same time that its secular association with 
Flemish town halls brings to mind images of political in- 
dependence and civic pride. 

In the church as actually built, Richardson based the 
tower of Trinity on the Cathedral of Salamanca in Spain 
(Fig. 24).5 Embarrassed by such a derivative feature, 
critics have claimed that the design was produced by Stan- 


have been the perfection of Gothic architecture and yet would have 
been as orderly as the Parthenon. The town halls of Louvain and 
Brussels, and especially the town hall of Piacenza, are instances of this. 
They show us that the mediaeval architects did not fear uniformity, 
knowing that where there was no uniformity there could be no 
sublimity. 


Similar sentiments were expressed in “Mr. Fergusson on the Law 
Courts,” The Architect, July 15, 1871, 26. English preoccupation with 
Flemish town halls goes at least as far back as George Gilbert Scott's 
Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, London, 1857, 198: 


Few things surprise me more than the neglect which pointed architec- 
ture has met with among the builders of town-halls. Next to churches, 
the finest of mediaeval structures existing are, perhaps, the town-halls 
of Flanders, Germany, France and some of the free cities of Italy; yet 
scarcely an attempt has been made to revive these noble buildings in 
England, and town-halls are continually being erected in our provin- 
cial towns in styles as thoroughly unsuitable as can be conceived, and 
at a cost which would, in good hands and in a right style, have enabled 
them to vie with the glories of Brussels, Louvain or Ypres. 


I am indebted to David Brownlee for these last three references. 

Yet no English architect had used the particular tower form, the square 
lantern surmounted by an octagonal spire, which Richardson adopted. 
There are isolated examples of a square lantern surmounted by an oc- 
tagon, such as William Butterfield’s Rugby School, Warwickshire (ca. 
1860-1870; ill in The Architect, 1x, 1873, 330d), or Alfred Waterhouse’s 
Manchester Town Hall (1868-1877; pub. in The Builder, xxvi, 1868, 
319). But in both, the spire is considerably lower than that of Trinity, and 
more important the transition between lantern and octagon is smoothed 
by the addition at the corners of socles, as at Rugby, or of turrets, as at 
Manchester. 


6° The source in Salamanca for Richardson’s design seems to have been 
first published by correspondent “C” in The American Architect and 
Building News, March 10, 1877. The observation was repeated in the 
same periodical on August 11, 1877, 254. 
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20 Town Hall, Bruges (courtesy Fogg 
Photograph Collection) 

















21 Domtoren, Utrecht (from D. E. J. 22 St. Janskerk, Maastricht (from F. A. 23 Cathedral, Elst (from E. H. Ter 
Haslinghuis and C. J. A. C. Peeters, De J. Vermeulen, Handboek tot de Kuile, De Torens Van Nederland, 
Dom Van Utrecht, 's-Gravenhage, 1965, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Amsterdam, 1946, pl. 44) 


423, ill. 380) Bouwkunst, ‘s-Gravenhage, 1928, 206, 


pl. 215) 
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ford White, or at least suggested by John La Farge who 
showed him a photograph of the monument.*! The earliest 
sketch for the tower is not, however, by White, but is a 
drawing by Richardson located in his personal 
sketchbook. Moreover, the photograph that La Farge 
was supposed to have shown Richardson was not taken 
until after Richardson’s death. 

In light of the Flemish source for the competition 
design, the Salamanca solution is hardly an aberrant 
feature in Richardson’s work. Indeed, like the Flemish 
tower, its source was suggested by an English architect. 
George Edmund Street, in his book Gothic Architec- 
ture in Spain of 1865, had proposed the Salamanca tower 
as an ideal form for the architect who wished to combine a 
dome with the style of a medieval church. While il- 


61 The story that has come down to us about how Richardson discovered 
this solution is, in fact, so precise that no one has ever suspected it. Van 
Rensselaer seems to have been the first to suggest that Richardson did 
not come up with the Salamanca solution himself. She was clearly em- 
barrassed by the derivative aspect of this feature, as is revealed by her 
lengthy enumeration of the differences between the original and 
Richardson’s interpretation of it (1888, 64-65): 


The Salamanca tower[’s] ... roof is different — taller yet less steep (ow- 
ing to the considerable entasis that has been given the profile), with the 
angle faces less conspicuously subordinated to the cardinal faces ... Its 
turrets are proportionately much larger than Trinity’s ... Richardson's 
gables are much more like their prototypes but still are not the same... 
his motives ... supply a flavor of vertical accentuation which wholly 
lacks at Salamanca. 


It is she who first suggests that John La Farge had proposed Salamanca as 
a model (p. 64): 


… one day when [Richardson] was ill in bed he was turning over some 
photographs which had been sent him by his friend La Farge for the 
sake of the help they might afford in this very problem; and the ins- 
tant he saw the tower of the old cathedral at Salamanca he exclaimed, 
“this is what we want.” The suggestion it gave came like a spark to 
tinder, and a new design was very soon in shape. 


Royal Cortissoz recorded La Farge’s account (R. Cortissoz, John La 
Farge, Boston, 1911, 154): “I was able to propose to Richardson to 
change entirely the character of his building, so far at least as externals, 
which in this case would not be separated from the great basis of plan, 
etc. I brought him photographs of the Spanish Romanesque churches, 
Avila, and so forth, of which I had a special collection, made for Queen 
Victoria during her visit." The La Farge story is repeated in almost all dis- 
cussions of Trinity, including Hitchcock, 1961, 139; V. Scully (as cited in 
n. 30), 18; and Stebbins, 291. 

Richardson was excused still further by H.-R. Hitchcock who credited 
Stanford White for the adaptation (p. 140): 


This is the most imitative feature on any building by Richardson. It is 
not without significance that the drawing was made by White and 
merely adapted as a termination for the original lantern designed by 
Richardson ... But one must suspect that Richardson himself would 
eventually have designed something much more original, if White had 
not been so diabolically clever in adapting the Salamanca tower from 
the photograph. 


lustrating the tower of Salamanca, whose proportions and 
viewpoint exactly correspond to Richardson’s later 
sketches for the revised tower of Trinity (compare Figs. 25 
and 26), Street remarked,‘ “It seems to solve better than 
the lantern of any church I have yet seen elsewhere, the 
question of the introduction of the dome to Gothic 
churches. The lofty pierced tambour, and the exquisite ef- 
fect of light admitted at so great a height from the floor, 
are features which it is not, I believe, vain to hope we may 
see emulated ere long in some modern work.” How could 
Richardson resist the challenge? 

Romanesque churches also inspired the form for the 
most fundamental of Richardson’s combinations of 
French and English ideas, that of the rounded arch. A 
feature discovered in Trinity, it became to a large degree 


This narrative is repeated by Scully, 18; Stebbins, 291, convincingly 
argued that the first sketch for the new tower was in fact by Richardson. 


62 Sketchbook located in the Houghton Library, fol. 51r; repro. Stebbins, 
290. 


63 La Farge claimed to have shown Richardson a photograph that was 
part of a set made for Queen Victoria to commemorate her visit to Spain; 
see n. 60 above. La Farge may indeed have purchased a copy of this set, 
for in fact such a collection was made for her when in 1889, by her visit 
to San Sebastian, she became the first British sovereign to set foot in 
that country (D. Duff, Victoria Travels, New York, 1971, 283). She 
recorded in her diary: ‘Biarritz, March 27 [1889]. Here we were received 
by the Municipality, who were presented and gave me an album with 
photographs” (ibid., 288). La Farge could not have given a set of these 
photographs to Richardson, however, for the event occurred three years 
after Richardson’s death. 

It is possible that La Farge sent Richardson another set of 
photographs, and confused the two in his old age. Richardson seems to 
have seen a set of Spanish “pictures,” in 1874. He wrote to F. L. Olmsted 
in September of that year: “I am very busy about Trinity but ... will be 
only too happy to make you a visit for a day or two — I have seen the [in- 
decipherable] collection of Spanish pictures. It does one good to see such 
work here” (letter of H. H. Richardson to F. L. Olmsted, Archives of 
American Art, Washington, D.C.). The “pictures” were not necessarily 
photographs or reproductions of architecture. In any case, they are noted 
by Richardson five months after he discovered the Salamanca solution, 
and can hardly have inspired his achievement. When Richardson visited 
Salamanca in 1882, he declared that he “had never even seen a good 
photograph” of the old cathedral (Van Rensselaer, 31). 


6G. E. Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, London, 1865, 82; 
Richardson owned a copy of Street's book. In fact Richardson's own 
description of Trinity's tower is nothing more than a paraphrase of 
Street's remarks: “In studying the problem presented by a building 
fronting on three streets, it appeared desirable that the tower should be 
central, thus belonging equally to each front, rather than putting it on 
any corner, where, from at least one side, it would be nearly out of sight.” 
As discussed above, Richardson, like Street, conceived of the tower as a 
dome. Street’s engraving was also repro. in The Builder, March 11, 1865, 
172, fig. 1. 

Ultimately Salamanca only provided the final justification for a design 
that had already evolved. For the final design is little more than the 
original tower with the octagonal section removed and replaced by an 
enlarged crocketed tile roof. 
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24 Tower of Old Cathedral, Salamanca 
(courtesy Fogg Photograph Collection) 


25 G. E. Street, engraving after Old 
Cathedral, Salamanca (from Gothic 
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26 Stanford White, Drawing for 
Trinity Church tower, Harvard College 


Architecture in Spain, London, 1865, Library 


82) 


the hallmark of his architectural style. 

In justifying his use of the Romanesque arch, 
Richardson would later maintain that it “lends itself most 
readily to the requirements of utility, especially in the mat- 
ter of light.” Such an assertion, however, was clearly 
based less on function than on aesthetic preference. 
Ruskin had in fact condemned the round-arch window for 
blocking light.ss 

The advantage of the round arch was an expressive one. 
It was the perfect compromise between the Roman or 
Renaissance rounded arches found in French Beaux-Arts 
buildings, and the Gothic pointed arches of the English 
Victorian Gothic. French architectural theory, as ar- 
ticulated by Viollet-le-Duc, stressed that architecture must 
give expression to structure. The openings in the walls of 
contemporary French buildings, such as the windows of 
Henri Labrouste’s Bibliothèque Ste.-Geneviève of 1838- 
1850, are expressed as a classical arcade revealing the wall 
as structural skeleton (Fig. 27). In contrast, English 
architects viewed the wall as a solid unit. Openings, such 


s H, H. Richardson, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 1885, 
20, and repeated in his description of the project for the Hoyt Public 


as Pugin’s diagram of the ideal lancet, were decorative ele- 
ments that seem to contribute nothing to the wall’s means 
of support (Fig. 28). The Romanesque arch adapted for 
Trinity has the best features of both the French and 
English forms (Fig. 29). The voussoirs are connected to the 
buttresses, expressing the skeletal structure of the wall, 
while at the same time the window’s rounded form and 
rusticated masonry express its layered solidity. The round 
arch made possible the interplay, which is so fascinating in 
Richardson’s later work, between the rational and the pic- 
turesque. 

Richardson did not, in fact, arrive at the rounded 
Romanesque arch accidentally, but as the result of a 
systematic search. In every one of his buildings prior to 
Trinity Church, he employed a different arch or voussoir 
form, compiling in these edifices a virtual encyclopedia of 
possible window shapes (Fig. 30). 

In his earliest buildings, he utilized outlines that were in 
current use in the nineteenth century, but vacillated be- 
tween French and English forms. In the Western Railroad 


Library, East Saginaw, Mich. (published Boston, 1886, 10). J. Ruskin, The 
Stones of Venice, 1, xiv, 10: “The arched form loses light in a low room.” 
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27 Henri Labrouste, 
drawing for 
Bibliotheque Ste.- 
Genevieve, Paris, 1850 
(from MOMA cat., 
339) 


28 A. W.N. Pugin, 
“Good Stonework 
for a Gothic 
Building” (from 
True Principles of 
Pointed or Chris- 
tian Architecture, 
1841) 





Offices in Springfield, he employed aedicules with a point- 
ed pediment, and in the project for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Building he used aedicules with a segmental 
pediment, both characteristic of countless French Beaux- 
Arts buildings. In the Church of the Unity in Springfield 
he adopted Tuscan pointed lancets, of a type found in con- 
temporary English architecture. 








moored 
a dir of 


29 Detail of Fig. 6 


From 1868 to 1870 he employed more unusual forms, 
which have less clear precedents in the work of his con- 
temporaries. In addition, his search became more focused, 
as he systematically utilized forms that surmount the win- 
dow rather than entirely outlining it, thus giving dramatic 
emphasis to the spanning member of the opening. At the 
North Congregational Church, Springfield, he employed a 
shouldered lintel placed over rectangular windows; at the 
Worcester High School a shouldered lintel springing from 
a horizontal stone; at the Agawam Bank, Springfield, 
three forms — a shouldered arch, a triangular arch, and a 
round-headed arch (with voussoirs deeper at the corner 
than at the haunch); and in the Brookline Town Hall proj- 
ect a pointed lancet with alternating long and short 
voussoirs. 

In 1870 he finally hit upon the simple round-headed 
arch (an idea nascent at the Agawam Bank), employing it 
in the entrances to the Hampden County Courthouse and 
to the Buffalo State Hospital, in its early design, and for all 
the openings in the Brattle Square Church, Boston. The 
voussoirs in the first two, however, are shallow and 
narrow, and lack robustness; those in the Brattle Square 
Church are delicately stepped. Richardson was still not 
confident that he had found what he was looking for, for 
in the windows at Buffalo he later used a shouldered 
segmental lintel, and in the American Express Building he 
set the windows in a segmentally headed recessed panel. 
He returned, however, to the rounded arch shape in the 
competition designs for Trinity Church, where he utilized 
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a. Western Railroad Offices, Springfield b. Equitable Insurance Building (unbuilt & Church of the Unity, 
(1867-1869), smooth cut Monson granite project 1867) Springfield (1867-1869), rock- 
faced ashlar 








d. North Congregational Church, e. Worcester High School, Worcester (1869-1871), polychromatic brick 
Springfield (1867-1873), rough-cut 
Longmeadow sandstone 


ge 


L 





f. Agawam Bank, Springfield (1869), quarry-faced g. Brookline Town Hall, Brookline h. Hampden County i. Buffalo State 

Monsen granite (unbuilt project 1870) Courthouse, Springfield Hospital, Buffalo 
(1870-1873), Monson (1871), Portland 
granite brownstone 


ae 


| 
| 





j. Brattle Square Church, k. Buffalo State L American Merchants m. Competition n. Trinity Church, Boston (dedicated 
Boston{1870), Roxbury Hospital, Buffalo Union Express Design for Trinity 1877), granite with Longmeadow 
Puddingstone (1872), Portland Company, Chicago Church, Boston sandstone trim 
brownstone (1872) (1872), Roxbury 
Puddingstone 


30 Diagram of fenestration employed by H. H. Richardson before 1872 
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an arch whose voussoirs are deeper at the haunch than at 
the crown (Fig. 30m). A sturdier shape than the ones he 
had earlier employed, it would be simplified in the later 
stages of the design to a regular rounded arch with 
relatively massive voussoirs. After he defined it in Trinity 
Church, Richardson never again abandoned the rounded 
arch form.s 

Produced under great pressure of time by an inex- 
perienced architect, the competition drawings for Trinity 
Church would hardly have made a successful building had 
they been left unrevised. Indeed, for structural reasons, 
the building probably would not have stood. Nonetheless, 
these drawings reveal the beginnings of Richardson’s in- 
genious synthesis of French and English architectural 
ideas. The plan and the use of mathematical proportions to 
determine the placement of major architectural elements 
employ the best rationalism of French planning; the tower 


s Photographs of the buildings and projects mentioned are to be found 
in Hitchcock, 1936, as follows: Western Railroad Offices, Springfield, 
1867-69 (fig. 10); project for Equitable Life Assurance Building, 1867 
(fig. 13); Church of the Unity, Springfield, 1867-69 (fig. 7); North Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, 1868-1873 (fig. 14); Worcester High 
School, 1869-1871 (fig. 20); Agawam National Bank, Springfield, 1869 
(fig. 18); project for Brookline Town Hall, 1870 (fig. 22); Hampden 
County Courthouse, Springfield, 1870-73 (figs. 32-33); Buffalo State 
Hospital, 1870-72 (figs. 27-30); Brattle Square Church, Boston, 1870-72 
(figs. 23 and 25). The American Merchants Union Express Company 
Building, Chicago, 1872 is repro. in Hitchcock, 1961, fig. 29. 

At the same time that he tried out various window shapes, Richardson 
experimented with the treatment of the surrounding wall. Until 1872, no 
matter what the material he employed, Richardson seems to have used 
progressively larger blocks of stone, The Church of the Unity, 
Springfield (1866-69), e.g., is built of thin, rectangular rough-cut stones. 
The ashlar of North Congregational Church, Springfield (1868-1873), is 
considerably larger, giving the wall a more regular surface and a feeling 
of greater massiveness. The stones of the Agawam National Bank, 
Springfield, are still larger in size and, in addition, regular in shape. 

At the time of the Trinity Church competition, however, Richardson 
briefly reverted to more delicate effects. The treatment of the wall in this 
design, with its thin buttresses, delicate framing members, and general 
sense of tautness, is far from the massive forms of the final design — even 
more so, in fact, than the treatment of the wall in Richardson’s four 
previous churches. This may have been due in part to a desire to create an 
elegance of effect suitable to Trinity’s wealthy congregation: the adjust- 
ment of style to location and patron was a consciously employed princi- 
ple of the later 19th century (see n. 31 above and accompanying text). 
Delicate walls, however, characterize all of Richardson's designs at this 
moment in his development. In the Brattle Square Church and his entry 
for the Connecticut State Capitol competition, the walls are flatter, the 
stones slightly smaller, and the joints less conspicuous than in his im- 


is an ingenious combination of the French “dome” with 
the sort of tall tower favored by English architects; and the 
Romanesque arches strike a perfect balance between the 
rational Roman arcades favored by Beaux-Arts architects 
and the picturesque Gothic lancets preferred by English 
ones. 

Trinity Church as finally built (Fig. 1), the product of 
innumerable revisions and some three hundred and fifty 
additional drawings, is in outward appearance very dif- 
ferent from this initial competition design. Its walls are 
massive and rusticated; round-headed windows, sur- 
mounted by heavy voussoirs, have taken the place of roses 
in the transepts; and the octagonal Flemish tower from 
Bruges has been replaced by an adaptation of the twelfth- 
century tower of the Old Cathedral of Salamanca in Spain. 
In speaking of his competition drawings, Richardson him- 
self confessed: “I really don’t see why the Trinity people 


mediately preceding buildings. A taut, stretched surface is even more ap- 
parent in the presentation drawing for the Phoenix Insurance Company 
in Hartford (Houghton Library, UNK-B-8; the project has not 
previously been identified in this early stage). This delicacy is perhaps a 
form of compensation — an attempt to regain some of the lightness 
Richardson had lost in his window forms when he settled upon the round- 
ed arch. In his later work Richardson would pile austere and massive 
masonry upon his rounded arches, which would become focal points for 
an entire wall. But in his competition drawings for Trinity Church, he 
merely recognized the potential of the rounded arch: he had not yet 
learned how to use it. 

While the surface treatment of a building is roughly dependent upon 
the form of window that punctuated it (i.e., the classical aedicule of the 
Western Railroad Offices, Springfield, is surrounded by a smooth sur- 
face, and the medievalizing lancets of the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, are set into a rough faced ashlar), Richardson could 
transform the expression of an arch from medieval to classical by his 
treatment of the surrounding wall. Thus, the relatively smooth quarry- 
faced granite of the Agawam Bank gives a “classical” aura to the heavy 
Romanesque” arches. 

Richardson seems to have selected the masonry for his early work after 
he had developed a building’s outline. Renderings for his later buildings, 
such as the Gurney House or the Converse Memorial Library (ill O'Gor- 
man, Nos. 13f, h; 28a), vividly evoke the material of which they were to 
be constructed. In contrast, given the large variety of masonry employed, 
and of surface finishes used, it is surprising that the walls depicted on his 
few surviving early drawings all look alike. The masonry of the Brattle 
Square Church (in Roxbury Puddingstone), of the Connecticut State 
Capitol project (in granite), and of the Buffalo State Hospital (in Portland 
brownstone) is all rendered by a random pattern of rectangles punctuated 
by short twists of line. While this was doubtless in part due to the inex- 
perience of his young draftsmen, it also suggests that material and form 
had not yet become inseparably linked in Richardson’s mind. 
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liked them, or if they liked them, why they let me do what 
I afterwards did.’’6” Yet despite these obvious changes, to a 
large degree Richardson managed to retain the positive 
features of his initial design, while producing a building 
that was both more structurally feasible and visually 
coherent. 

In plan, except for a slightly broader transept, the final 
building is nearly identical to the competition design, for 
Richardson had completely assimilated the French practice 
of adhering to the initial scheme, the esquisse, once it had 
been established. In the elevation of Trinity as built, 
however, the original proportions have been altered. As 
Richardson complained in his “Description of Trinity 
Charch’’:6 


Some changes in the design were made as the work went 
on, in compliance with real or fancied necessities of con- 
venience or construction ... the modifications of outline 
required by the change in proportion of walls and tower 
thus made, can hardly yet be considered as fully carried 
cut, so that the actual building at present lacks, 
perhaps, the unity of the original design, without at- 
taining a new unity of its own. 


To assuage fears about the structure’s solidity, its cost, and 
even its acoustics, he was forced first to lower the tower, 
and then — even during the throes of construction — to 
lower the walls. He was thus obliged to sacrifice the 
rational completeness of the proportional systems of his 
initial design. 

The tower underwent the most dramatic changes, but 
changes which only dramatize its double function as tower 
and as dome. The ungainly, attenuated tower of the initial 
design stood distinct from the church itself, its vertical 
thrust contrasting dramatically with the horizontal bulk of 
the nave. The tower as built is completely integrated with 
the church. The spire became a tent, a protective dome- 
like cover richly expressive of the space it encloses on the 
interior. A nineteenth-century architect, however, could 
not use new forms without finding a precedent for them, 
and Richardson thus justified his novel use of the tower as 
a dome with reference to the churches of the Auvergne. 

The rounded arches of the church as built, with their 
gigantic voussoirs, are finally given a central architectural 


role. In the competition drawings, the arches are 
decorative, piercing the walls’ thin screen; in the final 
design, by contrast, they are the crucial element that 
defines the character of the building. In order to dramatize 
these arches, and to make the wall more impressive, 
Richardson removed the secondary support system, the 
delicate buttresses of his competition drawings, and 
thickened the wall — employing huge rusticated blocks of 
stone, and broadening the first courses of masonry to root 
the building solidly in the ground. 

As the competition drawings show, Richardson was in a 
unique position to effect a rapprochement between French 
principles and an English aesthetic. He was a provincial. 
Over English architects, he had the advantage of the 
French conception of discipline of plan and rationality of 
form; over the French he had an English appreciation of 
rugged textures and picturesque effects. Outside of both 
traditions, he was overpowered by neither, and he was 
free, as an American, to invent a personal solution to the 
problem of eclectic styles run wild, giving birth in the 
process to a new, individual, and widely imitated architec- 
tural vocabulary. 

[Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02138] 
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The Abstract Vision of Marius de Zayas 


Willard Bohn 


“There were dadaists before the name Dada existed for 
Dada, before the dadaists were Dada,” Jean Arp once 
declared with a paradoxical flourish. The critic and Sur- 
realist writer José Pierre is more specific: ‘If the term was 
invented in Zurich, the Dada spirit first became evident in 
New York ... Baptized in Switzerland in 1916, the infant 
(conceived in Paris) was actually born in New York in 
1915.”1 While Francis Picabia and Marcel Duchamp were 
the catalysts in New York, frequenting the Stieglitz and 
Arensberg circles, numerous Americans made important 
contributions as early as 1912. One of these was Marius de 
Zayas (1880-1961) who, as Alfred Stieglitz’s closest 
associate, was responsible for many of the achievements 
usually credited to his chief. 

De Zayas’s background was as varied as his interests. 
Born into a cultured and artistic family in Veracruz, Mex- 
ico, he became an illustrator and caricaturist for El Diario 
in Mexico City. When in 1907 the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz forced his family to flee to the United States, he 
found a similar position on the New York Evening World.2 
Depicting personalities of the day with great verve and 
humor (Figs. 1 and 2), de Zayas seems to have become 
something of a celebrity almost immediately.? Shortly af- 
ter his arrival in New York, he made the acquaintance of 
Alfred Stieglitz, who greatly esteemed his caricatures. His 
first one-man show at “291” was in January, 1909, 
followed by two others in 1910 and 1913. In the ensuing 
years de Zayas wrote a number of articles for Camera 
Work and other magazines, acted as European agent for 
Stieglitz, edited the review 291, and opened two galleries 
of his own: the Modern Gallery (1915-18) and the de 
Zayas Gallery (1919-1921). His book, A Study of the 
Modern Evolution of Plastic Form (co-authored with Paul 
B. Haviland in 1913), is one of the earliest American at- 


1 José Pierre, Le Futurisme et la dadaisme, Lausanne, 1967, 69. 


2See William Innes Homer, Alfred Stieglitz and the American Avant- 
Garde, Boston, 1977, 52. 

> See, e.g., “Marius de Zayas: A Master of Ironical Caricature” (Current 
Literature, March, 1908, 281-83) which includes quotations from other 
articles about him and some sample caricatures. 


t Catherine Turrill, “Marius de Zayas,” Avant-Garde Painting and 


tempts to understand modern art. His African Negro Art, 
Its Influence on Modern Art (1916) ranks as one of the 
first studies anywhere of primitive aesthetics. Catherine 
Turrill expresses the critical consensus when she remarks 
that “Marius de Zayas’ chief importance for the avant- 
garde art movement in America lay not in his work as a 
caricaturist but in his activities as an art dealer and in his 
association with several art-related publications.” In fact, 
as the present study is intended to show, his caricatures 
were every bit as important as his other accomplishments. 


The history of de Zayas’s artistic contributions cannot 
be separated from his close friendship with Picabia. Each 
artist was greatly stimulated by the other’s conversation 
and example. Moreover, as William Agee observes, the ex- 
change between them was “‘crucial to the embryonic stage 
of New York Dada” (and thus to Dada in general).5 The 
immediate occasion of their meeting was the Armory 
Show of 1913, for which Picabia traveled to America. This 
revolutionary exposition included four of his paintings, 
and together with Duchamp — whose contributions were 
equally scandalous — he soon became the star of the show. 
During his lengthy stay in New York, Picabia developed 
close ties to Stieglitz and de Zayas (who spoke fluent 
French). The day after Picabia’s departure, in April, 
Stieglitz wrote to a friend: 


Picabia left yesterday. All at “291” will miss him. He 
and his wife were about the cleanest propositions I ever 
met in my whole career. They were one hundred percent 
purity ... Picabia came to “291” virtually daily, and | 
know he will miss the little place quite as much as we 
miss him ... I don’t know whether you know that an at- 
tempt is going to be made by him and Mabel Dodge to 


Sculpture in America 1910-25, ed. William Innes Homer, Wilmington, 
Delaware Art Museum, 1975, 62. A notable exception to this view is ex- 
pressed in a recent article by Craig R. Bailey, which surveys de Zayas’s 
art in the context of European modernism: “The Art of Marius de 
Zayas,” Arts Magazine, September, 1978, 136-44. 


s William Agee, “New York Dada 1910-1930," The Avant-Garde, ed. 
Thomas B. Hess and John Ashbery, London, 1968, 108. This book 
corresponds to the 1968 issue of Art News Annual. 


open a little place in Paris which is to resemble “291.” 
Even Picabia was astonished at de Zayas’ ability ...¢ 


Writing in the American Art News two weeks later, an 
anonymous reviewer confirmed Stieglitz’s words and 
noted: “Picabia says that [de Zayas] is greater than any of 
the French producers of ‘graphical and plastic synthesis of 
the analysis of individuals,’ and Picabia ought to know.’’” 
This testimony is astonishing. Against all expectations, it 
reveals the considerable impact of a provincial artist on a 
cosmopolitan colleague. Picabia’s obvious delight with his 
American friends testifies to the high quality of their ac- 
complishments. His insistent praise of de Zayas raises the 
possibility of the latter’s influence on his subsequent 
paintings, although in theory reverse influence is also 
possible. Indeed, stressing their mutual use of certain 
geometrical shapes, William A. Camfield concludes that 
de Zayas was indebted to Picabia.s What is certain in any 
case is that each was closely associated with the other, each 
was working with abstract form, and each was seeking 
visual equivalents for moods and ideas. Here we note the 
first of many parallels between de Zayas and Picabia. As if 
to stress their similarities, Stieglitz decided to pair them on 
the “291” exhibition calendar: Picabia’s show ran from 
March 17 to April 5, de Zayas’s from April 8 to May 20, 
1913. 

In Mexico and during his early years in New York, de 
Zayas had worked in a realistic, representational style. 
However much he might distort an individual's features, 
the final portrait had to be recognizable to be effective. 
Struggling against the inherent limitations of caricature, 
de Zayas finally made a significant breakthrough in the 
period immediately preceding the Armory Show. 
Adopting invented forms punctuated by mathematical 
symbols, he developed a totally abstract portraiture that 
no longer exploited physical appearance. As Agee ob- 
serves, this “new symbolic-associative language ... was a 
forerunner both of the Dadaists’ formulae and numbers 
and of Picabia’s object-portraits of 1915-1917.’ Until 
recently nothing was known about the origins of this 
abstract caricature, nor was it possible to decipher the her- 
metic drawings themselves. Although the scarcity of 
documentation continues to hamper investigations, a 
recently published memoir finally provides the key. 


*Letter from Alfred Stieglitz to Arthur B. Carles dated April 11, 1913, 
Alfred Stieglitz Archive, Collection of American Literature, Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University. | would like to 
thank Miss Georgia O'Keeffe, Mr. Rodrigo de Zayas, and Yale Univer- 
sity for permission to examine and publish material from this collection. 
The projected gallery — called “L’Ourse” — opened in Paris toward the 
end of the year but closed before long for unknown reasons. See William 
A. Camfield, Francis Picabia, New York, Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, 1970, 22, n. 25, 


7 Anon., “Drawings by Marius de Zayas,” American Art News, x1, 28, 


April 26, 1913, 2. The interior quotation is from de Zayas’s preface to his 
1913 exhibition at “291.” 
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1 De Zayas, Al Jolson, ill. in 
Caroline Caffin, Vaudeville, 
1914 


2 De Zayas, Ruth St. Denis, 
ill. in Vaudeville 


Recalling the genesis of his portrait of Stieglitz (Fig. 3) 
some years later, de Zayas wrote: 


... studying the ethnographical collection at the British 
Museum, I was impressed by an object invented by an 
artist from Pukapuka or Danger Island in the Pacific 
[Fig. 4]. It consisted of a wooden stick to which a few 
circles made of some vegetal material were fixed by 
pairs right and left of the stick. It impressed me par- 
ticularly because it reminded me of the physical ap- 
pearance of Stieglitz [Fig. 5]. I say “physical” because 
the resemblance was also spiritual. The object, said the 
catalogue, was built as a trap for catching souls. The 
portrait was complete, and it caught my soul, because 
from it I derived a theory of abstract caricature ... 
which I exposed together with a few caricatures called 
“abstract,” together with a few others which were of the 
“concrete” style. ... I had previously made a caricature 
of Stieglitz with the caption “L’Accoucheur d'idées.” 
These two caricatures expressed my understanding of 
Stieglitz’ mission: to catch souls and to be the midwife 
who brings out new ideas to the world.1° 


s William A. Camfield, Francis Picabia: His Art, Life and Times, Prince- 
ton, 1979, 53. 


* Agee, 108. 


1 Dorothy Norman, Alfred Stieglitz: An American Seer, New York, 
1973, 122-23. I would like to thank Dorothy Norman for providing me 
with a copy of the original text — part of a lengthy manuscript dating 
from the late forties. The entire document was recently published as 
“How, When And Why Modern Art Came To New York,” ed. Francis 
M. Naumann, Arts Magazine, April, 1980, 96-126. Unfortunately, de 
Zayas gives 1914 as the date of his soul-catcher experience, which is 
clearly impossible. L’Accoucheur d'idées appeared in Camera Work, 
xxxix, July, 1912, 55. 
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3 De Zayas, Alfred Stieglitz, from Camera Work, April, 1914. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Among other things, this fascinating account of the birth 
of abstract caricature gives us insight into de Zayas’s 
method and inspiration. Its implications are as exciting as 
they are far-reaching. It also explains what the artist 
meant when, in the preface to the exhibition of 1913, he 
stated: ‘’.., my new procedure in caricature is inspired by 
the psychological reason of the existence of the art of the 
primitive races, which tried to represent what they 
thought to be supernatural elements, existing outside of 
the individual, elements however which science has 
proved to be natural and which exist within the 
individual.’”’! 

Before we proceed to examine the caricatures, however, 
it is important to establish a chronology for de Zayas's in- 
vention. If his description stresses the role of immediate 
inspiration, we will see that the actual outcome stemmed 
from his familiarity with modern art. If his immediate 
source was anthropological, the principle itself was un- 
mistakably artistic. Unfortunately, the reference to 
L’Accoucheur d’idées (repro. in Camera Work, July, 1912) 
is not as helpful as it seems, for although the caricature es- 
tablishes a sequence, we do not know its date of composi- 
tion. If anything, its murky symbolism and chiaroscuro 
effects link it to the caricatures of 1910. Fortunately, we 


1 Caricature: Absolute and Relative,” repr. in Camera Work, xvi, 
April, 1914, 20. 





5 Alfred Stieglitz, Self-Portrait, silver 
print, 1910. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 





4 Soul-Catcher, Pukapuka (Danger Island). London, British 
Museum 


can reconstruct the gestation of the abstract drawings 
from correspondence preserved in the Alfred Stieglitz 
Archive at Yale University. This period corresponds to the 
twelve months that de Zayas spent in Paris between 1910 
and 1911. Arriving on October 13, 1910, he immediately 
plunged into Parisian cultural life, attending the Salon 
d'Automne repeatedly and mixing with the avant-garde 
crowd at the Café du Déme. At this time de Zayas does not 
appear to have known much about modern art. In a letter 
to Stieglitz dated October 29, 1910, he demonstrates a 
familiarity with Matisse but is baffled by the Cubists, 
reporting with some astonishment that Metzinger “sees 
everything geometrically.” According to his sources, he 
adds, Metzinger is only an imitator: ‘‘the real article is a 
Spaniard whose name I don’t recall.” In a review of the 
Salon written at this time, de Zayas freely admits his 
helplessness to understand the Parisian movements and 
wonders whether Cubism will ever amount to anything." 

By January 25, 1911, however, the situation had 
changed radically. In the interim de Zayas had met “the 
real article’ (through Frank Burty Haviland, whose 
brother was one of the directors of 291’), had arranged 
to show eighty-three of his works at “291,” and had ob- 
tained an interview to be included in the catalogue. Run- 


12 “The New Art in Paris,” The Forum, xiv, 2, February, 1911, 180-88, 
repr. in Camera Work, xxxiv-v, April-July, 1911, 29-34. 


ning from March 28 to April 25, 1911, the exhibition 
presented Picasso to the American public for the first time 
and was eventually extended. The interview was incor- 
porated into a preface by de Zayas which was reprinted in 
Camera Work. As this rapid series of events implies, de 
Zayas was very impressed by Picasso, and the two men 
quickly became close friends. Under Picasso’s tutelage, he 
gained an excellent knowledge of Cubism and became an 
ardent convert. De Zayas’s interest in African sculpture 
probably dates from this encounter (in April he suggested 
an African show to Stieglitz), but it was the exposure to 
Cubism that had a lasting influence on his own art. 
Among other things, many of the subsequent caricatures 
employ geometric forms. More important, however, 
Cubism introduced him to a new concept of art and paved 
the way for his experiments with abstraction. If de Zayas 
devotes part of his preface to specific problems, such as 
the abolition of perspective and the absence of color, the 
bulk of the essay is concerned with Cubist theory in 
general. At the heart of the essay lies the concept of what 
he calls “the psychology of form,” that is, the translation 
of intellectual and emotional responses into formal pat- 
terns on the canvas. “Instead of the physical manifesta- 
tion” of an object or scene, Picasso seeks “the psychic 
one” in order to represent its “essence.” Thus the artist is 
no longer content to depict mere physical appearance. Ac- 
cording to de Zayas, ‘’[Picasso] receives a direct impres- 
sion from external nature, he analyzes, develops, and trans- 
lates it... with the intention that the picture should be the 
pictorial equivalent of the emotion produced by nature. In 
representing his work he wants the spectator to look for 
the emotion or idea generated from the spectacle and not 
the spectacle itself’’ (emphasis added). As we will see, the 
concept of essence versus appearance underlies the inven- 
tion of abstract caricature. Equally important is Picasso’s 
theory of pictorial equivalence — from which de Zayas 
derived his own abstract method. Notwithstanding their 
obvious stylistic differences, the two men shared a com- 
mon psychology of form. Nowhere is de Zayas’s debt to 
the Spanish artist more evident than in the preface to his 
1913 exhibition where he defines abstract caricature as: 
“the representation of feelings and ideas through material 
equivalents.” 

Written earlier, de Zayas’s article on Picasso was not ac- 
tually forwarded to Stieglitz until March 7, 1911. In the 
accompanying letter, de Zayas remarks: “I have started on 
a new idea and made some caricatures and drawings for 
the philosophical collection.” In light of the preface on 
Picasso, the announcement of a new style is intriguing. 
From what we have just seen, it undoubtedly reflected the 
influence of Cubism, but to what extent and toward what 
end is impossible to say. To be sure, the term 


3 “Pablo Picasso,” in ibid., 65-67. An illustrated, slightly expanded ver- 
sion appeared in Spanish in a magazine edited by de Zayas’s father: 
“Pablo Picasso,” América; revista mensual illustrada (New York), vi, 
May, 1911, 363-65, 
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“philosophical” implies a superior, more abstruse form of 
art. This probably does not mark the birth of abstract 
caricature, however, for there is no evidence of the crucial 
trip to England described by de Zayas in his recently 
published memoir. Still, he appears to have developed 
considerably since meeting Picasso, and he was undoubt- 
edly headed toward abstraction. Following a visit by 
Stieglitz in September, lasting some three weeks, de Zayas 
prepared to return to the United States. The correspon- 
dence breaks off after August 26, with one important ex- 
ception — a telegram. Containing an urgent request for 
$150, which de Zayas says he will repay when he arrives in 
New York, it bears the dateline “London, October 18, 
1911.” Not only does this allow us to fix the date of his 
return, in early November, it provides the only evidence 
we have of a trip to London. It was doubtless at this time, 
pursuing the interest in primitive art he had developed in 
Paris, that de Zayas encountered the catalytic ‘’soul- 
catcher” in the British Museum. This impression is 
strengthened by two separate bits of information. For one 
thing, Stieglitz wrote to Sadakichi Hartmann on Decem- 
ber 22, 1911: “De Zayas has developed most remarkably 
and is a big fellow.’"5 Coming from the leader of “291,” 
this is high praise and suggests a recent breakthrough. For 
another, external evidence alone seems to limit the British 
Museum episode to October, 1911. After this date, de 
Zayas did not venture abroad again until 1914. Before this 
date, as far as can be determined, his caricatures are all 
realistic. Admittedly, we have only a portion of his works, 
but the surviving photographs and descriptions reveal a 
general pattern. 

According to the catalogue of de Zayas’s 1913 show, en- 
titled “Caricature: Abstract and Relative,” the following 
works were on exhibition: 

1. Alfred Stieglitz 
Gaby Deslys 
Arthur Hoeber 
Agnes Ernst Meyer 
Picabia 
Two Friends 
Paul Haviland 
A New York Society Leader 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Regina Badet 
. Regina Badet 
. Rodin and Steichen 
. Marin and Stieglitz 
. Picasso and Frank Haviland 
. Blanche Albane in “L'Homme mystérieux” 
. Polaire in Montmartre 
. Charles Darnton 
. Mounet Sully in “Hernani.” 
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1 "Caricature: Absolute and Relative,” 20. The preface had been reprint- 
ed earlier as “Exhibition Marius de Zayas” in Camera Work, xuu-i, 
April-July, 1913, 20-22. 


35 Cited by Norman, 109-10. 
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Nine of the drawings were published in Camera Work a 
year and a half later, together with the original preface to 
the exhibition.'* They included realistic caricatures of 
Rodin and Edward Steichen, John Marin and Stieglitz, 
and Charles Darnton (drama critic for the Evening 
World). The abstract portraits depict Stieglitz, Meyer, 
Two Friends, Roosevelt, Paul Haviland, and Picabia. An 
additional realistic caricature of Dr. A. A. Berg, whom de 
Zayas met in 1912 when he was hospitalized for an un- 
known illness (date of release: September 14), may or may 
not have been included in the exhibition.!”7 From a review 
by William B. McCormick, writing in the New York Press, 
we know that the portraits of Regina Badet and of Picasso 
and Frank Haviland were realistic, while those of Arthur 
Hoeber (art critic for the New York Globe), A New York 
Society Leader, and Gaby Deslys were abstract.!® Among 
other things, this means that the exhibition was evenly 
divided between de Zayas’s new (Nos. 1-9) and old (Nos. 
10-18) styles. Wishing to give a faithful impression of his 
activities since his last show, in 1910, de Zayas included 
seven works from his Paris period. Besides the 
Rodin/Steichen and the Picasso/Haviland portraits, which 
could only have been done in France, there are five 
caricatures of Parisian actors and entertainers. In 1911, for 
example, Regina Badet was featured in La Femme et le 
pantin, directed by Firmin Gémier, which de Zayas would 
have seen at the Théâtre Antoine. Similarly, Blanche 
Albane starred in L'Homme mystérieux at the Théâtre 
Sarah-Bernhardt during the 1910-11 season. Polaire, of 
course, was a famous cabaret singer in Montmartre, and 
Jean Mounet-Sully was the chief attraction at the Comédie 
Française. Celebrated for his passionate portrayal of Vic- 
tor Hugo's Hernani, in the play by the same name, 
Mounet-Sully played this role for the last time in 1911, 
when he gave ten performances.1° 

From this brief survey, it appears that the Paris 
caricatures were all realistic. Matching titles with 
photographs and descriptions, we note that de Zayas con- 
tinued to work in this mode when he returned to America, 
even as he was experimenting with abstract caricature. 
Thus the realistic drawings of Charles Darnton and of 
Marin and Stieglitz were both done after his return, as a 
detailed chronology would show. To these must be added 
countless works that appeared in commercial publications 


16 Camera Work, xivi, April, 1914, pls. 1-11 and v-x. The present loca- 
tions are unknown of all the de Zayas and Picabia drawings illustrated 
here except those of Stieglitz (Metropolitan Museum). 


17 Letter from Marius de Zayas to Alfred Stieglitz, September 14, 1912. 
Alfred Stieglitz Archive, Yale University. 

18 Repr. in Camera Work, xtu-m, April-July, 1913, 51-52. This article, 
which includes descriptions of the Badet, Hoeber, Deslys, and Society 
Leader portraits, is followed by other reviews of the exhibition. 


19 Between 1877 and 1911 Mounet-Sully played Hernani 373 times — 
more than any other role (A. Joannidès, Reléve des représentations de 
Mounet-Sully à la Comédie Française, Paris, 1917). For Regina Badet and 
Blanche Albane, see Gilles Queant, Encyclopédie du théâtre 
contemporain, Paris, 1957. 


between 1912 and 1915. In 1912, at the request of the 
prominent New York producer George C. Tyler, de Zayas 
created a successful pantomime which he described as 
“theater of caricature.’”2° In 1914 he collaborated on a 
book about vaudeville, contributing some thirty sketches 
of famous performers (Figs. 1, 2).21 From this, we may 
conclude that there was no sudden shift between de 
Zayas's old and new styles, as critics have assumed, for the 
two continued to exist side by side. Nor is there any 
evidence that the second style was born in 1913, another 
frequent assumption. The most that can be said is that it 
was first made public in 1913. Of the nine abstract por- 
traits in the “291” exhibition, only two can be dated with 
any degree of certainty: Francis Picabia and Gaby Deslys. 
The first dates from Picabia’s visit to New York (January 
20-April 10, 1913), and the second seems to have been ex- 
ecuted about the same time. In theory, the abstract portrait 
of Gaby Deslys, a French vaudeville artist, could have 
been done in Paris, but she was also a well-known figure 
on the American stage. According to the New York Times 
Index, for example, she starred in the Review of Re- 
views at the Winter Garden from September 17, 1911, 
to January 29, 1912, returning for another engagement on 
November 11, 1912.22 Furthermore, we know that de 
Zayas attended at least one performance during her second 
tour, for a (realistic) caricature of her as Yvonne in The 
Honeymoon Express appeared in the New York Evening 
World on February 7, 1913. Two months later he 
published five more caricatures of her in the same paper 
(April 12, 1913). If these two portraits were executed with 
the upcoming exhibition in mind, the dates of the others 
are open to conjecture. Theodore Roosevelt, for example, 
may have been done in response to the ex-President’s con- 
descending review of the Armory Show in March, 1913.23 
But since de Zayas had been lampooning him for years in 
the Evening World, an earlier date is equally possible. In 
any event, while European influence is easily discernible 
in the abstract portraits, the drawings themselves were 
done in the United States. Depicting New Yorkers or 
visitors to New York, they form a distinct group whose 
American setting contrasts with the French locale of the 
earlier works. Stylistically and thematically, each group 
balances the other. 

Following his exhibition at “291,” de Zayas returned to 


2 De Zayas published a caricature of Tyler in the New York Evening 
World on October 12, 1912. 


u Caroline Caffin, Vaudeville, New York, 1914 The portraits of Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Ruth St. Denis first appeared in Camera Work in 
January, 1910. 


2 This engagement ran at least until February 6, 1913, when she played 
Yvonne in The Honeymoon Express (Who Was Who in the Theatre: 
1912-1976, Detroit, 1978). A dancer, singer, and actress, Gaby Deslys 
specialized in musical satires. 

23 Theodore Roosevelt, “A Layman’s Views of an Art Exhibition,” The 
Outlook, March 29, 1913, 718-20, repr. in 1913 Armory Show 50th An- 
niversary Exhibition, exh. cat., Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute and 
Henry Street Settlement, Utica, 1963, 160-62. 


France in 1914 where he spent the summer on assignment 
for Stieglitz. Arriving on May 13, he did not return to the 
United States until September 12.4 In Paris de Zayas 
quickly renewed his friendship with Picabia, who in- 
troduced him to Guillaume Apollinaire and the group cen- 
tered around Les Soirées de Paris. Before long he and 
Apollinaire had become good friends and were even 
collaborating on a Dadaist play, together with Picabia and 
Alberto Savinio.*5 Interestingly, Apollinaire’s reaction to 
the abstract caricatures was the same as Picabia’s the year 
before. Writing in Paris-Journal on July 8, he noted with 
enthusiasm: 


... Until now, today’s art, which is so expressive, had 
produced only one real caricaturist: Jossot, an unjustly 
forgotten artist. 

Now, however, we have another caricaturist. His 
name is Marius de Zayas, and his caricatures, employ- 
ing some very new techniques, are in accord with the art 
of the most audacious contemporary painters. 

I recently had a chance to see some of these new 
caricatures. They are incredibly powerful, especially 
those of Ambroise Vollard, Bergson, and Henri Matisse. 

The next Salon of Humorists should set aside a room 
for the works of Marius de Zayas. They are well worth 
the trouble.26 


One week later Apollinaire published four caricatures in 
the July-August issue of Les Soirées de Paris. Besides the 
portraits of Stieglitz and Picabia exhibited at “291,” de 
Zayas contributed drawings of Vollard and Apollinaire.2” 
Although he was to experiment with visual poetry the 
following year, de Zayas seems to have published only 
two more caricatures before abandoning this form. Ap- 
pearing in the December, 1915, issue of 291, the last exam- 
ple was devoted to Picasso — who resembles Ferdinand the 
Bull (Fig. 6). In this drawing, black represents mass and 
white represents space. At the center, seen in profile fac- 
ing right, a triangular, horned figure gazes into the dis- 
tance with beady eyes. The upper half of the drawing is 
dominated by a heavy structure resembling a canopy, 
which is balanced by the horned figure and by a rec- 
tangular form at the lower right. Judging from the con- 
junction of the various forms, the figure (Picasso) seems to 
be seated before a desk or a table. To the left, behind this 
squat but powerful character, a rose pushes forth into the 
surrounding space — itself shaped like an arrowhead to in- 
dicate motion and direction. This strong diagonal, con- 
tinued by other structures, adds a dynamic note to the 
otherwise static drawing. De Zayas has clearly created a 


* Letters from Marius de Zayas to Alfred Stieglitz, May 22, 1914, and 
from Marie Rapp to Alfred Stieglitz, September 14, 1914. Alfred Stieglitz 
Archive, Yale University. 

3 For a study of the relations between de Zayas and Apollinaire, see 
Willard Bohn, “Guillaume Apollinaire and the New York Avant-Garde,” 
Comparative Literature Studies, xm, 1, March, 1976, 40-51. 


2 “Marius de Zayas,” repr. in Apollinaire on Art: Essays and Reviews 
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6 De Zayas, Pablo Picasso, from 291, December, 1915-January, 
1916 


dialogue between beauty and power here, a dialogue 
which he sees as central to Picasso's art. At one level, the 
horned figure and the rose refer to Picasso's Spanish 
origins, symbolized by the bullfight. At another level, they 
juxtapose the delicate sensibility of his Rose Period with 
the brutality of his Cubist phase. 


To understand de Zayas’s drawings fully, however, we 
must go back to 1913 and the preface to his exhibition 
catalogue (see footnotes 11 and 14), in which he discusses 
his theory of abstract caricature. In spite of a certain 
awkwardness of expression (de Zayas was more at ease in 
Spanish or French than in English), the main points of his 
aesthetic are clear. Instead of depicting the physical 
appearance of an individual — a superficial process at best 
— de Zayas proposes to provide an “analysis.” Art is no 
longer to be rendered as extrinsic impression but as ‘‘in- 
trinsic expression.” In this context, he outlines his method 
as follows: 


1902-1918, ed. LeRoy C. Breunig, New York, 1972, 419. 


» Writing to the poetess Jeanne-Yves Blanc from the front on October 
18, 1915, Apollinaire offered the following commentary: ‘As for the 
drawing by de Zayas intitled Guillaume Apollinaire, the review’s cover 
explains that it is a caricature. The word ‘table’ does not resemble a table 
in any fashion, and yet it manages to suggest the idea of a table. Are you 
beginning to grasp the essence of this caricature ...?” (Apollinaire, 
Oeuvres complètes, ed. Michel Décaudin, Paris, 1966-67, iv, 675). 
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(1) the spirit of the individual is to be represented by 
algebraic formulas, 

(2) his material self by “geometrical equivalents,” and 

(3) his initial force by “trajectories within the rectangle 


that encloses the plastic expression and represents 
life.” 


According to de Zayas, the spirit is composed of (a) 
“Memory (acquired knowledge), (b) Understanding 
(capability of learning, intelligence), and (c) Volition (the 
regulator of physical desires, vices, and virtues).” By 
“material self” he means the human body. Finally, he 
defines ‘initial force,” which recalls Bergson’s concept of 
élan vital, as that which “binds spirit and matter 
together.” In the caricatures it is represented by a line or 
“trajectory” symbolizing the individual's passage through 
life, the quality of which is the product of his spiritual and 
material capabilities. Though de Zayas does not say so, 
this device is taken from analytical geometry. If X = spirit 
and Y = material self, then the equation X+Y = a 
numerical quantity may be represented on a graph as a 
curve described by the variables X and Y. This is why he 
calls his art a “graphical and plastic synthesis.” From this 
it would seem that a rising curve indicates prosperity and 
success, a falling curve the opposite. A typical life might 
thus be diagrammed as a bell-shaped curve starting from 
zero. Although one’s spiritual capabilities steadily increase 
from birth, one’s physical capabilities decline after a cer- 
tain age. The point at which the descending curve inter- 
sects the X axis would correspond to the individual's death 
(Y=0). 

De Zayas distinguishes five classes of trajectories based 
on the Positivistic sequence: knowledge->progress—>con- 
clusion. Although these categories are meant to relate a 
person’s life to the general “evolution of humanity,” they 
are not judgmental so much as descriptive. De Zayas 
provides the following summary: 


(1) No beginning or end — individuals who have tacit 
knowledge, who contribute to progress in general, but 
who do not arrive at a conclusion. 

(2) An end but no beginning — same as above but with 
a definite conclusion. 

(3) A beginning but no end — acquisition of knowledge 
and contribution to progress without a conclusion. 
(4) A beginning and an end — acquisition of 
knowledge, contribution to progress, and a conclusion. 
(5) Inert or static individuals who do not move with the 
general progress. These have no trajectories 
whatsoever. 


28 Paul B. Haviland, “Marius de Zayas — Material, Relative, and Ab- 
solute Caricatures,” Camera Work, xtv1, April, 1914, 33. 


29 Quoted by Haviland, 34. 


From this outline it is easy to see why Stieglitz, Picabia, 
and Apollinaire were so impressed with the abstract 
caricatures. Aside from de Zayas’s technical mastery, his 
system is both sensitive and complex. In spite of its ob- 
vious scientific bias, it offers considerable leeway for ar- 
tistic interpretation and expression. In trying to express 
his “feelings and ideas through material equivalents,” de 
Zayas was aiming primarily at a ” psychological represen- 
tation” of his subject. Paul B. Haviland, who preferred the 
spelling characature, defined this goal as the ““representa- 
tion of character through form.’ In actuality, de Zayas's 
ambition extended even further. Elsewhere in his article- 
preface he defines caricature as ‘’the representation of the 
individual self and his relation to the whole” — a rather 
large order. In this light, the best assessment of his draw- 
ings was offered by Picabia who described them as “the 
psychological expression of man’s plurality. 2 

Despite the startling originality of this system, de Zayas 
is heavily indebted to two schools of thought: Positivism 
and Cubism. His interest in the latter dates from 1910/11, 
as we have seen, whereas the former seems to have cap- 
tivated him at an early age. From 1911 (the date of his first 
article) to 1913 and beyond, these constitute the twin 
themes of his writings, which seek to apply the scientific 
method to modern aesthetics. Totally committed to the 
Positivist philosophy, de Zayas remarks in one place: "I 
believe in progress as a constant and ineludible law.” 
Elsewhere he describes himself as a ‘cause-and-effect 
speculator ... for whom... all things ... must be computed 
and accounted for.” An ardent admirer of Claude Ber- 
nard’s Introduction à l'étude de la médecine expérimentale 
(1865), a cornerstone of scientific methodology, de Zayas 
adopts a similar approach in his 1913 preface. Envisaging 
a new mathematical humanism in the second paragraph, 
he claims to be able to “represent psychological and 
metaphysical entities by algebraic signs and solve their 
problems through mathematics.” 

As noted, de Zayas’s search for pictorial equivalents of 
ideas and emotions derives directly from Picasso. While 
there are numerous differences in their two styles, not to 
mention the treatment of objects, they share similar 
theories of abstraction. Great as his admiration was for 
Picasso, however, de Zayas was troubled by one aspect of 
his work, which he interpreted as a shortcoming. 
Moreover, since Picasso personified modern art in general 
for him, until 1913, this defect had broad repercussions. 
As late as January, 1913, de Zayas noted: “Picasso is 
perhaps the only artist who in our time works in search of 
a new form. But Picasso is only an analyst; up to the pres- 
ent his productions reveal solely the plastic analysis of ar- 


30 “Photography,” Camera Work, xu, January, 1913, 20, and “291,” 
ibid., xivu, July, 1914, 73, respectively. For a survey of de Zayas’s 
writings through 1914, see Dickran Tashjian, Skyscraper Primitives, 
Dada and the American Avant-Garde 1910-1925, Middletown, Conn., 
1975, 23-28. 


tistic forms without arriving at a definite synthesis.’31 In 
inventing abstract caricature, then, de Zayas sought to 
correct what he considered a pernicious tendency in 
modern art — analytic fragmentation. This is why he 
speaks of “a graphical and plastic synthesis” in the 
preface. More than anything, the drawings are charac- 
terized by a synthetic approach to their subjects. If the ar- 
tist divides his subject into three separate components, his 
ultimate goal is to provide a comprehensive picture of the 
total person. Viewing his subject from every possible 
perspective — subjective, objective, and societal — he in ef- 
fect achieves synthesis through multiple analysis. 
Although de Zayas appears to have been unaware of re- 
cent developments in Paris, this process parallels the 
achievements of Synthetic Cubism since his last visit. In 
both, for various parts are subordinated to the whole to 
produce an essential unity of vision. 

Turning to the caricatures themselves (Figs. 3-15), we 
note a certain amount of technical variation over the years. 
According to Camera Work, the drawings in the show of 
1913 were done in charcoal, but the rest are in pen and ink 
— except Picasso where the artist reverted to charcoal. 
Curiously, when de Zayas reprinted his caricatures of 
Stieglitz and Picabia in Les Soirées de Paris, he made new 
pen and ink copies. These are remarkably faithful to the 
originals but contain several (minor) variations. In a 
second portrait of Stieglitz (Fig. 15), published in 1915, the 
main lines are accented with red watercolor, lending an 
unexpected dynamism to the composition. Although the 
dimensions of the later drawings are unknown, they ap- 
pear to approximate the 25 X 20" format of the works ex- 
hibited in 1913.22 In composition round forms 
predominate, but angular shapes are numerous and 
strong. The compositions are often arranged sym- 
metrically around a vertical axis, and several include 
prominent diagonals. Black (mass) and white (space) occur 
in equal amounts, reflecting de Zayas’s dichotomy be- 
tween the spirit and the material self. In general, the 
caricatures’ two-dimensionality emphasizes their 
schematic function, and the lack of perspective, like the 
absence of color and the geometric forms, is clearly 
Cubist-inspired. The only evidence of volume is in Francis 
Picabia (Fig. 7) where it is not immediately recognizable. 
Here, just below the lowest “eye,” the vertical edge inter- 
sects three parallel contours, suggesting a cylindrical ob- 
ject seen in cross-section. 

De Zayas’s algebraic depiction of the spirit is both in- 
triguing and frustrating. Although alegbra permits a com- 
pletely abstract symbolism, there is no evidence that he 
knew enough about mathematics to take advantage of it. 
Nevertheless, given his systematic, highly theoretical 


#4 “Photography,” 17. 
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mind, we can scarcely doubt the existence of a complex 
system here. Unfortunately, in the absence of any ex- 
planation by the artist, it remains resolutely personal and 
hermetic. The absence of algebraic devices in three of the 
later drawings seems to indicate that the system was even- 
tually discontinued. For the present it suffices to note that 
only one of the drawings (Theodore Roosevelt, Fig. 8) 
contains a true equation. In all the others the equals sign 
must be inferred, e.g., Figure 3. 


Stieglitz = a+b3+ td? + £e 
e? he 


With two exceptions (Haviland and Picabia), every equa- 
tion contains at least four variables. Three drawings have 
six or more. This means that the formulae cannot describe 
any of the graphic curves, since the X/Y grid can only ac- 
commodate two variables. It also leaves us wondering how 
to reconcile the equations with de Zayas’s description of 
the human spirit. If we assign a letter to each spiritual 
category (Memory, Understanding, and Volition), there 
are not enough. If we include the six subcategories, there 
are too many. The spiritual significance of the square root 
sign is also puzzling: probably it serves to separate one 
group of letters from the other. This does not alter the 
probability that the artist assigned a different personal 
value to each letter. Those preceding the square root sign 
(never more than three) may represent general categories, 
whereas the sign itself may denote a more detailed 
analysis. Or again the capital letters may designate major 
categories and the lower-case letters lesser ones. In any 
event, a minus sign probably indicates a lack of that par- 
ticular quality, just as a “+” signifies the instability of a 
given trait. It is also reasonable to assume that the dif- 
ferent powers correspond to different degrees of intensity, 
extending from average to above average to exceptional. 
Thus, despite the impression of mathematical chaos, there 
is a certain correlation between the complexity of an in- 
dividual and his algebraic expression. With eight 
variables, four of which are cubed, the equation for 
Stieglitz (Fig. 3) is the most complex, followed by those for 
Agnes Ernst Meyer and Haviland (both collaborators at 
291). This corresponds to what we know of Steiglitz at 
least, who was quite a complicated person. At the other 
end of the scale are Picabia and Teddy Roosevelt (Figs. 7 
and 8), a rather unlikely pair. In Picabia’s case, the bare 
notation “a+b+c / a+b / B” does not denote a mediocre 
spirit, but rather an inherent simplicity of spirit. One of 
Picabia's most invigorating qualities was the childlike sim- 
plicity of his art and life. Both domains were governed by 
the principle of instant gratification (whim, fantasy, etc.), 


32 Camera Work, xivi, April, 1914, 51. Four earlier caricatures measure 
28" X 22" ("Our Plates,” ibid., xxix, January, 1910, 61). 
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7 De Zayas, Francis Picabia, from Camera Work, April, 1914 


which permitted him a refreshing directness of inspiration 
and execution. Hence the caricature’s simple arithmetic 
progression corresponds to Picabia’s basic thought- 
processes. The capital B may emphasize his remarkable in- 
telligence (Understanding) — also one of his more salient 
characteristics. 

In Roosevelt’s case, the lack of complexity is clearly 
derogatory. Described by a contemporary critic as ‘’a sort 
of electric wired beartrap” with “shark teeth,” this draw- 
ing is summarized by the equation “ 2 = 0.” As the same 


critic notes, what de Zayas meant to write was == 0” 


(F = ©, not 0)? In either case, his meaning is un- 
mistakable: juxtaposed with the immensity of the uni- 
verse, the self-important Roosevelt is totally insignificant. 
From a spiritual perspective, he is a nonentity, a big fat 
zero. As noted, the immediate source of de Zayas’s outrage 
was possibly Roosevelt's article on the Armory Show, 
which combined philistinism with smugness. It is in- 
teresting that this is the only caricature lacking a trajectory 
line. Roosevelt is clearly an “inert” or “static” individual 


33 Cf, Gabrielle Buffet-Picabia: “He used to speak of his projects as if 
they were already finished, and if there was any trouble he was the first 
to abandon them for some other idea” (letter to the author dated June 1, 
1977). 





8 De Zayas, Theodore Roosevelt, from Camera Work, April, 
1914 


who has not contributed to real human progress. This im- 
pression is reinforced by his physical appearance, for he is 
mainly a mouth. À bulbous nose surmounts a wide-open 
mouth seen through a screen of zigzag lines. Anchored to 
the equation and extending in two directions, these lines 
represent his prominent moustache. The pattern at the top 
of the drawing repeats the vertical zigzag motif, resem- 
bling “a backgammon board or a row of dunce’s caps” ac- 
cording to one critic.% Although the last suggestion has 
interesting possibilities, the white triangles probably 
represent Roosevelt's teeth. Displaced, flattened, and jux- 
taposed according to Cubist practice, they are partially 
screened by the black triangles of his moustache which 
parts to reveal a flashing smile (a Roosevelt trademark). 
All in all, the portrait is quite humorous. 

With the exception of Theodore Roosevelt, de Zayas's 
published abstract caricatures depict people he knew and 
admired. And since they were all successful avant-garde 
artists or critics, their portraits resemble each other in 
some respects. This is noticeable in the trajectories chosen 


3 Samuel Swift, writing in the New York Sun; repr. in Camera Work, 
xu April-July, 1913, 53-54. 

35 William B. McCormick, in Camera Work, 51-52. Bailey interprets the 
zigzag motif as a crown (p. 139). 


9 De Zayas, Two Friends, from Camera Work, April, 1914 


to represent their passages through life. Although these 
are occasionally difficult to identify (eg, Paul B. 
Haviland, Fig. 12), their meanings are mostly self-evident. 
They should not be confused with the vertical axis in 
many of the drawings which serves another function. Es- 
pecially prominent in the Stieglitz, Meyer, and Haviland 
portraits, this device contributes to their general symmetry 
and introduces a note of stability. If these persons are 
more complex than their companions, as we have seen, 
they are also much more organized. In most instances, the 
trajectory itself sweeps through the portrait in a graceful 
curve, intersecting the frame (symbolizing life) initially 
and terminally. Since even the exceptions observe the rule 
of double intersection, these are all drawings of the fourth 
class of trajectory (having a beginning, middle, and end). 
Their subjects are all clearly achievers who have used their 
knowledge and skills to contribute to progress. Stieglitz 
(Fig. 3) seems to have done this in two stages, for his tra- 
jectory contains the subtypes 3 and 2. De Zayas may be 
thinking here of his contribution via photography and 
“291”. A similar pattern exists for the anonymous Two 
Friends (Fig. 9) who have achieved more together than 
either has separately. Finally, with one exception, the tra- 
jectories all follow rising curves, indicating prosperity and 
success. Either they arch toward the upper right corner 
like a bell curve, or they reverse this process, rising from 
right to left. Although we know that each trajectory has its 
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10 De Zayas, Ambroise Vollard, from Les Soirées de Paris, July- 
August, 1914 


own directional symbolism, the difference between a left- 
and a right-hand curve is not clear. The situation is com- 
plicated, moreover, by the evidence of the first Stieglitz 
portrait and Two Friends which combine these forms in 
two different fashions. This leaves the drawing of Am- 
broise Vollard (Fig. 10) whose falling curve indicates that 
de Zayas thought he was on the decline. In fact, although 
Vollard had been the dealer for Cézanne and his contem- 
poraries, his prestige was being usurped by Daniel 
Kahnweiler who represented the Cubists. 

Interesting as these details are, they are largely 
overshadowed by de Zayas’s theory of geometric 
equivalents. Although most of the drawings are highly 
resistant to interpretation, his experience with the Polyne- 
sian soul-catcher, described earlier, indicates the nature of 
their underlying inspiration. It also explains why de 
Zayas’s visual symbolism is difficult to decipher. Ac- 
cording to the method revealed to him at the British 
Museum, each of his subjects undergoes a process of 
double abstraction. In practice this involves two steps: ob- 
jectification and simplification. Once an object is chosen 
to represent a given person, its basic form is abstracted to 
produce a portrait twice removed from reality. In addition, 
the choice of the object depends on a double correspon- 
dence between subject and object. The resemblance must 
be physical as well as “spiritual” (symbolic). The latter 
concept involves a search for functional equivalents in 
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which the role of the object serves as a metaphor for the 
role of the subject (Stieglitz the soul-catcher). Although 
these intermediate objects are often impossible to identify, 
de Zayas makes it perfectly clear that objectification is at 
work in every instance. Theodore Roosevelt, for example, 
seems to have been constructed around the image of a 
common scrub brush — his moustache — perhaps sym- 
bolizing the ex-President’s abrasiveness, his tendency to 
rub people the wrong way. Thus in any caricature we can 
expect to find (1) visual reference to physical appearance, 
(2) visual symbolism, and (3) a certain amount of aesthetic 
adjustment (simplification, displacement, repetition, etc.). 
Interestingly, de Zayas made no attempt to standardize 
these ingredients, which vary in degree and proportion. 
Except for a pair of eyes, Two Friends (Fig. 9) contains no 
overt reference at all to subject or object. On the other 
hand, the portraits of Vollard and Apollinaire (Figs. 10 and 
13) are fairly representational, and aesthetic distortion is 
kept to a minimum. 

Returning to the very first abstract caricature (Alfred 
Stieglitz, Fig. 3), the source of all the others, we note that it 
represents a significant advance over previous efforts. The 
earlier drawing L’Accoucheur d'idées, which juxtaposes a 
frontal, full-length view of Stieglitz with the halo of a full 
moon, is entirely realistic. Despite the symbolism of the ti- 
tle (and the moon), the drawing is essentially allegorical 
and thus belongs to an established genre. If de Zayas com- 
bines an objective portrait and a metaphoric title in this 
work, he reverses the process in the abstract version. Here 
we find a metaphoric portrait (the soul-catcher) coupled 
with an objective title: Alfred Stieglitz. In transferring his 
symbolism from the verbal to the visual plane, the artist 
gave it a central position in his aesthetic. Formerly 
relegated to the status of an afterthought, tacked on at the 
last minute, the symbol became the raison d'être of the en- 
tire work. In this particular instance, the image is un- 
usually apt. Not only does the soul-catcher symbolize 
Stieglitz’s role as chief proselytizer for modernism in 
America, it also symbolizes his efforts as a photographer, 
whose task is to capture human images on film. De Zayas 
was undoubtedly thinking of the common primitive belief 
that a camera imprisons a person’s soul. Because the 
original soul-catcher (Fig. 4) was geometrical, artistic 
alterations of it were minimal in the caricature. De Zayas 
eliminated one pair of loops in the interest of symmetry, 
blackened the central pair for the same reason, and con- 
fined the configuration to a single plane. He then added 
the small, textured triangle at the lower left to evoke 
Stieglitz’s physical appearance, which was dominated by 
his glasses and triangular moustache (Fig. 5). The eyeglass 


36 De Zayas gave the original drawing to Stieglitz, who later gave it to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A slightly smaller pencil and gouache ver- 
sion (18 X 14”) is owned by the Musée de Peinture et de Sculpture in 
Grenoble, where it is incorrectly attributed to Picabia. Except for an in- 


motif is repeated above and below, to the right and to the 
left of the central pair of circles, stressing Stieglitz’s all- 
encompassing vision. Alone of all the caricatures, this has 
forms that extend past the frame, which symbolizes life, 
and into the great Beyond. In this context, as Craig R. 
Bailey notes, the eyeglasses may be seen as infinity signs. 
A higher tribute to the leader of “291” would be hard to 
imagine.” 

Although traces of physical characteristics may be seen 
in most, if not all, of the other caricatures, their symbolic 
objects are often obscured. Thus Agnes Ernst Meyer's 
beauty is suggested by the long, flowing lines of her hair, a 
breast or two, and her eyes (Fig. 11), but her objective 
symbolism escapes us. If the object in the portrait looks 
suspiciously like an airplane soaring through the air, its 
upward course indicated by the same curves that represent 
her hair, this identification is far from certain. The portrait 
of Paul B. Haviland (Fig. 12) is even more hermetic. The 
twin forms at the bottom, which recall Duchamp’s malic 
molds, are totally unfamiliar but may depict the halves of 
a teacup. We know that Haviland was the American 
representative for Haviland china, manufactured in 
Limoges, France. From the standpoint of physical ap- 
pearance, there is little doubt that the cup handles are 
meant to be his ears — easily his most prominent feature — 
which stood out at right angles from his head.*” Similarly 
the two halves of the cup, squeezing a fleshy object be- 
tween them, probably represent the high, stiff collar that 
Haviland liked to wear. The key to interpreting the image 
in the middle lies in the series of parallel, M-shaped curves 
that give it the appearance of a fountain. Although they 
could represent Haviland’s eyes, wrinkled forehead, or 
hairline (or a combination of these), they almost certainly 
refer to his favorite hairstyle. Certainly his second-most 
prominent feature was his hair, which he parted in the 
middle like H. L. Mencken. In keeping with the Cubist 
strategy of displacement (e.g., the ears) and repetition, de 
Zayas abstracts and repeats this characteristic frontal 
silhouette. 

In like manner, the fun-loving Picabia is represented by 
three smiling eyes and the rounded contours of his head 
(Fig. 7). Otherwise the portrait is impenetrable. The sharp 
corners and clean edges suggest a machine part of some 
sort, possibly connected with his passion for automobiles. 
Vaguely resembling a traffic light, the object has some of 
the characteristics of a (bisected) piston, seen from above. 
We can increase the resemblance by generating the other 
half according to the rules of symmetry, completing the 
circles (rings), and combining the black cut-outs to forma 
single semicircle in the center (the shaft). Unfortunately, 


scription in the lower left corner reading “PICABIA” — probably a 
dedication — the portrait is identical to the version in the Metropolitan 
Museum. It is reproduced in the Gazette des beaux-arts, Suppl., cxn, 
February, 1973. 


37 See, e.g., Homer, 51. 





11 De Zayas, Agnes Ernst Meyer, from Camera Work, April, 
1914 


we have no way of knowing if this is the correct inter- 
pretation. The intermediate object in Ambroise Vollard’s 
portrait (Fig. 10) is even more elusive. In terms of physical 
appearance the dealer is reduced to a pair of glasses and a 
pointed beard, but the role of objectification here is un- 
clear. Fortunately, the drawing of Apollinaire (Fig. 13) is 
more accessible. Physically, the poet’s bulk, his prominent 
eyes and eyebrows, and the smooth contour of his head 
are emphasized (cf. Fig. 14). Literally and figuratively, 
he looms large over the picture, his immense body 
crammed into the available space and overflowing the 
frame. If Apollinaire’s physical presence is translated 
into heavy volumes, it is likewise evident in the bold 
strokes that slash through the work. Thus despite his 
great size, his liveliness and love of adventure can be sensed. 
As in the portrait of Picabia, the sharp corners and 
clean edges suggest a mechanical object. While the 
caricature of Agnes Ernst Meyer is fraught with am- 
biguity, no such problem exists here: there is little doubt 
that Apollinaire is represented as an airplane. For one 
thing, we can easily make out both wings of a biplane, ex- 
tending from lower left to upper right, and connected by 
seven lines representing guy-wires. For another, 
Apollinaire’s head is shaped exactly like the motor 
(without propeller). Moreover, the two quotation-mark 


38 “Que fais-tu 2917,” Camera Work, xivu, July, 1914, 72. 
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12 De Zayas, Paul B. Haviland, from Camera Work, April, 1914 


curves in the center probably delineate the cowl, just as the 
gigantic curve above his head indicates his flight path. In 
any case, the analogy between the soaring flight of the 
machine and that of the poet is unmistakable. Both sym- 
bolize the victory of mind over matter and glorify inven- 
tion. The airplane is also the central image of Apollinaire’s 
best-known poem, “Zone” (1912), which de Zayas is un- 
doubtedly alluding to here. 

If Apollinaire’s portrait is easily the most dynamic of 
the series, it is rivaled by the 1915 caricature of Stieglitz as 
“291” (Fig. 15). Appearing on the cover of the first issue 
of 291 (March, 1915) with the legend “291 throws back its 
forelock,” the drawing illustrates this gesture with broad 
diagonal strokes. As such it announces the ambitious ex- 
perimentalism of this avant-garde publication and places 
Stieglitz at its head. The idea itself was suggested by a 
previous anthropomorphic description of “291” by 
Picabia, beginning “291 arranges the locks on its forehead 
— but the flames cannot scorch it, and its soul is full of 
life. ...738 Like the earlier version, the Stieglitz portrait 
features the well-known glasses and moustache. It is less 
abstract, however, than its counterpart (Fig. 5), and the 
algebraic equation has been replaced by a printed phrase. 
This time the key lies in the vigorous upward motion of 
the lines. The strong diagonals indicate that the small mass 
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13 De Zayas, Guillaume Apollinaire, from Les Soirées de Paris, 
July-August, 1914 


at the top (Stieglitz’s head) has just popped out of the 
heavy, rectangular mass at the bottom. Since a jack-in- 
the-box is probably too irreverent an image for de Zayas's 
mentor, the inevitable conclusion is that a camera with 
extended bellows represents Stieglitz. Either object would 
be an apt choice. In portraying Stieglitz as a master of sur- 
prise, the artist would be stressing the avant-garde role of 
“291.” In objectifying him as a camera, de Zayas would be 
focusing on his reputation as a photographer. "Stieglitz 
comprises the history of photography in the United 
States,” he wrote a few months later, and in 1915 this was 
true. The former interpretation emphasizes Stieglitz’s 
function as an innovator, the latter stresses his function as 
the eye of the avant-garde. From midwife to soul-catcher 
to camera or jack-in-the-box, there is a constant emphasis 
on revelation and personal vision. 


The subsequent influence of de Zayas’s abstract 
caricature is as interesting as its creation. Listed for years 
as an “antecedent” of Picabia’s mechanomorphic style, it 


32917, vi-vut, September-October, 1915, 1. 
40 Camfield (as cited in n. 8), 77-80. 
4 Ibid., 80-81. 


14 Guillaume Apollinaire, 1913. Paris, 
private collection 


occupied an ambiguous position with respect to the latter’s 
development. With the discovery of the Polynesian soul- 
catcher, however, we can no longer ignore the importance 
of de Zayas’s contribution to modern art. It is now clear 
that Picabia’s machine drawings derive in large part from 
the abstract caricatures. Not only are they deliberately 
modeled on the caricatures, they embody the same theory 
of the object. Although the long list of European precur- 
sors cited by Camfield, a leading authority, establishes a 
historical context for this development, most of their in- 
fluence seems to have been peripheral.4 The date and 
place of Picabia’s discovery make this conclusion in- 
escapable, for as Camfield has also demonstrated, his 
mechanomorphic style began in New York in the summer 
of 1915.41 Although the content and aesthetic preoccupa- 
tions of his paintings remained much the same, the shift in 
style was radical. There is very little in Picabia’s 
background to prepare us for this development. Arriving 
in New York in June, he threw himself into “291” ac- 
tivities with renewed vigor.4? Immediately contributing a 
drawing to 291, edited by de Zayas, Picabia collaborated 
on four of the remaining five issues. The mechanomorphic 
style itself does not appear until July, with the publication 
of five object-portraits in 291 (Figs. 16-20).4 The sensa- 
tion of déja vu is overwhelming. Stieglitz is portrayed as a 
camera, Picabia as an automobile horn, Agnes Ernst 
Meyer as a spark-plug, de Zayas as an automotive elec- 


#2 On May 27, 1915, Picabia’s wife sent a telegram to “291” saying that 
he would be arriving on the liner Espagne. Alfred Stieglitz Archive, Yale. 
#3 For an analysis of these drawings see Camfield, 82-84, and William 


Innes Homer, Picabia's Jeune fille américaine dans l'état de nudité and 
Her Friends,” Art Bulletin, ivu, March, 1975, 110-15. 


trical system, and Haviland as a lamp. For all practical 
purposes, the subjects of Picabia’s 291 series are the same 
as those of de Zayas’s Camera Work caricatures. In both 
cases, the drawings depict editors and collaborators on the 
two magazines headed by Stieglitz, whose portrait 
naturally comes first. Moreover, Picabia’s drawing of 
Stieglitz (Fig. 16) seems to be modeled on de Zayas’s 1915 
portrait of Stieglitz. Both works appear on the cover of 
291, both make Stieglitz the personification of "291," and 
both portray him as a camera. They even use the same 
pose: a side view of the camera lying flat on its back with 
its bellows extended upward. 

Already familiar with his abstract caricature from con- 
versations with de Zayas in 1913 and 1914, Picabia was 
finally stimulated to experiment with it by developments 
in his own art. Whereas previously he had been preoc- 
cupied by his experiments with total abstraction, which 
reached their zenith during 1913-14, by 1915 he had tired 
of this form and was looking for new inspiration. Doubt- 
less the war played a role too, upsetting his life and 
creating a need for a stronger mode of expression. Picabia 
specifically acknowledged his search for a new art form in 
an interview published in October, 1915. Speaking of his 
mechanomorphic drawings, he declared: “In seeking 
forms through which to interpret ideas or by which to ex- 
pose human characteristics, I have come at length upon 
the form which appears most brilliantly plastic and 
fraught with symbolism. I have enlisted the machinery of 
the modern world and introduced it into my studio.” 44 
Although there is no mention of de Zayas here, Picabia’s 
interest in “ideas” and “human characteristics” is identical 
to his friend’s “representation of feelings and ideas 
through material equivalents.” For each, portraiture is a 
psychological genre, focusing not so much on the artist's 
subject as on his reaction to his subject. Paradoxically, this 
response is expressed objectively. Both men create subjec- 
tive portraits utilizing objective means — a reversal of the 
traditional artistic process. Whereas Duchamp’s 
Readymades begin with the object (and often go no 
further), Picabia and de Zayas take the individual as their 
starting point. Whereas the Futurists seek to glorify the 
machine, Picabia and de Zayas are interested only in its 
symbolism. Machines are merely the means to an end, not 
the end itself. At the heart of their joint aesthetic lies the 
theory of correspondance. Psychological representation 
depends on a system of abstract pictorial equivalents. The 
fact that various objects may be identified in the drawings 
does not make them any less abstract. Although Picabia’s 


4@ Anon., “French Artists Spur On American Art,” New York Tribune, 
October 24, 1915, tiv, 2. Cited in Camfield, 77, 


48 Given the satirical bent of the other portraits, this is surely not acciden- 
tal. The precise reference is hard to pinpoint, but Haviland is clearly cut 
off from an important source of energy. Although the absence of love, 
motivation, or even money are all possibilities, Picabia is probably 
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15 De Zayas, 291 Throws Back Its Forelock, from 291, March, 
1915 


forms are easily recognizable, his works are not much 
easier to decipher than de Zayas’s caricatures. Both artists 
use a highly personal symbolism in which humor plays an 
important part. 

The most obvious example of Picabia’s humor lies in his 
use of functional analogy — which powers the object- 
portraits just as it does the abstract caricatures. Here, as 
throughout his oeuvre, his comments are inclined to be 
mischievous, even mocking. If all five portraits present 
their subjects in a humorous light, some are more acerbic 
than others. This is the case with the depictions of Stieglitz 
and Haviland, whose portraits have been analyzed by 
Camfield and Homer. Stieglitz is portrayed as a broken 
camera, a gearshift in neutral, and a handbrake that is still 
set (Fig. 16). As a lamp Haviland may be a source of light, 
but someone has cut off his plug (Fig. 18).4 Picabia gets 


alluding to his imminent departure for Europe (he sailed soon after). 
Without the stimulus of 291,” which we know he treasured, Haviland 
would be deprived of his greatest source of vitality. The fact that the 
lamp is portable reinforces this interpretation. The inscription “La poésie 
est comme lui” (“Poetry is like him“) may be interpreted to mean that 
neither poetry nor Haviland can flourish without vital energy. Ultimately 
the portrait is flattering since it stresses Haviland’s poetic soul. 
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ICI, CEST IC) STIEGUITZ 
FOU ET AMOUR 


AAAS 


“SAAR 


16 Picabia, Ici, c'est ici 
Stieglitz, from 291, July- 
August, 1915, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 








17 Picabia, Canter, from 
291, July-August, 1915 


LÉ SAINT DER SAINTS 
CEST DE MOI QU'A S'AGIT DANS GE PORTRAIT 


VOILA HAVILAND PORTRAIT 
DUNE JEUNE FILLE AMERICAINE. 
DANS L'ÉTAT DE NUDITÉ 





LA POESIE BST CON 





18 Picabia, Voilà Haviland, from 
291, July-August, 1915 


19 Picabia, Portrait d'une jeune fille 
américaine dans l'état de nudité, 
from 291, July-August, 1915 


20 Picabia, De Zayas! De Zayas!, 
from 291, July-August, 1915 
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21 De Zayas and Agnes Ernst Meyer, Mental Reactions, from 
291, April, 1915 


off relatively easy, representing himself as a noisy 
automobile horn (Fig. 17). The portrait of de Zayas (Fig. 
20) is actually quite funny. Modifying a schematic 
diagram of an automobile’s electrical system, Picabia 
depicts de Zayas as an automatic seducing machine. In- 
serting a coin in the slot at the top will start his engine 
which, in turn, will energize his headlights (at the bottom) 
and the sexual parts of the woman at the upper left (sym- 
bolized by a corset). The line connecting the tire valve 
(valve de pneu in French) at the upper right to the 
woman's nipple emphasizes the pneumatic bliss that 
awaits him. The comment “J'ai vu et c'est de toi qu'il 
s'agit” might best be translated as “I’ve seen you in action, 
and this is certainly you!” Picabia is obviously satirizing 
de Zayas's reputation as a lady-killer. Below, the exclama- 
tion “De Zayas! De Zayas!” is followed by the phrase “Je 
suis venu sur les rivages du Pont-Euxin” (“I have come to 
the shores of the Black Sea”). These two inscriptions are 
separated by a triangular view of the sea extending to the 


46 Homer (‘Picabia’s Jeune fille américaine," 111) claims that “Je suis 
venu sur les rivages du Pont-Euxin’ is taken from Ovid's Tristia (v.4.1). 
In fact, Ovid says precisely the opposite: “I have come from the shores of 
the Black Sea” (litore ab Euxino Nasonis epistula veni); a letter he has 
sent to Rome is speaking. Whereas Ovid is miserable in exile, hence the ti- 
tle Tristia, Picabia is frankly exuberant at having escaped the war to find 
refuge in America. 
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22 Picabia, Fantaisie, from 291, December, 1915-January, 1916 


horizon. The allusion is not to Ovid, as William Homer 
suggests, but to Xenophon’s Anabasis (1v.8.24).4¢ Glimps- 
ing the shores of the Black Sea after their long, arduous 
retreat from Persia, Xenophon’s soldiers burst into cries of 
“Thalassa! Thalassa!” (“The Sea! The Sea!’’). For them 
the sea represents a highway to their homes. Picabia's ex- 
uberant greeting “De Zayas! De Zayas!,” which echoes 
the Greek outburst, exhibits the same joy. For both salva- 
tion is at hand. Following a tortuous journey through war- 
torn France and across the ocean, Picabia had finally 
found refuge in New York with his old friends.47 
Although the third portrait — a spark-plug (Fig. 19) — is 
nameless, Homer argues convincingly that it depicts 
Agnes Ernst Meyer.4® Indeed, since the series is devoted to 
the 291 editorial board, to which she belonged, mere 
process of elimination is enough to make the portrait hers. 
On one level, the spark-plug may symbolize her fondness 
for automobiles and motoring (one of her favorite 
pastimes was driving her limousine up and down Fifth 
Avenue). On another level, it may symbolize her personal 
qualities. Agnes Ernst Meyer, as Homer notes, was a 
dynamic, attractive woman whose marriage to a promi- 
nent banker made her financially independent. Stressing 
her role as patron of the arts, he concludes that Picabia 
portrayed her as “the spark that ignited the new energies 
within the Stieglitz group” in 1915. In other words, it is a 
flattering portrait. This interpretation is, however, incon- 
sistent with the mischievous tone of the other object- 
portraits. Here, as elsewhere in the series, Picabia clearly 
meant to be humorous. A visual poem published in 291 


47 Writing in July, de Zayas declared: “Of all those who have come to 
conguer America, Picabia is the only one who has done as did Cortez. He 
has burned his ship behind him ... He has married America like a man 
who is not afraid of consequences” (“New York did not see at first,” 291, 
v-vi, July-August, 1915, 6). 


48 Homer, ‘’Picabia’s Jeune fille américaine," 111-15. 
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M DE Zara 


23 De Zayas, Elle, from 291, November, 1915 


three months earlier gives us the clue we need. Entitled 
“Mental Reactions” (Fig. 21), with drawings by de Zayas 
and text by Meyer, it records her reactions to an attractive 
man at a gathering. At the top, in the center of her 
caricature, de Zayas summarizes her behavior with the 
notation FLIRT. It appears from this that flirtation was 
Meyer’s secret vice and that Picabia thought of her as an 
allumeuse — an erotic tease who promised more than she 
was prepared to deliver.4 Picabia’s personal frustration is 
revealed by his title: An American Girl in a State of 
Nudity. If this refers to “the inner personal characteristics 
of Mrs. Meyer, laid bare, as it were,” (as Homer writes), it 
also betrays the artist’s desire to behold her in that very 


49 Picabia never did learn to like the game. In a recently discovered novel, 
he comments: ‘You see, I have arrived at a point where a woman's face 
no longer matters! But the magnificent body of the American woman, 
who plays golf, dances, swims, drives a car, but doesn’t know how to 





F Prada 


VOILA ELLE 


24 Picabia, Voila elle, from 291, November, 1915 


state. In her capacity as a spark-plug perpetually sparking 
men’s passions, she prefigures a Readymade Picabia 
published two years later in 391 (July, 1917). Consisting of 
a lightbulb with the inscriptions “Flirt” and “Divorce,” it 
bears the title Américaine. For Picabia, then, Agnes Ernst 
Meyer personified American womanhood, 

From these two examples, it is apparent that Picabia’s 
humor differs radically from de Zayas’s. It is much bolder, 
much bawdier, and thoroughly French. Not unexpectedly, 
the mechanomorphic drawings differ from the caricatures 
in several other respects. Instead of algebraic equivalents, 
for example, Picabia uses titles and inscriptions. These are 
more accessible to the viewer and more expressive. (Once 


make love — that’s why they invented flirtation. The Latin lover, 
however, has so much experience that he is almost a professional” 
(Caravansérail, Paris, 1974, 71). Jules Laforgue used to say there were 
three sexes: men, women, and Englishwomen. 
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again, however, de Zayas appears to be the source of 
Picabia’s practice. The same substitution occurs in his 
Stieglitz portrait published in 291 in March, 1915, in 
which he introduces the phrase “291 throws back its 
forelock.’”’) More important, Picabia does not carry the 
general process of abstraction as far as de Zayas. He 
prefers to stop after the first step, focusing on the machine 
itself instead of its abstract reduction. What interests him 
is the concept of an illusionistic realism functioning within 
a symbolic framework. He delights in toying with the 
viewer's expectations. The simple, clean lines of his 
machines imply that the drawings will be easily un- 
derstandable. The illusion of physical realism implies that 
the correct interpretation lies at the same level. Already, 
however, there is a hint of Picabia’s future development. 
By the end of the year, the tendency toward further 
abstraction evident in the self-portrait and in De Zayas! 
De Zayas! leads him to reject realism altogether. One of 
the first examples of his new style appears in the Decem- 
ber issue of 291. As Camfield has shown, Fantaisie (Fig. 
22) is actually an extreme reduction of a nineteenth- 
century horizontal-beam steam engine.5° Although Picabia 
is no longer interested in portraiture per se, in this and 


5 Camfield {as cited in n. 8), 81-82. 


31 Anon., Arts and Decoration, November, 1915, 35ff. Acknowledging 
that his visual poems were based on experiments by Apollinaire and the 
Futurists, de Zayas used the term “psychotype” to describe them (291 
— A New Publication,” Camera Work, xiviti, October, 1916, 62). His 
definition, like the term itself, was taken from an article by Amédée 
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other works he returns to de Zayas’s principle of double 
abstraction. This schematic mode permits him to comment 
on philosophical problems, personal relationships, and life 
in general. 

Additional examples of artistic interaction between de 
Zayas and Picabia are plentiful. The years 1915-16 mark 
the period of their closest collaboration, which is most ob- 
vious in two works dating from November, 1915. 
Published side by side in 291, de Zayas’s visual poem 
“Elle” (Fig. 23) and Picabia’s mechanomorphic drawing 
Voila elle (Fig. 24) are practically identical. One critic 
reported that “according to the artists’ sworn word these 
works were portraits of the same woman made at different 
times and in different places ‘without collusion.’ ’’5! This is 
hard to believe. Situated at the intersection of caricature 
and machinism, both works portray the same woman in an 
identical manner. The titles are virtually the same (in both 
cases “elle” is in capitals), as is their placement. The 
chosen language is French. Compositionally, both works 
feature a single vertical upright surmounted by a larger 
mass; both have a marked diagonal component extending 
from the lower left to the upper right corner; and both use 
a curved element (at the left) to connect the vertical with 
the diagonal. Camfield has shown that Picabia’s drawing 
represents a pistol aimed at a target and connected to it by 
mechanical linkage so that, once the trigger is pulled, it 
will continue to fire indefinitely. We are dealing with sex- 
ual symbols here, and the portrait depicts a woman with 
nymphomaniacal tendencies. 5? This interpretation is rein- 
forced, moreover, by a cable running from the target to a 
furnace in the background. As each bullet strikes the 
target it stokes the “furnace” higher and higher. De 
Zayas’s poem is an equally scathing denunciation of the 
unknown woman, who is wholly devoted to carnal 
gratification and suffering from “cerebral atrophy.” In 
addition, the phrase “une ligne droite tracée par une main 
mécanique” (“a straight line traced by a mechanical 
hand’) refers to the hand holding the gun in Picabia’s 
drawing and to its mechanical linkage. All in all, the 
resemblance between these two works is so striking that it 
cannot possibly be coincidental. 

In January, 1917, one year after the demise of 291, 
Picabia founded the review 391 with the intention of 
furthering the experiments of its predecessor. Not sur- 
prisingly 391 continued the pattern of reference and 


Ozenfant (“Psychotypie & typométrique,” L'Elan, ix, February, 1916, in- 
side front cover): ‘’Psychotype, an art which consists in making the 
typographical characters participate in the expression of the thoughts 
and in the painting of the states of soul, no more as conventional symbols 
but as signs having a significance in themselves.” 


52 See Camfield, 85. 
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University Art Gallery 


27 Jean Crotti, Clown, 1916. Collection unknown 


counter-reference between the two friends. The most ob- 
vious example concerns an exchange of caricatures the 
same year. In connection with a fictitious lecture at- 
tributed to de Zayas, Picabia published a sketch of him in 
March (Fig. 25). De Zayas immediately retaliated with a 
caricature of Picabia, appearing in 391 in June.5 Their 
relationship had revolved around this art form for so long 
that each instinctively resorted to it to communicate with 
the other. 

Although Picabia’s mechanomorphic style was destined 
to play a major role in modern art, de Zayas’s caricatures 
gradually faded into the background. Becoming in- 
creasingly preoccupied with the business side of the art 
world, de Zayas failed to exploit his discoveries and even- 
tually abandoned caricature altogether. In spite of this, his 
drawings and theories enjoyed considerable success. Their 
influence is evident in caricatures by Edward Steichen and 
Katharine Rhoades published in 291 and, to some extent, 
in works by John Covert and Jean Crotti. Using up- 


53 Since the printer misplaced the drawing, only the inscriptions were 


26 John Covert, Time, 1919. New Haven, Conn., Yale 





holstery tacks and mathematical expressions, Covert's 
Time (Fig. 26) combines algebraic and geometric 
equivalents in a manner resembling abstract caricature. 
Dating from 1916, Crotti’s construction Clown (Fig. 27) is 
strangely reminiscent of de Zayas’s earlier Stieglitz por- 
trait. Like the latter, it expresses a personal vision of the 
artist as soul-catcher, though its focus is popular rather 
than elitist. Crotti adds color, a triangular hat, and a 
springy backbone to portray a clown juggling four balls 
before the fascinated gaze of his audience. Of course de 
Zayas's indirect influence — via Picabia — was much 
greater. The repercussions of the mechanomorphic style, 
chronicled by Camfield and Agee, are still being felt today. 
Ultimately Picabia’s style was his own, but its success was 
due in no small part to the vitality of de Zayas’s original 
inspiration. 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 


printed. See Michel Sanouillet, Francis Picabia et 391, Faris, 1966, 60 
and 72. 


The Scientific Methods of Max Ernst: His Use of Scientific Subjects from 


La Nature* 


Charlotte Stokes 


Science is an all-pervasive influence on twentieth-century 
life and ideas. Whatever their opinions of science, modern 
artists cannot but reflect to some degree the methods, 
ideas, and subjects of scientific study in their works of art. 
Some artists attempt a “photographic” objectivity in their 
works. Others explore — to the exclusion of all other 
trends — one narrow artistic problem mirroring the 
narrowing of topic demanded of modern scientific 
method. Still others react in more subtle ways. 

Max Ernst was drawn to science not for its objectivity 
or narrow approach, but rather for the subjects open to the 
scientist that were traditionally closed to the fine artist. In 
this search for fresh subjects, Ernst joined many modern 
artists who found traditional landscapes, academic nudes, 
and, especially, religious subjects powerless to move the 
members of an industrialized and fast-changing society. In 
the early twentieth century, artists like Ernst also looked 
to drawings by children and the sculptures of Africa as 
non-traditional sources of inspiration. Scientific subjects, 
however, provided sophisticated European and American 
artists with obviously Western, complex, and modern 
visual prototypes. For example, in The Large Glass or La 
Mariée mise à nu par ses célibataires, même (1915-1923, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art), Marcel Duchamp pictures 
human courting and sexual rituals in what can be seen as 
an elaborate parody of the research scientist’s chemical 
and mechanical procedures. And Paul Klee’s Analysis of 
Various Perversities (1922, Collection of Heinz Berggruen, 
Paris) is an inventive “child's” drawing of an anatomy 
study complete with fanciful laboratory apparatus. In a 
different vein, a dynamic modern way of seeing is found 
in the Flight of the Swifts (1913, Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Slifka, New York) by Giacomo Balla, the 
Italian Futurist, which evokes the chronophotographs of 
birds in flight that Etienne-Jules Marey produced in 1887 
while researching the nature of animal movement. Scien- 
tific subjects were seen by these and other twentieth- 


*I would like to express my appreciation to the Oakland University 
Research Committee for awarding me a grant to pursue research on this 
topic. My thanks go also to my colleagues Professors John Cameron and 
Carl Barnes, Jr., for their continued support and encouragement, and to 
Mr. Steven Patchen who instructed me in the use of the word-processing 


century artists as rich sources of visual ideas that could be 
developed in highly individualized ways. 

Ernst’s approach to science was also highly personal. He 
saw in scientific illustrations a visual form relatively free 
from the meanings conventional in artistic images. He also 
found in these diagrams and photographs not aspects of 
external reality or of absolute truth, but, rather, tantalizing 
associations with his own values and emotional states. He 
was not concerned with the abstractions of science — with 
mathematical formulas or graphs. He turned instead to the 
images that revealed scientific processes and investiga- 
tions: how scientists visualized what was previously in- 
visible. (Many of Ernst’s choices come from articles on the 
use of photography in scientific investigations.) Ernst 
found in scientific images a fresh way of seeing, and he 
used them to help make visualizations of the invisible 
within himself. A good indication of the importance of 
scientific sources in Ernst’s working methods is found in 
the following quotation in which he describes one aspect 
of his early development as an artist: 


Un jour de l'an 1919, me trouvant par un temps de pluie 
dans une ville au bord du Rhin, je fus frappé par l'ob- 
session qu'exerçaient sur mon regard irrité les pages 
d'un catalogue illustré où figuraient des objets pour la 
démonstration anthropologique, microscopique, psy- 
chologique, minéralogique et paléontologique. J'y 
trouvais réunis des éléments de figuration tellement dis- 
tants que l'absurdité même de cet assemblage provoqua 
en moi une intensification subite des facultés vision- 
naires et fit naître une succession hallucinante d'images 
contradictoires, images doubles, triples et multiples, se 
superposant les unes aux autres avec la persistance et la 
rapidité qui sont le propre des souvenirs amoureux et 
des visions de demi-sommeil. Ces images appelaient 
elles-mêmes des plans nouveaux, pour leurs rencontres 
dans un inconnu nouveau (le plan de non-convenance). 


computer on which this article was composed. The staffs at Wayne State 
University Science Library, Detroit, and the University of Washington 
Science Reading Room, Seattle, were most understanding of my need to 
photograph engravings from La Nature. And my special thanks are owed 
to the late Marian Wilson who edited and typed this manuscript. 
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Il suffisait alors d’ajouter sur ces pages de catalogue, en 
peignant ou en dessinant, et pour cela en ne faisant que 
reproduire docilement ce qui se voyait en moi, une 
couleur, un crayonnage, un paysage étranger aux objets 
représentés, le désert, un ciel, une coupe géologique, un 
plancher, une seule ligne droite signifiant l'horizon, 
pour obtenir une image fidèle et fixe de mon hallucina- 
tion; pour transformer en drames rélévant mes plus 
secrets désirs, ce qui auparavant n'était que de banales 
pages de publicité.i 


A series of small works (approximately 6” X 9"), 
paintings upon scientific diagrams, done from 1919 to the 
early 1920's, were probably the results of the inspirational 
experience described above.? Ernst did not conceal (or seek 
to destroy) the found images or their scientific content; 
rather he subverted the images. He covered the explaining 
labels, and the connecting links within the images, but 
glass flasks, tubing, bits of anatomical details, and the like 
peep through the paint. In one of this group, Winter 
Landscape: Gassing of the Vulcanized Iron Maiden to 
Provide the Necessary Warmth for the Bed (1921, location 
unknown), the artist subverted the intent of the original il- 
lustration further by turning it upside down.? This work 
was created from a diagram showing the fabrication of 
nitrogen and nitric acid.‘ Ernst took as a base for his sex- 
ually suggestive “gassing of the vulcanized iron maiden” 
the title and the process described on the original diagram. 
Thus both the words and the picture contain hints and 
reminders of the real world, but it is a world disoriented. 

In this group of early works Ernst established methods 
of dealing with scientific subjects. He changed the sup- 
posed objectivity of science to make very personal state- 
ments by cancelling some elements, by exposing others, 
and by turning the original upside down. Prophetic also is 
the choice of subject which is a transformation created by 
the force of energy. This visualized energy was turned by 
Ernst into a new satiric view of sexual energy — often his 
own. But intertwined with and equated with his own sex- 
ual nature is his concern with his powers as a creative art- 
ist. The view that sex was an important — if not the most 
important — inspirational force in life and art was shared 
by the Surrealist group in general. 

In Ernst’s subversion of scientific images (as in the one 
above) we see an ambivalence toward science. On the one 
hand, Ernst was attracted to the subjects that suggested a 
wealth of psychological meanings, and on the other hand 


1 Max Ernst, ‘Au-delà de la peinture,” Cahiers d'art (special Ernst issue), 
Nos. 6-7, 1937, in Max Ernst, Ecritures [Paris], 1970, 258, 259. 


2Examples of this group are: The Enigma of Central Europe, 1920, 

private collection; Hydrometric Demonstration of Killing by 
Temperature, 1920, J. Tronche, Paris; and Stratified Rocks, Nature's Gift 

of Gneiss Lava Iceland Moss 2 Kinds of Lungwort 2 Kinds of Ruptures 

of Perineum Growth of the Heart (b) The Same Thing ina Well Polished 
Box Somewhat More Expensive, 1920, Museum of Modern Art, New 
fork, 


he saw the scientific method as being part of the bankrupt 
social system whose rationality and technology had 
created the destruction of so many young lives and young 
hopes in World War I. This ambivalent attitude was a 
direct product of Dada experiments that occurred in Ger- 
many right after the war. The whole intent of Dada was to 
satirize and to fragment the old discredited values and 
reassemble them in a new form that would show their 
meaninglessness. 

When Ernst moved to Paris in 1922, the references in 
his works to his own life became more noticeable. In addi- 
tion to the satirical comments on society, his newer works 
reflected his own past, especially his own psychological 
development. He continued to subvert previously existing 
images, especially scientific diagrams, in his work, but he 
made a major shift in his methods of using these sources. 
Earlier Ernst had made a number of “collages” combining 
a previously created image and painted additions. As he 
turned from Dada to Surrealism he made more paintings 
with elements copied in a large form from sources he had 
used directly in collages before. In his direct use in collages 
of previously created pictures, he avoided simply painting 
over the images, but rather assembled elements cut from 
several sources — often using no painted additions at all. 
As a consequence, in both painting and collage Ernst had 
more control over the composition and choice of elements. 
In both method and content Ernst was responding to the 
development of the Surrealist approach which included a 
personalization of subject and a refinement of approach. 

Au Rendez-vous des amis, 1922 (Fig. 1), is a good and 
early example of one aspect of this change. Although it is 
completely painted, there is a sense that it was “assem- 
bled” from many separate images. The participants in the 
rendezvous do not look at or relate to one another and 
shadows and scale are not wholly consistent. The painting 
seems to be a collage of Ernst’s recent experience with this 
group of the Paris avant-garde. The mountainous 
landscape suggests the Tyrol, where Ernst had made con- 
tact with the members of the Paris group in 1921 and 1922. 
The separate portraits may even have been painted from 
photographs.’ In this painting Ernst shows the shifting 
relationships that will eventually lead to the forming of 
the Surrealist group. Tzara and Picabia, very important 
Dadaists but inconsistent Surrealists, are missing; and 
Breton, the soon-to-be Pope of Surrealism, seems large 
and dynamic. The depiction of de Chirico, represented by 
a legless statue, is a monument to a member of the avant- 


3 Werner Spies, Max Ernst — Collagen: Inventar und Widerspruch, 
Cologne, 1974, figs. 111, 561. 

‘Loni and Lothar Pretzell, “Impressions of Max Ernst from His 
Homeland,” in Homage to Max Ernst, ed. G. di San Lazzaro, New York, 
1971, 6, 8. 

s Hans Richter, Dada: Art and Anti-Art, New York, 1965, fig. 85 facing 
p. 161 (see Fraenkel in group photograph); and Uwe M. Schneede, Max 
Ernst, New York, 1973, 47, fig. 84 (see Gala Eluard in group 
photograph). 


1 Max Ernst, Au Rendez- 
vous des amis, 1922, oilon 
canvas, 5144 X 7644". 
Cologne, Museum Ludwig 
(courtesy Museum) 


garde who has become a conservative. This satiric image is 
probably based not only on the tailor's dummies that ap- 
pear in de Chirico’s work but also on the tailor’s dummy 
that had stood in place of the "defendant Barres in a 
mock Dada trial of a writer who had also retreated from 
radical to conservative production.® 

Interspersed among the members of the budding Sur- 
realist group and their “mentors” are images taken from 
La Nature, old copies of which Ernst found while brows- 
ing in secondhand bookstores. La Nature was a popular 
science magazine founded in France in 1873 by Gaston 
Tissandier. Before 1900 it was richly illustrated by engrav- 
ings produced by many craftsmen. These engravings 
range from representations of serious scientific diagrams 
to illustrations of circus acts; from drawings after Mr. 
Wizard-like experiments to engraved reproductions of 
photographs showing modern technology as applied to a 
slaughter-house. (After 1900 photographs began to 
replace the engravings.) The founder of the magazine was 
also very concerned with new investigations into visual 
phenomena made by photographers; many of the earliest 
discoveries of Muybridge and of Marey were first 
published in La Nature.” And some of these representa- 
tions eventually found their way into Ernst's collages and 
paintings (see the discussion for Figs. 19 through 24). John 
Russell in his monograph, Max Ernst: Life and Work 


è Richter, 184. 

7 Françoise Forster-Hahn, “Marey, Muybridge and Meissonier: The 
Study of Movement in Science and Art,” in Eadweard Muybridge: The 
Stanford Years, 1872-1882, Stanford, 1972, 86, 87. 
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(New York, 1967, 188), shrewdly pointed out the link be- 
tween the serious scientific illustrations in La Nature and 
Ernst’s depictions of his inner world. 

Ernst’s interest in scientific images was not in those 
published almost contemporaneously with the paintings 
and collages they influenced. Rather, he chose the archaic 
images of the nineteenth century (many of which were 
contemporary with his own childhood). Not only were 
nineteenth-century scientific concepts easier to under- 
stand, but, more important, the nineteenth-century scien- 
tific investigator was more likely than his twentieth- 
century counterpart to be concerned with the same issues 
that contemporary artists were. One of the main concerns of 
the scientists of the last century was to develop ever better 
ways to “make visible what lies beyond the limits of 
human perception.’ When Eadweard Muybridge, the 
great American photographer, went to Paris to show the 
discoveries he had made in photographing the motion of 
animals, especially horses, he showed the results of his 
research at the residence of Jean-Louis-Ernst Meissonier, a 
prominent French academic painter.? Photographer and 
artist alike wished for and saw the revelations made by 
photographs about the nature of movement to be a boon 
to painters. So Ernst not only made extensive use of old 
scientific illustrations but saw in them vestiges of the older 
simpler methods and goals that characterized art as well as 


e fhid., BS, 


° Ibid., 86. 
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2 “Halo solaire 
observe dans les en- 
virons de Neuchatel 
en Suisse, le 28 
mars 1892,” La 
Nature, 1892, Pt. 1, 
336 


3 “Plan à vol d'oiseau du fort souterrain,” La Nature, 1888, Pt. 
1, 248 








4 (left) “La Pomme coupée en deux morceaux d’équerre”’; (right) 
“La Pomme coupée dans sa peau,” La Nature, 1888, Pt. 1, 272 


science. 

La Nature provided an abundant source for the rational 
and naïve images that Ernst could cut up and rebuild via 
collage into a new Surrealist world. And it was necessary 
that the images used — either in collages or copied into 
paintings — be both recognizable and recognizably sub- 
verted. Thus in the sky behind the figures in Au Rendez- 
vous des amis is pattern derived from the haloes observed 
around the sun (Fig. 2). Ernst turned this pattern on its 
side. As in the Winter Landscape, his means of subversion 
was to put the image in an “impossible” position. Two 
other representations used in this work also come from La 
Nature: the apple and knife, and the ‘‘plate’’ at the lower 
left. The “plate” is derived from a bird's-eye view of an 
underground fortification built with the advanced 
technology of the day (Fig. 3). As in the halo pattern in the 
sky, Ernst has made changes in the original; the most ob- 
vious is a simplification of the plan. He has also made a 
radical and typically Surrealist change of scale — at least in 
relation to the human figures; the relationship of the 
plate/fortification to the landscape is ambiguous. Ernst 
based the way the fort is set into the land on another of the 
engravings of the fort on the opposite page from the 
plan.!° He turned the flat plan of the fort into a definitely 
concave form unable to protect its interior from the 
penetration of the knife. The knife itself and the apple are 
derived from an engraving of a trick cutting of an apple — 
an easy-to-understand application of geometric principles 
as well as an explanation of a clever illusion (Fig. 4). This 
odd image, like so many of the images in Ernst’s works, 
suggests much without stating anything exactly. The ap- 
ple is the symbol of Eden’s original sin, sex. The cleverly 
cut apple suggests Ernst’s clever cutting of his serious 
sources in order to make collages. The proximity of the 
apple to Ernst’s self-portrait in the painting reinforces this 
impression. In a larger sense, the cut apple suggests the 
dissection of sin and of sex that occupied the creative 
energies of the Surrealist artists and poets. In his use of 
these items, Ernst disobeyed the rules of scale and the laws 
of physics, yet the scientific (or pseudo-scientific) 
references are clear. The painter has even used numbers 
which appear in scientific and technological diagrams to 
identify the participants of the Surrealist meeting. 

In all the methods Ernst used to subvert the intent of the 
original images runs the theme that our perceptions of the 
physical world are untrustworthy. Apparently he based 
the arrangement of several figures in Au Rendez-vous des 
amis on several puzzling illustrations from an article in La 
Nature on center-of-gravity experimentation. The strange 
family group of three generations of men, the younger 


10 Lieutenant-Colonel Hennebert, ‘’Les Forts souterrains: Le ‘Fort de 
l'Avenir’ du Commandant Mougin,” La Nature, 1888, Pt. u, 249, fig. 3. 


sitting on the lap of the next oldest (bottom of Fig. 5), is 
the source for the seated group in Au Rendez-vous des 
amis of which Ernst made himself a part. The striding 
figures at the right of Figure 6 are reversed and modified at 
the right in the finished painting.!! The article these 
engravings illustrated makes the point that a relatively 
weak person, a little girl, if placed in the right position 
could do things that would seem to demand great strength. 
In all Ernst’s uses of his material from La Nature, he 
deliberately overturns our preconceptions of size, depth, 
or orientation. 

In later poetic writings Ernst would speak of being blind 
yet seeing.!2 In Au Rendez-vous des amis he negates the 
sense of hearing — he gives us a dumb show. The German 
painter among Parisian avant-garde poets shows them 
neither speaking nor writing but communicating in a 
mysterious sign, i.e., visual language. These are deaf-mute 
poets. The irony of such a designation is that Ernst 
believed the evidence of the senses was only part of one’s 
perceptions. Only by limiting the senses would the poet or 
painter “hear” or “see.” So at the most basic level Ernst 
subverts scientific method and scientific evidence by 
denying that the sights and sounds of the objective world 
are all-important or to be trusted. 

Au Rendez-vous des amis also deals with an aspect of 
scientific investigation that was to have great influence on 
the Surrealists: psychoanalytic investigation of the mind. 
Ernst had been a psychology student before World War I 
and at that time had read several of Freud’s books in the 
original German, not having to wait, as did many of his 
friends, for a French translation. Ironically, Freud’s 
writings may have planted the seeds of distrust of science 
in Ernst’s mind. In his analysis of works of art Freud com- 
ments on the richness of artistic perceptions in contrast to 
the coldness and limitations of the scientific approach. 

More central to Freud’s theories was the belief that 
childhood experience affected the actions and thoughts of 
the adult. Ernst made his own childhood, especially his 
relationship with his father, Philippe Ernst, a central con- 
cern in his poetry and painting. Au Rendez-vous des amis 
looks like a strange, nearly all male family portrait with 
family members stepping on each other’s toes and in- 
dividuals grouped in small alignments. A young-looking 
Ernst sits on the lap of the paternal and bearded figure of 
Dostoevsky. Indeed, Dostoevsky was seen as a 
nineteenth-century writer who delved into the powerful 
inner life of his characters.14 It was therefore as a precur- 


i Spies (as cited in n. 3), 117. The transition from the La Nature 
engraving to the painting is seen more clearly in a drawing for Au 
Rendez-vous des amis that Spies repros. as fig. 161. Elements from this 
group of illustrations are found in three of the collages in La Femme 100 
têtes, pls. 47, 48, 94. See my “La femme 100 têtes by Max Ernst” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Washington, 1977), 178, 179, 248, 249. 


12 Ernst (as cited in n. 1), 245. 


8 Jack J. Spector, The Aesthetics of Freud: A Study in Psychoanalysis 
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5 Demonstrations 
of principles of 
leverage, La Nature, 
1892, Pt. 1, 173 








6 Demonstrations of principles of leverage, La Nature, 1892, Pt. 
1,172 


and Art, New York, 1972, xi, 49, 55. 


# As might be expected, Freud was also interested in Dostoevsky and his 
work. Although he had shown an interest in 1920 (Spector, 72), well 
before Ernst painted Au Rendez-vous des amis, he did not write 
“Dostoievsky and Parricide” until 1926-27 (pub. 1928). Therefore 
Ernst's insights into the psychological interpretation of Dostoevsky and 
the associations of Dostoevsky with a father figure are his own or are 
from a source other than Freud. 
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7 Ernst, Au Premier Mot limpide, 1923, oil on canvas, 91% X 
65%". Düsseldorf, Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen (cour- 
tesy Kunstsammlung) 


8 “Figure montrant la position 
qu'il faut donner au médium et à 
l'index pour éprouver la sensation 
de deux billes en n'en touchant 
qu'une seule,” La Nature, 1881, 
Pt. 1, 384 


sor to the Surrealist poets that Ernst depicted him. 
Another “family” reference are the gestures of the poets 
and painters. Ernst’s father was a teacher in a school for 


15 Patrick Waldberg, Max Ernst, Paris, 1958, 21. Not only was Ernst's 
father à teacher of the deaf but Ernst’s sister took her father’s place when 
he left the position. Ernst also uses engravings on this subject from La 
Nature in La Femme 100 tétes, pls. 90 and 134. See my diss., 239, 240, 
313, 








9 ‘Appareil servant à mesurer la force musculaire des insectes,” 
La Nature, 1881, Pt. 11, 300 


the deaf,!5 and Ernst was familiar with the sign language 
used by them. The gestures in this painting seem to be part 
of an evocative rather than an explicit language.’ As a 
depiction of a gathering of friends, the painting has been 
compared to Raphael’s Disputa.” Ernst’s father, an 
amateur painter and devout Catholic, had made a copy of 
this work.15 (Perhaps a better analogy to Au Rendez-vous 
des amis might be Raphael’s School of Athens, which not 
only contains a symmetrically arranged gathering of kin- 
dred spirits but also includes the self-portrait of Raphael 
that Ernst reversed in Au Rendez-vous des amis in figure 
No. 7.) In any event, Ernst’s family portrait of his artistic 
forebears and brothers subverts artistic traditions as it 
subverts the principles of science. 

Ernst painted a set of murals on the walls cf Paul and 
Gala Eluard’s house at Eaubonne in 1923. These murals 
contain many examples of the flora and fauna typical of 
the sorts that appear in La Nature. Like the objects in La 
Nature, the objects in the murals seem strange and 
isolated. In one of the sections, Au Premier Mot limpide 
(Fig. 7), for example, Ernst derived the hand from an il- 
lustration of sense perception (Fig. 8). In the experiment, 
the person perceives two balls from the sensation derived 
from the crossed fingers touching a single ball. Here again 
Ernst deals with the untrustworthiness of sensations, but 
this concept is located in his source rather than in the 
finished work. As in his prototype, Ernst isolated the hand 
within a frame, cutting it from the body. He also modified 


1e Werner Spies, Max Ernst — 1950-1970: The Return of La Belle 
Jardinière, New York, 1971, 134, n. 30. 


© Ibid. 
«8 Waldberg, 20, shows Philippe Ernst with his copy of the Disputa. 





10 Ernst, title page of La Femme 100 
tétes, 1929 ed. 


the original drawing to heighten the similarity of the 
fingers to very feminine crossed legs. The crossed legs im- 
ply either sexual inhibitions or denial of sex to another. 
The autobiographic aspect of the image is seen in the MX 
(for Max) formed by the string and the fingers. (The 
figure of Ernst in Au Rendez-vous des amis crosses his 
fingers in a similar gesture.) 

An indication that Ernst may have made indirect use of 
La Nature in Au Premier Mot limpide is found in a similar 
association of string, ball, and insects in an illustration 
(Fig. 9) that appears in the same bound volume of La 
Nature with the illustration containing the crossed fingers. 
This illustration was from an article telling of the great 
strength of insects in relation to their size; in order to 
make the experiment, weights were attached to the insects. 
The sadistic aspect of this attachment as well as the in- 
cumbrance of the weights themselves are exploited in 
Ernst's image.1 

In La Femme 100 têtes Ernst continued to look to scien- 
tific source material. The artist called this work a 
“collage novel.” It is made of 147 collages published with 
poetic captions in 1929. The novel begins with a hero 
descending from Heaven and a not-so-immaculate con- 
ception and ends with contemplations on death and the 
same plate that began the novel. La Femme 100 tétes (her 


1 Spies, 1971, 48, 53, has pointed out the possible link between this 
painting and Freud's analysis of Gradiva. According to Freud, this little. 
known story concerns sexual frustrations and repression. At one point in 
the story, an anthropologist has a dream in which a lizard, associated 
with maleness, appears. A woman devises a noose in which to trap the 
man-lizard. Freud, Delusions and Dreams in Jensen's “Gradiva,” 1907. 





11 ‘’La Femme à trois têtes,” La Nature, 
1882, Pt. n, 237 
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12 “Nouveau fourneau à creuset,” La 
Nature, 1883, Pt. 11, 272 


name is a pun meaning either “the hundred-headed 
woman” or “the headless woman”) is our guide through 
the novel. She is introduced on the title page (Fig. 10 is 
from the original edition of 1929).20 The female torso (Fig. 
11) comes from an illustration in the article, “La Science 
foraine: Les Femmes à troit têtes,” which probably sup- 
plied Ernst with the inspiration for the novel's punning ti- 
tle (Fig. 11). The article explains the theatrical illusion of a 
three-headed woman. This kind of article clearly made a 
separation between modern science and the illusions that 
had been part of such older “scientific” practices as 
alchemy — a separation Ernst subverted. Like an 
alchemist, Ernst puts the torso from “La femme à trois 
têtes” into a cutaway view of a crucible being heated in a 
furnace (Fig. 12). The ambiguities in many of Ernst’s 
sources and his skill at playing on them are demonstrated 
by the bricks at the bottom of the furnace, which may be 
seen as the keys of a drawing-room piano when placed in 
conjunction with the elegant torso. 

In the second collage of the novel (Fig. 13), Ernst refined 
his manipulations of his sources and unified in one image 
many themes derived from science. The picture that served 
as a base for this collage is an illustration of Dr. Char- 
cot’s methods of studying and treating hysteria (Fig. 14). 
The choice of this image is consistent with the Surrealist 


# There are at least three versions of the title page {each with a different 
collage) of La Femme 100 tétes. The three were pub. by: Editions du 
Carrefour, Paris, 1929 {title page repro. in fig. 10); George Wittenborn, 
New York, 1956; and Gerhardt Verlag, Berlin, 1975. Each of the collages 
used on the title pages, though different, contains a headless female 
form. To my knowledge, the original title page of 1929 has not been used 
in any subsequent edition. 
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13 Ernst, ‘’L'Immaculée conception manquée,” pl. 2 of La 
Femme 100 tétes, 1929 





15 “Les Lapins dressés du Cirque 
d'Hiver, à Paris,” La Nature, 1890, Pt. 1, 


interest in the creative implications of mental disorders. 
The year before Ernst created La Femme 100 tétes, Breton 
and Aragon celebrated the anniversary of Charcot's 
research into hysteria: 


L’hystérie est un état mental plus ou moins irréductible 
se caractérisant par la subversion des rapports qui 
s'établissent entre le sujet et le monde moral duquel il 
croit pratiquement relever, en dehors de tout systeme 
délirant. Cet état mental est fondé sur le besoin d’une 
séduction réciproque, qui explique les miracles hative- 
ment acceptés de la suggestion (ou contresuggestion) 
médicale. L’hystérie n’est pas un phénomène patholo- 


21 André Breton and Louis Aragon, “Le Cinquantenaire de l'hystérie,” La 
Révolution surréaliste, No. 11, 4e année, 22. 


16 “Manière d’éteindre une bougie 
placée derrière une bouteille,” La Nature, 
249 1883, Pt. 1, 336 


14 “Disposition de l'appareil photo-électrique pour les études 
médicales. Le médecin, placé près du malade, agit à distance au 
moyen de l'électricité, ” La Nature, 1883, Pt. 11, 216 





17 Illustrations for “Imitation des 
phénomènes électriques,” La Nature, 
1883, Pt. 1, 353 


gique et peut, à tous égards, être considérée comme un 
moyen suprême d’expression.?! 


The women that Charcot studied reported visions like 
those of religious mystics.22 Ernst took the opportunity 
this engraving offered to parody an Annunciation scene, 
the vision of the Virgin Mary. Acting as the Virgin is a 
sick woman sitting in bed. Beside her is the announcing 
angel, the doctor, who in the original illustration (Fig. 14) 
is taking her picture for scientific purposes. The doctor’s 
apron, similar to those of workmen and butchers, makes 
him appear somewhat dishevelled. This and his demeanor 
strongly suggest a sexual as well as authoritarian 


22 J.-M. Charcot, Lectures on the Diseases of the Nervous System, Lon- 
don, 1877, 278. 


relationship to the woman, which Ernst exploits. The 
suspicious and sullen look on her face indicates that she is 
anything but enthusiastic over the prospect of this ‘‘im- 
maculate conception” described by the caption. Ernst's 
modification of this scene also represents the creative dis- 
ordering of the mind that Charcot studied and that Aragon 
and Breton celebrated. Ernst was concerned with the 
problems of visualizing the invisible — here a mental state. 
He altered the original image to conform more closely with 
the truth seen by his inner eye. 

Ernst not only used the images of science directly in 
Figure 13 but subverted the artistic tradition of the An- 
nunciation by inserting elements drawn from scientific or 
pseudo-scientific engravings in La Nature: a wine bottle, a 
rabbit, a “sunburst,” and a child. These elements both 
cover the original photographic apparatus — thus obscur- 
ing the original meaning of the scene — and parody the in- 
sistent symbols usually included in traditional depictions 
of the Annunciation. The prolific rabbit, originating in a 
picture of a circus act (Fig. 15), replaces the Dove of the 
Holy Spirit. From a popular science article on how air 
currents move around an object, Ernst took a wine bottle 
(Fig. 16). The bottle, associated with free good times, 
replaces the vase of lilies, symbolic of the Virgin’s purity. 
The bottle’s phallic shape is juxtaposed to the hollow- 
centered “sunburst” (lower left of Fig. 17). This image of 
an electric charge visualized in water as concentric circles 
of light has implications of female orgasm and the moment 
of conception. Ironically, this electric image refers back to 
the original subject of the scene, for the illustration is the 
photographic image of electrical charges. As such, it is a 
modern, scientific visualization of light and energy which 
parodies the rays of divine light coming from God. This 
collage is a compact statement of Ernst’s major scientific 
themes. On several levels he examines methods of making 
invisible energy visible as he exploits the creative potential 
of the disordered mind. 

As in many of Ernst’s other works, he has tapped his 
own experience in this collage and in La Femme 100 tétes 
in general. The rhetorical gesture of despair made by the 
child in plate 2 of La Femme 100 tétes and the caption are 
related to the autobiographical statement Ernst made in 
“Au-delà de la peinture”: 


Un jour, à l’âge de la puberté, en examinant la question 
de savoir comment mon père avait dû se conduire dans 
la nuit de mon engendrement, surgit en moi, comme 
réponse a cette question de respect filial, le souvenir tres 
précis de cette vision de demi-sommeil que j'avais 


23 Ernst (as cited in n. 1), 238. 
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18 Ernst, “La Forêt s'écarte alors devant un couple accompli 
suivi d'un corps aveugle,” pl. 108 of La Femme 100 têtes, 1929 


oubliée. Depuis, je n'ai pu me défaire pendant 
longtemps d’une impression plutôt défavorable sur la 
conduite de mon père à l’occasion de mon engendre- 
ment, impression toute gratuite d’ailleurs, tres injuste 
peut-être, car, bien réfléchi ...23 


Likewise, the same theme placed at the beginning of La 
Femme 100 têtes establishes an autobiographical tone that 
is maintained and reinforced throughout the novel. 
Further, the creative disordering of the mind, the pseudo- 
religious images, and the subversion of scientific images 
found in La Femme 100 têtes are intimately linked to his 
own way of seeing himself.24 


4 See my diss., 3-11, for further discussion of its autobiographical 
aspects. 
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19 Ernst, Blind Swimmer (The Effect of Touch), 1934, oil on 
canvas, 364 X 28%’. Bridgewater, Conn., collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Julien Levy (photo: Robert E. Mates, courtesy Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum) 
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21 An object placed in a li- 
quid current, La Nature, 
1901, Pt. 11, 248. 


20 “Corps pisciforme plongé 
dans le courant d'air avec la 
grosse extrémité en avant,” 
La Nature, 1901, Pt. 1, 233 






Later in the novel, Ernst introduces the important theme 
of blindness. In plate 108 (Fig. 18), the corps aveugle, blinded 
by a mask or wrap, feels his way into a forest. Above him 
floats a balls in a swag. In the novel, the corps aveugle is 
associated with the inability to see one’s own future or to 
see beyond one’s own death. (Indeed, in the last chapter, at 
the end of the hero’s life, he is dominated by blind beings.) 
In La Femme 100 tétes the image is the corps aveugle 
(blind body); in later works Ernst changed the term to 
nageur aveugle, blind swimmer. Having made this change, 
he also modified the meaning of blindness. Blindness is a 
quality Ernst explored as a means of self-revelation. Sight 
and blindness are not opposites; rather, blindness is an 
aspect of sight, and it is the sight of the inner eye. 

In the number of View magazine devoted to Ernst, he 
wrote that when he was a child and was asked, What is 
your favorite occupation?’ he regularly answered, ‘Look- 
ing.’ ’’26 Yet when confronted by the realism of his father’s 
paintings, Ernst said of his childhood reaction: "The child 
felt a revolt growing in his heart against candid realism 
and decided to direct himself towards a more equitable 
conception of the relationship between the subjective and 
the objective world.’27 Blindness is a metaphor for a 
limitation and focusing of an artist's receptivity, freeing 
his mind from the unnecessary detail of the visible world 
so that the sights of the inner world can become visible 
also. In “Au-delà de la peinture,” speaking of this 
systematic disorientation of his senses, he wrote, ”... j'ai 
tout fait pour rendre mon ame monstrueuse. Nageur 
aveugle, je me suis fait voyant. J'ai vu. Et je me suis sur- 
pris amoureux de ce que je voyais, voulant m'identifier 
avec lui.” 28 

Blind Swimmer is also the name of several paintings 
dated to 1934 and later. Consistent with many of his uses 
of images from La Nature, Ernst took the idea for these 
paintings from photographs of energy visualized.2 The 
Blind Swimmer (The Effect of Touch) (Fig. 19) was based 
on two illustrations. The motif on the left is from a set of 
photographs showing experiments with air flow: objects 
of various shapes are positioned at various angles in rela- 
tion to parallel jets of smoke (Fig. 20). The right-hand im- 
age in the painting is based on a drawing of the same ex- 
periment done in water (Fig. 21). Although both illustra- 


235 La Nature, 1890, Pt. 1, 80. The “ball” is from the illustrations for a pop- 
ular science article that shows how to cut the skin of an orange so that it 
can be spread out flat. 

26 Max Ernst, Some Data on the Youth of M. E.: As Told By Himself,” 
View, 2nd ser., 1, April, 1942, 30. 

» Ihid. 

28 Ernst (as cited in n. 1), 245. 

* Besides the paintings illustrated here, at least three others bear similar 
configurations. See Landscape with Tactile Effects (Paysage, effet 
dattouchement), 1934-35, private collection, ill. as No. 165 in Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, Max Ernst: A Retrospective, New York, 1975, 
169; Nageur aveugle, 1948, collection the artist; and Une Belle Journée, 
1948, both ill. in Waldberg, 62 and 64. 


tions show a stationary object placed in a substance flow- 
ing toward and around it, the experiments were designed 
to test the way objects (such as propellers and boat hulls) 
move through air or water. Ernst plays on the peculiar in- 
terchangeability of movement and stasis of these images. 
Ernst’s other painting on the theme, entitled The Blind 
Swimmer (Fig. 22), is based on a schematic drawing after a 
photograph showing the effects of magnetism (Fig. 23). 

Ernst turned these scientific images of energy into per- 
sonal and, according to Lippard, erotic images. Blindness 
may be a metaphor for the lack of intellectual intervention 
in sexual experience. Of the Blind Swimmer in Figure 19, 
she wrote: “’... a seed is impelled by a phallic rod through 
channels of rhythmic stripes, but misses the egg nestled to 
one side.”3 Of the other Blind Swimmer (Fig. 22), she 
wrote: 


... the imagery is clear enough; the “blind swimmer” 
being a poetic euphemism for the male organ (its image 
seen head-on, as an eyeless fish with a large mouth’) 
and the image in the painting being an obvious 
“illustration” of the passage of the seed (doubling as 
egg and the pupil of an eye) through the vagina, imply- 
ing as it does, by its rhythmic and repetitive stripes, the 
curving pressures of the act of love and possible 
procreation, while the vertical scheme implies the ‘’soar- 
ing” aspects of orgasm. 


(Consistent with Lippard’s erotic interpretation of 
blindness, the male figure in Figure 18 groping through 
the landscape, the ball floating out of his reach, is a ver- 
sion in nineteenth-century imagery of the ideas Ernst ex- 
pressed in 1934 in his Blind Swimmer paintings.) 

Although these paintings by Ernst exploit sexual im- 
agery of penetration and of magnetic forces, they have 
other implications as well. Ernst used the term “blind 
swimmer” in his writings to refer to the creative process of 
making art in particular and to the intense experiencing of 
life in general. As in other cases of Ernst’s uses of scien- 
tific diagrams, the Blind Swimmer (The Effect of Touch) 
(Fig. 19), contains paradoxes. Even though it presents a 
unified image (rather than a fragmented collage image), an 
examination of the sources in La Nature reveals that the 
current depicted at the right flows down and the current at 
the left flows up. The meaning of the image has been 
changed from an illustration of scientific investigation 
into a personal questioning of action and counter-action — 
or of action and stasis. What is still? What is in motion? It 
is contradictory and invisible inner energy that Ernst has 


% Lucy Lippard, “The World of Dadamax Ernst,” Art News, xxiv, 
April, 1975, 29. 
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22 Ernst, The Blind Swimmer, 1934, oil on canvas, 363% X 29". 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, gift of Mrs. Pierre Matisse 
and Helena Rubinstein Fund (courtesy Museum) 
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23 Figures show- 
ing magnetic lines 
of force, La Nature 
1901, Pt. 11, 249 


; 





4 Idem, “Max Ernst: Passed and Pressing Tensions,” Art Journal, xxxut, 
Fall, 1973, 16. 
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24 Ernst, Garden of France (Touraine), 1962, oil on canvas, 
4474 X 66%". Private collection (courtesy Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum) 


thus visualized. If we look at the articles for which the il- 
lustrations were made, we see that Ernst examined the text 
as well as the illustrations. The articles do more than sim- 
ply report experiments; the articles and the illustrations 
demonstrate the usefulness of photography in such ex- 
perimentation.?? Ernst’s painting, like its sources, is con- 
cerned with making felt — but invisible — force visible. 

Probably Ernst’s last use of the motif of objects caught 
in a current is in 1962 in The Garden of France (in the up- 
per left corner of Fig. 24). In this work Ernst depicts the 
object in its original context; that is, he places it in a liquid 
current, but enlarged to the geographic scale of the flow of 
rivers. Like the Blind Swimmer of 1934 (Fig. 19), The Gar- 
den of France has contradictory flows of water and im- 
plications of frustrated eroticism: the thrust of the water- 
flow pattern misses the female figure as it had missed its 
more abstract counterpart in the earlier painting. At center 
stage parts of a female nude peep through a maplike 
landscape. Like the hand/legs that protrude from the win- 
dow in Figure 7, the hips and legs exposed in The Garden 
of France seem to frustrate as much as tempt. This nude is 
probably based on the famous Birth of Venus by Alexan- 
dre Cabanel. Cabanel, a French academic painter of the 
nineteenth century, was famous for “luscious and 


2 A good example is L. Bull, “La Photographie: Des Mouvements invisi- 
bles: Expériences de M. Hele-Shaw,” La Nature, 1901, Pt. m, 247-250. 
33 Philadelphia Museum of Art, The Second Empire 1852-1870: Art in 
France under Napoleon IH, 1978, 263. 

M Like the water-flow pattern, this Venus is associated with water; but 
the title, The Garden of France, gives the figure implications of La Belle 
Jardiniére, sometimes associated with Eve, a character that often recurs in 
Ernst’s oeuvre. Associations of Eden with The Garden of France seem 
to be supported by Ernst’s choosing to name two of the fruitful rivers of 


suggestive” paintings such as this.33 This nude represents 
the erotic aspects of academic traditions that seem to have 
fascinated Ernst and which he quoted in many of his 
collages derived from nineteenth-century sources. 

As in the earlier use in the Blind Swimmer (The Effect 
of Touch) of the motif of the object caught in a current, 
Ernst used the motif to visualize an otherwise invisible 
energy that is powerful and surging yet frustrated. And, 
as the title of the earlier painting indicates, the energy is 
perceived by the sense of touch. Yet the two paintings 
(Figs. 19 and 24) do not look alike; each is a reflection of 
its own place within Ernst’s career. In the later work a 
sense of whimsy and voluptuousness replaces a more 
stark approach. Both works, even though painted, are 
made by the collage method: Ernst assembled the image 
from elements drawn from different sources.% Taking a 
scientific tone, Ernst said of the collage method: “Il me 
semble qu'on peut affirmer que le collage est un instru- 
ment hypersensible et rigoureusement juste, semblable au 
sismographe, capable d’enregistrer la quantité exacte des 
possibilités de bonheur humain à toute époque.’”¢ Thus 
the differences between the paintings reflect a necessary 
and predictable change. 

In 1964, two years after executing The Garden of 
France, Ernst made a limited edition of original etchings 
called Maximiliana ou l'exercice illégal de l'astronomie. 
The subject of the work is Wilhelm Tempel, a little- 
understood nineteenth-century astronomer. (He and his 
work were ignored or dismissed largely because he held no 
official degrees, being self-taught.) Typical of Ernst’s rela- 
tion to scientific subjects and his works in general, Ernst 
intersperses reference to his own life into this story, 
equating himself with Tempel and with Maximiliana, the 
heavenly body discovered and named by Tempel. 
Throughout are mysterious illegible writings and whim- 
sical drawings. For The Illegal Practice of Astronomy, a 
film made in conjunction with this project, Ernst returned 
again to La Nature for the collage on the theme of the ob- 
servatory (Figs. 25, 26).37 So until late in the artist’s career 
he went back and made direct use of the scientific illustra- 
tions in La Nature, finding in their objectivity and naïveté 
evocations of the events of his own life. 


Throughout his career Ernst viewed the scientific im- 


France — the Loire and the Indre ~ on the painting itself. The juxtaposi- 
tion of an erotic academic nude and a rich farming area seems to com- 
ment on certain aspects of French culture and tastes as well. 

as Ernst considered “collage’’ to be more than simply pasting images 
together. Rather, “collage” was a principle of putting elements together. 
See Ernst (as cited in n. 1), 256-59. 

3 [bid., 263. 

3? See Schneede (as cited in n. 5), 198-201, which includes a good, albeit 
brief, discussion of the project. 


25 “La Plus 
Grande Lunette du 
monde, construite a 
Newcastle par M. 
Newall,” La 
Nature, 1874, Pt. 1, 
217 





26 Still from The [legal Practice of Astronomy (by permission 
Oxford University Press) 
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ages that he used on a number of levels. He saw in them 
not illustrations of objective reality but evocations of an 
inner subjective life. He frequently chose representations 
of energy states that would otherwise be invisible. The 
scientific images as well as the methods of their making 
seem to have been important to him. Yet within his con- 
cern with the fresh subjects provided him by science and 
the methods of science is a desire to subvert the rational, to 
satirize the seriousness of scientific investigations. But the 
energy Ernst pulls from these scientific images is a 
representation of a personal force. It can be seen as a sex- 
ual force, yet in his pictures, and especially in his writings, 
is a concern with his creative life as an artist — with the 
forces in himself that keep him artistically potent. 

For Ernst, science is a metaphor for knowledge gained 
through the senses. He undermines this knowledge by 
bringing out the ambiguities within scientific perceptions. 
But when he mixes Surrealist methods of free association 
and exploitation of chance with scientific perception he 
makes scientific images “valid” and vital. Hence, the over- 
turning of the evidence of the senses and the representa- 
tion of the sense of touch in a visual form are not simple 
satires of scientific method but a means of self- 
exploration. As Ernst would have said, his experiments 
took him to the other side of sight — beyond painting, 
beyond the rationality of science. 

Oakland University 
Rochester, MI 48063 
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Politics of a Masterpiece: The Vicenda of the Decoration of the Facade 
of the Casa del Fascio, Como, 1936-39* 


Diane Ghirardo 


The fact that an architect has to alter some aspect of a 
design to accommodate the wishes of his patron is quite 
common. But it does not happen too often that an architect 
sticks to his guns and even scores a partial victory. It is all 
the more remarkable if he is contending not with just any 
patron but with the main administrative organ of a new 


*Research for this article was made possible by a Fulbright-Hayes 
Fellowship in 1976-77, and the always helpful Cipriana Scelba and Luigi 
Filadoro of the Rome Fulbright office. I am grateful to Thomas 
Schumacher, University of Virginia, for lending me photographs of some 
of Terragni's projects; to Lois Thornhill of the Stanford Art Department 
and to Henry Bowles for special photographic work; to Dott. Mario Mis- 
sori and the staff of the Archivio Centrale dello Stato, Rome, for their in- 
valuable assistance; to Cesare de’ Seta, University of Naples, for lively 
talks and correspondence; and especially to Kurt Forster, Stanford Uni- 
versity, for constantly stimulating assistance and discussions, and for 
reading this manuscript several times and offering invaluable suggestions. 


totalitarian state, in this case with the Italian Fascist Party. 
This is the one aspect of the history of Giuseppe 
Terragni’s Casa del Fascio, Como, that historians have 
persistently ignored, and yet it constitutes an important 
aspect of the building’s history (Fig. 1). 

The story is not a complicated one. When Quadrante 


1 Giuseppe Terragni’s building has received little discussion in American 
publications. P. Eisenman’s forthcoming study on Giuseppe Terragni 
should redress this need with respect to technical and aesthetic aspects. 
Eisenman also published two earlier articles on the Casa del Fascio, 
“From Object to Relationship: Giuseppe Terragni,’’ Casabella, No. 344, 
1970, 344, and "From Object to Relationship HH: Giuseppe Terragni,” 
Perspecta: The Yale Architectural Journal, xiu/1v, 1971, 36-65. The chief 
Italian sources on Terragni and his work are B. Zevi, ed., "Omaggio a 
Terragni,” Architettura, cronache e storia, 1968, 153; E. Mantero, ed., 
Giuseppe Terragni e la città del razionalismo italiano, Bazi, 1969; G. 
Veronesi, Difficoltà politiche dell'architettura in Italia 1920-40, Milan, 
1953; and C. de’ Seta, La cultura architettonica in Italia tra le due guerre, 
Bari, 1972, 205-10. 
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2 Adalberto Libera, Palazzo dei Ricevimenti e Congressi, E’42, 
Rome, 1937-38, detail of rear entrance (photo: author) 


published a special issue on the Casa del Fascio in 1936, 
the Nizzoli-Terragni-Arrigotti photomontage design for a 
facade decoration appeared on one of the pages. Just a 
month earlier, the designers had sent the project to Party 
Headquarters in Rome for approval. Although initially 
willing to approve the design, the Technical Office in 
Rome finally rejected it in the face of the Como party 
secretary's heated opposition. Two years later, the Como 
office re-opened the matter by complaining that visitors 
mistook the Casa for a simple office building instead of 
the representative structure it really was. Terragni and 
Nizzoli submitted a new design; an engineer from head- 
quarters in Rome submitted another; Terragni argued 
again for the photomontage; and finally the local party 
leaders, the engineer from Rome, Tullio Nicoli, and Party 
Headquarters agreed on a design, practically enjoining 
Terragni to see that it was carried out as ordered. Terragni 
and Nizzoli stalled in presenting a design and the War 
broke out. The last word on the facade decoration came in 
1942, when a memorandum at Party Headquarters noted 


2 Adumbrations of this argument can be found in B. Zevi, Storia 
dell'architettura moderna, Turin, 1975, 185-87; E. Shapiro, ‘’Introduc- 
tion to the Gruppo Sette,” Oppositions 6, Fall, 1976, 86-88; H.-R. 
Hitchcock, Architecture: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
Baltimore, 1971, 511; R. Banham, Theory and Design in the First 
Machine Age, London, 1960, 342. Cesare de’ Seta has offered some 
modifications of this argument in “Cultura e architettura in Italia fra le 
due guerre: Continuità e discontinuità,” in S. Danesi and L. Patetta, eds., 
Il Razionalismo e l'architettura in Italia durante il Fascismo, Venice, 1976, 
10. 


3S, Danesi outlines some of these arguments in ” Aporie dell’architettura 
italiana in periodo fascista — mediterraneità e purismo,” in Danesi and 
Patetta, 21-28. The defense against charges of internationalism appeared 
early in the writings of the Gruppo Sette (of which Terragni was a mem- 
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that the project was being deferred until the War ended. 
Needless to say, the Casa del Fascio remained without 
decoration. 

The outlines of this story are relatively simple, but the 
actual dispute touched on many issues that were sensitive 
then, and others that are sensitive to historians now. The 
standard explanation of the official rejection of the two 
designs by Terragni and Nizzoli is that the regime 
switched from support of modern architecture after 1934- 
36, especially with the promptings of Marcello Piacentini, 
the most powerful architect in Italy during the 1920's and 
1930's.2 Although in the scholarly literature this remains 
an assertion that has not been subjected to critical evalua- 
tion, it seems that the argument hinges on a reduced num- 
ber of official commissions in the hands of Rationalists af- 
ter 1935-36, upon the monumental grandeur of the plans 
for E’42 (on a scale rivalling that of Albert Speer’s Berlin), 
on an apparent shift visible in the architecture and plans 
of, for example, the New Towns, and on the increasing 
debate over ‘‘Internationalism” in architecture. 

This is not the place to debate the prevailing opinion, 
but it certainly merits far more rigorous analysis than it 
has received to date. My own research indicates that 
Rationalists and other architects suffered from the low 
priority the Government gave building after the onset of 
War in October, 1935, and the policy of autarchy also 
placed severe constraints on modern constructions. To be 
sure, Rationalists fielded charges of “‘Internationalism” — 
a bad word in the post-1935 nationalist hysteria — by 
arguing that their buildings derived from Roman 
prototypes; but this debate was not new, and there is no 
evidence that it either limited their commissions or that it 
slowed the process whereby hack offices adopted many of 
the formal elements of Modernism.? No great shift is ap- 
parent in the architecture or urban design of the New 
Towns.‘ However monumental and un-modern E’42 
turned out to be, we cannot forget that leading Rationalists 
participated in it at Piacentini’s invitation (Fig. 2), and that 
as late as 1939, Terragni and Pietro Lingeri received 
Mussolini's approval for a Danteum on the via dell’Im- 


ber); see E. Shapiro's translations “Architecture,” and “Architecture H: 
The Foreigners,” Oppositions 6, Fall, 1976, 89-102; and ‘Architecture 
HI: Unpreparedness — Incomprehension — Prejudice,” and “Architec- 
ture IV: A New Archaic Era,” Oppositions 12, Spring 1978, 91-105. The 
articles originally appeared in Rassegna italiana from December, 1926, to 
May, 1927. In the last part of this paper I comment upon the adoption of 
the formal elements of modern architecture (Fig. 16). 


4 On this subject, see K. W, Forster and D. Ghirardo, ”1 modelli delle città 
di nuova fondazione in eta fascista,” in C. de’ Seta, ed., Annali storia 
d'Italia: Strutture mentali e materiali, Turin, 1980. For a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective, see H. Millon, “Some New Towns in Italy in the 
1930's,” in Millon and L. Nochlin, eds., Art and Architecture in the Ser- 
vice of Politics, Cambridge, Mass., 1978, 326-341. 
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pero (via dei Fori Imperiali).5 The evidence is contradic- 
tory, for clearly Mussolini and to some degree Piacentini 
fell under the spell of Nazi grandeur after 1938-39, but 
whether this constituted a wholesale rejection of Modern- 
ism remains to be proved. 

Historians are reluctant to admit one stunning fact: the 
Fascist state in [taly patronized modern architecture far 
more than did Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia (where indeed 
it was censured by the late 1920's), or the United States 
during a period when all were heavily involved in 
Government-subsidized building of all types. To clarify 
the difference, it need only be noted that at the same time 
Terragni was erecting the Casa del Fascio, John Russell 
Pope was finishing the National Archives and beginning 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. By com- 
parison with even the most pedestrian Fascist construc- 
tions, Pope’s seem monumentally heavy and regressive, 
and the Archives at least is only minimally functional. For 
rhetorical flourishes, Pope and Speer knew no peer in 
Italy. 

Modern architecture seems to have been viewed as a 
suitable State architecture in Italy and not elsewhere dur- 
ing the 1930's, but to say this is not to credit the Fascist 
State with an unusual appreciation for modern architec- 
ture or a keen prescience with respect to its future 
developments. Because Fascism offered itself as an entirely 
new and modern phenomenon, it could readily align itself 
with modern architecture, amply buttressed by references 
to the “romanità” and “mediterraneità” that these con- 
structions presumably projected.* In practice, this meant 
that architects such as Terragni, Adalberto Libera, Mario 
de Renzi, and Giuseppe Pagano could design solely 
within their own aesthetic restraints, confident of no of- 
ficial interference and, occasionally, as with Sabaudia and 
the Stazione S. Maria Novella in Florence, with 
polemically active support from the regime.” The very 
vagueness and improvised nature of an elusive Fascist 
“doctrine” at once allowed a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions and expressions, including Modern architecture. 
Italian architects were compromised by their association 


s Thomas Schumacher documents the Danteum project in “From 
Gruppo Sette to the Danteum: A Critical Introduction to Terragni’s 
Relazione sul Danteum,” Oppositions 9, Summer 1977, 90-93, and Il 
Danteum di Terragni e Lingeri, Rome, 1979. From the very earliest 
phases, Rationalists seemed to be preoccupied with issues that were 
remote from the central premises of the Modern Movement elsewhere in 
Europe. For example, when Rationalists participated in the Stuttgart 
Werkbund in 1927, their entries were entirely industrial building 
prototypes, while other participants emphasized housing. Leo Adler, 
‘’Modernistisches in Italien, Stuttgart und so weiter,” Wasmuths 
Monatshefte fiir Baukunst 11, 1927, 402-06. 


e Danesi offers a concise discussion of the role of these two concepts in 
Italian interwar architectural polemics in ‘‘Aporie dell’architettura,” in 
Danesi and Patetta, 21-28. A. Lyttleton, The Seizure of Power: Fascism 
in Italy 1919-1929, London, 1973, discusses Fascist doctrine at length, 
and a reading of B. Mussolini, Dottrina politica e sociale del Fascismo, 
Milan, 1932, gives a clear picture of the vague and improvised nature of 
much of Fascist doctrine. 


with Fascism, a fact that has less to do with their being 
deceived, Bruno Zevi's protestations to the contrary, than 
with their historical perception of Fascism and the social 
and revolutionary pretensions of Rationalist architecture.’ 
In fact, it is appropriate to argue that the Modern Move- 
ment in Italy depended upon and received State support as 
it did in none of the other major powers between 1930 and 
1940. A detailed study of the disputes surrounding the 
facade decoration for what is perhaps the most famous 
building constructed in Italy during the interwar period 
also casts light on a hitherto shadowy subject, the 
relationship between the artist and the Fascist government 
as patron. 


The Case del Fascio, or Party Headquarters, constructed 
by the Partito Nazionale Fascista (PNF) after 1922, served 
as local arms of the PNF headquarters in Rome. The 
various Fascist organizations — OMNI, OND, ONB, 
ONC — linked together a variety of constituencies with 
others throughout Italy and in the capital, and normally 
had their local offices in the Case del Fascio.2 As PNF 
headquarters, the Casa was the locus of Fascist authority 
in every village and city, the center of propaganda, and the 
unit charged with the implementation of Fascist policy on 
the local level. Sometimes the Case contained the only 
theater, cinema, or radio in town, as well as a reading room 
with books and the latest newspapers from all over Italy. 
Particularly in the smallest centers, the Case del Fascio 
served as the only link not just with the world, or even Italy, 
but with the rest of the local province. The Case del 
Fascio, then, served two pragmatic political ends. On the 
one hand, they gave testimony to a new national organiza- 
tion attempting to complete Italian unification, so 
precariously acquired a half-century earlier, by es- 
tablishing outposts of the central authority in every 
hamlet and town. In this sense the lines of communication 
were from the center to the periphery of the province, but 
the Casa del Fascio, with its town hall configuration, also 
symbolically gathered the fragmented village and provin- 
cial loyalties under the umbrella of a supreme power, each 


7 The Florence Railway Station became a cause célèbre because of its 
forthright modernity, and although it was attacked at considerable length 
in the press, Mussolini decided in favor of the Michelucci team design. 
G. Pagano, ‘Mussolini salva l'architettura,” Casabella, June, 1934, now 
in Edoardo Persico, Oltre l'architettura, ed. R. Mariani, Milan, 1977, 75- 
76. The same polemics erupted over the Master Plan for the New Town 
of Sabaudia; see R. Mariani, Fascismo e città nuove, Milan, 1976, 254- 
58. 

8 Zevi argues that Rationalist architects — ingenuous, blind, and young — 
were led astray, which is an excuse, perhaps, but hardly an explanation. 
Why this same excuse does not apply to the rest of the populace, and 
how to understand the ardent adherence of so many Rationalist 
architects to Fascism are not clear in Zevis text. B. Zevi, Storia 
dell'architettura moderna, Turin, 1975, 185-87. 


° These organizations were, respectively, Opera Nazionale Maternità e 
Infanzia; Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro for adult recreation and educa- 
tion; Opera Nazionale Balilla for young people from ages 6 through 18, 
analogous to the Boy and Girl Scouts; and Opera Nazionale Combattenti 
for military veterans. 
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3 Giuseppe Terragni, Casa del Fascio, Como, 1932-36, plan of 
ground floor (photo: Collection author) 


small community having direct if not always immediate 
access to the national state through the offices of the Casa 
del Fascio.!° As often the sole physical manifestation of 
the presence of the Fascist state in a community, the Casa 
occupied a position of symbolic significance. Sometimes 
the PNF had to settle for makeshift quarters or rooms lent 
by the Commune, but wherever possible the PNF at- 
tempted to build new and suitably impressive structures. 

Giuseppe Terragni’s Casa del Fascio in Como is the best 
known of the PNF headquarters buildings (Fig. 3). Erected 
between 1933 and 1936, it is a palatial structure in both 


19 For a discussion of the typology of the Case del Fascio, see the 
forthcoming study by K. W, Forster and D. Ghirardo, “I modelli della 
città di nuova fondazione in eta fascista,” in de’ Seta (as cited in n. 4). 


n All of the archival material cited in this article is from the files of the 
Partito Nazionale Fascista, Direttorio, Federazioni Federali, Archivio 
Centrale dello Stato, Rome, Busta 168, unless otherwise cited. Henceforth 
I will note only the dates and names in the correspondence. 


u Carugati to Marinelli, July 26, 1935. 


5 Complaints from an Italian glass manufacturer that Terragni had used 
French glass during a period of sanctions and in spite of the official 
policy of autarchy did nothing to endear the architect to Carugati. 
Correspondence between PNF, Rome, and PNF, Como, from November 
18, 1936, to December 31, 1936. Terragni’s exhaustive response of 
December 16, 1936, clears him of the charges leveled by the firm of Felice 
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plan and materials, extensively clad with marble on exter- 
nal and some internal walls. Highly differentiated façades 
and a vestigial tower in the corner block of the front 
facade enclose a covered interior courtyard. The structure 
is sited directly across from the Duomo of Como, one of 
the major historical monuments of the region. The austere 
restraint of the building itself would seem to argue for 
restraint in the application of decorative elements, if in- 
deed any should be added at all. The photomontage 
proposed by the Terragni group (Fig. 4) presents a striking 
contrast to the otherwise reserved and unadorned struc- 
ture: it has the appearance of a political billboard, a 
schematized presentation of selected aspects of the history 
of Fascism. 

By the time the decoration of the facade became an 
issue, Terragni and the Segretario Federale (Party 
Secretary) in Como, Ernesto Carugati, had already had 
their difficulties.! In late 1935 Carugati complained to 
Giovanni Marinelli, Administrative Secretary of the 
Fascist Party in Rome, that in spite of fervent 
remonstrances, Terragni had dragged out the construction 
for over three years, and did not seem to recognize the 
fiscal realities of the project.12 Originally estimated at L. 
1,200,000, it ended up costing nearly L. 3,000,000, and it 
was Carugati, not Terragni, who had to see to obtaining 
the needed funds.1? Carugati’s exasperation soared when 
Terragni demanded that he be allowed to use gold donated 
by Italians for the Patria and the War effort as fill for the 
names of fallen Fascists to be engraved in the sanctuary of 
the Casa del Fascio. Only at Terragni’s insistence did 
Carugati transmit this request to Marinelli, with the 
remark that he had already told the architect that this was 
not possible, but that only explicit orders from Party 
Headquarters would convince Terragni.14 

To Carugati, charged as administrator for the entire 
province, Terragni was little more than a colossal headache 
who had cost the provincial headquarters enormous sums 
of money and would not even pursue his task with 
reasonable alacrity. Carugati’s irritation with the project 
spilled over to the Quadrante publication, which he found 
too reclamista, and to his assessment of Terragni, whom 
he considered intransigent.1$ When Terragni, Nizzoli, and 
Arrigotti proposed the photomontage, Carugati dug in his 
heels and prepared to fight. 


Quentin of Florence, and also testifies to his intransigence. The letter is 
full of words and phrases emphasized by underlining, capitalizing, 
special spacing; he calls them ‘’subdole, cretine, false argomentazioni,” 
and insists that “quando il poco fortunato calunniatore è colto con le 
mani nel sacco non dovrebbe tardare nei suoi confronti una giusta e 
severa punizione.” Equally trying for Carugati was the breaking and 
cracking of the supposedly unbreakable glass, particularly since the ex- 
tensive use of glass was a hotly debated item in Italy that divided 
moderates from the Rationalist avanguardia. 


14 Carugati to Marinelli, October 27, 1936, and Marinelli to Carugati, 
November 6, 1936. 


18 Carugati to Marinelli, December 31, 1936. “La costruzione della Casa 
del Fascio, Como,” Quadrante, Nos. 35-36, October, 1936. 
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Carugati received the first design in October, 1935, but 
not until February of 1936 did he refer the matter to 
Marinelli in Rome. No written record documents the exact 
events in Como during these months, but the offer 
engineered by Terragni’s brother, Attilio, in his capacity as 
Podesta of Como, of a donation from the Commune to the 
Como Party Headquarters for the facade decoration 
suggests that positions had already hardened by January, 
1936.16 Such a move must have seemed the only way to 
assure the successful completion of the design as it was 
originally presented. Carugati duly notified Marinelli of 
the gift, irked at being outflanked and grumbling that he 
would have preferred an offering not tied to a specific use, 
and he also asked whether the decoration “had to be done 
as Terragni offered it, as had been done with the rest of the 
Casa.” The Vigilance Committee, he reported to Marinelli, 
after considerable discussion had deferred the execution to 
a later time.!” Marinelli’s response was testy, asking who 
this Vigilance Committee was, and he asked for clarifica- 
tion, noting that Terragni was the designer of both the 
Casa and the proposed facade decoration, and that nor- 
mally there was no interference in such things. Marinelli 
indicated that he was aware of the photomontage design, 
but neither at this time nor any other did he voice an ob- 
jection to the photomontage.'® Intervention by a 
“vigilance committee” perturbed him more than the 
façade decoration, until he learned from Carugati that the 
Committee consisted of Carugati and others appointed by 
the Como office to keep an eye on the construction of the 
Casa del Fascio, and that it had a notable lack of success in 
keeping the cost down. Carugati advised Marinelli that the 
Committee judged that the design boasted only of being “a 
novelty as to the material used.’’19 

By now several things were clear. The Party Headquar- 
ters had no objection to the Terragni-Nizzoli-Arrigotti 
design, but the local office did, for aesthetic reasons that 
never became clear but that were surely in large measure 
attributable to the strained relations between Carugati and 
Terragni. Attilio Terragni drew the lines of battle with 
greater precision in his letter to Carugati in May of 1936, 
reminding him that the Commune’s offering testified to 
the desires of the citizens of Como, and that he was 
sending the money on the basis of the design provided by 
the architect. He also tactfully but pointedly remarked that 
he was not qualified to offer aesthetic judgments, and by 
implication, neither was Carugati.2° 

Finally in September, 1936, Terragni, Nizzoli and 
Arrigotti submitted their proposal for the façade decora- 
tion again to Carugati to be forwarded to Marinelli.21 They 
included the photograph of the design as published in 
Quadrante the following month, a photomontage consisting 


te Attilio Terragni to Carugati, January 10, 1936. 
7 Carugati to Marinelli. February 19, 1936. 
18 Marinelli to Carugati. March 12, 1936. 


19"... [H disegno] ha il solo pregio di essere una novità per il materiale 
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4 Giuseppe Terragni, Marcello Nizzoli, Enrico Arrigotti, design 
for façade decoration, Casa del Fascio, Como, from Quadrante, 
35-36, 1936 





5 Giuseppe Terragni, Marcello Nizzoli, Enrico Arrigotti, second 
design for façade decoration, Casa del Fascio, Como (photo: 
Collection author) 


of several panels drawn from the most historically signifi- 
cant moments of Fascism (Fig. 4). The panels were 
nostalgic and patriotic rather than radical, summon:ng up 
an interest in the past historic moments of Fascism, recall- 
ing triumphs, lives touched, and the role of the Duce 
above that of all others. The design explicitly projected the 
most salient feature of Fascism: the gigantic head of 
Mussolini hovered above the smaller figures in the other 
panels much as the marble head of Constantine on the 
Capitoline Hill symbolically loomed over the city of Rome. 
The artists submitted a second photomontage in 1927, and 
although both bore the significant visual message of the 
relationship between Mussolini and the masses, there were 
importan: differences (Fig. 5). The first design corres- 
ponds to a rough draft, so that the second can be seen as 
the definitive version. The first had fewer panels, 
arranged with more rigorous geometric regularity than 
those of the later design, and covered less of the total wall 


impiegato.” Carugati to Marinelli, March 20, 1936. 
2 Attilio Terragni to Carugati, May 14, 1936, and November 20, 1936. 


21 Giuseppe Terragni, Marcello Nizzoli, Enrico Arrigotti, Relazione for 
the façade decoration for Como Casa del Fascio, September 9, 1936. 


area. The first design combined photographs of individual 
faces with crowd views, whereas in the later version the 
people were depicted as a mass rather than as individuals. 
The later design also contained symbols of specific social 
themes of Fascism, grain to represent the Battle of Grain 
and agricultural productivity, a mother and child to repre- 
sent maternal care and population growth. 

As a documentary form, the photomontage captured 
the full immediacy of the participation of the masses and 
the historical moments of Fascism, and simultaneously 
froze them as past, historical moments. Terragni and his 
collaborators labeled their project explicitly propagan- 
distic, and indeed it followed in the path of the propagan- 
distic exhibitions so frequently mounted by the Fascist 
State to celebrate everything from youth organizations to 
industry. Like the panels of temporary exhibitions, the 
photomontages for the facade of the Casa del Fascio aimed 
at delivering a rapidly understandable, clear message, un- 
crowded and easily legible. In their relazione, the designers 
made repeated reference to the fact that their project 
followed in the tradition of the decorations used at the 
tenth anniversary exhibition of the Fascist Revolution 
(“Mostra della Rivoluzione Fascista”) in 1932. They were 
at pains to point out that they had all participated in the 
famous exhibition of which Mussolini had so heartily ap- 
proved. If Fascism itself was a new phenomenon, as the 
Party maintained, then the novel technique of the 
photomontage was the most appropriate means of ex- 
pressing the novelty and originality of Fascism. Moreover, 
they argued that the Casa del Fascio had two fundamental 
aims: to be the Party seat, that is, the physical setting of 
the totally new propaganda, and the locus of the diffusion 
of the revolutionary idea. The modern rational architec- 
ture of the Como Casa del Fascio satisfied the first require- 
ment, in particular as a contemporary art form favored by 
Mussolini, while the photomontage helped satisfy the 
second. 22 

As the designers asserted, the photomontage was indeed 
a highly political device, abbreviating and compressing 
and at once distancing and freezing. It has precedents both 


»L'idea rivoluzionaria e propagandistica deve essere chiaramente 
manifestata all'esterno ed all'interno del fabbricato con una 
DECORAZIONE che sia ad un tempo DOCUMENTARIA = 
SUCCESSIVA = PEDAGOGICA ... D'altra parte la fotografia è una 
forma modernissima di arte, tanto è vero che se i romani avessero con- 
osciuto i segreti di un obiettivo fotografico ci avrebbero tramandato di 
Cesare non solo le interpretazioni di scultura, ma le documentate im- 
magini delle sue guerre, delle sue conquiste, dei suoi trionfi. Perchè dun- 
que dimenticare volutamente questa prodigiosa invenzione — fattore di 
civiltà — che è in pari tempo un potente mezzo di documentazione e di 
propaganda e che, in determinati casi, può rappresentare la più efficace 
forma d'arte?”; Relazione, 2, 4 (see n. 21). 


23 De’ Seta (as cited in n. 1), 176-78, discusses some of the foreign 
magazines read in Italy at the time; see also the photographs and citations 
from foreign journals that appeared regularly in the Dalle Riviste” sec- 
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within Terragni’s oeuvre and Nizzoli’s, and in the larger 
historical tradition. Such decorative treatment of external 
walls for political purposes can be found at least as far 
back as the Renaissance, but a closer connection is with 
Russian propaganda exhibitions. Throughout the 1920's, 
Russian artists such as El Lissitzky and others mounted 
exhibitions and published designs in Russia and Germany 
that received a wide press in the foreign art and architec- 
ture magazines that northern Italian architects so eagerly 
read. Russian artists saw their photomontage designs as 
non-objective and revolutionary, breaking traditional 
visual sequences and renouncing “l’art pour l'art” in favor 
of an art that specifically aimed at enhancing the political 
consciousness of the viewer. In their dynamic conception, 
these “frozen moments of motion” delivered an intense 
message to the viewer precisely to promote his interest in 
the content of the exhibition, but also to spur his active 
participation in the revolutionary society being celebrated. 
Within Russia, the photomontage became a major instru- 
ment of political propaganda in a country where there 
were few radios, no television, and enough illiteracy to 
render newspapers inadequate for the purpose.2? 

Terragni and Nizzoli certainly knew of this vital tradi- 
tion from architectural magazines of the time. Terragni’s 
decoration of the Sala del ‘22 at the “Mostra della 
Rivoluzione Fascista” betrays a lively consciousness of the 
possibilities offered by the photomontage (Fig. 6). 
Similarly, the presentation drawings for the competition 
for the Fascist Party National Headquarters (Palazzo del 
Littorio) in Rome by the Terragni group profitably used 
the photomontage to demonstrate the ways in which their 
design conformed to its historical surroundings (Fig. 7). 
Several years later Terragni and Pietro Lingeri presented 
drawings for their Danteum for the same site on the via 
dell'Impero, once again using the photomontage to il- 
lustrate how they situated the building with respect to the 
history of its surroundings (Fig. 8). 

At least two earlier works by Nizzoli in collaboration 
with Edoardo Persico offered significant precedents for 
the Como facade decoration. Both date from 1934; the first 


tion of Architettura, 1928-1943. For Lissitzky, see especially El Lissitzky, 
Life, Letters and Texts, London, 1968. Both the Lenin Podium and the 
Terragni group design for the Palazzo del Littorio competition of 1934 
celebrate a revolutionary political order, but in their very design, they of- 
fer images of two very different revolutionary conceptions, The sharp 
angle of the Lenin Podium is an engineering feat, using the properties of 
the latest technology and materials almost in defiance of natural law and 
historical conditions. The 72° inclination of the podium corresponds to 
that of the earth's axis, and, with Lenin's defiant gesture, suggests that 
the Russian Revolution is the direction the rest of the world will follow. 
Terragni’s Palazzo del Littorio arengario juts out from a wall cobwebbed 
with the tensions and uncertainties of reality; it juts out, but is firmly 
anchored in the wall and the reality that wall represents. It suggests an 
awareness of a historical reality that is far more conditioned than that 
presented by Lissitzky’s project. 
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6 Giuseppe Terragni, Sala del ‘22, 1932, for the 
Exhibition of the Fascist Revolution, from Guida alla 
mostra della rivoluzione fascista, 1933 


7 Giuseppe Terragni, A. Carminati, P. Lingeri, M. 
Nizzoli, E. Saliva, M. Sironi, L. Vietti, photomontage 
for competition entry Solution A for the Palazzo del 
Littorio, 1934, Rome (photo: Thomas Schumacher) 


8 Giuseppe Terragni and Pietro Lingeri, photomontage 
for the Danteum project, 1938, Rome (photo: Thomas 
Schumacher) 


was a metal structure and photomontage in the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele in Milan (Fig. 9). For this construction 
Nizzoli and Persico used photographic panels to a quite 
different effect from that of Terragni’s Sala del ’22: in the 
Galleria geometrically regular panels were sparsely dis- 
tributed on a metal grid. The second precedent was the 
Sala delle Medaglie d’Oro at the Mostra dell’ Aeronautica 
Italiana,” once again a lean and highly refined panel and 
grid construction honoring Italian heroes (Fig. 10). The 
Como photomontage is substantially indebted to these ef- 
forts by Nizzoli and Persico. Like the skeletal metal con- 
structions, the Casa del Fascio façade is a simple grid 
stripped of all readable imagery, but to which propaganda 
panels were to be added; the metal skeletons, on the other 
hand, though rich with architectural symbol, lacked the 
architectural logic of the Casa del Fascio. The final effect 
of the Como design depended less on the excited overlap- 
ping and repetition found in Terragni’s Sala del ‘22 than on 





CEE 


an arhythmic, asymmetrical, but rigidly regular 
geometrical order. 

The architectural configuration and materials of the 
Casa del Fascio preserved those of traditional Italian in- 
stitutions (in this case, the town hall with tower and 
loggia}, but the photomontage anchored it firmly in the 
political reality of the period: after all, it was the head of 
Mussolini, and not just any soldiers but Fascist soldiers, in 
the design. In the photographs presented by the team, the 
out-of-scale soldiers, the panels, and the relatively new 
medium of photography vividly expressed the in- 
stitutional and human reality of the building. Terragni and 
Nizzoli attempted to bridge the gap between the in- 
substantial material of a photograph and the durable 
materials — glass, cement, metal, and marble — of the 
Casa. By choosing baked enamel for the panels (ferro 
smaltato), they deliberately sought to endow the political 
reality the panels were to express with the same per- 





9 E, Persico.and M. Nizzoli, publicity construction for the 
Plebescite, Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, 1934, Milan (photo: 
Feltrinelli) 





10 E, Persico and M. Nizzoli, Sala delle Medaglie d'Oro at the 
“Mostra dell’ Aeronautica Italiana” (1934) (photo: Feltrinelli) 


z “La scelta del mezzo tecnico rappresentativo del metallo smaltato piut- 
tosto che della pittura all'affresco o dei bassorilievi scolpiti ha una 
ragione intrinseca di proprietà per l'avvicinamento al materiale cemento, 
al vetro, al marmo, dai quali è prevalentemente formata la costruzione 
architettonica ...”; Nizzoli to A. Terragni, February 5, 1936. When Tullio 
Nicoli, the engineer at Party Headquarters, presented an opinion on the 
design to Marinelli, it was precisely the similarity with temporary exhibi- 
tions that he noted: “Si osserva innanzi tutto che, pur tenute presenti le 
caratteristiche estetiche esterne della Casa Littoria di Como, semplici e 
nude, con evidente messa in valore delle strutture portanti, con grandi 
superfici in cristallo, la distribuzione delle decorazioni, cosi come sono 
concepite a pannelli staccati, pur riuscendo ad attirare indubbiamente 
l'attenzione dell'osservatore, ha caratteristiche più prossime a quelle che 
si usano in padiglioni di esposizioni che non in edifici stabili, nei quali in- 
vece esse normalmente sono distribuite in ritmi armonici, sia fra loro che 
con l'architettura d'insieme degli edifici stessi.” Nicoli memorandum for 
Marinelli, June 17, 1937. 

3“... Materiali adoperati negli edifici di dubbio gusto dell'ottocento, 
giustamente banditi dalla raffinatezza degli architetti razionalisti.” Nicoli 
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manence that inhered in the materials and institutional 
traditions expressed by the building itself. But the 
materials were one of the major objections to the design. 
Originally the designers intended to complete each of the 
panels in baked enamel, but Nicoli did not consider this 
material sufficiently noble for a representation of 
Mussolini, “materials used in buildings of dubious taste 
during the nineteenth century, correctly banished by the 
refinement of Rationalist architects. ”?5 For their second 
photomontage presentation, Terragni and Nizzoli altered 
the materials for the effigy of the Duce to marble and 
mosaic. 

Marinelli’s initial response to the project, based upon 
Nicoli’s evaluation, was negative. In June, 1936, he wrote 
to Carugati that. he objected to the materials on the 
grounds that there were no assurances that they would 
weather well. Additionally, he commented that “ photo- 
mechanical images, however beautiful and however much 
they respond to reality, demonstrate mechanical progress, 
but not creative artistic capacity, surely not lacking in 
Italy. "26 The designers’ forceful relazione, submitted in 
September, 1936, apparently eliminated the latter objec- 
tion, since it was not voiced again. Marinelli only rejected 
the project after he solicited Carugati’s response in Sep- 
tember, and in neither case did they offer an explanation 
for the rejection. The subsequent evidence indicates that 
the materials continued to be the problem, but there is no 
evidence that Party Headquarters told Terragni that the 
idea itself was not suitable.27 

In any event, Terragni proceeded with the second 
design, despite Carugati’s disapproval. Attilio Terragni 
wrote to Carugati in November, 1936, that it was unfor- 
tunately not possible to think of a different solution since 
work had progressed so far on the photomontage, and that 
it was proceeding as originally designed.28 Attilio wrote to 
Marinelli in May, 1937, telling him that his brother 
proceeded because he was sure that the go-ahead would be 
forthcoming from Rome. Obviously Terragni calculated 
that if he went ahead with the work, they would simply 
have to accept a fait accompli. In fact, in March of the 


memorandum for Marinelli; also, see Marinelli to Carugati, June 22, 1936. 


2 “Immagini fotomeccaniche, per quanto belle e rispondenti al vero, 
manifestano il progresso meccanico, ma non la capacita artistica creativa, 
che in Italia certo non manca.” Marinelli to Carugati, June 22, 1936. 


#7 Marinelli to Carugati, September 22, 1936; Carugati to Marinelli, Oc- 
tober 23, 1936. ”... Convengo nel suo parere che alle decorazioni della 
Casa Littoria di Como, che é tra quelle degne ed esemplari del Partito, non 
convenga dar seguito come progettato dal Camerata Architetto 
Terragni.”’ Marinelli to Carugati, November 3, 1936. 


a A. Terragni to Carugati, November 20, 1936. 


2 “T] Segretario Federale in seguito ci informava che la S.V.On. aveva es- 
presso parere sfavorevole per la decorazione della facciata, ma i lavori si 
sono fatti proseguire perchè l'Architetto era fiducioso che dopo le 
spiegazioni inviate direttamente alla S.V. On., avrebbe ottenuto l'atteso 
nulla osta. Da rilevare anche che, conformemente alle osservazioni della 
S.V.On., il progetto è stato modificato per modo che le parti principali 
risultano in marmo e mosaico anzichè in smalto.” A. Terragni to 
Marinelli, May 19, 1937. 
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same year, Marinelli had notified Carugati that since the 
new design would use marble and mosaic, he thought that 
the decoration could be accepted. 

By now in 1937 the issue of the facade decoration had 
dragged on for over a year. One would not expect such 
audacity on the part of an architect, nor such indulgence 
from the PNF, but Terragni had been an early recruit and 
an enthusiastic member of the Party. His freedom in the 
design of the Casa rested on his unimpeachable political 
standing as well as on the political power of his brother. 
Without these two critical factors, Carugati would have 
found it far easier to dismiss or override the architect’s 
decisions. Indeed, Terragni’s older brother Attilio, Podesta 
of Como, originally received the commission in late 1932 
or 1933. By December, 1933, Attilio was Technical Direc- 
tor and Giuseppe was the designer of the Casa; and by 
1935, Giuseppe was both Technical Director and designer. 
In order to gain control over the actual construction, the 
brothers refused to accept a fee in exchange for the 
freedom to subcontract the work themselves. Although in 
1933 Terragni was just beginning to make a name for him- 
self, he was obviously an architect of such talent and un- 
questionable devotion to the Party that the PNF was dis- 
posed to permit him almost total aesthetic freedom, which 
was not always the case for other architects of Case.31 

After more letters, telephone calls, and the intervention 
of Party Secretary Achille Starace on his behalf, Carugati 
finally succeeded in obtaining the rejection of the 
photomontage project; Marinelli decided that the Casa 
could remain without special decoration. Round one 
went to Carugati, but only after more than a year and a 
half of extraordinary pressure and appeals. 

In October, 1938, after all of the forces had had time to 
regroup, the Administrative Secretary of the Como 
Federation reopened the matter in a letter to Marinelli. 
Although he did not object to the appearance of the 
building from an architectural standpoint, Agrippino 


2“... Se cosi è, penso che si potrebbe accettare tale decorazione.” 
Marinelli to Carugati, March 29, 1937. 


31 “Contratto d'appalto dei lavori di costruzione della ‘Casa del Fascio,” 
May 20, 1933; Egidio Proserpio to Marinelli, December 8, 1933. The PNF 
received the land for the Casa on October 2, 1933, and the first designs 
presented to the PNF in Rome for the Casa were dated March 5, 1933. 
Other architects for Case del Fascio had more problems with their pro- 
jects. The design for the Casa del Fascio at Ponte Chiasso (Fig. 11), for ex- 
ample, underwent the most minute examination by Party Headquarters 
and the Como Secretary. In fact the project dragged on for over four 
years, even though Mussolini himself had ordered the building in 1939. 
The PNF rejected the first design by Ing. Giuseppe Malinverno because it 
was too ‘’funereal,” and the second nearly met the same fate because of 
the detached tower. Erberto Casagrandi to Luigi Mancini, PNF Diret- 
torio, Federazioni Provinciali, ACS, Rome, Busta 166. On the other hand, 
after over ten years of seeking help from the Party and the Ministry of 





11 G. Malinverno, design for Casa del Fascio, Ponte Chiasso, 
1943 (photo: ACS) 


Porlezza remarked that visitors mistook it for any modern 
building, and not the special structure that it was. He 
suggested that a stylized fascio, a Fascist phrase, or words 
from the Duce would be sufficient to identify the Casa.33 

The engineer Tullio Nicoli once again received the 
assignment. His suggestion was a panel with a map of the 
new Italian empire, of the sort found along the via dell’Im- 
pero to the rear of the Basilica of Maxentius. He also 
suggested the addition of an altana a giorno, or open roof- 
tower, which “in harmony with the rest of the structure 
would serve as the Torre Littoria.’"34 The altana 
traditionally had been attached to the towers of private 
residences but also to some public towers in Italy, so that 
the addition of the altana to the Casa del Fascio, coupled 
with the closed wall and loggia-like openings on the 
façade, would be sufficient to suggest a tower. Nicoli 
betrayed a literal cast of mind, an attachment to the con- 
figurational elements of a building type and little else. In 
fact, Terragni initially designed an altana for the Casa del 
Fascio, but eliminated it because of the cost rather than for 
aesthetic reasons (Fig. 12).35 


Public Education, the fascio at Sabbioneta was unable to obtain funds for 
the restoration of the Palazzo Giardino, the 16th-century building that 
served as the Casa del Fascio. Their efforts spanned the years from 1930 
to 1940. PNF Direttorio, Federazioni Provinciali, ACS, Rome, Busta 305. 


32 Marinelli to Carugati, June 20, 1937. 


aa". Nulla ci sarebbe da obiettare dal lato puramente architettonico; ma 
non si può tacere che, se tutti a Como sanno che quella è la Casa Littoria, 
essa appare invece ai numerosi turisti e stranieri, che visitano la citta, 
come un qualunque fabbricato di gusto moderno e nulla più, in quanto 
manca di un qualsiasi simbolo o richiamo atto ad identificarne im- 
mediatemente la funzione.” A. Porlezza to Marinelli, October 14, 1938. 


34". In armbnia al rimanente delle strutture potesse servire da Torre Lit- 
toria.” Nicoli memorandum to Marinelli, October 31, 1938. 

35 *L'altana a giorno era nel progetto Terragni e abolita per il costo.” 
Carugati to Marinelli, November 7, 1938. 


Since Terragni had already registered a complaint with 
the Fascist union of architects regarding modifications to 
the interior of the Casa, calling them “manomissioni,” the 
project for the facade decoration reverted to him and Niz- 
zoli. Not until late May, 1939, did the collaborators offer 
a new design, which Carugati suggested did not respond 
to Nicoli’s memorandum (Fig. 13). With this design, the 
team envisioned a solution that would include an 
arengario (a kind of podium), since they noted that they 
had been advised the earlier design was rejected because 
the Casa lacked one. They proposed a complementary 
detached structure, which would assume the aspect of “an 
altar, a prow,” jutting out toward the populace. The white 
wall of the Casa would form a backdrop for a sculptural 
group, a horse and attendant, and for the gerarca himself 
when he spoke to the people. The detached structure, with 
its austere base and dynamic sculptural group, would 
demonstrate that Fascism did not crystallize in certain 
forms, they argued, but followed instead a free evolution 
and gave concrete expression to the words of Mussolini: 
“La rivoluzione continua. ...37 

With their selection of a horse with attendant or tamer, 
Terragni and Nizzoli chose a motif that allowed of only 
one interpretation manifestly associated with governmen- 
tal power. The Quirinale in Rome, long the seat of central 
authority, was known as Monte Cavallo throughout 
medieval and Renaissance times because of the sculptural 
group of two horses with their tamers. The use of one 
such horse and tamer at Como referred directly to the 
Quirinale group; an equestrian statue would have been 
ambiguous in its symbolic reading, but the horse- 
tamer group is traditionally and exclusively associated 
with the statues on the Quirinale — not just with govern- 
ment in general, but with government in Rome. Indeed, 
Nizzoli and Persico had used a very similar sculptural 
group for the Salone d'Onore at the Sixth Triennal of 
Milan in 1936. Here two horses preceded by a separate 
female figure marked the terminus of a rectangular room 
with multiple entrances and photographic panels of five 
Roman emperors to one side. Although this sculptural 
group is more ambiguous than the Como design is in its 
relationship to the Quirinale group, certainly the faces of 
the emperors explicitly connected the room with Roman 
Imperial authority, as indeed they also referred to the head 
of Mussolini in the earlier photomontage design. 

The placement of the podium in this project recalls the 
Terragni group design for the Palazzo del Littorio in Rome 
(Fig. 14), and El Lissitzky’s famous Lenin Podium where, 


36 Carugati to Marinelli, November 7, 1938. 


#7 Terragni, Nizzoli, Arrigotti, Relazione submitted to Marinelli, May 25, 
1939. Taking the concepts of the photomontage one step further, the 
editors of Quadrante proposed that the wall be left blank so that it could 
be used as a screen for the projection of propaganda films and later, with 
the advent of television, to project the living figure of the Duce when he 
spoke to the populace. Quadrante, 32 (see n. 15). 
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12 Giuseppe Terragni, early drawing for the Casa del Fascio 
(photo: Thomas Schumacher) 





13 Giuseppe Terragni and Marcello Nizzoli, third design for 
facade decoration, Casa del Fascio, Como. ACS (photo: author) 





14 Giuseppe Terragni, A. Carminati, P. Lingeri, M. Nizzoli, E. 
Saliva, M. Sironi, L. Vietti, model for competition entry Solution 
A for the Palazzo del Littorio, 1934, Rome, from Architettura, 
xu, 1934 (photo: author) 
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as Lissitzky commented, “the sweep of the structure 
emphasize[d] the gesture of the orator.” The repeated 
references in Italian architectural publications and projects 
to Russian projects of the 1920’s, particularly those of 
Lissitzky, reinforce the association Italian artists found 
between revolutionary political movements and 
revolutionary art forms. Hostility toward the Soviet ex- 
periment gave way, by the 1930's, to a feeling of 
superiority on the part of Italian architects that the 
revolutionary banner had passed to them, while Moscow 
represented “the Mecca for an architecture of a new for- 
malism that by now must be denounced as one of the 
gravest dangers for architecture of this era.” 

The horse-tamer project also recalls certain other facets 
of Fascist architectural ideas. More than once, significant 
monuments of the past had been liberated from an accre- 
tion of houses and other buildings that had slowly 
obscured them over the centuries. Isolation — leaving a 
monument free to be seen in its entirety without competi- 
tion from adjacent structures — rendered it symbolically 
more significant and demanded the undivided attention of 
the populace. The Como Casa del Fascio itself was isolated 
from surrounding structures; in the solution proposed by 
the Terragni group, the blank wall at the southeast corner 
of the building, in reality a vestigial tower, formed a 
backdrop for the sculptural group of the detached 
arengario.°9 

This solution met the same bad end as the earlier ones, 
less because of objections from Party Headquarters or for 
aesthetic reasons than because of local opposition to the 
cost of L. 200,000 on top of the L. 125,000 already spent 
on the aborted photomontage project. Nicoli concurred in 
the judgment that this solution would be too expensive, 
even though he appeared to like the design, finding it 
“audacious.” Marinelli rejected it with the words “non 
va,” with no further explanation, but it is clear from the 
rest of the documentation that the cost was the primary 
impediment. 4° 


38 Edoardo Persico, “ Architetti a Mosca,” La casa bella, September, 1932. 


39 The arengario is the balcony upon which the speaker stood to address 
the crowds; the speaker was a representation of Mussolini on the balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome. The term derives from the medieval 
arengo or assembly of all citizens, but here the meaning underwent an in- 
version; the power of the Commune was now vested in the one central 
authority, Mussolini and the Fascist State. 


4 Nicoli to Marinelli, May 31, 1939; Marinelli to Porlezza, June 2, 1939. 


41 The timely intervention of the War also spared the Casa del Fascio it- 
self from alteration. After his visit to Como to press the eagle design on 
Terragni, Nicoli submitted a lengthy report to Marinelli, primarily about 
the facade design, but he also offered gratuitous comments about the 
building itself: “L'arch. Terragni che inizialmente voleva insistere per i 
già proposti motivi in ferro smaltato, dopo lunga discussione è ad- 
divenuto ad attenersi allo sviluppo del disposto motivo, che studierà in- 
sieme al pittore Nizzoli. Allarchitetto ho segnalato che dovrà sottoporre 
alla Vostra alta approvazione il disegno ... € che per mantenere la spesa in 
giusti limiti, il progetto dovrà essere studiato in modo preciso definitivo 
su bozzetti e modelli onde eliminare eventuali rifazioni, come è avvenuto 
per parecchi casi, durante la costruzione della Casa Littoria.” Nicoli 





15 T. Nicoli, proposal for the façade decoration, Casa del Fascio, 
Como ACS (photo: author) 


After more than three years of negotiations, Marinelli 
finally became exasperated, and at the request of Guido 
Bonato (Carugati’s replacement in Como), he sent Nicoli 
to Como to discuss the facade decoration with Terragni 
and local Party officials in June, 1939. Nicoli reported in 
his relazione that he told Terragni that Marinelli and the 
Party Secretary wanted a simple imperial eagle, with the 
words ‘Il popolo italiano ha creato col suo sangue l'im- 
pero. Lo feconderà col suo lavoro e lo difenderà contro 
chiunque colle sue armi” (Fig. 15). Even in the face of 
these orders, during the heated and long session Terragni 
resurrected the old photomontage design, but he finally 
acceded to Nicoli’s insistence and agreed to study the new 
motif for the façade. The outbreak of war clouded the fate 
of this design. In a summary of 1942 of the state of Party 
buildings, the comment about the Casa del Fascio in Como 
indicated that completion of the façade decoration would 
be deferred until after victory, a condition that kept the 
Casa free of decoration. 


memorandum to Marinelli, June 25, 1939. “La casa Littoria di Como ha 
forme estetiche che non si appropriano affatto alla speciale destinazione 
dell'edificio. Le distribuzioni e le dimensioni delle finestre sono 
assolutamente irrazionali, L'impianto di illuminazione è pure irrazionale 
_.. L'eccessiva dimensione delle finestre porta gravi consequenze per l'ec- 
cessiva visibilità esterna e durante l'inverno per le notevoli perdite di 
calore ... Le coperture sono state eseguite in modo irrazionale e non a 
regola d'arte ... Nel complesso la somma spesa per la costruzione è stata 
eccessiva e i risultati dal lato tecnico ed estetico non sono soddisfacenti.” 
Nicoli to Marinelli, June 29, 1939. Since such comments were absent 
from Nicoli’s earlier memoranda about the building, and indeed he ap- 
peared to appreciate its unusual qualities, this last memorandum 
probably reflected Carugati’s hostility and Nicolis own difficult session 
with Terragni. Nicoli’s observations conflict with those of the members 
of the Ministry of Finance who now occupy the building. In addition to 
showing an aesthetic appeciation of the building, one of the officers 
made a point of telling me that the disposition of the windows was par- 
ticularly felicitous for catching breezes during the hot summer months. 
September 9, 1977, visit to the Casa del Fascio, now the Casa del Popolo. 


Poro CPE LES Siara Fkicio Di AIRVAO 








16 Design for the Casa del Fascio, Airuno, Como, 1938. ACS 
(photo: Bowles) 





17 G. Terragni, Casa del Fascio, Lissone, 1938-39, from 
Costruzioni-Casabella, No. 162, 1941 (photo: author) 


The difficulties Terragni experienced over the facade 
decoration cannot be explained simply in aesthetic or even 
political terms. He had a free hand to design the building 
as he chose, even without the standard tower and 
arengario. He exceeded his original expense estimates 
three times over, was dilatory in reporting expenses and in 
clearing accounts, and evidently took far more time to 
bring the Casa to a point at which the offices could be oc- 
cupied than originally estimated. His unimpeachable posi- 
tion as an enthusiastic Party member and that of his 


42" Credetemi cari e buoni comaschi, che la sistemazione di un centro di 
città italiana equivale all’ opera sapiente di un bravo chirurgo. Col vostro 
agitarvi senza una ragione, vi renderete simili a un paziente che inten- 
desse guidare la mano del chirurgo mentre sta per eseguire una difficile 
operazione ... Comaschi, lasciate fare a chi per dovere di ufficio e per 
competenza di studi vi da la assoluta certezza di saper risolvere nel 
migliore dei modi, i problemi della vostra città ... Non dimenticate che 
nello Stato Fascista Corporativo ognuno nel proprio settore deve 
lavorare, voi tessitori a tessere, voi tintori a tingere, il Soprintendente a 
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brother no doubt played a large part in enabling him to 
move freely with the building. Difficulties arose in part 
due to an honest disagreement over the use of the 
photomontage, but mainly because of the mutual hostility 
between the architect and the patron’s local representative. 
No one doubted that the panels proposed by Terragni 
celebrated Fascism. The Party did not discourage artistic 
disputes as long as they concerned the best way to express 
Fascism, that is, as long as they were internal to Fascism, 
as the facade dispute clearly was. Carugati simply did not 
like the design, nor did he care much for Terragni; in the 
end he was unwilling to concede the architect anything. 
Terragni probably had little patience with Nicoli or 
Carugati; Nicoli’s designs were insipid at best, and to 
Terragni, Carugati simply was not qualified to make 
aesthetic judgments. Elsewhere Terragni had forthrightly 
expressed his ideas about hierarchies and the necessity of 
permitting any specialist unhampered movement within 
his own specialization.42 Terragni was stubborn, as 
Carugati and others observed, but his aesthetic judgment 
was far superior to that of any of the other participants in 
the wranglings over the facade decoration. In this in- 
stance, the decision as to which design would be selected 
turned on personal factors and the history of the construc- 
tion of the Casa, the relationship between Terragni and the 
local Party Secretary, rather than on an aesthetic dispute 
with Party Headquarters or political repression of any 
sort. Marinelli’s early reservations about the materials for 
the photomontage were not entirely unwarranted; despite 
lengthy fights with the manufacturers and Terragni's 
repeated assurances that the excessive expenditures were 
all justified, the roof leaked, the marble revetment was 
cracking and falling off, and the basement flooded. 
Numerous other maintenance problems beset the building, 
and only extraordinary maintenance procedures could 
prevent even worse problems. Add to this the excessive 
expenses for heating, and it is not hard to see why par- 
ticularly the local party leaders had a difficult relationship 
with Terragni.3 

Despite the protracted dispute over the façade decora- 
tion, Terragni’s architecture in fact remained acceptable to 
the regime. Although Carlo Ferrario, the Como Party 
Secretary in 1940, lamented the cost, the ‘‘assolutismo 
architettonico,” and Terragni’s almost fanatic desire for 
originality in the building, he acknowledged that the 


soprintendere e tutelare i nostri monumenti, voi me avete costretto a fare 
eccezione alla regola perché anziché architettare mi avete inchiodato per 
una buona mezza giornata al tavolo del polemista.” G. Terragni, 
"Discorso ai Comaschi,” L'Ambrosiano, March 1, 1940. 


43 Ing. Comm. Tirrone, “Stralcio dalla relazione sulla ispezione am- 
ministrativa eseguita nei giorni 5 - 7 Aprile, 1938”; “Relazione: Como - 
Casa Littorio,” Corpo Reale del Genio Civile, Ministero dei Lavori Pub- 
blici, October 14, 1940. 
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building was “an architectural jewel for some, an architec- 
tural disaster for many others.’’44 In the same year, an 
engineer from the Public Works Ministry was called in by 
PNF headquarters in Rome to assess the special main- 
tenance requirements of the Casa. He certified that the 
choice of materials had led to serious long-term main- 
tenance problems, but he also firmly asserted that the Casa 
was a valuable work that responded perfectly to its in- 
stitutional demands.4 In 1941, Luigi Mancini (Ad- 
ministrative Secretary of the PNF in Rome) sent a special 
request for selected photographs of the Casa from the 
Quadrante article. He wanted to use the photographs for a 
publication on PNF buildings, but no other Casa del 
Fascio was honored with a detailed special request for 
specific photographs; elsewhere he sent form letters.4 Ad- 
ditionally, the most obvious and easily imitated features of 
the Casa found expression in other Party constructions in 
the Como region, however banal the adaptation (Fig. 16), 
and Terragni received the commission for the Casa del 
Fascio in Lissone, Como (Fig. 17).4 The problems that 
arose with the Como Casa influenced the design of this 
building, for disagreement over the Como facade was well 
underway when the Lissone project commenced. This time 


4 Carlo Ferrario to Marinelli, August 23, 1940 
a “Relazione: Como - Casa Littorio,” 1, 4. 


+ Luigi Mancini to Como Administrative Officer C. Majorino, December 
27, 1941; Majorino to Mancini, February 2. 1942; PNF Direttorio, ACS, 
Rome, Busta 347. 


the tower and arengario were part of the building from the 
outset, obviating the need for arguments over yet another 
façade decoration. Terragni’s design for the Torre Littoria 
set forth the components so dear to the literal-minded 
almost as a parody of the Casa Comunale typology adopt- 
ed for the Case del Fascio throughout Italy, sharply con- 
trasting the rough stone of the tower with the smooth 
glass and ashlar exterior of the office wing. 

As a case study of the artist-government patron 
relationship, the story of the Como facade decoration con- 
stitutes an important step toward dispelling the myth of 
the “persecution of Modernism” under Fascism; where 
persecution occurred, it was directed at an individual 
architect, not at an aesthetic. Terragni and Nizzoli’s 
photomontage may have represented aspiration rather 
than reality, Modernism rather than classicism, but this 
does not explain why it was not erected. Far simpler and 
more universal forces were at work, since the kind of per- 
sonality clash that erupted between Terragni and 
Carugati is hardly restricted to a twentieth-century 
totalitarian state,48 

Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 


+7 For documentation of the construction of the Casa del Fascio, Airuno, 
see PNF Federazioni Provinciali, ACS, Rome, Busta 165. 
48 A more general adumbration of the work of Rationalist architects can 
be found in D. Ghirardo, “Italian Architects and Fascist Politics: An 
Evaluation of the Rationalists’ Role in Regime Building,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, xxxix, 2, May, 1980. 


Letters 
Florence Cathedral 


I had planned to remark on Franklin Toker’s paper “Florence 
Cathedral: The Design Stage” (Art Bulletin, 1x, 1978, 214f.) ina 
brief footnote in my forthcoming monograph on the Florentine 
cupola. The award of the Porter Prize to the author of this article 
prompts these comments from an old Florence Cathedral hand. 

Toker offers us a reconstruction of Romanesque S. Reparata 
with two towers flanking the apse. The evidence for this 
proposition consists of two masonry blocks under three meters 
square flanking the apse (presumably buttresses added to sup- 
port the apse vault). There is no reason to assume that the towers 
visible near the end of the nave of old S. Reparata in the Bigallo 
fresco (Toker’s fig. 4) are at all related to the church. | 

In his fig. 23 Toker has published a plan of the façade of the 
Cathedral indicating three façade foundation layers, A, B, and C. 
It should be stated that the front layer of the façade (Toker’s A) 
has not been excavated recently and no one, including Toker, has 
seen it since the architect De Fabris constructed his modern 
façade in the 1870's. Toker thus has no evidence to support his 
opinion that the outer part of the façade foundation begins 
“many meters underground,” although that seems a possible 
assumption. Toker proposed a “middle layer” (B) which, he 
believes, “hangs like a modern curtain wall on A” and was “infill 
to insure that the side walls of [old] S. Reparata adhered without 
any gaps to the new Duomo facade.” Trachtenberg has recently 
reviewed Toker’s paper (Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1979, 126-27) and 
pointed out that B bonds with one of the piers comprising C, 
clear evidence that “B” is part of C. There are, as I pointed out 
some time ago (Art Bulletin, xLvi, 1964, 498) just two layers to 
the facade and what has since appeared in the excavations con- 
firms that fact. 

More amazing is an octagonal structure which Toker claims to 
have discovered under the present fourth nave bay and octagon 
choir of the Cathedral. Neither Toker’s theories about this struc- 
ture nor the elaborate reconstruction drawings relating to it re- 
quire discussion, however, because the evidence for Toker’s oc- 
tagon is non-existent. During the excavations required to 
prepare a foundation for the new high altar in the octagon cross- 
ing required by liturgical reforms of Vatican Council IT in 1973, a 
substantial wall,'2.05m thick and running for over 17 meters 
across the octagon (approximately N-S) was uncovered. Toker’s 
drawings (his figs. 12 and 30) indicate angular corners of ca. 
135°, 17.38m apart, but none of his photographs (figs. 25-29) 
show the S corner in such a way as to establish the fact that there 
really is such a S corner or its angle. When Toker showed me his 
photos of the wall in 1974 (the wall was uncovered just long 
enough for the necessary work on the new altar foundations to 
be done) and suggested the possibility that this might have been 
part of an octagonal structure, I was skeptical. Nothing in the 
documents indicated the possibility that such a structure, if it ex- 
isted, had anything to do with the Cathedral. I toyed briefly with 
the idea that the church of S. Michele Visdomini, which had to 
be demolished to make way for the octagon, might have been oc- 
tagonal, but dismissed it because the documents concerning the 
demolition of that church (C. Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence, 1887, Docs. 167, 172, 204) would hardly have omitted 
to mention such an extraordinary circumstance. Toker subse- 
quently made a test excavation in the fourth nave side aisle bay 
(his fig. 12,B) where a diagonal wall of his presumed octagon 
should have appeared. He found instead part of what appears to 
be an octagonal pier. That and a short run of “foundation wall” 


along the south wall of the present building were the sum of 
evidence Toker produced. At that point I advised him to abandon 
his octagon hypothesis, but he chose not to follow that advice. 
Toker has not provided evidence to show that there was an oc- 
tagon. He has not even given us visual evidence to prove that the 
long wall turns corners (135° or otherwise) at both ends. The ex- 
istence of walls and piers behind old S. Reparata is not surpris- 
ing. Many buildings including S. Michele Visdomini came down 
to make way for the new cathedral. Toker claims that the new 
Duomo axis bisects his wall. It does not, by well over a meter ac- 
cording to his own drawings. The wall is more than “fractionally 
less than a perpendicular to the Duomo axis.” 
His proposals stand as unproven. 
HOWARD SAALMAN 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 


Reply 

I wish to respond to the questions raised in Professor Saalman’s 
letter regarding the reconstructions from my Florence Cathedral 
excavation. Saalman is mistaken in thinking that I used just “two 
masonry blocks” to reconstruct the towers flanking the apse of 
S. Reparata. Hundreds of masonry blocks survive in the massive 
(25 square meter) bases of each tower, as I demonstrated in two 
plans and a photograph in my 1974 book, S. Reparata, l'antica 
cattedrale fiorentina (with G. Morozzi and J. Herrmann) in plate 
in (pre-excavation), plate 1x (present state), and fig. 21. Saalman 
is similarly mistaken in his reading of the cathedral façade foun- 
dation and its scholarly literature. Trachtenberg did not deny but 
confirmed that I had found three foundation layers: he corrected 
me only in a detail of their partial binding. The layers themselves 
cannot be denied: they are accessible for all to see or touch. 

Saalman also questions my reconstruction of the foundations 
of an abandoned cupola project below the Duomo crossing. He 
judges my plans and photographs insufficient, despite my state- 
ment (note 26) that these findings were not part of the official ex- 
cavation and were hastily reburied by the cathedral authorities. 
Nevertheless I can refer Saalman to the survey of these finds 
made independently by the Opera del Duomo technical office in 
1973. This survey confirms every feature in the upper half of the 
Morrill-Toker plan (fig. 30), wall angles and all. More than that, 
the Opera del Duomo subsequently unearthed a northern oc- 
tagonal pier exactly where I had hypothesized its presence, in 
dotted lines at left-center in fig. 30. My new excavations outside 
Florence Cathedral during April, 1980 provided ultimate proof 
of my 1978 thesis that Arnolfo di Cambio had laid the founda- 
tions for a cupola 120 years ahead of Brunelleschi. In these exca- 
vations I revealed foundation walls in the piazza outside the 
Duomo belonging to Arnolfo’s demolished south transept, in 
exact correspondence with the cupola foundations I had 
unearthed seven years earlier. It is now clear that during his brief 
term as Cathedral architect (1296-1302/1310), Arnolfo laid the 
foundations of all the essential features of the building for his 
successors to follow. 

In his own article on Florence Cathedral in the 1964 Art 
Bulletin, Saalman wrote: “It is wholly unadvisable to assume 
that Arnolfo or his immediate successors had a plan, a model, or 
even a clear conception of the whole building when they began 
working.” Such a procedure would have been no less absurd in 
the Middle Ages than it would be today. Saalman’s narrow insis- 
tence on documents necessarily entrapped him in error for the 
period 1296-1353, in which almost all construction records of 
Florence Cathedral have disappeared. As Saalman notes in his 
letter, I provided him six years ago with my archaeological data, 
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but without effect, for his arguments of 1964 reappear in his new 

Cupola monograph. A decade ago mine was the fanciful theory 

on the design and construction of Florence Cathedral: today 
it is his. 

FRANKLIN TOKER 

University of Pittsburgh 

z Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


The Trecento Sacra Conversazione 


I should like to comment upon R, Goffen’s recent article in the 
Art Bulletin, “ Nostra Conversatio in Caelis Est: Observations on 
the Sacra Conversazione in the Trecento” (June, 1979). After 
first reading of the article I felt it necessary to return to the 
criteria which Dr. Goffen proposes in order to distinguish 14th- 
century sacre conversazioni from other contemporary depictions 
of the Madonna and Child with saints. One criterion suggested, 
as it emerges in the discussion of the Assisi frescoed altarpieces, 
is unity of place. All the figures must occupy the same theoretical 
space. As I originally pointed out the remarkable illusionism of 
these works, I would be the first to admit the startling spatial in- 
novations; but I would want to maintain that we deal here with 
what is primarily a stylistic or formal change, an innovation in 
format rather than in basic content. The contemporary polyp- 
tych testifies to a similar spatial fiction. The uniform arcading of 
a polyptych frame is also intended to establish a specific, unified 
locale for all the figures (cf. Goffen, fig. 3). In many polyptychs 
the lateral saints turn inward and look toward the central panel 
because theoretically they can see the Madonna and Child; in 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s Arezzo Altarpiece (1320) Saint John the Bap- 
tist points, with his thumb, to the figures standing beside him. In 
_ other words, the architectural fiction of the polyptych is that of 
an arcade behind which the figures appear, not a collection of 
varied settings and different spaces. When we describe the 
polyptych as composed of separate parts or speak of the bottom 
edge as a terminus (p. 202), we are confusing what we know 
about its physical construction with the artistic conceit. (Let us 
also recall that the dugento employed another architectural for- 
mat, the gable type, where the saints, Madonna, and Child are 
shown without separating frames. See H. Hager, Die Anfänge 
des italienischen Altarbildes, Munich, 1962, figs. 160-62). Nor 
can we use illusionism per se as a means of distinguishing the 
frescoes from contemporary panels. In the work of Segna di 
Bonaventura (e.g. Siena Pinacoteca, No. 40) and Simone Martini 
(e.g. the Pisa Polyptych) figures appear to rest their books on the 
lower frames; in the Madonna in Perugia attributed to Duccio, 
angels in the spandrels look down over the frame to the main 
figures, just as in one of the frescoed altarpieces (fig. 5). The fact 
that these elements are further developed in the frescoes is not to 
say that the frescoes therefore embody a different artistic conceit. 
In fairness, it must be noted that Goffen sees unity of space as 

a necessary but not sufficient condition for a sacra conversazione. 
Were it both, we should have to accept depictions of the Maesta 
as sacre conversazioni; this Goffen opposes on two grounds. 
First she claims that “The Maestà is almost by definition a 
political image” (p. 218). I am very unsure about what this means 
apart from the fact that she discusses two examples from the 
Siena Palazzo Pubblico, one with an exhortation to good govern- 
ment, and the Cathedral Maesta which has an inscription that re- 
quests of the Madonna peace for the city. However, the term 
Maestà, as I understand it, refers to a type of composition, not its 
use. For example: Brandi and Stubblebine, the latter cited by 
Goffen, have discussed a series of panels believed to derive from 


Duccio’s altarpiece of 1302, a work described in the document of 
payment as a Maesta. These include Segna’s panel in Castiglion 
Fiorentino, the large panel in Citta di Castello by the master of 
that name, and a series of small panels presumably made for 
private devotion by artists such as the Goodhart Master and the 
Master of Monte Oliveto. We often use the term Maestà for 
these works but I see no reason to assume that they all have 
political connotations. 

However, Goffen goes on to introduce a second distinction in 
the following terms: “The saints are also intercessors in a 
Maesta, but they function primarily as intermediaries between 
God and the community, or for individuals as members of the 
community, whereas in the sacra conversazione they intervene in 
a more personal way for the worshipper. Because the key to the 
image is the close emotional and physical relationship among the 
figures, their very number is important: the cast of characters is 
necessarily limited, whereas a Maestà requires its multitudes in 
order to represent the court of the Regina Caeli” (p. 218). I do 
not see the small panels mentioned above as having any clear 
communal function or intent; as private devotional works they 
surely concerned the individual worshipper. As to the necessary 
multitudes, Duccio’s 1302 Maesta, as reconstructed by Stub- 
blebine, had two saints and four angels: considerably fewer 
figures than often found in quattrocento sacre conversazioni. 

The inadequacy of these criteria seems apparent to Goffen 
herself, for she does not want to call the Parma Altarpiece (fig. 
21), attributed to Agnolo Gaddi, a sacra conversazione although 
it has a unified space, a limited cast of characters, and clearly in- 
volves intercession for an individual as the donor is depicted. On 
the other hand, Fra Angelico’s S. Marco Altarpiece (fig. 23), 
which many would want to call a sacra conversazicne, can cer- 
tainly be interpreted as saints interceding for the individual as a 
member of a community. It was the altarpiece of a religious or- 
der. I believe that this kind of internal contradiction arises from a 
simple misunderstanding about the historical role and usage of 
sacra conversazione. 

To my knowledge, and Goffen’s (p. 198), the term is not em- 
ployed in 14th-century documents or in any of the early sources. 
The first citation that we presently have comes from the 18th 
century; in fact, it seems that sacra conversazione could not have 
meant “holy community” until then (p. 199, n. 11). At the heart 
of the problem is an unwarranted assumption that the phrase 
must possess a significance deeper than its literal meaning. Thus, 
searching for a 14th-century equivalent to the 18th-century 
Italian, Goffen moves to the Latin sancta conversatio. (We are 
not, however, given evidence that this phrase was used of pic- 
tures in the period.) One half of the expression, the isolated 
“conversatio,” then leads us to Saint Paul’s “... nostra ... con- 
versatio in caelis est” and, for Goffen, “a suitable description of 
the kind of painting usually called a sacra conversazione” (p. 
199). This is merely a linguistic jigsaw. It is not a “literary 
equivalent’ as Meiss used the term in the passages cited by Gof- 
fen (p. 198, n. 1; p. 220, n. 109); nor is it historically enlighten- 
ing. It seems likely that the term is being forced to carry a 
significance it does not have. 

Our languages are full of words and phrases that are inexact 
yet useful; they acquire meaning by usage and not by definition. 
On the evidence we presently possess, sacra conversazione 
appears to be one of those terms. I would suggest that it was in- 
troduced in the 18th century with the simple, literal meaning 
“holy community,” slowly gained currency and, as Goffen in- 
dicates, was made popular by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. It may 
well have been seen as a shorter and more felicitous rendering of 
something like “la Madonna in trono col Bambino, Santi e 


Angeli.” Through usage it has acquired associations with pic- 
tures of the quattro- and cinquecento, and is certainly useful as a 
category that separates such images from other subject matter. 
But even its current usage is general rather than specific in con- 
tent. Were one to show a beginning art-history student Fra 
Angelico’s S. Marco Altarpiece and say that Titian had also paint- 
ed a sacra conversazione, he could hardly imagine the composi- 
tion of the Pesaro Altarpiece. It might be argued that the term 
could then be broadened to encompass trecento pictures. So it 
could; but that would be to weaken its meaning still further. At 
least now the use of the phrase suggests a certain chronological 
framework and a kind of setting that would occur after 1400. To 
introduce a term more general than those we already have would 
be to blur our perception of the subtleties and relationships in 
trecento art at a moment when we are in need of finer distinc- 
tions. In short, I would want to claim that there are no trecento 
sacre conversazioni distinct from other depictions of the 
Madonna and Child with saints and, occasionally, angels. 

A few more specific problems should be brought to your 
readers’ attention. The lunette in the St. Nicholas Chapel which 
shows Napoleone and Giovanni Orsini is above the entrance 
arch (inside) of the chapel, not above the frescoed altarpiece (p. 
204, n. 32). In the article where I discussed this lunette, I did not 
say that the other prelates to left and right of the Orsini were 
later additions; I said the figures of the Orsini themselves had 
been inserted into the finished intonaco (cf. Goffen, p. 204, n. 
32). In a history of Assisi more recent than Gordon’s (Assisi nel 
medio evo, Rome, 1940, 268-286), A. Fortini claims that the 
papal treasure was stolen from the sacristy of S. Francesco, not in 
1321 and as a result of a war with Perugia (Goffen, p. 204, n. 33), 
but in a Ghibelline insurrection in Assisi that occurred in Sep- 
tember of 1319. This is one of the reasons I have maintained that 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s activity in the Lower Church was finished by 
that time. I see no reason for claiming that the Pietro Lorenzetti 
fictive altarpiece in the left transept contains hidden allusions to a 
tomb (p. 206). In combination with the adjoining frescoed sedilia 
and the frescoed niche containing the water and wine of the 
Sacrament, its meaning is clear. Moreover, we do not know for 
certain that the figure in the “predella” is a donor or, in spite of 
Supino’s claim, that the arms are those of Giovanni di Simone. 
Rampant lions are exceedingly common in arms of trecento Italy, 
used by towns as well as individuals. Similarly I cannot accept 
Goffen’s suggestion that Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Maestà in the 
former chapter-house of S$, Agostino (not in the sacristy as Gof- 
fen says) may have been part of a sepulcher (p. 215). The fresco 
belongs to a much larger, if otherwise lost, programme recorded 
by Ghiberti and Vasari and discussed at length by Max Seidel 
(“Die Fresken des Ambrogio Lorenzetti in S. Agostino,” 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, xxn, 
1978, 185-252). Seidel provides a convincing interpretation of 
the iconography of the Maestà in relation to the rest of the 
original decoration. He also points out that the irregular in- 
terruption of the fresco on the lower right is original (cf. Goffen, 
p. 208). Finally, Roger Bacon was not a contemporary of 
Petrarch nor was his Opus majus written in the 1360's (p. 206); 
he was a 13th-century Franciscan (b. ca. 1212) and the Opus 
majus may belong to the 1260's. 

HAYDEN B. J. MAGINNIS 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario, L8S 4M2 Canada 
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Reply i 

I am grateful that Hayden B. J. Maginnis has indicated a few 
minor errors in my article, including a typographical error. 
However, it is inappropriate to chide me for omitting reference to 
M. Seidel’s informative piece in the Mitteilungen, obviously un- 
available when my essay was in press. But Seidel makes reference 
to my ideas in two notes (121 and 140). 

Regarding the larger issues raised by Maginnis’s letter, I do 
not think that my arguments require emendation or further ex- 
planation beyond what I have already written in my article. The 
helpfulness of my contribution will be gauged by others in their 
own work. 

RONA GOFFEN 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27708 


The Iconography at Schifanoia 


C. M. Rosenberg’s main endeavor in his recent article on the 
iconography of the Sala degli Stucchi in the Palazzo Schifanoia, 
Ferrara (Art Bulletin, Lx1, 3, Sept., 1979, 377££.), was to deal with 
the unusual absence of a personification of Justice from the 
program of only six (not the usual seven or eight)! Virtues in the 
Sala. To this end, Rosenberg presented convincing evidence of 
the identification of the room’s owner/designer, Duke Borso 
d’Este, with Justice. Nevertheless, despite the evidence Rosen- 
berg assembled, he hedged his conclusion by suggesting that 
“Justice may very well have been depicted’ in a lost fresco, 
tapestry, or statue behind or near Borso’s throne in the Sala, “in 
addition to being implicit” in the person of the Duke (p. 384). I 
suggest that this conclusion is too mild and that Rosenberg’s 
assertion that the absence of a personification of Justice, “the 
Virtue associated most ostentationally with Borso,” is not ‘’par- 
ticularly enigmatic” at all. Rather, the evidence Rosenberg of- 
fered, as well as traditions he did not cite, prove that Borso him- 
self personified Justice. 

One of the most ancient of these traditions states that Justice 
was dispensed at the city gate (2 Samuel 15:2). This biblical 
custom is reflected in an architectural ideogram in the form of a 
gateway stamped on the reverses of numerous Roman coins. One 
‘example includes the figure of the Emperor Constantine standing 
above the portal of his city of Treves.2 That the association of 
justice with a gateway continues is shown in an Ottonian il- 
lumination (1022-23) that portrays Henry II as Judge.? Frederick 
II’s ruined Gate at Capua is a later example.‘ All reflect the 
association of justice with the emperor, a concept cited in the 
Theodosian Code, and repeated in Justinian’s law. Basing his claim 


1 The so-called standard program of three Theological and four Cardinal 
Virtues dates from Saint Bonaventura. A program of eight Virtues — the 
Theological and Cardinal ones plus Humility — is seen in Italian 
sculpture from the time of Nicolo and Giovanni Pisano. A set of six Vir- 
tues is rare but not unique to Ferrara (as Rosenberg states); only six Vir- 
tues appear in the Tempio Malatestiano, Rimini, on which see below. 


2E. Baldwin Smith, Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the 
Middle Ages, Princeton, 1956, 13, fig. 50. 


3 Gospelbook from Monte Cassino, Vatican, Ottobon. lat. 74, fol. 193v. 
See Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies, Princeton, 1957, 113, 
127, fig. 20. 


4 For a reconstruction of Frederick II’s gateway, see Kantorowicz, fig. 17. 
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on the latter, Frederick II termed himself simultaneously the 
“Father and Son of Justice.’ 

That at least one of the rulers of divided 15th-century Italy 
followed the custom that saw a governor as the embodiment of 
Justice is proved by one of the frescoes in the Sala dei Mesi, the 
large room adjacent to the small Sala degli Stucchi. Portraying 
March, the lower register of this fresco presents Borso d’Este dis- 
pensing justice as he stands within an arch (Rosenberg figs. 2, 
13). Though Rosenberg cited this fresco as part of what he terms 
Borso’s “personal iconography,” he did not recognize that it con- 
tained the proof he sought.¢ 

The medal struck for Borso is additional evidence. This, cited 
by Rosenberg only as “in the realm of symbolism” associated 
with Borso, is not stamped with a gateway, but, again in direct 
emulation of Roman coins, with a personification of Justice on 
the reverse. Borso’s portrait is on the obverse (Rosenberg figs. 
11, 12).7 The motto on the coin, Haec Te Unum, says it all. 

Given the legal, historic, and artistic traditions concerned with 
the association of the ruler with justice, and with the gateway, 
symbol of both the ruler and his power, often considered divine, 
to act as judge, I submit that a representation of Justice was un- 
necessary for the program of Viftues arranged for the Sala degli 
Stucchi. Borso d’Este himself was Justice. In effect, a seventh 
relief would have been a redundancy, weakening the force of 
Borso’s presence in the room in which he acted as judge and 
Justice.s 

SELMA PFEIFFENBERGER 
Rhinebeck, NY 12572 


Reply 
In response to Ms. Pfeiffenberger’s letter, I should like to make 
the following observations: 

First, I appreciate Pfeiffenberger’s comment about the Virtue 
cycle in the Tempio Malatestiano. I was aware of its existence 
and purposely omitted it from my discussion because it represent- 
ed an ecclesiastical example rather than an administrative one. I 
stated that the omission of Justice in the Sala degli Stucchi was 
“as far as I know, unique within the tradition of trecento and 
quattrocento secular Virtue cycles, that is, of cycles that do not 
appear on tombs or in ecclesiastical settings” (p. 378). I still stand 
by this statement. 

Second, as to the connection of the March fresco with the Ca- 


5 Kantorowicz, esp. pp. 104, 146; Richard M. Honig, Humanitas und 
Rhetorik in Spaetroemischen Kaisergesetzen, Gottingen, 1960, passim. 


6 Assuming the reconstruction of Frederick’s gateway to be correct, its 
iconography bears some resemblance to the structure depicted in the Sala 
dei Mesi fresco; both include a bust of Justice. See Rosenberg fig. 13. The 
idea is a variant on Roman custom, on which see Smith, 106 and passim. 
Rosenberg, 381-82, noted that E. Ruhmer was the only scholar to attempt 
to explain the “omission of Justice from the Sala degli Stucchi cycle by 
reference to the Sala dei Mesi frescoes.” Ruhmer suggested that Justice 
was missing from the stucco program because it was to be found “in the 
first field of the adjoining Sala.” Neither Ruhmer nor Rosenberg pursued 


puan gate, I find this comparison very tenuous. The bust in the 
lunette over the doorway in the March fresco is of Borso, not 
Justice. The legend underneath it reads “Justicia.” As far as we 
know, the Capuan gateway had a bust of Justice and a seated im- 
age of Frederick II on it. Borso was cerzainly familiar with the 
Neapolitan gate (see Cesare Foucard, “Una descrizione della città 
di Napoli e statistica del Regno nel 1444,” Archivio storico per le 
province Napoletane, u, 1877, 725-57), but it was much more 
important for the iconography of the seated-ruler statue of Borso 
than the Schifanoia image. If one wished to connect the setting of 
the March field with the concept of Justice, I think it would be 
more profitable to observe that the action is taking place under a 
loggia, an architectural motif traditionally related to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Finally, as to the likelihood of the missing Virtue, Justice, be- 
ing represented in the person of Borso, himself, as he carried out 
his judicial and administrative functions, the question seems to 
hinge more on the likelihood of a 15th-century decorative ensem- 
ble being completed by a living person, than whether there was a 
long and vital tradition of rulers identifying themselves with the 
virtue of Justice. When I wrote my article on the Sala degli 
Stucchi, I knew of no other 15th-century examples of such a 
complementary relationship between patron and environment. 
Recently, however, such an ensemble has come to my attention. 
In the original throne-room at Urbino, the Sala degli Affreschi, 
two of the walls were decorated with images of ancient worthy 
warriors. On one of the other walls, the one opposite the win- 
dows, men-at-arms with pikes were painted flanking a real 
throne. The worthy warriors might be said to stand on their own 
as an iconographical ensemble, but the guards and throne really 
require the presence of the Duke, Federigo, to become a complete 
visual statement. Indeed, it could be argued that even the cycle of 
heroes was only truly finished when Federigo, their modern 
counterpart, was present, for he brought the cycle up to date. 
Given the existence of this hybrid ensemble in Urbinc, I now 
tend to agree with Pfeiffénberger, that the possibility of the Vir- 
tue cycle in Ferrara having its seventh member represented by 
the living person of the Duke should be stated more fozcefully. 
In regard to this hypothesis, I would also be interested to know if 
any of my colleagues have come upon other Renaissance 
decorative ensembles which seem to fit this pattern. 

CHARLES M. ROSENBERG 
State University of New York 
Brockport, NY 13420 


this idea to its logical conclusion, the symbolism attached to the gateway. 


7 See H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, London, 1928, pl. xlii, fig. 6, for a 
denarius of Hadrian with a personification of Iustitia on the reverse, for 
one of many examples. 


® It seems possible that the same tradition explains the absence of a relief 
with a personification of Justice on the pilasters in the St. Sigismund 
Chapel, Tempio Malatestiano, Rimini. Possibly, Sigismando Malatesta, 
like Borso d'Este, Frederick II and others, saw himself as Justice incar- 
nate. The matter of Fortitude’s gaze in the Sala degli Stucchi remains a 


-problem. 


Book Reviews 


J. THIMME, P. GETZ-PREZIOSI, B. OTTO, et al., Art and Culture of 
the Cyclades, University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. 616; 
581 illustrated entries + 7 color pls., 196 figs., maps, 
diagrams, and charts. $80 


The English version of the great German catalogue that accom- 
panied the exhibition of Cycladic art at Karlsruhe in 1976 is a 
monument in itself, and a clear landmark in Aegean scholarship. 
For the first time, and perhaps for the last, a large complex of 
Cycladic idols, vases, jewelry, tools, and weapons was brought 
together from European and American museums and private 
collections, from 80 sources, each section illuminating the other. 
Dr. Jiirgen Thimme, the curator at Karlsruhe, controlled the 
selection of pieces, so far as he could when negotiations with 
Greece failed, and it is a tribute to his long experience in the field 
and to his eye that no piece in the exhibition seems to have been a 
forgery, a unique achievement. 

The essays by several scholars written around the objects of- 
fer a high level of general history, of comments on trade, 
religion, burial customs, and the contemporary cultures of 
Anatolia, Crete, mainland Greece, and the western Mediterra- 
near. There is a large selection of Anatolian idols to complement 
the Cycladic types, and there are a few Mesopotamian, Cypriote, 
and Sardinian specimens. This supporting material makes the 
strength and quality of Cycladic art clear indeed, and the objects 
that might seem relatively sterile out of context are surrounded, 
in the catalogue, by histories of individual islands and their ex- 
cavations, views of waves and rocks, of architecture and graves, 
guides to the geology and mineralogy of the central Aegean, and 
comments on technology and society, which make the book a 
pleasure to consult and establish it as an indispensable reference 
work, It may be almost too monumental, and slightly wordy in 
places, but the translation by Preziosi is smooth and accurate, 
and the whole operates at a level of common sense and freedom 
fror. symbolic speculation, which is refreshing. 

The only comparable undertaking in this century was Chris- 
tian Zervos’s L'Art des Cyclades of 1957, where the photographs 
were perhaps superior but the information was necessarily less 
‘complete. It is worth remembering why. Many knowledgeable 
people tend to think of Cycladic art of the Early Bronze Age 
primarily with respect to the marble idols, which have been 
prized by private collectors since the later 19th century. The idols 
had an increased vogue in the 1930's, when their spare, abstract- 
ed forms suited contemporary practices in sculpture, and it was 
customary to murmur a word about Brancusi or the reduction of 
the human figure to symbolic essence. Cycladic idols had the ad- 
vantage of being “immensely old,” and, although more 
“austere,” of reflecting the same primitive authority as African 
wooden sculpture, which was collected with equal verve and 
almast equal ignorance of tribal contexts and values. 

A greater demand for Cycladic idols occurred in the later 
1950's and throughout the next decade, when the realization that 
“thie is art” spread downward, and their value increased from 
around $1,000 to around $5,000 an inch, a linear measurement of 
worth that had little to do with quality or importance. It was 
natural under the circumstances for the demand to filter back to 
the entrepreneurs in Athens and to the islanders themselves, and 
the twin waves of tomb-looting and forgery began to rise. A 
show in New York in the mid 1960's was a source of anticipation 
in places like Naxos, and a winter cottage industry that had 


always existed began to expand with new ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, and demand for the Zervos book. | 

At the same time, Greek archaeological circles were aware of 
what was happening on the islands, how it was fed by the rise in 
tourism, and of the paucity of reliable archaeological information 
since the days of the great Christos Tsountas who, in 1898 and 
1899, established research on Cycladic civilization on a scientific 
basis, and was followed from 1903 to 1911 by the energetic Klon 
Stephanos. Since then, Dr. and Mrs. Zapheiropoulos, C. 
Doumas, N. Kontoleon, and G. Papathanasopoulos renewed 
their efforts to record the facts of cemeteries and fortificaticns; 
new shrines and interesting objects were found, like the graffito 
slab pictures at Korphi t/Aroniou on Naxos, and some of the 
smaller islands were explored, like Ano and Kato Kouphonisi 
and the Christiana. The resulting increase in archaeological, 
anthropological, and artistic knowledge was combined with a 
reevaluation of old excavations and of the holdings of the Athens 
National Museum, and of regional museums like those on Naxos 
and Thera. In a sense, the Karlsruhe exhibition marked the 
culmination of these united and timely efforts. 

It is one of the major ironies of the exhibition and catalogue, 
therefore, that ‘that very land whose prehistoric art was to be the 
theme of our exhibition” (p. 10) in the end refused to lend 
anything to the show, either from public museums or private 
collections. One consequence is interesting, that the exhibition 
amounts to a history of European and American collecting in the 
field as well as a history of Cycladic art. The star pieces of the 
Athens National Museum are naturally illustrated in the in- 
troductory scholarly essays, and so are not lost to the reader's ex- 
perience. The Karlsruhe catalogue, taken along with the impor- 
tant books by Christos Doumas and the successive catalogues of 
the famous collection of Mme. Dolly Goulandris, Early Cycladic 
Art, 1968; Ancient Greek Art (at the Benaki Museum), 1978; 
Cycladic Art (at the National Gallery), 1979, and Early Cycladic 
Burial Customs, 1978, mean that for the first time students are in 
a sound position to study the opening thousand years of island 
art. 

The general introductory essays of the Thimme-Preziosi 
catalogue provide a good synthetic overview of all aspects of 
Cycladic culture and will not soon be out of date. C. Renfrew 
outlines the phases of culture and the typology of idols, an old 
interest of his; C. Doumas gives straightforward accounts of 
architecture, burials, and the history of excavation in the islands; 
O. Héckmann displays virtuosity in his accounts of Cycladic 
religion, the relations with east and west, and the Anatolian 
idols; P. Preziosi offers a complicated presentation, with a series 
of charts, mathematical notations, and remarks on harmonic 
angulation or atypical pentamerous design, of the proportions 
and measurements of the idols and she isolates some master 
sculptors; her essay on stone vases is simpler, with good draw- 
ings; J. Coleman does the clay vases, K. Branigan the metalwork, 
E. Sapouna-Sakellarakis the jewelry, B. Otto an interesting dis- 
cussion of ornamental motifs; S. Weinberg covers the connec- 
tions with Greece, and I. Sakellarakis with Crete; J. Riederer 
provides stimulating laboratory reflections on forgeries. 

There is some mild internal dispute among these contributing 
scholars over how the successive phases of art and culture in the 
Cyclades should be labeled. Renfrew and Preziosi prefer the 
more recent, anthropological device of using site-names to ex- 
press “cultural assemblages of artefacts’; Grotta-Pelos signifies 
the early period, Keros-Syros the middle and most flourishing 
phase, and Phylakopi I the closing centuries of the Third Millen- 
nium. This is familiar enough to most students, although it is 
sometimes troublesome to explain, for example, why Spedos, 
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Dokathismata, or Chalandriani idols express Keros-Syros 
characteristics; it is clumsy. Doumas, Coleman, and Weinberg 
prefer the traditional archaeological labels Early Cycladic 1, 11, 
and ut, which have the virtue of suggesting sequences with room 
for variation by island and cemetery, and which match the labels 
for Greece, Crete, and Anatolia. It does not matter greatly; stu- 
dents will find the equations clearly expressed, and can choose. 
The whole massive work is a gift, from Dr. Thimme and his 
colleagues: the great range of objects, the clear and sometimes 
poetic photographs, the richness of illustrative drawing, the high 
standards of scholarship. It is an expensive gift, but indispens- 
able, the first time that.the whole range of Aegean island events 
has been put forth from the first settlements on the islet of 
Saliagos about 4800 8.c. to the time when, early in the Second 
Millennium 8.c., the small, rugged, and independent islands, 
with few natural resources but marble and obsidian, lost vitality 
and trade as the rising culture of Crete left a “backwater” in the 
central Aegean. The emergence of Crete and Greece as major 
civilizations does not account for the waning of Cycladic ambi- 
tions, for the islands continued to contribute more to both 
neighbors than we are yet fully aware of; still, Renfrew’s analogy 
with the second “eclipse” of talented island culture in the 6th 
and 5th centuries, as the wars between Greece and Persia 
dominated the scene, is a useful one and serves as a convenient 
cut-off point for a thousand years of art made out of rocky soil, 
to which this catalogue offers such insight. 
EMILY VERMEULE 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


BRUNILDE SISMONDO RIDGWAY, The Archaic Style in Greek 
Sculpture, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1977. 
Pp. 336; 69 pls. $40, $13.50 paper 


In her preface, Ridgway remarks that even in 1909 the 
bibliography on Archaic Greek sculpture could be termed “enor- 
mous” and that “since then it has increased in geometric progres- 
sion.” Yet what she omits to add is that her own work is (to my 
knowledge) the first major attempt in the history of the subject to 
tackle its problems as a whole in monograph form — a commen- 
tary in itself on the priorities of scholars, and perhaps something 
of an indictment of them too. It is as a pioneer work, then, that 
her book must be judged, and in many respects the results are 
certainly impressive. Well-written in every line, the discussion is 
presented with the verve and gusto that have become the 
hallmarks of all of Ridgway’s work in the field of Greek 
sculpture. 

The author’s approach is, as remarked above, problem- 
oriented (unlike its almost exact contemporary and only near 
rival, Boardman’s excellent little Greek Sculpture: The Archaic 
Period): rather than produce yet another compendium, she at- 
tempts ‘to focus instead on geographical trends and patterns of 
distribution for the various Archaic sculptural types.” Thus, af- 
ter two introductory chapters on the problems of chronology, 
geography, typology, and origins, she gets down to business with 
four chapters on kouroi and related male figures; korai and 
related females; seated, reclining, and equestrian statues; and (a 
little awkwardly, since many of the preceding double as tomb 
monuments) funerary sculpture, animals, and monsters. Part m1 
is concerned with architectural sculpture (pediments, akroteria, 
metopes, and friezes), while Part 1v treats of personalities and the 
“Nachleben” of the Archaic in the so-called Archaizing, 


Archaistic, and “lingering Archaic” styles. 

Since the same Archaic types were apparently used for a 
variety of different purposes according to locale, and since the 
motives of individual donors and patrons are now seldom 
recoverable, this approach makes good sense. Unlike Richter and 
others, Ridgway often investigates specific characteristics of 
regional styles, but as she herself stresses, traveling sculptors and 
uneven preservation of the material make progress in this field a 
chancy business at best (as Pedley’s recent book on the island 
workshops demonstrates all too clearly). Ridgway is thus clearly 
right not to allow these questions to dominate her argument. 

The author’s method reveals a pattern of marked regional dif- 
ferences in development, usage, and (often) style from the incep- 
tion of the Archaic (perhaps in the Cyclades) around 650 8.c., 
with much borrowing between the major centers in the early 6th 
century, leading to the emergence of an “International Style” 
around 530 (itself a preparation for the fully-fledged 
cosmopolitanism of the Severe Style, from the 480’s). The 
preceding Daedalic style, centered on Crete, is seen as a dead end, 
leading nowhere. 

The complexity of the origins of the Archaic and is types are 
investigated with the thoroughness and enthusiasm typical of 
Ridgway’s whole approach: Egypt apart, importar:t roles are 
given to Phrygia in triggering Greek interest in pediments and 
friezes, and to Assyria in the contribution of some animal types. 
Within the Greek world itself, Naxos appears to invent the 
kouros, Naxos and Samos (independently) the kore, Ionia the 
seated figure (Cretan Daedalic excluded), the Cyclades the 
funerary stele (soon adopted with relish in Athens), and Magna 
Graecia the carved metope; the pediment is developed first in 
Corfu (perhaps with Eretria as go-between), the frieze in Ionia. 
The great international sanctuaries, especially Delphi, play an 
important role as melting pots, though the spread of ideas was 
never by any means even: the Peloponnese remains backward; 
Boeotia, Didyma, and elsewhere see the kouros as votive, while 
Athens insists that it is funerary, and Olympia repudiates it 
altogether; Greece (Delphi excepted) largely rejects both friezes 
and metopes, Ionia the pediment, and so on. To summarize is in- 
evitably to coarsen the fine mesh of Ridgway’s argument and to 
blunt the keen edge of her perception, but the foregoing should 
give some idea of the intricacy of the pattern. One wishes only 
that actual distribution charts had been included, to pilot the 
visitor through the maze. 

As for the works themselves, here Ridgway declares her inten- 
tion of refraining “from describing individual statuary, except in 
cases where comments seem helpful for a better understanding 
of style and chronology.” One is grateful nonetheless for her 
acute and detailed discussions of such key monuments as the 
Sounion kouroi (Naxian?), Nikandre, the Lyons kore, the Corfu 
pediment, and so on. Chapter 4, largely concerned with the 
costume of the korai and its regional variants, is masterly, 
though the author pays surprisingly little attention to the thorny 
question of Ionian responsibility for many of the Attic korai: for 
this Payne and Robertson remain unmatched. Received opinions 
are seldom taken on trust: on close examination, the Lyons kore 
is seen to have doubles at Corinth, and might turn out to be a 
caryatid; “Rhea” on the Corfu pediments is male, “Athena” on 
the Siphnian Treasury pediment is also male, therefore Zeus. The 
fallacy of close stylistic dating is neatly sidestepped, the aim be- 
ing instead to avoid ‘specific dates in favor of more general 
definitions.” In addition, neither stratigraphy nor historical 
associations are seen as particularly helpful: “a case in point is 
the battle of Pallene, which has been assigned to 547, 541, 536 or 
even later; yet the well-known kouros (erected for a man named 


Kroisos, who is supposed to have died in that battle) seems to 
have been carved after 530, and we cannot even be sure that the 
deceased met his death in that event” (p. 8). On p. 137, however, 
the date of Peisistratos’s return (and thus of the battle) is set 
without discussion at 539/38, accordingly a fixed point for the 
date of Chairion’s statue, Akr. 629. 

Of course, in a work of this scope and orientation, author and 
reviewer are bound in places to disagree. For instance, on p. 12 I 
find Ridgway’s use of “symbolism” to describe what many would 
call “schemata” disquieting (of which more later); on p. 48 com- 
munication with the German Institute would have revealed that 
Olympia specialized in monumental bronzes! — the favorite sub- 
ject was apparently Zeus, which incidentally reinforces 
Ridgway’s conclusions as to the role of local preferences in the 
acceptance or rejection of the standard votive kouros type; on p. 
70 I doubt whether the Piraeus Apollo is Corinthian; on pp. 108- 
09 and 204-05 the preoccupation with caryatids is somewhat un- 
warranted, considering that the only available “parallels” are 
Roman; on p. 110, as to whether the Peplos kore imitates a 
xoanon, Cook’s recent rebuttal of Ridgway in the Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery perhaps has the advantage; on p. 176 the 
meaning of the Chrysapha and other related stelai may be 
resolved by the recent British excavations at the Menelaion, 
showing that Menelaos and Helen were worshipped there as 
heroes by the 7th century; on p. 197 I agree with Plommer and 
now also Preisshofen? that Dinsmoor’s Hekatompedon is a myth, 
and that until after Marathon the only large temple on the 
Akropolis was that on the Doerpfeld foundation (the small pedi- 
ments would thus belong to the oikemata in the Hekatompedon 
precinct); on pp. 238-248 I tend to feel (again after Plommer and 
others) that the Western Greek temples are later, perhaps by as 
much as a quarter century or so, than Ridgway and others 
believe, which in turn further weakens this area’s claim to 
priority in the development of carved metopes; on p. 287 Melas 
was the mythical founder of Chios, not a sculptor, and the con- 
nection Mikkiades-Archermos is dubious; on p, 291 Him- 
melmann? identifies slaves on the Foundry cup, an observation 
now strengthened by a skyphos on the Villa Giulia signed by 
Lydos the Slave from Myrina‘; and on p. 298 I would dearly love 
to have had more detailed comments on attributions. Here I think 
in particular of the following group: Akr. 643, the Rayet head, 
the Ballplayer base, and the gravestone NM 4472 with mother 
and dead child, to which I would add a superb new fragment 
recently acquired by the J. Paul Getty Museum of a man sup- 
porting another dying from a head wound. Endoios’s Tegean 
Athena is perhaps preserved in contemporary replicas.s But all 
these are relatively minor points, and do not detract from the in- 
terest of Ridgway’s work. 

One matter worth more than passing attention, however, is 
Ridgway‘s somewhat uneven concern (despite her sensitivity to 
the role of local influences upon Archaic sculptural tastes) with 


1P. C. Bol, Grossplastik aus Bronze in Olympia (Olympische 
Forschungen, 1x), 1978. 


2 “The Archaic Akropolis: Some Problems,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Lxxx, 1960, 127-159; “Zur Topographie der Akropolis,” 
ÂArchäeologischer Anzeiger, 1977, 74-84. 
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the interpretation and historical-social context of her material. 
This arises partly,-it seems, from her primary interest in the types 
themselves and the asking of “relevant questions concerning 
their adoption, appearance and meaning” (p. 11; my italics) and 
partly from her conviction that “from the Sixth century onward 
every artistic change can be understood and the next step pre- 
dicted, with a fair amount of accuracy on our part, down to the 
Fourth ...” (p. 4). Thus content and context become ancillary to 
connoisseurship, since style itself, once established, progresses 
thereafter automatically and without serious deviation from its 
preset course. One might hazard that dichotomies of this kind, 
between “style” and “meaning,” “form” and “content,” are 
rather dangerous, but in any case does not this type of 
evolutionary determinism (somewhat muted on p. 5, to be sure, 
but still essentially derived from the teachings of Rhys Carpen- 
ter) surely rest on hindsight? Statues are artifacts, not animals, 
and at any time a multitude of factors, historical and social as 
well as artistic, may influence the choice of direction. True, the 
appearance is usually (not always) of a smooth, linear progres- 
sion, but that is only because Greek craft production in these 
years never threw out the baby with the bathwater: the impres- 
sion of regularity would have remained even had different 
choices been made. 

Thus, a full eleven pages are devoted to arguing, rather 
persuasively, that the kouroi were originally Apollos after all, 
since this would influence their distribution, yet pp. 108-12 on 
the meaning of the korai tackle only those who might be 
divinities — a distinct minority on the Akropolis. And finally, on 
p. 200 we read that for the pediments of the Old Temple of 
Athena on the Akropolis (‘’Blue-beard”’ and the rest), “the iden- 
tification of the characters is perhaps of secondary importance to 
that of isolating non-Attic elements in the sculptures.” An un- 
thinking remark, no doubt, but after the remarkably perceptive 
14 pages devoted to these, the pediments of the Peisistradid 
Athena temple and the Alkmeonid temple at Delphi, it is a pity 
that the whole complex problem of the status of narrative on 
these buildings, its role in determining composition and format, 
and its relation to the deity thus honored merit only half-a-dozen 
lines of “brief speculation” (pp. 215-16). For the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, one would not realize from text or notes that 
Aeschylus’s Eumenides and Euripides’s lon can serve not only to 
reconstruct the program but also to explain the hieratic and 
seemingly “old-fashioned” nature of the East pediment, helping 
in turn to resolve several of the problems treated on purely 
stylistic grounds on pp. 206-09. 

To turn to context, here Ridgway is on firmer ground, 
paradoxically just because we know so little about the history of 
Archaic Greece that to attempt to discover why one area invents, 
accepts, or rejects this or that type or style is usually to whistle 
for the wind. Yet where our knowledge is greatest, for Athens, 
the author’s handling of the material (kouroi apart) is rather dis- 


2” Archäologisches zum Problem des griechischen Sklaverei,” Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz, Abhandlungen der 
geistes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Mainz, 1971, xu. 


4F. Canciani, “Lydos, der Sklave,” Antike Kunst, xxu, 1976, 17-21. 
5 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, xiv, 1921, pl. 13. 
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appointing. She notes, for instance, the very remarkable fact that 
Athens, commonly regarded as the home of Greek sculpture, 
trails Naxos in the art by almost a century (pp. 89, 104, 197, etc.); 
yet all at once the years 570-550 see an explosion of sculptural 
production on the Akropolis, plus (as she notes separately, on p. 
293) the appearance of the first of the many Attic artists’ 
signatures — not only on statues, one might add, but on vases 
too. This strange situation requires explanation, and one is 
drawn to a combination of two factors in particular — the 
reforms of Solon, recently placed in the 570’s,* and the founding 
of the Panathenaia in 566. Is it total coincidence, remembering 
Solon’s reported encouragement to artisans to settle in Athens, 
that craftsmen apparently experienced an upsurge of self-esteem 
there and only there at precisely this time, and is it total coin- 
cidence that one of the earliest dedications on the Akropolis after 
the seisachtheia is the unique Moschophoros? One recalls the in- 
scription (quoted by Aristotle, Constitution of Athens vu. 4, 
apropos of Solon’s legislation) on the base of a marble horse 
dedicated by Anthemion, son of Diphilos, saying that this 
marked his rise in class from thete to hippeus. As for the Pan- 
athenaia, the connection with the poros pediments is well 
known, and Ridgway mentions it herself (p. 197), but no atten- 
tion is given on pp. 108-112 to the chance that the introduction 
of kanephoroi, arrephoroi, ergastinoi, and the like may have 
stimulated that of the korai, from Akr. 593 on.” Similarly, the fan- 
tastic elaboration of these statues in the period ca. 510-480, so 
uncharacteristic of Attic taste, is mentioned on p. 106, but the 
“formal imperative” is accepted without question as an explana- 
tion. Yet could the fierce competitiveness (and ensuing commit- 
ment to ostentatious display?) evident among the aristocratic 
élite from the fall of the Tyranny to the establishment of the con- 
sensus of 482/81 help to account for the anomaly? 

One final quibble. On pp. 12-14 Ridgway offers a series of 
definitions of Archaic sculptural style, which for her have the 
status of laws. Yet laws are made by men, and for a purpose: 
what is the purpose, one may ask, of the Archaic style? Not 
naturalism, apparently: this is explicitly rejected on p. 13, but no 
alternative is suggested. Of course, some will consider the whole 
question purely speculative, and thus worthy of serious study 
only by metaphysicians. Yet style is a concrete historical 
phenomenon like any other, and thus admits (in theory) of 
historical explanation. Clearly, around the middle and later 7th 
century, men began looking at the world in a new and far more 
complex way than their Daedalic predecessors, a way that is 
gradually seen to pose a totally new set of problems for them to 
master, in turn demanding a novel mode of statue-making. Any 
investigation of the matter might perhaps take its cue from the 
Archaic Greeks themselves; they, if anybody, were convinced of 
the underlying orderliness of things, if only one could get at the 
pattern. Archilochos first formulates this belief explicitly, 
around 660, exhorting his listeners to “know what pattern 
(rhythmos) dictates human life.”’# Does not the Archaic sculptor 


6M. Miller, “Solon’s Timetable,” Arethusa, 1, 1968, 62-81; cf. idem, 
Arethusa, u, 1969, 62-87: 1v, 1971, 25-48; R. Sealey, A History of the 
Greek City-States, Berkeley, 1975, 121-23. 

' 7 Cf. Pausanias 1. 27.3, plus Athenische Mitteilungen, xci, 1978, pl. 13, 
2, for a picture of a kore-like arrephoros. 
8 Fragment 67a; cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia, 1, Oxford, 1962, 125-26. 


° Metaphysics 985b16, 1042b14. 


with his laboriously acquired and fast developing repertoire of 
visual schemata (a term, incidentally, cited in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics as a synonym for rhythmos)? attempt precisely this? 
He aims at visual description, to my mind, only insofar as that 
description can structure and regularize the world of experience, 
can impose order on the chaos of everyday life: hence the 
kouros-stance and “Knielauf,” stabilizing the unstab:e actions of 
walking and running, hence the preoccupation with proportional 
grids and clear interrelations of parts, structuring the fluid con- 
tours and unruly volumes of the human body, hence perhaps the 
myriad varieties of coiffure and drapery, defining and regulating 
the capricious behavior of hair and cloth. 

It is a rare book that stimulates the reader into asking such 
questions as these. Indeed, regardless of the differences of 
emphasis that may exist between us as to the direction our com- 
mon inquiry should take, I continue to believe that Ridgway’s 
contribution to the study of Archaic sculptural style is a valuable 
one, and have no doubt that it will remain a classic in its field. 

A. F. STEWART 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


FELTON GIBBONS, Catalogue of Italian Drawings in the Art 
Museum, Princeton University, Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. Vol. 1, pp. 272; Vol. 1, 916 ills. $91 


The collection of Italian Old Master drawings at the University 
Art Museum, Princeton, is one of the best in the United States. It 
includes fine examples by such notable painters as Parmigianino 
and Pietro da Cortona and major groups of drawings by Cam- 
biaso, Guercino, Salvator Rosa, and G. B. and G. D. Tiepolo. The 
bequests of Dan Fellows Platt (d. 1937) and Frank Jewett Mather 
(d. 1938) led to the formation of the collection, which has since 
been enriched by further gifts and by purchase. Gibbons’s 
catalogue reproduces all “the significant Italian drawings” 
before 1850. The entries are divided into two sections, the first 
devoted to “Named Drawings,” the second to “Anonymous.” 

The reader perusing the catalogue is struck not so much by the 
quality of the collection, however, as by its unevenness. This im- 
pression is caused by the fact that the major drawings have not 
been sufficiently highlighted, whereas the detritus of lesser 
drawings that inevitably forms a part of any large collection has 
received undue prominence. Greater selectivity in classifying the 
drawings, particularly those of the first section, would have led 
to a much finer catalogue. The “Named Drawings” include a 
large number of copies and weak school drawings that night bet- 
ter have been consigned to a final section, where they could have 
been described briefly in one-line entries, many without illustra- 
tion. Another group of drawings that might also have been 
taken out, but this time placed in the “Anonymous” section, in- 


1 Among them are the following: Nos. 4, 5, 16, 17, 21, 22, 28, 30, 35, 36, 
46, 50, 58, 59, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 75, 77, 78, 159, 161-64, 166, 
167, 174-76, 178, 186, 190, 193, 217, 231, 232, 236, 241, 251, 252, 254, 
422, 423, 433, 438-440, 468, 478-480, 488-493, 497, 498, 503, 511, 520, 
521, 566, 570, 574, 575, 582, 695, 698, 707, 708. 


clud2s some of the drawings Gibbons has somewhat op- 
timistically named, but the attributions of which might 
legitmately be contested, though there is not enough space here 
to a-gue the case for each one.? (Ironically, the Anonymous” 
secthn contains a number of drawings to which names can be 
given. Some are autograph and of good quality and should have 
beer in Section 1. Some are copies which do not merit more than 
a one-line entry, such as is described above.) 

A process that Gibbons describes as ‘invitations to specula- 
tion and the proposal of names” could, with advantage, have 
takea place before rather than after the publication of his 
catalbgue. Despite his plea for the opinions of specialists on the 
Prineeton drawings, Gibbons has made rather idiosyncratic use 
of tem when they have been provided. Some of course he has 
heeded, but others, for example Pouncey’s convincing sugges- 
tions that No. 726 might be by Vanni and that No. 734 might be 
in tne neighborhood of Giovanni de’ Vecchi, though 
acknowledged, have not proved sufficient to take these drawings 
out cf his “Anonymous” category. Often the name of a person 
responsible for an attribution is not given. Such remarks as, ”... 
an attribution [to Roncalli] recently suggested again” (No. 769), 
or ‘Elements of Poussin and Castiglione have been noted here” 
(No. 803), leave the reader wondering. There is even more 
mys&ry about the origin of the attributions of those drawings, 
the ttle and technique of which are given, but which lack a full 
entry: No. 4 (“after Albertinelli’’), No. 14 (‘Araldi’’), and No. 15 
(“att-ibuted to Bartolomeo Aretino”), and so on. It is not clear 

` whetaer they were so called when they entered the collection, or 
whetner their attributions are new and reflect the compiler's 
view.. 

Tte cataloguing of the fine groups of drawings by Cambiaso, 
Guerino, Rosa, and G. B. and G. D. Tiepolo should have 
provzłed an occasion to extend the very valuable contributions 
of th- experts on these artists, whose names are acknowledged in 
the preface and on whose work Gibbons has largely relied. But in 
the cuse of Cambiaso there has been no very convincing attempt 
to di-tinguish between the master’s drawings and those of his 
many followers. The Guercino drawings might have received 
bette- treatment. One, which is either by him or by a member of 
his school, languishes outside the group as “Central Italian, 
severteenth century,” with the vague entry, “Attributions have 
tenta-ively been suggested to Rosa, Mola and the circle of Guer- 
cino” (No. 814). The very first drawing listed as by Guercino 
(No. 255) is an 18th-century pastiche, perhaps by Giuseppe- 
Bernardino Bison. No. 376, on the other hand, classed as “school 
of Guercino,” is, as Denis Mahon has kindly pointed out to me, 
an atctograph drawing connected with a painting (see below). 

Though much useful material is provided in the preface about 
the fcrmation of the collections of Platt and Mather, more space 
could have been devoted to this fascinating subject. Their ac- 
tivity-is an important episode in the largely unwritten history of 
Amercan collecting during the 20th century, and their example 
was © prompt a large and enthusiastic following. They both 
bougkt in that golden age in the 1920’s and thirties when 17th- 
and 13th-century Italian drawings in particular were still cheap; 
their surchases were mostly made in London, and above all from 
three dealers, Parsons, Meatyard, and Holoway. We are not told 
whetker Platt or Mather kept detailed accounts of their 


2 In m= opinion, the following drawings are not by the artists to whom 
Gibbors attributes them, although I can propose no definite alternative 
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purchases; one suspects that they did not since the prices they 
paid for many items must have been quite insignificant. The lack 
of systematic records or registers of the two collections renders 
more difficult the task of providing provenances for the draw- 
ings. From some entries, however, it may be ascertained where 
and when a drawing was bought. Unfortunately, in such cases it 
is not stated whether or not this information originates from a 
note on the mount, or from a register entry. In one instance, 
where a price occurs (that paid by Platt for the album of 
caricatures by Guercino; see Nos. 276 to 305) it is given in code: 
“SCE.” If Platt had established coded bookkeeping, this should 
surely have prompted some comment in the preface. 

A regrettable omission is that of a.concordance of inventory 
numbers to those of the catalogue. And there is only one index, 
that of former attributions. Indexes of subjects, former owners, 
drawings in other collections referred to, and related works 
would have been helpful. 

Ending the preface, Gibbons says: “Far from dreading the 
criticism of scholars who may see this catalogue, the compiler in- 
vites it and hopes it may cast light on many of the problems evi- 
dent here.” There are grounds for criticism, for much more work 
should have been done before the catalogue went to press, on the 
preliminary matter of many of the entries, above all on the sec- 
tions devoted to provenance and inscriptions (inscriptions on the 
versos and old backings are quite often not given), and also, and 
more important, on the attribution of a quite high proportion of 
the drawings. As it stands, this catalogue is already in need of 
substantial revision. 

The following comments may be made about individual 
drawings: 


3 Though Florentine, this is clearly later than Albertinelli and 
reveals the influence of Pontormo’s drawings; it should be 
dated in the second half of the 16th century. 


18 There is little justification for attributing this fine sheet to 
Aspetti. I see no striking stylistic resemblance between it 
and the drawing in Vienna reproduced as Aspetti by 
Benesch. The possibility that the three studies of a male 
torso in the Princeton drawing may be caryatid designs is 
not a strong enough reason to warrant the connection with 
the caryatids decorating a fireplace in the Sala dell’ An- 
ticollegio in the Ducal Palace, Venice, for which Aspetti is 
known to have been responsible. The stylistic evidence of 
the drawing points, not to Venice, but to Emilia and the cir- 
cle of Parmigianino; and the old mount is in fact inscribed 
with an attribution to this artist. Though the Princeton 
drawing is probably not by Parmigianino, similar studies by 
the artist himself may be seen among his drawings for the 
decoration of S. Maria della Steccata, Parma (see A. E. Pop- 
ham, Catalogue of the Drawings by Parmigianino, New 
Haven and London, 1971, pls. 309-344). 


27 J. A. Gere, in a note on the mount, suggested that rather 
than being a copy of the figure of Ascanius in Aeneas’s 
Flight from Troy (Rome, Borghese Gallery) this might well 
be a study for the painting, and therefore a drawing by 
Barocci himself. It was included as such by E. Pillsbury in 


re 


attribution: Nos. 7, 26, 31,.40, 51, 52, 76, 151-54, 170, 181, 182, 199; "Sii" 


215, 217, 233, 238-240, 399-401, 417, 419, 455, 565, 571, 575.) : fe: 
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38 


57 


155 
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the exhibition, The Graphic Art of Federico Barocci at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and Yale Art Gallery (1978), No. 
55. 


The drawing is Cortonesque and particularly reminiscent of 
Ciro Ferri. Compare the drawing by Ferri in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (No. 62.149; Gernsheim 
No. 55827). 


Circle of Guido Reni, as J. A. Gere has noted on the mount. 


School of Paolo Farinati. A drawing in a similar technique, 
but by Farinati himself, is at Christ Church, Oxford (see J. 
Byam Shaw, Drawings by Old Masters at Christ Church, 
Oxford, Oxford, 1976, No. 788). 


165 Another related drawing is in the Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart 


185 


191 


200 


201 


216 


228 


230 


236 


(Kôünig-Fachsenfeld, 111/502). 


Published by Christel Thiem as by Andrea Commodi 
(Florentiner Zeichner des Frühbarock, Munich, 1977, 305, 
No. 59) and related by her to the project commissioned by 
Paul V to paint the chapel of the Palazzo Quirinale with a 
decoration of the Fall of the Rebel Angels. 


By Bartolomeo Biscaino after Correggio (Correggio's 
painting on which this drawing is based is reproduced in C. 
Gould, The Paintings of Correggio, London/Ithaca, N.Y., 
1976, pl. 23 a and b). Drawings by Biscaino in a similar style 
are in the Uffizi (No. 2153 F; Gernsheim No. 3038) and in 
Berlin (No. 18309; Gernsheim (No. 52521). See also M. 
Newcome, Genoese Baroque Drawings, exh. cat., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., 1972, Nos. 71, 72, and 78. 


The old attribution to Annibale Carracci has in my view 
more to recommend it than one to Domenichino. 


Though described as “after Domenichino,” no source for 
this figure in the painter’s work is given. The female type 
shown is in fact closer to those portrayed by Furini; see Gib- 
bons No. 222. 


It is likely that this drawing is a final preparatory study for 
a print since its outlines have been indented for transfer 
(though this fact has not been noted by Gibbons), and it has 
the finished quality of such drawings. It is a 17th- and not 
an 18th-century drawing, and probably Florentine, not 
Bolognese. 


A version of this drawing was on the Rome art market; see 
M. Aldega, Disegni italiani dal XVI al XIX secolo, Rome, 
1977, No. 22. 


By Gaetano Gandolfi. 


.Not by Pierleone Ghezzi. This belongs to a large group of 


drawings that can best be described as fakes. Others are in 
the Museo Civico, Bassano; Berlin-Dahlem; the Fondazione 
Custodia, Paris; and Trieste. 


3 Since this review went to press, Bruce Davis has kindly pointed out to 
me that this is a study by Ferri for the mosaic of King David in the 





1 Style of Guercino, perhaps by Giuseppe-Bernardino Bison, 
Landscape with a Tree 


241 A copy after Giaquinto, and not the artists’s own replica of 
the drawing formerly in the Daniels Collection and sold at 
Sotheby’s, April 25, 1978, Lot No. 41. 


249 Surely this should be given to G. F. Grimaldi tout court, 
rather than just “attributed to” him. 


251 The original drawing of which No. 251 is a feeble copy was 
sold at Christie’s, London, March 19, 1975, Lot No. 22. 


255 In the style of Guercino, by an 18th-century imitator, 
perhaps Giuseppe-Bernardino Bison. Another example, by 
the same hand, was formerly on the London art market (Fig. 
1: pen and brown wash, 153 X 248mm, whereabouts 
unknown). 


258 Not an early drawing, but one made in the middle of Guer- 
cino’s career, around 1630. 


307 A variant of this composition appears in an offset from a 
drawing by Guercino, coarsely retouched by a later hand, at 
Windsor (Inv. No. 2982). 


349 Another version of this, also school of Guercino, is at 
Windsor (Inv. No. 2386). 


365 The design was etched in reverse by Francesco Bartolozzi (J. 
Boydell, Eighty-Two Prints Engraved by F. Bartclozzi ... 
from the Original Pictures and Drawings of Guercino, Lon- 
don, n.d., No. 26; A. de Vesme and A. Calabi, Francesco 
Bartolozzi, Milan, 1928, No. 2147). The drawing from 
which Bartolozzi’s print was etched and which is in the 
same direction as the Princeton sheet is at Windsor, Inv. No. 
2518. 


376 As Denis Mahon has kindly pointed out to me, this is not a 


school drawing but an autograph study by Guercino for the 
figure of Mucius Scaevola in Guercino’s painting Mucius 


Cappella del Coro in St. Peter's, Rome. 


432 


450 


456 


493 


512 


517 


559 


560 


561 


712 


725 


726 


Scaevola Thrusting His Hand into the Flames in the 
Presence of King Lars Porsenna in the Durazzo-Pallavicini 
Collection, Genoa (see P. Torriti, La Galleria del Palazzo 
Durazzo-Pallavicini a Genova, Genoa, 1967, fig. 202). 


By Bartolomeo Biscaino. Another drawing in the same style 
is at Christ Church, Oxford (Byam Shaw, as cited in No. 
155, No. 1102) where it is incorrectly ascribed to Vincenzo 
Caccianemici (see Prospettiva, 1978, No. 14, p. 76, where an 
attribution to the circle of Biscaino is proposed and where 
another drawing by the same hand in a private collection in 
Parma is published). A drawing in the Louvre recently 
published by M. Newcome (Apollo, November, 1978, 325, 
pl. 7) also reveals Biscaino in a similar phase. 


There are elements of both Pietro Testa and Pier Francesco 
Mola in this sheet. 


This is Cremonese, somewhere between Bernardino Campi 


and Carlo Urbino. 


Not by Marco Pino. This is a poor copy after a lost painted 
version of, or drawing related to, the Aracoeli composition. 
Gibbons, curiously, gives no reference to E. Borea’s article 
on Pino (Paragone, No. 151, 1962, 24f), where the Aracoeli 
painting is reproduced. Borea publishes a drawing in the 
Louvre as a preparatory study. Two other drawings related 
to this composition, both of which may be associated with 
Pino, are, respectively, in the Uffizi, Florence (92186F; Gern- 
sheim No. 19790), and in the Pinacoteca, Reggio Emilia. 
The second painting to which Gibbons relates No. 493 (the 
Dead Christ Supported by Angels) is not in the Galleria 
Borghese as he states, but in the Villa Albani (see Borea, p. 
29). 


This sheet has nothing to do with Reni. The studies on the 
verso in particular suggest the Roman follower of Carlo 
Maratta, Giovanni Paolo Melchiorri (1664-1745), by whom 
there are a large number of drawings in the Gabinetto 
Nazionale, Rome. 


Neapolitan, somewhat in the style of Corrado Giaquinto. 


There are elements of Castiglione in this sheet, attributed to 
Salvator Rosa. 


Formerly in the possession of the double-numbering collec- 
tor (for whom see Byam Shaw, 12). 


A late Mannerist drawing, probably by a Florentine, but 
nothing to do with Rosa. 


By the same hand as No. 732. T. Pignatti has noted an at- 
tribution to Lotto, a suggestion that is not altogether un- 
reasonable. Both drawings date from the period of Lotto’s 
activity and reveal some acquaintance with his style. 


After Giulio Romano..A copy of the right-hand section of 
one of the cartoons in the Louvre, Paris, which together 
represent the Triumph of Scipio (see F. Hartt, Giulio 
Romano, New Haven, 1958, u, pl. 475). 


By Francesco Vanni, as Pouncey has suggested in a note on 
the mount. 


727 


734 


756 


760 


771 


775 


778 


791 


804 


813 


814 


820 


831 


833 


835 


845 
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Perhaps by Avanzino Nucci, as J. A. Gere has suggested in a 
note on the mount. 


Pouncey has noted on the mount that this is near Giovanni 
de’ Vecchi. 


Close to, if not by, Biagio Pupini. Compare, Rennes Musee 
No. 45/3. 


This should have been placed under Domenico Cam- 
pagnola, in whose style it is drawn. 


Genoese, close to Lazzaro Tavarone. 


The drawing in the Museo Civico, Bassano, referred to here 
as another version, is probably by Lelio Orsi. 


In the style of Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi. 


aand b. The captions beneath the plates of these two draw- 
ings should be interchanged. . 


Reversed copy of the statue of Saint Philip in the nave of S. 
Giovanni in Laterano (ill., Apollo, May, 1967, 365, pl. 10). 


By Lazzaro Baldi. A study for the painting in the Galleria 
Pallavicini, Rome (F. Zeri, La Galleria Pallavicini in Roma, 
Florence, 1959, No. 12). : 


By Guercino, or a member of his school. 


Copy after a lost drawing of Summer and Autumn by Carlo 
Maratta. The composition is known from three drawings, 
one in the Uffizi, and another at Chatsworth (see F. Dowley 
in Master Drawings, 1v, 1966, 424f); a third, which is a 
school drawing, is at the Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf (see 
Dowley, and A. S. Harris and E. Schaar, Die 
Handzeichnungen von Andrea Sacchi und Carlo Maratta, 
Düsseldorf, 1967, No. 767). 


After the fresco of the Decapitation of Spurius Cassius by 
Domenico Beccafumi in the Sala del Concistoro in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. See D. Sanminiatelli, Domenico 
Beccafumi, Milan, 1967, pl. 47 m. 


As Jennifer Montagu has kindly pointed out to me, this is a 
design for the frontispiece to Juan Tomas de Rocaberti's 
Biblioteca Maxima Pontificia, Rome, 1698. The inventor’s 
name is not given on the print, though from the drawing’s 
style, he might tentatively be identified with Pietro de’ 
Pietri, or a close follower. Compare with other drawings by 
Pietro de’ Pietri, for example some at Windsor (Blunt- 
Cooke, The Roman Drawings at Windsor Castle, London, 
1960, Nos. 667 and 668, both reproduced). 


The recto is a copy after the figure of Sisera in Maratta’s 
mosaic design, Jael and Sisera, in one of the half-lunettes in 
the left aisle in front of the Cappella della Presentazione of 
St. Peter’s, Rome (the cartoon for which is reproduced by A. 
Mezzetti, “Contributi a Carlo Maratti,” Rivista dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell ‘Arte, n.s. 1v, 1955, 
288). 


Of the suggested attributions, that to Giuseppe Maria 
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Crespi has the most to recommend it. The drawing is 
Bolognese and of the early 18th century; if not by the paint- 
er, it must have originated from a member of his circle. 


852 Florentine, early 17th-century, and not unlike Jacopo 
Chimenti da Empoli, one of the many attributions proposed 


for this drawing. 


866 Venetian, not Roman, 18th-century. The costume is that of 
Punchinello, not Harlequin. 


878 Not unlike Benedetto Luti. 


NICHOLAS TURNER 
British Museum 


London WC1, England. 


JOHN RUPERT MARTIN, Baroque, New York, Hagerstown, San 
Francisco and London, Harper and Row, Icon Editions, 
1977. Pp. 357; 266 + 32 ills. $25; $9.95 paper 


“With the publication of Baroque, the English language has ac- 
quired a much needed introductory text to Baroque art, one that 
is economical in price and portable in scale. Thus this fine study, 
particularly in its more reasonably priced paperback version, is 
most welcome. It is an educational rather than merely an instruc- 
tional book. As the themes of its chapters unfold, the reader is 
encouraged to test, to challenge, and to extend their argument. 
Few books that purport to be introductory texts can make this 
claim. Martin’s Baroque is concerned with process and inquiry, 
not the mere packaging of data. 

Baroque reflects a distinguished lineage. Although published 
under a different, but fine, imprimatur, it was conceived as part 
of the Penguin Press “Style and Civilization” series which in- 
cluded such authoritative volumes as John Shearman’s 
Mannerism and Hugh Honour’s Neo-Classicism. Baroque was 
vetted by the former editors of that series, John Fleming and 
Hugh Honour, and with slight changes it follows the “Style and 
Civilization” format, i.e., a thematic rather than chronological 
survey of European art of a specific period, with illustrations in- 
serted in the text at the point of major citation, followed by a 
catalogue of illustrations with brief comment, a selected 
bibliography, and an index. In Baroque two welcome additions 
have been made. Supplementary illustrations have been placed 
among the notes. These illustrations include details of works il- 
lustrated in the text, works related to the creative process, such as 
preparatory drawings and bozzetti, and works of art associated 
with text illustrations. Thus, for example, the catalogue of il- 
Justrations contains a detail of the Danube (p. 312) to supple- 
ment the text illustration of Bernini’s Fountain of the Four Rivers 
(p. 22), provides Puget’s Blessed Alessandro Sauli (p. 108) with 
its Cleveland bozzetto (p. 325), and introduces the reader to the 
pendant (p. 354) of Rembrandt's Woman with a Carnation (p. 
248). These supplementary illustrations receive comment in the 
notes and thus serve to enrich and to extend material presented 
in the text. Also, there are four appendixes containing 17th- 
century writings, exerpted and translated into English (Rubens, 
On the Imitation of Statues; Chantelou, Bernini in France; 
Houbraken, Life of Rembrandt; Pacheco, On the Aim of 
Painting; and Philippe de Champaigne on Poussin’s Rebecca and 
Eliezer). These translations are available elsewhere, but it is con- 
venient to have this material (which is cited in the text or in the 


notes) immediately at hand. 

I have stressed the genesis of this book because, although 
produced as an independent volume, it was conceived as part of a 
series that contained studies of the High Renaissance and of 
Mannerism and that presumably was to have included a volume 
devoted to the Rococo. In the words of its editors, “The aim [of 
the “Style and Civilization” series] is to discuss each important 
style in relation to contemporary shifts in emphasis and direction 
both in the other, non-visual arts and in thought and civilization 
as a whole,” an ambitious prolegomenon and one that predict- 
ably elicited criticism from some specialists who prefer that the 
genres of art be dealt with separately and who therefore object to 
salt cellars, wig stands, cabinets, and gilded helmets sharing the 
reader’s attention with masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. From such censure there is little defense; the critic 
wishes a different sort of book. A more relevant concern, 
however, is that the proposed approach should not degenerate 
into a historical exegesis in which the work of art is reduced to 
artifact, a mere specimen of material culture. To Martin’s credit, 
collateral material is never permitted to displace the work of art 
as the central feature of his exposition. 

In his introduction, Martin indicates that he will use the term 
Baroque to denote ‘’... the predominant artistic trends of the 
period that is roughly comprehended by the seven-eenth ceri- 
tury.” He perceives this period as one that is not easily defined. 
Sixteenth-century Mannerism is seen as persisting into the Ba- 
roque period and, conversely, the Baroque is seen as waning during 
the last quarter of the century, yet enduring in certain individual 
works of art well into the 18th century. Martin argues that a 
characteristic of the Baroque is its stylistic diversity, which re- 
quires us to look for unity in ‘certain widely held ideas, attitudes 
and assumptions.” 

In the first chapter, “The Question of Style,” Martin ad- 
dresses issues pertinent to a stylistic analysis of the Baroque. The 
first two sections of this chapter, entitled “Mannerism and Ba- 
roque” (pp. 19-26) and “The Absence of Stylistic Unity” (pp. 26- 
32), raise issues with which I find myself at some variance. These 
matters, comprising a scant dozen pages of text, do not substan- 
tially affect the arguments advanced in subsequent chapters. My 
reservations concern the emphasis given to the s-ylistic dif- 
ferences between Mannerist and Baroque art and the relative lack 
of attention paid to the stylistic continuities between Renaissance 
and Baroque. 

In the first section of the first chapter, Martin censiders the 
problem of style, as that term is used to denote the prevailing 
style of a historical period. In this context, he uses the procedure 
of identifying contrasting stylistic properties in works of art of 
different periods to establish distinctions between, for example, 
the Mannerist style of the mid-16th century as embodied in a 
Deposition by Francesco Salviati (ca. 1547) and the Baroque style 
as exemplified by an early 17th-century work by Peter Paul 


Rubens, his Antwerp Descent From the Cross (1611-12). Similar 


| 


comparisons are made for sculpture and architecture. The pur- 
pose is to demonstrate that the Baroque style possesses salient 
characteristics that differentiate it from the art of the High 
Maniera. 

Martin’s justification for his comparison of Baroque and Man- 
nerist art is that it is “more revealing and more significant than 
that between Baroque and High Renaissance; for the early Ba-; 
roque movement took shape in opposition to the methods of Man- 
nerism not to those of the High Renaissance” (p. 26). This is es- 
sentially true, but is it not also important to define Baroque style 
by what its practitioners accepted, indeed actively sought to 
repossess, namely the heritage of the antique, of the High 


Renaissance, and of the Late Renaissance, especially in its 
Venetian form? Admittedly, there was a reaction to Mannerism, 
especially in central Italy, yet much of the strength of the new 
style derived from a fresh appraisal of the art and theory of the 
ancient and Renaissance periods, both of which were manifestly 
accessible. Ideally, even an introductory exploration of Baroque 
style should not be narrowly limited by comparisons that address 
only its anti-Mannerist characteristics. 

My second reservation concerns a broad schema that Martin 
introduces to explain that ‘the lack of [Baroque] stylistic unifor- 
mity ... [is] the result not only of national differences, but of a 
process of evolution” (pp. 26-27). The thesis that follows, and 


this is the point I question, does not really address the evolution 


but rather the spread of the style. The confusion between spread 


and evolution is exacerbated by the use of the words phase and , 


generation as equivalent terms. In support of his thesis, Martin 
quotes Jakob Rosenberg: “The development of Baroque painting 
may be traced according to generations, and its leading inter- 
national representatives during the course of the century were 
Caravaggio (at the side of the Carracci), Rubens, and Poussin. 
This means that Italy's initial leadership did not last throughout 
the century but was succeeded by that of Flanders and France” 
(quoted on p. 27). On the basis of this statement, Martin dis- 
tinguishes a succession of phases in an international develop- 
ment comprising an “Early Baroque phase” which was ‘’essen- 
tially naturalistic’ with a “pioneering figure” in Caravaggio; “a 


second generation, often called ‘High Baroque,’”’ a phase of sen-. 


suousness and colorism most fully realized by Rubens; and “a 
third or classicistic phase” which supplanted the High Baroque. 
This third phase “had its beginnings in Rome in the early 
1630’s and had as its chief proponent, Nicolas Poussin.” 
Somewhat tentatively, a fourth, “Late Baroque” stage is dis- 
tinguished and described as the “later Louis XIV style, with its 
decorative reworking of the classic vocabulary” (pp. 28-30). 
Martin, drawing on Rosenberg’s statement, has given us an 
acceptable chronological schema for tracing the spread of the 
Baroque as an international style. However, to describe ade- 
quately the evolution (or development) of Baroque stylistic 
forms, we must first identify the point in time and place at which 
such a mode or species of style, be it naturalism or classicism, is 
first taken up by an artist of merit. I would therefore argue that 
we must reintroduce the Carracci, whom Martin deleted from his 
version of Rosenberg’s scheme, and place them (although they 
are slightly older) “alongside Caravaggio.” Then we will find 
that the phases outlined by Martin do not conform to successive 
generations as he seems to imply. Caravaggio (1571/72-1609) 
and Rubens (1577-1640) are really of the same generation (a fact 
obscured by the early death of the former), and indeed other 
nearly coeval artists disrupt the sequence of phases as outlined. 
For example, Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669), identified by Mar- 
tin as “second generation,” and Poussin (1593-1665), whom he 
places in the “third phase,” are actually of the same generation. 
A chronological equation based on the generations of artists 
shows that Caravaggio, Rubens, and Annibale Carracci were all 
active in Rome in the first decade of the century. Therefore, it is 
apparent that the three principal styles of the Baroque identified 
by Martin as chronologically successive actually enjoy a coexis- 
tent evolution, although their international acceptance indeed 


1 Annibale Carracci is particularly important in defining these connec- 
tions. Although he omitted him in his adaptation of Rosenberg’s equa- 
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follows the successive phases he has outlined. The evolutionary 
coexistence of the styles of the Baroque must be borne in mind 
because it makes more evident the connections between the Ba- 
roque and those aspects of the Renaissance in which these same 
trends are adumbrated.1 

In later chapters, Martin’s explanation of Baroque art proceeds 
along thematic lines on which the problem of the evolution of the 
style has only slight bearing. In these chapters, earlier slighting 
of the importance of antique sources and Renaissance heritage is 
substantially redressed. 

The second chapter focuses on the role of naturalism in Ba- 
roque art. Interpreting naturalism broadly, Martin finds it a domi- 
nant force in the initial years of the century and an active 
presence in the entire period. “The whole art of the Baroque,” he 
informs us, “expresses an acceptance of the material world, 
through the realistic representation of man and nature, through 
the affirmation of the senses and the emotions and through a 
new perception of space and infinity” (p. 39). He proceeds to 
find this vigorous naturalism present where we would expect it 
(landscape, still life, and genre) but also where it is more easily 
overlooked, as in the paintings of Annibale Carracci, Poussin, 
and Rubens and the sculpture of Bernini (pp. 43-49 and 58-59). 

In my opinion, chapters 3 and 4, devoted to “The Passions of 
the Soul” and to “The Transcendental View of Reality and the 
Allegorical Tradition,” are particularly successful, each con- 
stituting a finely tuned, succinct essay on its assigned theme. The 
third chapter is concerned with a topic that Martin notes is 
closely allied with the issue of naturalism and with innovations 
made by Renaissance artists and theorists who had already for- 
mulated a repertory of significant gestures from antique sources, 
both literary and artistic, as a means of articulating the inner life 
of man. As Martin states, “What chiefly distinguishes the Ba- 
roque attitude from that of the Renaissance is the urge to expand 
the range of sensual experience and to deepen and intensify the 
interpretation of feelings” (p. 73). Bernini’s David, Puget’s Milo 
of Crotona, and Rembrandt’s Bathsheba with King David's 
Letter, all works that deal with crisis, serve well to illustrate the 
range across which Baroque artists realized and orchestrated the 
visible expression of emotions. Martin describes the Baroque 
penchant for meticulous inventory, as for example Lebrun’s 
tedious descriptions of human passions, but he shows as well the 
skills of its artists in transcending the pedantry of theory in ac- 
tual practice in order vividly to portray earthy sensualism (Ber- 
nini’s Costanza Buonarelli) or raptuous transport (Bernini's 
Gabriele Fonseca). Such well-chosen examples of portraiture at- 
test to Baroque transformation of Renaissance descriptive con- 
ventions into speaking likenesses. Using a limited number of ex- 
amples and compressing his argument into a few pages, Martin 
summarizes broad issues, such as the dramatic yet acutely sen- 
sitive portrayal of human emotions in Baroque paintings and 
sculpture, and even the acknowledgement of those emotions in 
its architecture. Greatly to Martin’s credit, in his skillfully 
wrought commentary the individual work of art does not become 
a mere integer in an equation of generalizations; his sensitive 
description of Terborch’s so-called The Paternal Admonition 
(p. 83) is a case in point. 

In his opening remarks in the next chapter, devoted, as we 
have noted, to the Baroque transcendental view of reality and the 


tion, Martin elsewhere identifies him as one of “the pioneers of Baroque 
classicism” (p. 16) and lauds his contributions to the style (pp. 32-33). 
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allegorical tradition, Martin reminds us that, ‘The naturalism of 
seventeenth century art is inextricably bound up with a 
metaphysical view of the world” (p. 119). The reader is reminded 
that the transcendental point of view is a pervasive feature of 
17th-century life, affecting not only art and literature, but even 
scientific inquiry. Martin’s gifts as an iconographer serve well 
his exposition as he introduces classical, religious, landscape, 
still-life, and genre themes for metaphysical interpretation. In 
the final section of this chapter, the application of allegory to the 
glorification of the earthly ruler is addressed. In a few 
paragraphs the rich complex of symbols at Versailles is tellingly 
explored, and, refreshingly, the less well known program of the 
Amsterdam Town Hall is also presented. 

The succeeding three chapters take up issues fundamental to 
the Baroque style: the expressive manipulation of space, time, 
and light. These three chapters form a predictably interlocking 
triad, and the examples of art they inevitably call forth lead us 
via their form and content back to issues raised in earlier chap- 
ters. Thus, to cite just one example, Caravaggio’s Supper at 
Emmaus, which Martin presents to demonstrate the methods 
used by the 17th-century artist to render coextensive the space in 
the work of art and that occupied by the observer, suggests to the 
reader not only the themes of time and light, but also those of 
naturalism, human expression, and the transcendental view of 
reality. 

Of the three chapters concerned with space, time, and light, 
that devoted to time offers the most perfect integration of its 
theme with Baroque civilization. Indeed, this chapter could serve 
as a pendant to the classic essay on the subject, Panofsky’s 
“Father Time.’’? Crossing the 17th-century portion of the 
territory charted by Panofsky, Martin gracefully acknowledges 
his predecessor's investigations and adds new material and ex- 
amples to the theme. The personification of Time is, of course, 
only one aspect of this theme. In an age that routinely applied 
allegorical interpretations to its researches in the natural sciences, 
transitoriness and mutability were manifest even in an essentially 
documentary work of art such as a topographic View of 
Dordrecht by Jan van Goyen (p. 199). One facet of time, its 
purely temporal role as an important factor in a spectator’s ex- 
perience of a work of art, could have been considered at greater 
length. Martin addresses this issue in connection with the way in 
which both time and space affect the viewer's experience of 
Pietro da Cortona’s frescoes in the dome and apse of S. Maria in 
Vallicella (pp. 164 and 201). Additional examples, such as the 
relationship in and to their physical setting of the paintings and 
decorations of Caravaggio and Annibale Carracci in the Cerasi 
Chapel (Rome, S. Maria del Popolo), could have been taken up 
profitably in this connection, for it would have brought together 
that expressive and expressly Baroque triumvirate, space, time, 
and light. Of the works commissioned for this chapel, however, 
only Caravaggio’s Conversion of Saint Paul is discussed in the 
context of the theme of light (pp. 226-29). Such an expanded ex- 
ploration of time as a factor in the experience of the work of art 
would have led to a fuller presentation of the role of architecture, 
which receives attention in the context of space, but only brief 
acknowledgement with respect to time and light. 

In a final chapter the role of antique art in the Baroque period 
‘is explored. In this chapter we rightly expect a discussion of art- 
ists who openly embraced the classical ideal, but what is par- 


2 E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York and Evanston, 1962, 69- 
93. 


3H. Honour, Romanticism, New York, 1979. 


ticularly refreshing is the consideration given to artists of more 
naturalistic persuasion, Caravaggio, Rembrandt, and Velazquez. 
From this chapter, as in the preceding ones, there emerge those 
vital links between antique art and the traditions of the 
Renaissance that contribute to the Baroque style. 

Baroque warrants high marks for the richness and diversity of 
the illustrative material it contains. The photographs tend to be 
printed darkly, however, which gives highlights a grayish tone 
and renders shadowed areas opaque. Thus the venal gleam of the 
coin in the hand of the officer in Ter Borch’s “Tae Paternal 
Admonition” (fig. 57) is invisible; the space-creating effects 
achieved in Caravaggio’s The Supper at Emmaus (fiz. 121) and 
Rembrandt's The Syndics (fig. 132) are obscured; and while the 
novice will see the relationship between the Apollo Belvedere 
(fig. 12) and the Apollo in Rubens’s The Council cf the Gods 
(fig. 214), he will be hard pressed to locate the figure derived 
from the Ludovisi Gaulic Chieftain (fig. 215) in the same 
painting, a comparison important to Martin’s discussion of the 
use of ancient models (pp. 256-260). 

It is good news that Harper and Row has publisked another 
book related to the original “Style and Civilization series.’”’? One 
hopes that a volume dedicated to the Rococo will be forthcoming 
and that the standards of Martin’s Baroque will be maintained. 
For both novice and specialist, Baroque is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the material available on European 17th-cenzury art. 

MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. PA 19104 


PIETER J. J. VAN THIEL ef al., All the Paintings of the Rijks- 
museum: A Completely Illustrated Catalogue, Maarssen, 
Gary Schwartz for the Rijksmuseum, 1976. Pp. 911, 
many ills. $80 


The Rijksmuseum has over 5,000 paintings in its collection, most 
of them from the Dutch school. It is the largest starehouse of 
Dutch art in the world and contains some of the greatest master- 
pieces of Dutch art. Many of these works have been extensively 
discussed in the literature and are well known to students and 
general public alike. Less than half of the Rijksmuseum’s 
paintings, however, are on view in the museum. Many have been 
relegated to storage or lent to regional museums and are conse- 
quently less familiar to the viewing public. All of these works, 
including those which have been on extended loan to the 
museum, have been included in this publication, each with perti- 
nent information about size, support, provenance, and literature. 
In many cases, suggested datings for undated works and dis- 
senting opinions as to attributions are briefly indicated. Prac- 
tically all of the paintings have been illustrated, with small 
(average size 1% X 2”) but remarkably clear photographs. For 
those occasional paintings which are not illustrated (many of them 
destroyed in World War Il), short descriptions are often added. 

This important publication by the Department of Paintings, 
under the direction of Pieter J. J. van Thiel, is not so much a 
catalogue of the paintings of the outstanding collecticn as an in- 
dispensable reference book. The sheer accumulation of informa- 
tion is remarkable, but it becomes even more significant as a 
result of the sophisticated system of cross-references that the 


‘authors have devised. In the concluding section of the book, en- 


titled “Lists, indexes and concordances,”’ one finds, for example, 
an extensive subject index, broken down into religious subjects, 


with six subdivisions, profane subjects, portraits and persons, 
each with five subdivisions, and history and topography. In- 
cluded also is an index of provenance, concordances of inventory 
numbers, and a list of changed attributions. 

The other major contribution of the publication is the reveal- 
ing glimpse it gives of the character of the collection, which es- 
sentially encompasses European painting from the 15th century 
through the 19th century. The high point of the Rijksmuseum, 
certainly, is its 17th-century Dutch paintings, and in particular 
its works by Rembrandt. The museum also has rich holdings of 
18th- and 19th-century Dutch pictures. Despite recent efforts, 
however, its collection of foreign paintings, including Flemish 
works, is relatively small and not particularly distinguished. In 
actual numbers, the Rembrandt collection, which includes 21 
paintings, is not the only large representation of an artist’s work 
in the museum; also extensively represented are Jan Steen (21), 
Gerard de Lairesse (27), Cornelis Troost (28), and Jacob Maris 
(35). 

A count of paintings and their distribution among artists and 
national schools helps to identify the character of a museum, but 
does not always reflect the historical circumstances and influence 
of personalities that have helped to form that character. These 
issues have been addressed by Pieter J. J. van Thiel in the 
introductory essay. Van Thiel traces the history of the 
Rijksmuseum back to 1798 when Izaak Jan Alexander Gogel took 
the first steps toward the creation of a national museum, based 
on the French example. As a national museum, its fortunes were 
often determined by political events, by the commitment to the 
arts exhibited by rulers, as well as the administrative success of 
its directors. Thus the essay offers in part a sociological view of 
Dutch society during this period. One learns, for example, of the 
enthusiastic support given the museum by Louis Napoleon, King 
of the Netherlands from 1806 to 1810, of the curious relationship 
between the acquisition policies of the Mauritshuis and the 
national museum during the reign of King Willem I, and of the 
resentment felt by King Willem III in 1885 because the new 
Rijksmuseum building had not been named after him. 

This history is documented further by a number of illustra- 
tions showing past directors, old building plans and sites, and 
views of former arrangements of galleries. They yield insight 
into changing meanings given to the concept of “museum”, and 
into the history of taste. The present building, for example, was 
conceived in the later decades of the 19th century when patriotic 
pride, concern over the deterioration of the Dutch cultural 
heritage, and the expanding collection necessitated the construc- 
tion of a major museum, one that became the largest building in 
the country at that time. As Van Thiel points out, these senti- 
ments were reflected in the decorations devised for the building 
by Victor de Stuers, J. A. Alberdingk Thijm, and P. J. H. 
Cuypers, decorations which, unfortunately, have mostly been 
removed in the name of modernization. Van Thiel also charac- 
terizes the different concepts of exhibiting paintings displayed 
by the directors, among them Van Riemsdijk, Schmidt-Degener, 
and Réell. The importance and impact of various bequests are 
also part of the story, and help explain the acquisition policies 
that the museum has followed over the years. 

The catalogue is a remarkable achievement, and one that 
promises to be extremely useful for students of Dutch art for 
many years to come. The richness of the collection would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to convey in any other way. 

ARTHUR K. WHEELOCK, JR. 
National Gallery of Art; University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
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RENATO ROLI, Pittura Bolognese dal Cignani ai Gandolfi, 
Bologna, Edizioni Alfa, 1977. Pp. x + 324; 408 ills., 12 
color pls. L. 36,000 


A. OTTANI CAVINA and RENATO ROLL Commentario a G.P. 
Zanotti, “Storia dell’Accademia Clementina (1739) (Atti 
e Memorie della Accademia Clementina, xu), Bologna, 
1977. Pp. xx + 170. 


The series of Bolognese exhibitions that began with the Guido 
Reni show in 1954 totally transformed the state of scholarly 
knowledge and, ultimately, popular appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of Bologna’s early seicento painters. There was originally a 
hope that later artists would also be fully explored in the exhibi- 
tions during the course of the 1960’s, but financial and other 
considerations made that impossible. Meanwhile, Renato Roli 
devoted himself to the exploration of late seicento and settecento 
Emilian art, publishing his monograph on Donato Creti in 1967 
and preparing the present books. The exhibitions of 18th- 
century art at long last seen in Bologna, Parma, and Faenza 
(Sept.-Nov., 1979) relied in large part on the scholarly founda- 
tion provided by Roli’s survey of Bolognese painting from 1650 
to 1800. 

Roli’s book is not for beginners. It is vast and complicated in 
scope, dense and a little unselective in its presentation of facts 
and ideas, and written in a difficult prose style. It sometimes 
seems composed of barely revised working notes and observa- 
tions. Roli refers in his preface to his 25-year “accumulo di 
schede e fotografie,” and he is here, in effect, setting it out before 
fellow specialists. 

The text has a semblance of unity, tracing the shift away from 
pictorial solutions based on the art of Reni to modes that Roli 
defines as “modern” and “‘baroque”’; but the discussion doesn’t 
(and was not intended [p. x] to) cohere in the sense of maintain- 
ing a sharp focus or leading to specific conclusions. It is descrip- 
tive rather than argumentative, and the ostensible theme of the 
book tends to be forgotten in the chapters on the history of por- 
traiture, genre painting, landscape, ruin- and view-painting, still- 
life, and on such subjects as patronage, artists’ shops, 
iconographic usages, and quadratura decoration. “La tendenza 
barocca” in Bologna is a theme that mainly centers on history 
and religious painting, to which, of course, a large part of the text 
is devoted. But a great deal besides is treated. Actually, because 
the theme seems more convenience than substance, one refrains 
from complaining that it is not a very suitable leitmotif for the 
story of Bolognese painting of the period. Still, one must at least 
note that masters like Franceschini and Creti are not very happily 
accommodated by it. 

A book that surveys a century and a half and tries to touch on 
everything in them inevitably touches on some things very lightly 
and on others in what some scholars will view as the wrong 
places. I shall just say here that the chapters on social and 
cultural subjects, on patronage and iconography, for instance, 
seem to me a little superficial, reflecting the author’s sense of 
obligation instead of curiosity. And the absence of a focused, 
systematic study of 18th-century Bologna’s artistic relationship 
to Rome, Florence, and Venice, and, consequently, of its stature 
and role in the history of art, seems a serious failing. The 
strength of the book, however, lies not in its range but in its con- 
centrated richness of detail about painters and their pictures. It is 
a concentration that sometimes makes reading the book a ver- 
tiginous experience, as the author often moves at a breakneck 
pace from point to point. The following quotations from a page- 
and-a-half discussion (pp. 93-94) may serve as an example: ‘Dal 
Cantarini e dal Torri Lorenzo Pasinelli eredita l'affascinante 
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` alternativa tra la compostezza formale ... e la trama pittorica più 
filante e accaldata. ... Anche da un excursus così sommario può 
aversi un'idea della portata innovante del linguaggio 
pasinelliano. ... Ma l'elenco degli allievi. ...” Five “allievi” are 
discussed in the following half-page. All five works presently 
known by one of them, Giovan Francesco Spini, are mentioned 
in six lines (three of his paintings are illustrated, one in color). 
About one, the frescoed ceiling in the Sacristy of S. Pietro in 
Bologna, Roli remarks, “direi più canutiano che pasinelliano.” 

Who was Spini? A list of his works and bibliographic 
references are found in the section of biographical notices that 
complements the text. There are biographies and. oeuvre 

. catalogues for just under two hundred Bolognese artists. Only 
those readers who know how little studied most of these artists 
are, and how difficult are problems of attribution concerning 
them, can truly appreciate Roli’s achievement. 

My comments about the structure and presentation of the 
book may give a more negative impression of the whole than I 
intend. Roli’s survey, with its wealth of information and illustra- 
tions, and its sensitive connoisseurship, will deservedly remain 
the indispensable reference work on its subject for decades to 
come. It is also handsomely produced, and at its price one of the 
best art-book bargains around. 

Roli notes that two-thirds of the period he surveys coincide: 
with the life of the Bolognese art academy, the Accademia 
Clementina, which originated in 1706 and was suppressed dur- 
ing the Napoleonic rule in Bologna. A great deal of information 
about the period is contained in Zanotti’s history of the academy, 
which was published in 1739. Roli and Dott.sa Cavina have 
mined it in the course of preparing an index for it. 

Zanotti’s book has not much engaged students of the literature 
of art, because the writer was a conservative thinker of little if 
any originality. But he was himself a painter, a student of 
Pasinelli, and a founder as well as historian of the Bolognese 
academy. His biographies of ” Accademici defunti e viventi” are 
reliable and generally based on first-hand information. His book 
is of inestimable value for our knowledge of specific works 
(Zanotti mentions more than two thousand), the chronology of 
styles, and the critical context in which they were created. The 
“Commentario” by Roli and Cavina is arranged as an index 
raisonné of people, places, institutions, ideas, and expressions, 
from “‘abantico” to “Zoppo, Marco.” It considerably facilitates 
our use of the book and, with its additions of present locations of 
works, dates, and bibliographic references, the book’s value as a 
scholarly tool is further enhanced. The editors have also 
transcribed the marginal notes that Zanotti made in a copy of his 
published book. 

The proper preparation of a work such as this is demanding 
and its results are not glamorous. But it makes a notable advance 
in studies in the field, and we are much indebted to Roli and 
Cavina, and to the revived Accademia Clementina, for having 
produced it. 

DONALD POSNER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 


1 E. 78th Street, New York, NY 10021 


ANNE MARIE PASSEZ, Adelaide Labille-Guiard, 1749-1803, 
biographie et catalogue raisonné de son oeuvre, Paris, 
1973. Pp. 350; 4 color pls., 110 black-and-white pls. $75 


After a burst of activity in the teens and twenties, when many 
studies on both major and minor French 18th-century artists ap- 
peared, scholars have by and large ignored this period. Indeed, 


the major archival studies on which scholars still depend were 
produced even earlier, in the late 19th century. As a result of this 
neglect, the number of major French artists of this century on 
whom there exists no modern monograph with a complete 
oeuvre catalogue is considerable, which is especially unfortunate 
in view of the sustained popularity of this era with the general 
public, collectors, and cultural historians. This period of neglect 
is now ending. The stimulating synthesis provided by the Pelican 
volume of Wend Graf Kalnein and Michael Levey (1972) and by 
Pierre Rosenberg’s important exhibition, The Age of Louis XV, 
French Painting 1710-1774, (Cleveland, Chicago, and Toronto, 
1975-76) will have made many younger art historians reconsider 
their attitudes towards French 18th-century culture. Rosenberg 
not only introduced the American public to many artists of un- 
deniable quality barely known outside France but also reported 
several serious monographic studies in progress. The failure of 
most American art history programs to include the 18th century 
except as the tag end of Baroque or a swiftly studied prelude to 
Revolution, Romanticism, and Realism has not discouraged 
some graduate students from tackling major problems such as 
the drawings of Boucher and the entire oeuvre of Elizabeth Vigée 
Le Brun. The book under review is another product of this 
revived scholarly interest in French 18th-century art. 

Adelaide Labille-Guiard, as a woman artist of the 18th century, 
working exclusively as a portraitist, may consider herself lucky 
to be the subject of a monograph at all, let alone such a handsome 
and carefully researched work of scholarship. Most of the book 
is devoted to a fully illustrated oeuvre catalogue of 150 paintings 
and reliably documented lost works. Passez provides extensive 
biographical information on all identified sitters, as well as 
descriptions of color: the latter are useful since few of her 
paintings are in accessible collections. The catalogue is preceded 
by a 60-page biographical and critical essay and followed by ap- 
pendixes of documents, genealogical tables, and Salon lists, as 
well as a full bibliography and proper indexes. In brief, every 
pre-electronic research tool ever devised to make the lives of 
scholars easier has been efficiently employed by Anne Marie 
Passez. The quality of the black-and-white plates is excellent for 
all works of which good photographs exist. The four color plates 
are a touch gaudy for a colorist of such restraint and subtlety as 
Labille-Guiard, but they at least help to give those unfamiliar 
with her work in the original some idea of her exceptional ability 
to handle the tricky medium of pastel as well as oil paint. 

Labille-Guiard was born into a century of great portrait 
painting, a genre to which women had already made significant 
contributions. Rosalba Carriera’s triumphant reception in Paris 
in 1720 not only popularized the pastel medium for small, in- 
timate portraits but set a well-publicized example to other 
women prevented by custom and rules from studying the nude 
and entering the Royal Academy on equal terms with men. 
Despite the ban on admission of women to the Royal Academy, 
enacted in 1706 after. a more liberal phase in the later 17th cen- 
tury (when as many as seven women had been members 
simultaneously), more and more womer: are recorded in contem- 
porary Parisian sources as professional artists, even if most of 
them earned only modest livings by teaching or er.graving. By 
the mid-18th century, it was no longer exceptionally rare for a 
woman to support herself painting portraits (e.g., Marie Anne 
Loir, ca. 1715-after 1769); nor were all women who did so the 
daughters of artists. Adelaide Labille’s father, for example, ran a 
fashionable haberdashery shop in Paris. She was the youngest of 
eight children, only three of whom survived infancy. We know 
little about her early years and training except that her first 
teacher was François Elie Vincent (1709-1790), a miniaturist 


whose shop was near her father’s. His eldest son, Francois André 
(1746-1816) was also to be her teacher, and a good friend and 
finally her husband. 

She began modestly as a painter of miniatures but throughout 
her career set herself more ambitious goals and met all but one of 
them. In 1769, the year of her unfortunate marriage to Louis 
Nicolas Guiard (they were legally separated ten years later and 
divorced in 1793), she began studying pastel portraiture with the 
finest master of that art, Quentin de la Tour. When her 
childhood friend, François André Vincent, returned from his 
studies in Rome in 1775, she began to study oil painting with 
him. She first exhibited her work publicly in 1774 at the 
Académie de St. Luc (abolished the following year as too healthy 
a rival of the Royal Academy) but had to wait until 1781 to do so 
again in the Salon de la Correspondance organized by Fahin dela 
‘Blancherie. In 1782, she sent to this alternative to the official Salon 
portraits of herself and Vincent that were well received and she 
began making pastel portraits of several of the most influential 
Academicians, including Vien and Pajou. She won admission to 
the Academy itself on May 31, 1783, exclusively on her own 
merits and not, as on the same day did her more celebrated 
contemporary, Elizabeth Vigée Le Brun, in part thanks to the or- 
ders of a powerful royal patron. 

Labille-Guiard’s small surviving production for the years 
before her admission to the Academy reveals considerable 
technical prowess and an occasional glimmer of psychological 
perception but little compositional imagination. The results are 
competent but a bit dry, although a few examples, above all the 
portrait of Vincent (Louvre, Passez No. 29) and her morçeau de 
reception, which shows Pajou modeling a bust of J. B. Lemoyne 
(Passez, No. 37), hint at the gifts that she was to develop 
subsequently. Until 1785, most of her known work is in pastel, 
but in that year she exhibited two especially ambitious oil por- 
traits at the Royal Academy, the portrait of the Comtesse de 
Flahaut with her baby son (Passez, No. 55) and the enormous 
full-length Self Portrait with Two Pupils (Passez, No. 62, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art). The scale of the latter and its 
multi-figured composition were as close as Labille-Guiard could 
come to the category of history painting. It was also a bold piece 
of propaganda arguing for the place of women in the sacred 
groves of the Academy. Neither her talents nor her message went 
unremarked. She was taken up by the king’s aunts and appoint- 
-ed “Premier peintre des Mesdames,” and in 1787 she produced 
another masterpiece, the full-length portrait of Madame 
Adelaide, of which several versions exist (Passez, Nos. 79-82). 
Brilliant though these essays in the well-established vein of royal 
court portraiture were, the artist was still not satisfied. Another 
royal commission, awarded in 1788, to depict the reception of a 
Knight of St. Lazare into the Order by Monsieur, the Grand 
Master, gave her a more challenging opportunity to show her 
ability to handle a multi-figure narrative composition on a grand 
scale. With the completion of the work, she hoped that the 
Academy would upgrade her rank from that of portraitist to 
history painter, but the Revolution intervened. She was ordered 
to destroy the unfinished canvas and all the preparatory sketches 
in 1793. (One sketch was saved and can be seen today in the 
Musée de la Légion d'Honneur in Paris, Passez, No. 101.) She 
was never paid for the work she had completed and she never 
recovered totally from the bitter disappointment of seeing her 
most important work destroyed before its completion. Although 
she continued to paint and produced some of her finest portraits 
after 1789, her rate of production decreased. One of her last 
works is the portrait of the Comedian Dublin (Cambridge, Fogg 
Art Museum, Passez, No. 149), formerly attributed to David, 
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which she painted in 1799. Never a woman of robust health, she 
died in 1803 at the age of 54. 
Passez has assembled all the documentary and factual infor- 
mation the reader requires and presented it with unpretentious 
‘clarity. It must have required formidable stamina and resource- 
fulness to trace so many of the artist's paintings to the descen- 
dants-of the original patrons, for that is where many of them 
remain today. Of the 80-odd works traced to known locations, 
only about 30 are in public collections. Working through 
telephone directories, old editions of Who's Who and all the 
well-known photographic archives, Passez has reassembled 
about half of the production of a remarkable artist and laid a 
solid foundation for future research. The quality of Labille- 
Guiard’s portraiture is slowly being recognized (she is given a 
sympathetic account by Levey in his Pelican survey) and should 
now attract the kind of attention from dealers, collectors, and 
scholars that will result in the rediscovery of many other lost 
portraits by her. Scholars of this period can be grateful to Passez 
for this excellent addition to the basic literature. They will be 
pleased to hear that she is now preparing a monograph on 
another fine neglected portraitist of the same period, Antoine 
Vestier. 
ANN SUTHERLAND HARRIS 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, NY 10028 


THE DIARY OF JOSEPH FARINGTON, ed. Kenneth Garlick ‘and 
Angus Macintyre, New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. Vol. 1, July, 1793-December, 1794, pp. 
xxxix + 284; 7 ills. Vol. 1, January, 1795~August, 1796, 
pp. 369; 7 ills. $35 the set 


Joseph Farington (1747-1821) was a gentleman, a competent 
topographical artist, and a Royal Academician who knew 
everyone of importance in the professional London art world of 
his day. From July 13, 1793, until his death on December 30, 
1821, he kept a diary, densely packed with information, 
primarily on English art and artists, but of value for all aspects of 
English life at the time. It may not be mere coincidence that 
Farington began writing his diary on the evening of a day he had 
spent with Horace Walpole (then in his 76th year) at Strawberry 
Hill. Walpole had acquired, and used for his Anecdotes of 
Painting in England, the papers of George Vertue, an earlier 
chronicler of art, indeed our primary source for information 
about English art prior to 1750. Perhaps Farington also intended 
to write a book on this subject, following on from the point at 
which Vertue and Walpole left off. The book was never written; 
but the diary itself, in many volumes, survives, most of it in the 
Royal Library at Windsor. 

The diary is one of those extraordinary documents which can 
be made to answer questions on a wide range of topics. It is 
precise, objective, loaded with factual information. The primary 
subject is the London art world, and especially the Royal 
Academy, of which Farington was one of the most influential 
and observant members. There is an endless amount of informa- 
tion about who was supporting whom for election as Associate 
or full Academician; extraordinary detail about the Academy’s 
social functions, particularly the big, annual state dinners; much 
data about who is painting what and when. But the diary yields 
information on many other topics. Politics and politicians bulk 
large. Farington was also interested in money, and constantly 
records the specific amounts involved in various transactions, 
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many of them payments to artists. We also hear how much Mrs. 
Piozzi received for her Johnson papers; how much she sub- 
scribed to the Johnson monument; the extent of the debts of the 
Duke of Clarence; the prices of imported wines; the amount a 
French driver should be tipped; the cost of a meal at Tournay; 
doctors’ fees. Farington was particularly alert about ships. Here, 
from November 24, 1793, is a sample of the type of information 
in which the diary abounds: “The hull of a 74 gun Man of War 
costs about £30,000, the standing rigging about £16,000 more, 
including masts ... Hulls of ships of 100 guns are calculated at 
about £50,000. Hulls of frigates of 36 guns at about £9000. Com- 
mon shipwrights now in the merchants yard get from 10 to 16 
shillings a day ... There are about 500 shipwrights in Deptford 
Yard.’ 

It takes little imagination to think of three or four different 
types of scholarly investigation for which this information 
would be of great interest. 

For many years, the Farington Diary has been available to stu- 
dents in two forms. Between 1922 and 1928, James Grieg 
published the bulk of the diary in an eight-volume edition. It was 
casually transcribed and never intended as more than a selection: 
but it contains most of the important information. It also has an- 
notations and an index. Nevertheless, any student using it is left 
with a gnawing uncertainty about whether material of vital im- 
portance for his particular topic may have been omitted. 

After the bulk of the original diary came to rest at Windsor in 
1934, a full typescript was prepared. Copies of this typescript 
(which includes an index but no annotations) have been available 
at Windsor and in the Print Room of the British Museum. A 
microfilm of the typescript was made, and copies of it are to be 
found in most art libraries seriously concerned with British art. A 
full, scholarly printed edition of the diary has long been near the 
top of desiderata for studies in the history of English art. Such an 
edition has now been begun with the two volumes under review. 

The editors and publishers do not commit themselves concern- 
ing the number of volumes that will eventually be needed to 
complete the edition, or the timetable. Insofar as these first two 
volumes cover three years, and the whole diary runs for 28 years, 
one guesses that about 18 volumes will be required. The editors 
promise a full index in one or two volumes when the complete 
text has been published, and a further volume, A Companion to 
the Farington Diary, ‘which will incorporate in an encyclopedic 
form the editorial materials and commentary collected originally 
for purposes of annotation.” The volumes now published are 
without annotations or index. 

The decision to publish the text in chunks, reserving annota- 
tions and index until the end, must have been very difficult. We 
are told that the present plan was adopted because of “the steep 
rise in the costs of printing and publication and the desire to 
produce as soon as possible an accessible text of the whole 
diary.” Actually, the text is of little use as a research tool without 
an index. The diary has only slight interest as narrative. People 
reading the text as narrative will probably find their needs better 
satisfied by the old annotated Grieg edition. Until such time as 
the new edition is finished, with its critical apparatus complete, 
the microfilm of the Windsor typescript will remain the form of 
the diary most useful for research. 

Obviously, a full-dress review of what the editors accomplish 
in this edition must wait until the project is complete and the 
scholarly apparatus they are to provide is available for study. 
Spot comparisons between the texts of the Windsor typescript 
and the first volumes of the new edition reveal numerous minor 
differences in spelling, in contractions, and in punctuation, but 
little else. It is safe to assume that in these variations the new edi- 


tion follows Farington’s original manuscript. Like many 
educated writers of his day, he was capricious in his 
orthography. The retention of these vagaries in no way interferes 
with the meaning. Indeed, as the editors observe, “these idiosyn- 
cracies were a part of our diarist, and they convey both his es- 
sence and the flavour of his period in ways which would be 
irrevocably lost if they had been tidied out of existence.” 
Volume 1 of the new edition contains a 30-page introduction 
lon Farington, the diary, the history of the manuscripts, and aj 
description of editorial problems. The biographical account of! 
Farington puts emphasis on his family background. He was of a 
good family, and this fact is important for an understanding of 
his position in the professional art world and the viewpoint from 
which his diary is written. Farington’s modest but respectable 
career as a topographical artist is alluded to, and his connections 
with various circles in London society are outlined — all factors 
of importance for a full understanding of the diary. The editors 
also have the good sense and candor to admit that the diary does 
not stand high as literature: ““Farington is no Pepys; he was not 
as interesting a man nor so interested in himself and his 
telationship to his world. But he would perhaps have accepted 
the tribute that his diary is the product of a true historian.” And 
it is for other true historians that the diary will always continue 
to have value. The prospect of having this major resource readily 
available in printed form, complete, with full annotations and in- 
dex must give great pleasure to all serious students of English art. 
ROBERT WARK 
Huntington Library 
San Marino, CA 91108 


RICHARD G. CARROTT, The Egyptian Revival: Its Sources, 
Monuments, and Meaning, 1808-1858, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1978. Pp. 
xxi + 221; 136 pls. $20 


With Egyptian art and architecture at the beginning, the teacher 
of an art-history survey has a natural advantage. Not only are so 
many principles of art and appreciation clearly demonstrated in 
the material, but the general fascination with ancient Egypt 
predisposes the audience to a favorable hearing. The popular 
success of the Tutankhamon exhibition did not rest on huckster- 
ing alone. The fascination is itself ancient, manifested in the Iron 
Age art of Phoenicia and Greece as well as in the writings of 
Plato. Richard Carrott’s The Egyptian Revival studies especially 
the impact of this interest on 19th-century architecture that 
followed the: French publication of numerous ancient monu- 
ments recorded during the Napoleonic occupation of the Land of 
the Nile. The revival style that arose, although international, was 
strongest in the United States, a country with its own Nile along 
which were established cities with such names as Cairo and 
Karnak. 

In summarizing the sources and stimuli of the Egyptian 
Revival, Carrott begins with the ancient Romans, who par- 
ticipated in the mysteries of Isis for the sake of their souls and 
imported genuine obelisks for use as urban monuments. Over 
the centuries these and a few other objects, especially the 
pyramid-tomb of Gaius Cestius, inspired occasional Egypticizing 
designs, but it was not until the 18th century that a revival 
properly so called began. First came a Picturesque phase during 
the Rococo, when Egyptian motifs were employed for novelty 
and variety, a parallel to chinoiserie. Out of Romantic Classicism 
came a second phase, as architects learned to appreciate the 


aesthetic properties of solidity, bareness, simplicity, and 
massiveness of Egyptian monuments as well as their expressive 
iconography (e.g., funerary symbolism). Finally, the publications 
of Denon and the Napoleonic commission! ushered in a more 
seriously revivalist phase exhibiting a “combination of 
meticulous archeological knowledge, and creative architectural 
imagination” (p. 17). As in other revivals, the planning and dis- 
position of Egyptianizing monuments responded to modern 
needs, while the imitated forms and details might be more or less 
correct. Only in France were the three phases clearly dis- 
tinguishable, but aspects of them continued well into the 19th 
century in many areas. 

The major part of the text is the author’s explanation of why 
the Egyptian Revival occurred. His approach is iconographic, a 
search for attitudes toward Egyptian forms as expressed in con- 
temporary documents and literature. What is surprising is the 
great variety of meanings attributed to the style, and the degree 
to which each new meaning survived as part of the arsenal of 
rationalization until virtually the end of the Revival. The basic 
associations were memorial and funerary, and the Rococo phase 
did least to enlarge them, but the Rococo’s variety and novelty 
became promotion and advertising, “the Commercial Pictur- 
esque,” according to Carrott. Added to these associations, with the 
advent of Romantic Classicism in the late 18th century, were 
evocations of the Sublime, to which the awesome magnitude of 
Egyptian architecture, its primordial geometricity, and its time- 
defying grandeur easily lent themselves. Within either of these 
attitudes, furthermore, might arise associations long attached to 
ancient Egypt: mystery, immortality, and wisdom. The first two 
are self-evident, the third grew out of the legend of the riddling 
sphinx, belief in secret truths concealed in hieroglyphs, the 
memory of the lost Library of Alexandria, and the like. 

In America, where the Revival flourished most extensively, 
new meanings were attached to the vocabulary of Egyptian 
forms. Some writers saw it as especially appropriate for 
American needs because its broad masses provided economical as 
well as durable construction. In the wide variety of buildings for 
which it was employed, it was significantly adopted for two 
types, gates for the new rural cemetery, and prisons for the new, 
reformed judicial system. In the first case, although occasionally 
criticized as pagan and unsuitable for Christian use, the style was 
justified on the grounds that ancient Egyptians had thoughts 
concerning death and other noble ideas presaging Christian 
truths. Thus, the funerary forms evoked ancient mysteries, 
timelessness, and even immortality. In the second case, it con- 
noted justice, righteousness, law, and order, all extensions of 
wisdom; thus an enlightened approach to dealing with law- 
breakers was appropriately expressed through the new style and 
its solidity, durability, and economy of construction. Indeed, the 
outstanding work of the Egyptian Revival was the New York 
City Halls of Justice and House of Detention by John Haviland 
(pls. 111-128; 1835-38). Carrott shows that this building com- 
plex conveyed a variety of associations, none of them funerary. It 


1 Dominique Vivant Denon, Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte 
pendant les campagnes du Général Bonaparte, 3 vols., Paris, 1802; [Com- 
mission des Monuments d'Egypte] Description de l'Egypte, ou, Receuil 
des observations et des recherches qui ont été faites en Egypte pendant 
l'expédition de l’armée française, publié par les ordres de Sa Majesté 
l'empereur Napoleon le Grand, 21 vols., Paris, 1809-1828. 
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is an ironic historical fact, however, that to the public the com- 
plex was ‘‘the Tombs,” the name that has continued to be at- 
tached to successor structures in other styles. 

New and relatively untried technology, too, might employ the 
Revival for associative benefits, e.g., the reassuring durability, 
and hence safety, implied by Egyptian forms used in piers for 
suspension bridges and stations for railroads. Older connotations 
survived, of course, often receiving new interpretations of ap- 
propriateness for certain kinds of structures. Wisdom related the 
style to libraries and educational institutions (Medical College of 
Virginia); antiquity to synagogues, emphasizing the great age of 
Judaism; mystery to fraternal lodges in which secret ritual and 
membership bonds were important; primitive simplicity for 
churches housing congregations wishing to emphasize the 
original teachings of Christ. 

Having established the allegorical basis for the Egyptian 
Revival, Carrott relates it formally to the stylistic development of 
the 19th century. An early pseudo-Egyptian phase, when motifs 
were applied to classical designs for the sake of novelty, was suc- 
ceeded in the 1830’s by a phase in which horizontality 
dominated, with the Tombs as the culminating example. Then 
verticality arose in the forties; and although William Strickland 
employed non-Egyptian towers with the heightened forms of his 
Downtown Presbyterian Church, Nashville (pl. 93; 1848-1851), 
A. J. Davis about 1845 projected a church (pl. 96) with an 
astonishing two-story pylon front, the upper one attenuated into 
a tower. Thus the Revival adheres to the patterns of form dis- 
cerned by C. Meeks in his more general study of eclecticism (The 
Railroad Station, New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 
1956, 18-25). Against the assumption that a taste for Gothic led 
to the dominance of verticality in the mid-century (pp. 61, 68- 
69), one may suggest, rather, that a more complex and deep- 
seated attraction to vertical forms brought increased popularity 
for the style most congenial to it (Gothic) and forced others to 
comply with it (Greek, Egyptian). 

In the study of a movement, individual monuments can be 
lost, but Carrott has provided essential data sufficient to place 
each structure firmly within the whole development. In addition, 
Appendix m1 provides a detailed building history for the Tombs, 
a major work of the 19th century. Between the primary text and 
the appendix, then, the reader has a model of imaginative tracing 
of sources for the plan and elevations of the Tombs, along with a 
clear analysis of the way in which the disposition of large and 
small parts satisfied a wide variety of functional requirements. 
We can forgive the total absence of textual reference to plates 30 
and 31. (And the lapsus calami in referring to M. A. rather than 
Peter Nicholson on page 128.)? 

One of the questions not dealt with by Carrott is the relatively 
common occurrence of the Doric order in Egyptianizing designs, 
which can be connected with 18th-century theories on the 
origins of architecture. The Abbé Laugier’s hypothesis concern- 
ing the primitive cabin, followed by other writers, led to an un- 
derstanding of Doric as the most primitive order. Doric elements 


2 Carrott tentatively identifies the Latrobe drawing of a pyramid (pl. 25) 
as a study for the Richmond Monument of 1812. I am informed by the 
authorities of the Latrobe Papers Publication Project at the Maryland 
Historical Society that it probably was for a monument to George 
Washington, designed shortly after his death in 1799. In this case, it 
would be the first Egyptianizing design in this country. 
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were now introduced into numerous compositions dominated by ` 


a pyramid or obelisk, in Germany, France, England, Russia, and 
the United States (pls. 9, 25, 27-29), including the Washington 
National Monument as originally designed in 1833 by Robert 
Mills. In another reflection of these theories, J.-N.-L. Durand 
preferred the order of the Hellenistic Tower of the Winds over 
other forms of the Corinthian order and considered it close to the 
Egyptian style because it retained a square abacus and lacked 
volutes. In America, moreover, B. H. Latrobe reported to Thomas 
Jefferson in 1816 that his new tobacco capitals had the simplicity 
of the Tower of the Winds, and M. Godefroy described the order 
of the latter as Egyptian. The examples belong in the Romantic 
Classical tradition and thus suggest another reason for the in- 
terest of some architects in the Egyptian style, namely a renewal 
of architecture by a return to its origins. 

While appreciative of what the author has given us, we cannot 
help wishing for more. For example, he is reluctant to discuss the 
history of 19th-century obelisks. Appendix 1 lists those erected 
between 1792 and 1860, but there is little treatment of changes in 
emphasis and meaning. Other studies have considered the earlier 
uses and interpretations of the form. Symbol of the sun, the 
obelisk was never employed for funerary purposes in Egypt, and 
apparently not in Rome. Alberti recognized it as a proper alter- 
native to the columnar monument, but its acquisition of funerary 
connotations is certain only with the 19th century. Mills 
designed the Washington Monument as a giant obelisk in 1833, 
but Strickland in 1837 set half a dozen small obelisks around the 
Washington Family Tomb in Mt. Vernon. Raising of monumen- 
tal obelisks with associations of timelessness, glory, and much 
more has continued into our century, but our older cemeteries 
reveal how effectively funerary symbolism has dominated the 
popular mind into the 20th century. 

The author makes the point that study of a minor movement, 
perhaps because it offers more specialized solutions than large 
developments, can throw a sharper light and define some issues 
more clearly. The most important lesson he shares with us con- 
cerns the complexity of the symbolic functions of eclecticism. 
Carrott has demonstrated that meanings accumulated snowball- 
fashion, that several were applied at once to any given structure. 
Perhaps this is a lesson that needs to be carried over into the 
study of other revived styles. But it is clear that more attention 
needs to be paid to conceptions existing on different levels of 
society and patronage. 

The Egyptian Revival differed in important respects from 
others of the 19th century. It appeared in every architectural 
type, but was rare in domestic works, probably because of its 
mortuary implications. Yet there were no strong religious, 
cultural, linguistic, or artistic links between ancient Egypt and 
the modern world. For example, the style was not useful for 
political symbolism, except in French monuments to Napoleon’s 
campaign on the Nile. Its symbolic connotations, however, were 
multifarious, perhaps more than were attached to any other 
style, despite its limited use. Clearly its acceptance depended not 
on the aesthetic qualities appreciated by the Romantic 
Classicists, but rather on an intellectual and allegorical habit of 
the time. It is a prime example of a stylistic eclecticism inspired 
by symbolic considerations, and demonstration of this aspect is 
the success of the book. 

ROBERT L. ALEXANDER 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, LA 52242 


WILLIAM RUBIN, ed., Cézanne: The Late Work, essays by 
Liliane Brion-Guerry, Douglas Druick, Lawrence Gowing, 
George Heard Hamilton, Geneviéve Monnier, Fritz 
Novotny, Theodore Reff, John Rewald, William Rubin, 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1977. Pp. 416; 204 
pls. $40, paper $17.50 


All scholars of modern art must welcome this most recent 
publication on Paul Cézanne, the first substantial Cézanne book 
since Meyer Schapiro’s in 1952. And everyone concerned with 
the transition from 19th- to 20th-century art will find much of 
value in the book’s focus on the artist's final decade, which end- 
ed in 1906 (just in time for Cubism to start, as Dr. Pangloss 
would have observed). I hardly need to point out that this is the 
catalogue of the Museum of Modern Art's exhibition, “Cézanne: 
The Late Work,” which should have as much impact on the 
study of modern art as Cézanne’s memorial exhibition had on the 
artists of 1907. 

William Rubin conceived the exhibition and organized it with 
co-curators John Rewald and Theodore Reff. The show was 
magnificent; well-organized, as it was, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. The paintings appeared so self-sufficient as art as not 
to need insertion into the realm of art history, but they were none- 
theless presented as historical artifacts, though of near cosmic 
importance. At the Museum of Modern Art, within windowless 
rooms, against white walls, tungsten lighted, and arranged in or- 
derly and topical fashion, the pictures seemed to foretell Cubism 
and abstract art; but at their second appearance, in the Houston 
Museum, installed in a noncubical gallery, with natural light 
filtered by curtains, they yielded a little of Cézanne’s Im- 
pressionist past. In Paris (where to this foreigner at least they 
seemed at home) they stood still in time. It was Lawrence Gowing 
who pressed these observations upon me while we were at the 
New York and Houston showings. Gowing formulated what had 
been disconcerting me, but then, as Clement Greenberg recently 
said to me, Gowing really looks hard. 

What does it mean to look hard? For one thing, it means to 
look right through the historical layers, directly at the picture. To 
paraphrase Zola (while contradicting him), it means that a work 
of art is not a bit of nature seen through the veil of the historian’s 
soul. The mind and the eye must return to the paintings after 
each historical excursion, and stay firmly on them with grave 
concentration, rather than follow the conventional practice of 
flicking through antecedents and subsequents to validate them as 
historically, and therefore as artistically, authentic. I don’t mean 
to denigrate art history in favor of Baudelaire’s visual naïveté. 
The physiology of the eye perhaps hasn’t changed a blink in the 
last millennium, but cognitive seeing has. In principle, later eyes 
can’t possibly perceive all that the artist or his contemporaries 
saw in a given painting. On the other hand, history doesn’t leave 
everything behind; “progress” is not that wasteful. It must be 
that history as a process is cognitively cumulative, but that 
needn’t mean that the cumulation is uniform or that all previous 
insights are historically adaptive or passively variable over time. 
Much of what Cézanne saw in his paintings can be seen today 
and understood similarly, through eyes that look hard. Some of 
what he saw we can’t see, partly because (paraphrasing Cézanne 
now) we have professors’ eyes: we see through a veil of 
knowledge, with teleological hindsight. And that veil, inciden- 
tally, is prejudicial: the process of visual perception favors what 
it is primed to anticipate. 

The point I am making is not just the obvious one, that per- 
ception is partially conditioned. It’s rather that the Cézanne ex- 
hibition, as it appeared in New York, was clearly meant to show 
the paintings as an anticipation of Cubism. The two most fully 


developed chapters in the catalogue, those by William Rubin and 
Theodore Reff, project Cezanne’s art into a very certain future. 
Rubin’s “Cézannism and the Beginnings of Cubism” cannot but 
do so by the nature of its subject. Reff’s “Painting and Theory in 
the Final Decade” directs Cézanne’s style through graduated 
epiphanies with such crescendo that Cézanne’s energy at the 
peak would have had either to expend itself in the styles of sub- 
sequent artists or to stop art history in its tracks. In a much lesser 
chapter, “The Elusive Goal,” Liliane Brion-Guerry projects 
Cézanne all the way to the promised land of total abstraction; 
had the artist not hesitated en route, she implies, he would have 
passed right through Cubism on the way. 

Brion-Guerry’s writing, as in her earlier book,! is as much 
about itself as Cézanne. Once the artist has been trans- 
formed into an apocalyptic personage, the explanation of the 
apocalypse becomes an end in itself. She imposes upon Cézanne, 
by aesthetic necessity or even simply by certain structural con- 
ventions, a whole set of abstract concepts that behaves as an in- 
dependent system. From Cézanne’s art she received the original 
impulses, but nothing has hindered the free blossoming of her 
own structural design. Cézanne’s achievement is seen as the uni- 
fication of the ‘‘air-container” and its contents. The last com- 
positions bring about the progressive disappearance of the out- 
lines of form. The object is no longer encased within its limits: it 
contracts, expands, pulsates; it “breathes like a living being.” 
The painting is a world in itself, where objects and their in- 
terstices are immediate data, “and it is from them that the artist 
will proceed to set up the problems of the imaginary in accor- 
dance with the conceptual structure of a new world.” 

Brion-Guerry compares Cézanne’s pictorial vision to the new 
music, particularly to the Schoenbergian “perpetual variation,” 
in which all chromatic possibilities are utilized. (Others have 
made reference to the new non-Euclidean geometry.) This is in- 
teresting, but no distinction is made between Cézanne’s advance 
over traditional spatial conventions as employed by artists and 
the way in which humans see; nor does the author seem to be 
aware that ordinary perception and visual cognition are not exact- 
ly the same thing. Cézanne modified certain cognitive conven- 
tions of painting, not the process of ordinary seeing, which 
doesn’t depend on artists but on ways in which the visual im- 
pression is structured by the human mind: interventions — i.e., 
cognized, modified, cognized anew, and so forth. Although the 
intellectual understanding of spatial cognition is different today 
from what it was in 1900, the way in which people (including 
artists) see is still conditioned by the process of visual perception 
and even by how observed qualities are verbalized. 

Cézanne was not unaware of this; especially in his late years, 
he chose to paint subjects most fitted to his style. What he chose 
to paint reinforced his way of painting, and vice versa. As Fritz 
Novotny points out in his brief but substantial chapter, “The 
Late Landscape Painting,” Cézanne selected aspects of the 
physical environment that were distant from humanity; the 
result was “a representation of the conscientiously and inten- 
sively examined reality of nature.” Just as important, I think, 
was Cézanne’s tendency to choose subject or motifs not 
dominated by perspective. Often they are characterized by the 
blending of objects with their interstices thanks to an absence of 
those dominant conceptual, or human-devised, structures that 
give rise to perspective, foreshortening, and progressions from 


1 Lilliane Brion-Guerry, Cézanne et l'expression de l'espace, Paris, 
Albin-Michel, 1950, 1966. 
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fore- to backgrounds. Cézanne’s views of Mont Ste.- Victoire, for 
example, are taken from a great distance, as are the views of 
L'Estaque of the 1870's, where he first noticed the overlaying of 
roofs and the way in which distant viewing dissolves objects so 
thoroughly through successive overlapping as to abolish the 
spaces between them. Any distant panorama, or any landscape 
motif aligned more or less perpendicularly to the viewer's line of 
sight or placed extremely close to him, does not fix the viewer's 
place in a perspective construction. 

Cézanne was prone to seek out nonperspective views as early 
as 1873; so was Monet, in the late 1870's and again later. It is true 
that Cézanne’s painting changed the artistic convention for con- 
structing space, but this didn’t come about, as Brion-Guerry 
believes, by Cézanne’s imposing on nature “a whole new set of 
abstractions.” Cézanne found in nature his way of seeing as an 
artist, and it was less a new invention than a discovery that 
traditional conventions for representing space did not reflect ‘he 
only ways in which nature is revealed to the eye; or, less 
poetically, that people don’t necessarily see in agreement with es- 
tablished pictorial conventions. Cézanne’s process was to dis- 
cover not the fittest way to see, but rather the fittest way to make 
art. 

Geneviève Monnier, in her chapter, “The Late Watercolors,” 
also assumes that perspective was the only method by which 
earlier artists represented space and that Cézanne’s late pictures 
are not based on what is a rule of artificial perspective, namely 
that the position of the viewer is fixed relative to the object 
viewed. Yet, even Forest Pond of 1906 (pl. 110) is drawn in 
perspective; other aspects of its spatial quality depend, of course, 
on other means. The extent to which the perspective is 
minimized in this and other of the late works is not much more 
than that to which Cézanne minimized it in the early seventies; 
even in some pictures from the sixties, deep space is blocked. ` 

The proposition that “until the years 1890-95 the objects of 
Cézanne’s still lifes were situated in a well defined space, 
generally on tables with precisely indicated edges,” is contradic- 
ted by several early examples. Conversely, there are several late 
examples of still lifes with carefully delineated table edges. Mon- 
nier writes: "After 1895 ... Cézanne uses colors to express the 
variations of values, thus devising one of the keys to the libera- 
tion of painting.” But Cézanne was far from the first to do this; 
and from what is painting being liberated? Then this: ‘Cézanne 
broke with the old tradition of complete, finished painting. In kis 
time there was no recognized art other than that of the com- 
plete.’’ This is, of course, not true, and it is inept of Monnier to 
call on a current artist such as Sam Francis to explain Cézanne’s 
“art of the unfinished.” It is highly unlikely that Cézanne saw 
the blank areas of his canvas or watercolor paper as “the space 
existing between objects,’’ as if every brushstroke he laid down 
described some physical surface or defined an object. Cézanne 
started with white paper, so the picture surface was complete 
from the beginning: a uniform surface, a discrete shape. It tock 
him only a few strokes both to alter the sheet’s whiteness and z0 
preserve its completeness; remarkably, he could sustain com- 
pleteness as he worked. It makes little sense, therefore, to apply 
to Cézanne’s watercolor method a way of painting that he didn’t 
employ and, consequently, to refer to the pictures as unfinished, 
marvelling at how finished they look anyway. Mallarmé, writing 
in 1876 of the Impressionists’ simple and lightly laid-on color, 
concluded that their results were attained at the first stroke and 
that further painting would be “repainting.” 

Rubin's carefully reasoned discussion of Picasso’s new defini- 
tion of “finish,” based on Cézanne’s non-finito, concludes with 
the opinion that “there are also many nominally unfinished 
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paintings from the last years of Cézanne’s life on which the artist 
simply stopped working when the structure had arrived at the 
point where a further mark upon the surface might have taken 
more away than it could add.” Reff also points out, as have 
others, that the unpainted areas in Cézanne’s watercolors par- 
ticipated in the unity of his style. So if the integrity of Cézanne’s 
imagery is independent of the degree of finish (Renoir said that 
Cézanne “couldn't put two, spots of color on a canvas without its 
already being very good”; Picasso said, ‘’... without its already 
being a picture”), then we should simply abandon the non-ness 
of Cézanne’s finito and accept it, as Rubin says Picasso did, ‘as a 
systematized component in finished painting.” Nothing, after 
all, can be defined by what it’s not. 

Understandably, I suppose, Cézanne was not at all clear on 
this himself. His creative process was not wholly controlled by 
rational decisions, and the act of painting took precedence over 
picture-making. Reff’s coverage of this problem is the most in- 
formative, yet at the same time the most confused, as he 
overstresses Cézanne’s distinction between painting as a search 
for technique and paintings as definitive statements. Every 
painting, Reff writes, that Cézanne considered sufficiently 
finished to sign, “reveals a completely covered surface.” But the 
13 canvases that Cézanne signed are from the 1870’s and one of 
them (V. 660), as Reff says in his third footnote, has some blank 
areas. Whatever this may say about Cézanne’s practice in the 
1870's, such evidence is of no value for understanding his at- 
titude to finish after 1895. It may be, as Reff states, that Cézanne 
considered a painting finished “only when its surface was com- 
pletely covered,” but Reff also points out that it is essential to 
distinguish the degrees of incompleteness in Cézanne’s pictures. 
One page later, he says it is essential to distinguish the degrees of 
finish. He might have avoided getting himself entangled in con- 
tradictions if he had made a decision as to whether certain pic- 
tures were either partly finished or partly unfinished. I find it a 
queer argument that one of the two still lifes that Reff 
reproduces on p. 37 “is neither complete nor finished.” If the 
portrait of Geffroy was indeed intended as a Salon entry, 
Cézanne may have (only may have) given it a Salon finish, 
though I doubt that he did. But I can’t believe, as Reff does, that 
Cézanne labored for ten years on the Barnes Foundation’s Large 
Bathers because he wanted to make it a definitive statement by 
covering every inch of the canvas. Moreover, if it was true that 
Cézanne considered a canvas complete only if finished (that is, 
completely painted), how can Reff believe that the Tate Gallery 
Still Life (pl. 151) is “complete, though unfinished,” whereas a 
second still life to which he compares it is both “incomplete and 
unfinished,” after he has admitted that “completeness” meant 
something different to Cézanne on ‘different occasions? 

There may be some small truth in Reff’s argument, but the 
generalities that he deplores in earlier authors’ explanations are 
not sharpened a bit by all this tussling with Cézanne’s statement 
that he was not making pictures, but rather was searching for his 
way of painting. There’s a long history behind this idea, and it’s 
too complex to be understood solely by what Cézanne wrote or 
said. Having discounted everyone else’s generalizations, Reff 
leaves himself with too little to go on. Ultimately, his definition 
of “completion” depends on whether a Cézanne canvas looks, to 
him, complete. 

Fritz Novotny’s approach to the late landscape paintings, in 
his essay, ‘The Late Landscapes,” is focused, like Gowing’s, on 
their fully developed particularity, the peculiarity of their total 
configuration, and on the unusual nature of Cézanne’s transcrip- 
tion of reality as an objective concern, “a phenomenon that exists 
essentially apart from mankind.” Much has been written about 


Cezanne’s self-alienation, about the reduction in anxiety he 
sought through sustained avoidance of social and even peer con- 
tacts, and about the correlation between his personality and his 
painting style, which in its most highly developed form registers 
as distant from life. We are probably right to think that this par- 
ticularity of Cézanne’s style, its seeming extreme objectivity, is 
also, by the force of it, an extreme subjectivity. But, surely, sub- 
jectivity cannot create a corpus, arid is not transferable to suc- 
cessive generations of artists. Traits that transfer most effectively 
are those which have been made particular by extreme concen- ` 
tration and have become objective in the process. Such would in- 
clude Delacroix’s passion objectified by reason, Manet’s uncom- 
promising realism formed by ideals, Gauguin’s exoticism con- 
trolled by heady concepts of design, and so on — any controlled, 
intensified, and comprehensive style or attitude that projects an 
immense unity, represses other considerations, and stands out as 
possessing an inherent logic so self-sustained as to seem actual 
and true and even removed from the artist. Could it not be, in 
fact, that only the objectified aspect of an art style can be taken 
over by subsequent artists? After all, every artist works subjec- 
tively and, to varying degrees, objectively. But few consecrate 
their extreme personal views, as Cézanne did, to an objectivity 
that can ultimately disengage the artist and leave him behind in 
history. I shall not try to answer this question. I am proposing 
only that Cézanne’s late corpus is surely unassailable as a kind of 
paradigmatic phenomenon that does actually exist, as Novotny 
says, apart from mankind. But I think that it also actually exists 
apart from that consensus of human perception called nature. 

This is what makes the photographs of Cézanne’s last motifs 
at Aix, the subject of John Rewald’s chapter, appear so distant 
from his art. Interesting they are, and very welcome as 
biographical documents, but of what value beyond that are they? 
We are invited to compare these motifs (after allowing for their 
status as photographs) with the paintings reproduced beside 
them, but to what purpose? Even if it could be shown that each 
quality or peculiarity of the motif had passed through Cézanne’s 
eyes, was transformed by his sensibility and temperament, and 
then, through a sensorimotor process, was fixed finally, in a 
modified state, on the canvas, this would account only for certain 
correspondences between the photographic and the painted im- 
ages, but not for the integrity of the paintings apart from the 
photographs. 

An almost obsessive fascination with Mont Ste.-Victoire, 
Rewald says, drew Cézanne again and again to a spot from which 
many of his last landscapes were painted. Was it indeed the 
mountain that drew him there? Can this theory be extrapolated 
to other motifs — to skulls, which he also painted frequently dur- 
ing the late years (Reff would say yes), or to the compotier, 
pitcher, plate, tablecloth, floral drapery which, in a variety of 
arrangements, he painted about as many times as he painted the 
mountain? To how many sets of obsessive motivations did 
Cézanne submit? Surely Cézanne didn’t have a near-obsession 
with everything he chose to paint. There was a deep devotional 
streak to his character, and he had some emotional debility, but 
his obsession was first and foremost with painting. 

I would venture to say that Cézanne often painted Mont Ste.- 
Victoire from the same spot because on that spot he had had 
satisfactory painting experiences, as he had had earlier, in 1876 
and 1878, then again in 1882-85, from a spot overlooking the bay 
at L’Estaqgue. To my knowledge, no one has suggested that 
Cézanne’s many canvases from there had anything to do with an 
almost obsessive need to return to that view of L’Estaque. Reff 
writes that Cézanne included skulls in several still lifes because 
he was obsessed with death, floral patterns because he was ob- 


sessed with the sensual (“the morbid and the sensual, the poles 
of CSzanne’s art in his last years”), and so on. Transcendental 
thetcric, is this not? There is example after example of multiple 
moti.s over the years. If obsession accounts for some, what ac- 
coures for the others? 

Ag Cézanne’s consciousness of his artistic power grew, he 
guarded it, proceeding cautiously in order to hold onto what he 
had gained; from time to time he added to his repertoire motifs 
that supported his way of painting. He never spread himself 
thin, so to speak. Some elements, like the skulls, may indeed 
have zome initially from a vast deep. Like every artist, Cézanne 
had psychological connections with his motifs, sitters, and still- 
life components. But even by 1876, his art had some existence 
outside of himself. By that time Cézanne had a sense of his own 
wortk as an artist; his corpus was sufficiently large and consis- 
tent « give it authentic identity. Therefore, through his own 
sense-of his work the artist could make connections with subject 
matte: and be drawn to certain motifs or still-life elements. Sure- 
ly by the final decade his corpus had an enormous power over 
Cézarne, a more compulsive power certainly than that of the art- 
ist's psyche, and a complexity more profound than Cézanne 
himse.f could comprehend. 


Thé complexity, which is so difficult for us to understand and . 


which was fertile for so much subsequent art, is the subject that 
Reff end Rubin take on. Their chapters are substantial and ex- 
tensive. Both authors have strong convictions regarding what 
Cézanne’s art was all about, and neither is hesitant to express 
them. 

Ref. focuses on Cézanne’s final decade, but moves back and 
forth -reely to the earlier years. His knowledge of the facts is 
vast, Fis accuracy almost always dependable. Moreover, because 
he utiizes nearly everything he has previously published on 
Cézanne, his essay is a fair compendium of his long devotion to 
the artist. There is also a lot of new material here, and a com- 
prehersive use of recent literature, across which Reff ranges in 
the most informative manner. On the other hand, he is 
needle: sly combative, taking to task earlier scholars for not 
having solved the problems he will solve, suggesting that 
Cézanre’s late work remains to this day “still inadequately 
understood.” 

George Hamilton, in his chapter, ‘Cézanne and His Critics,” is 
very ccnsiderate of this issue. He writes about the problem of 
unders anding Cézanne with a relative thoroughness and the 
same unbiased sensibility that made his Manet and His Critics an 
indispensable text for the history of mid-19th-century art. We 
are given not only a crafted detailing of what a host of critics, 
from journalistic cranks to the most perceptive and com- 
passionate of fellow artists and writers, said about Cézanne’s art, 
but alsc historiographical considerations that must be taken into 
account in reading the critiques. Several of the basic postulates 
for Cézanne criticism were established in the artists lifetime, but 
as Harrélton points out, since Cézanne’s death, “certain verbal 
constructions have become such common conventions of 

` criticisms that the difficulties which had to be surmounted before 
the righz words and phrases were found have been all but forgot- 
ten.” 

Certanly the most familiar phrases are post-Cubist (Clive 
Bell's ‘’égnificant form” was coined only in 1913). Criticizing an 
artist in language invented after his lifetime is an inevitable prac- 
tice, Hemilton says, but “the process distorts, however so 
slightly, the character of the artist's work as it appeared to his 
contemporaries.” Hamilton attempts to recover the flavor and 
precise neaning of the early criticism. He is compassionate 
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toward the local critics who had to find verbal equivalents for 
unorthodox pictorial characteristics for which customary 
phraseology was inadequate: “until new terms could be found, 
the-old ones necessarily imparted a negative, derogatory tone.” 
This situation prevailed in the latter part of the 19th century with 


respect to Impressionism and Cézanne, as it did after 1911 with 


respect to Cubism. Hamilton benevolently accepts the biases that 
artist-critics displayed; each critic would naturally single out in 
Cézanne’s art that which could be described with phrases 
generated by his own work and interests. | 

On the other hand, I find a lot of the early criticism still viable 
and much of current criticism dependent on it. The history of 
Cézanne criticism won't stop with the present moment. Reff's 
understanding and appreciation will also recede into history, 
making way for new interpretations that are more adequate for 
future intellectual contexts. Gowing seems particularly sensitive 
to the potential in Cézanne’s art for plural and time-bound reac- 
tions. Reff is secure enough to believe that he has arrived at an 
adequate understanding; Gowing, in “The Logic of Organized 
Sensations,” stops short and admits that we do not have the 
critical equipment to evaluate the existential tenor of Cézanne’s 
formal style. He doesn’t let on what equipment would be needed; 
perhaps he means only that the viewer comes closest to Cézanne 
when he struggles, as Cézanne did, and finds in the struggling 
the true meaning of visual cognition — the search. Reff seems to 
feel that chronology is the key, that once it is located in time and 
space, a work of art is ready to be understood. But that is not a 
need for everyone and certainly it has not been a need for subse- 
quent artists. It wasn’t important for Matisse to know the date of. 
the Cézanne painting that he owned and gained sustenance from 
for many years. 

Reff finds the final key to understanding Cézanne in the very 
last works. He writes that only in the portraits of Vallier and the 
views of Mont Ste.-Victoire does a truly pictorial unity, based on 
the subordination of the parts to the whole, finally appear. Well, 
if the formal integrity of everything Cézanne did before 1904, 
when he at last achieved “pictorial unity,” can be explained only 
as “the effects of multiplicity’ or “the balancing of relatively 
discrete masses,” as Reff explains it, then surely we are still 
without an adequate understanding of even the formal quality of 
Cézanne’s art. It is not complimentary to Cézanne to say that af- 
ter spending a lifetime pursuing what he called the “correct way 
to see,” he achieved at the climax this cliché of Germanic for- 
malist discipline, “the subordinatic à of the parts to the whole.” 
It’s highly unlikely that that aspect of Cézanne’s late work, at 
least in the way Reff describes it, entered into the subsequent 
history of modern painting as, for example, the true pictorial 
unity of Cubism. “The subordination of the parts to the whole” is 
not a quality that defines art; it is the common quality of any- 
thing well made or well done, and greatness is not necessarily 
measured by it. 

We might be better off admitting that no absolutely adequate 
or “correct” understanding of Cézanne’s art is to be arrived at 
anyway. Art is historical and so is correctness. Seeing invariably 
modifies what is seen, and what is seen modifies perception. 
Artists and critics alike must understand Cézanne according to 
what aesthetic and intellectual attitudes prevail at different times, 
in different contexts, and in the minds of different artists. Even 
the way of seeing toward which Cézanne pushed himself is a 
historical quality, a conjugation of mind and nature subject to 
local, though changing, beliefs about perception in the late 19th 
century and especially to Cézanne’s personal views. These 
nobody else could wholly share or completely understand, since 
they involved a great deal of self-history and the strictly human 
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phenomenon of personal evolution, which is not sufficiently 
served by the reductive Freudian formula utilized by Reff. Over 
time, the local conditions sift out; what remains is quality, 
measured by a kind of perpetually present consensus. But 
quality is more difficult to define than historical significance, 
and our perception of it, too, is subject to modifications over 
time, though far less drastically than the opinion of what should 
constitute a work of art. 

Reff uses a variety of phrases to describe the features that 
characterize Cézanne’s late style; they are mostly comparatives 
which lead to superlatives and culminating unities. The portraits 
and genre subjects are more somber, more mysterious, more her- 
metic; expressions are more serious, more meditative, more 
melancholic. The still lifes are more sumptuous materially; the 
bathers, more monumental. Cézanne’s technique is endowed 
with greater freedom and variety; it is more intense, more com- 
plex in coloring; the compositions are more symphonic, But the 
utility of such comparatives is problematical. The arrangement 
of Cézanne’s canvases from 1896 and after in a stylistic sequence 
organized on the principle of “the more, the later,” implies or re- 
quires a parallel consistency in Cézanne’s mood and tempera- 
ment over the whole decade. Although this technique of ordering 
stylistic progression may be valid for working out a general 
development, its value decreases as the intervals tighten up. Reff 
is cautious, most of the time, in applying such gradients as a 
guide. When possible, he looks to what external evidence can be 
used as checkpoints. Regrettably, little is available, and what 
comes forward isn’t always of much help. As Reff reaffirms and 
helpfully elaborates, Cézanne worked on several canvases over 
relatively long periods during the final decade, so the problem of 
chronology is not just a matter of putting paintings in a 
sequence, as Cézanne’s sequence was less often from painting to 
painting than from one work session to the next. 

Reff’s deployment of documentary evidence is invariably 
dependable; only when he has nothing concrete to go on does his 
method mystify, as when he arranges the six variants of Still Life 
with Apples and Oranges between 1896 and 1899 (in the 
catalogue, Rewald dates the series 1892 to 1905). What the reader 
experiences in following Reff’s strategy is the subordination of 
Cézanne’s marvelously complex process to a linear scheme that 
sustains a straight trajectory until deflected by some obstacle in 
the field, such as a piece of documentation. Reff establishes the 
starting date for the series by the very method that he disavows a 
few pages earlier and chastises others for using: “It is unlikely 
that an artist as subtly responsive as he would paint in the same 
manner whether he was working from a single figure or a pan- 
oramic landscape, observing a still life or inventing a composi- 
tion of bathers.” Yet, to establish the date of the still life chosen 
to initiate the sequence, Reff looks not to other still lifes, but to 
the spatial and coloristic affinities this one has with portraits, 
those of Geffroy and Gasquet. The favorable comparison ‘’con- 
firms” its dating to about 1896! The sequence of the six canvases 
is then developed through ocular divination. All that Reff ac- 
tually finds through close visual comparisons are changes in the 
position of the still-life elements. Nonetheless, assured that the 
various locations of the pitcher, the compotier, the basket of ap- 
ples, and the drapery are evidence of chronology, he states un- 
blenchingly, “When the six variations are seen in this order, a 
characteristic development in Cézanne’s conception of color in 
the late nineties becomes evident.” What actually becomes evi- 
dent, I submit, is the order of color conceptualization established 
by the way in which Reff arranged the paintings to accord with 
the supposed “characteristic” line of development. 


Reff's probabilities add up too quickly to certainties. After 
assembling a small amount of documentary evidence, which is 
“not quite conclusive” but from which “much can be deduced,” 
he applies to the various late Bathers the same method of stylistic 
witchery that he applied to the still lifes. The paragraphs of com- 
parisons are sprinkled with perhaps and most likely and 
flashback (to as early as 1870); nonetheless, conclusions arise 
with absolute certainty: the sequence of the Bathers series “is 
established.” 

The value of Reff’s detailed visual evidence as evidence of 
chronology is made all the more suspect by incorrect comments 
on the larger features of some paintings. In the section opening 
his discussion of the Bathers (which sounds like p. 116 of Meyer 
Schapiro’s book, Paul Cézanne, New York, 1952), Reff notes 
that the female figures in the late Bathers form a roughly 
triangular group framed at the sides by inward-slanting trees. He 
suggests, as Schapiro did, that the compact design reflects the in- 
hibition Cézanne felt in dealing with this subject and a need to 
impose a constraining form on it. But the statement about the 
composition isn’t true for the London Bathers (pl. 188), where 
the tree on the right side slants outward: the right-hand tree also 
slants outward in the picture at the Art Institute of Chicago (pl. 
193) and in others (pls. 192, 199). Therefore, the groups of 
female bathers are not at all consistently framed at the sides by 
inward-slanting trees; in fact, the examples in which they are 
and those in which they are not are about equal in number. 
(Schapiro, in formulating these observations, was writing only of 
the Philadelphia Bathers, pl. 189, but he, too, overgeneralized.) 
Moreover, Reff’s statement that the tight grouping of the bathers 
within arching, enclosing trees is found only in the female 
Bathers is openly denied by the painting of ca. 1900 (pl. 202) in 
which male bathers are tightly grouped and enclosed by trees 
that lean inward. Because this canvas is perhaps the latest of the 
male Bathers, it cannot be generalized that if Cézanne had paint- 
ed others after this date, he wouldn’t have constructed them as 
he did some of the female Bathers. It is not necessarily true that 
anxiety restricted Cézanne from doing as many compositions of 
male as of female bathers after 1900. Reff ignores the weight of 
tradition that favors the female over the male nude. 

Reff’s tenacity and the vastness of his factual knowledge are 
evident throughout this essay. His approach, however, is 
materialistic: physical descriptions are presented as if they are 
equivalent to understanding, and facts substitute for intellectual 
structure. An intellectual fabric is hardly evident; rather, 
Cézanne’s art is subordinated to a viscous romanticism in which 
the sensual is manifested in the perceptual. Ultimately, the sexual 
aspect of Cézanne’s psyche becomes the mucilage that sticks the 
developmental strands together. The female nudes of the late six- 
ties are of “a strange, nightmarish eroticism”; those of the mid- 
seventies are “more idyllic, emotionally neutral” (had Reff 
looked carefully at the pencil drawing and the watercolor for 
Three Bathers of ca. 1876 and other examples of the seventies, he 
might have concluded differently); the Bathers of the late 
eighties project an air of “tense, repressed sexuality’; and so on 
until the final decade, when Cézanne imposed a constraining 
form on his sensual feelings. In an obviously forced effort to 
prove this evolutionary line, Reff attached the Bathers in 
Philadelphia to a bather composition of 30 years earlier, where a 
fisherman is posed on the opposite bank (the fisherman’s rod 
symbolizing sexual excitation, of course). Ref refers to “a 
fisherman” on the opposite riverbank in the Philadelphia pic- 
ture. Actually there are two men there, and if they are fishermen, 
are we to assume some sexual significance in that neither has a rod? 


Cespite these problems the overall value of Reff’s chapter is 
higt. It abounds in precise information, and will stand for a very 
long time as a standard text on Cézanne’s final decade. But for 
insights into the pictures themselves, Lawrence Gowing’s essay 
is recommended to anyone who wants a lesson in how to look 


harc. Gowing also gives us the best explication of Cézanne’s late 


style as a foundation for early 20th-century art. 

Gowing sees Cézanne’s art after 1900 as different from the 
obje:t-based structures of earlier years. He argues against the 
general assumption that the tonal homogeneity of the late 
paintings is a throwback to Impressionism, while pointing out 
that the structure of color patches in the later pictures does not 
molc the form as color did in the eighties and early nineties, 
when Cézanne’s art had “a solid physique.” He writes that the 
structure of Cézanne’s last paintings is “a property of the jux- 
taposition of colors on a flat surface,” and proceeds to explicate 
this assertion beautifully. He wishes us to accept that it was ul- 
timazely Cézanne’s extraordinary visual intelligence that formed 
his paintings. 

Not enough has been said about this. The recognition of this 
qual:ty in Cézanne’s paintings, perhaps more than any other, 
stimulated a shift from dominantly intuitive to dominantly 
theoretical ways of thinking about the process of making art. 
Cézarine’s art had a special appeal to the more intellectual eye; 
unlike Impressionism, his style and subject matter could not be 
immediately appropriated by the senses. Lacking the customary 
illusion of distance as registered from the fixed position of an 
ideal spectator, the viewer was largely denied passive perception. 
As roted by André Mellerio back in 1896, the nature that 
Cézanne presented was according to a vision peculiar to himself. 
His art required thought, had to be seen as idea. For this reason, 
perheps, and before the abstractions in Cézanne’s style were 
grasped conceptually, he was looked upon as a model for the 
young Symbolists, who honored him highly and justified their 
effor-s by his. The early Cubists saw this, too, but also much 
more 


The role of Cézanne’s painting in the formulation of Cubism 
is thcroughly detailed in William Rubin’s chapter, ‘“Cézannisme 
and tne Beginnings of Cubism.” Rubin's craftmanship is superb, 
espec ally in strengthening the case for Braque’s primacy over 
Picasso in developing Cubism’s formal syntax from Cézanne’s 
stylis-ic premise. That Cubism proper was “invented” by Braque 
has keen concluded by others (Golding, Cooper, Leymarie). 
Where Rubin differs on this point is in rejecting Braque’s 
Cubism as an elaboration of something found in Picasso, par- 
ticularly in Les Demoiselles d'Avignon. 

Most scholars partially disengage the Demoiselles from 
Cubism; both Cooper and Gowing treat it as the starting point, 
but not yet Cubist. They cling to the notion of a purposive 
develc pment, however, from the Demoiselles to Braque’s Nude, 
to Braque’s proto-Cubist landscapes painted at L’Estaque in 
1907, and finally, to his early Cubist pictures of 1908. Within the 
sequence, Braque’s Nude has been problematical; most likely it 
was p-oblematical for Braque, too. Golding says it is indebted to 
the Demoiselles; Cooper, on the other hand, dissociates it from 
this source of influence and puts Braque more in debt to 
Picass>’s large nudes of 1906. Rubin goes further. He finds the 
color -ange of the Nude in pictures that Braque painted before 
contact with Picasso (Terrace at the Hotel Mistral, Landscape 
with Houses). He also notes that the schematic drawing of the 
face in this picture is similar to that in Braque’s etching, Standing 
Nude, and may have had more influence on the stylization of 
faces in the Demoiselles than African sculpture did. Following 
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Cooper, Rubin points to the influence of Matisse’s Blue Nude, 
the stimulus of Derain’s Bathers, and the continuing lessons of 
Cézanne. All of this is proposed in an effort to disengage 
Braque’s early development from Picasso’s and to affix it more 
firmly to Cézanne’s. 

Like Reff’s, Rubin’s method is teleological and proposes a too- 
exact fit between chronology and artistic development. Rubin 
assumes that the straight-line sequence of artists’ products dur- 
ing the 1905-09 period is indisputably the development towards 
Cubism. But is artistic progress a universal and exclusive con- 
comitant of chronology? 

Because history is a hindsighted discipline, art historians are 
prone to believe that art evolves toward something. It is not, 
however, that artistic activity has an internal developmental logic 
that sets goals in advance. Rather, the art historian knows the 
results and is unable to establish and analyze a sequence without 
seeing how it draws constantly nearer to a goal. It’s very difficult 
to substitute “development from” for “development toward” 
(the classic opposition to Darwin, as discussed by Thomas 
Kuhn). It’s even more difficult, and perhaps impossible, to close 
one’s mind to results and see only processes, to wander around in 
a maze (as the artist does in one way, knowing where he just was 
but not what lies ahead) and act as if one didn’t know the way 
out. 

I cannot set forth in detail the distortions of process that 
hindsighted teleologies cause, but it helps to recognize that the 
art historian’s bird's-eye view of the maze is not the artist's view 
while moving through it. The vexations with which the artist 
must deal to get from one picture or visual thought to the next 
are different from those of the historian. The art historian can 
hardly avoid determinism when observing the artist in motion 
toward a goal; the historian’s vexations are in tracing the full 
route when only a few intermittent steps are visible but the goal 
is known. Even if the historian rejects preordainment — if one 
acknowledges that Cubism need not have come about even 
though Braque’s pictures of 1907-08 pointed directly to it — 
priority of historical value is invariably given to works that ap- 
pear to have promoted the final style most effectively. Rubin 
can’t avoid determinism, because his effort is not only to 
demonstrate more completely Cézanne’s influence on Cubism, 
but also to prove that early Cubism would have come about if 
Picasso had never existed. 

In stripping away everything that doesn’t appear to have par- 
ticipated directly in the teleology of Cubism, Rubin both refines 
his thesis and exposes its vulnerabilities. For example, he writes 
that if Braque had never painted Houses and Trees (the picture 
that Vauxcelles characterized as one of petits cubes and that 
prompted at the term Cubism), he would nonetheless have in- 
vented Cubism at L’Estaque. Though art history might have 
benefited from a different name for the movement, the 
hypothetical dissociation of Braque’s picture from this develop- 
ment is terribly presumptuous. Braque himself singled out this 
painting and described the new process that he had employed in 
its construction: beginning with the deep plane, he advanced the 
forms bit by bit toward himself; he also stopped using frames 
that slope inward and substituted frames that advance the image 
toward the viewer. Kahnweiler, in Der Weg zum Kubismus, cited 
this as a feature of Cubism, but it is also an essential aspect of 
Cézanne’s art. 

Rubin says paradoxically that Braque’s Houses and Trees is 
the first fully achieved early Cubist picture. How, then, would 
Cubism have fared without it? Rubin perhaps believes that 
threshold pictures such as Houses and Trees are not as essential 
to progress toward Cubism as Braque’s most pivotal pictures, 
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which stand between Cézanne and Cubism. He focuses on a 
previously unpublished canvas, Landscape with Houses, which 
is marked by strong Cézannesque features, is “protocubist,” and 
dates a year earlier than Houses and Trees. The “immense ad- 
vance” and “the extraordinary historical importance” that Rubin 
finds in this picture are the more abstract rendering of Cézanne 
aspects, especially the “grasp of Cézanne’s passage of planes, 
precisely the means which ... would henceforth characterize 
Braque’s cubism and set it in advance of Picasso’s during the next 
eighteen months.” Because Rubin finds in Landscape with 
Houses a composition “conceived spatially as a simulacrum of 
bas-relief, which moves downward and outward toward the 
spectator,” he doesn’t need the later Houses and Trees to get 
from Cézanne to Cubism. But I am sure Braque did. I don’t see a 
unified movement from the back plane forward in Landscape 
with Houses but I do see it in Houses and Trees. The spatial con- 
struction of the former is not far removed from that of 
Landscape at La Ciotat, Braque’s Cézanne-inspired Fauve 
painting. Both have a low and narrow foreground and a dense 
and high middle ground. Unless the color in this picture, which I 
have seen only in black-and-white reproduction, does something 
that the lines and planes don’t do, the composition is not ready to 
generate Cubism. For that, the L’Estaque landscapes of 1908 are 
essential. Certainly Braque thought they were. 

Like most scholars, Rubin agrees that Braque’s third stay at 
L'Estaque in mid-1908 resulted in early Cubism. He assigns each 
canvas from these months a particular place in the sequence of 
stylistic events. With a new piece of evidence, he fixes the artist 
in the Midi in about mid-May, but he dismisses Braque’s state- 
ment as to which was the first canvas he painted there. Braque 
recalled that it was Houses and Trees, but Rubin says, “It is not 
possible that Houses and Trees precedes the paintings I assigned 
to May and June.” Rubin presupposes that Braque set in motion 
a pattern of stylistic change motivated solely from within the 
style itself. That the process may have been complex enough to 
call upon and receive stimulation from other things than an im- 
mediately preceding painting is not questioned. Nor, for that 
matter, is Braque credited with more than having performed a set 
of mechanical operations that propelled his style toward Cubism 
proper. 

If Braque recalled correctly that Houses and Trees was the first 
picture he painted during this four-month stay at L’Estaque, 
rather than the culmination of his progress, as Rubin says it was, 
the sequence would reverse, but not necessarily altogether. 
Putting Houses and Trees at the beginning of the order would fit 
more reasonably with Braque’s description of his new working 
method, that is, starting with the background plane and advanc- 
ing the imagery bit by bit toward himself. I suggest that this 
process is most evident in Houses and Trees, and that building 
the imagery forward occurred in a sketch phase of lines and of 
broad, relatively undifferentiated areas, before the canvas was 
worked to completion. In the Masurel oil sketch, where three 
large overlapped masses are represented in front of the deeper 
plane, the foremost mass transparently overlaps the lower por- 
tion of the tree trunks. In the larger and more richly painted ver- 
sion, Houses and Trees, the progression is relentless in its course 
from the deep plane to the lower right corner. Rather than call 
this canvas a culminating work, I suggest it started the sequence, 
if only because it has the aspect of an applied conceptual process, 
that is, it is more mechanically executed than Trees and Viaduct, 
and seems to embody a preconceived notion about constructing a 
picture. I would hypothesize that Braque worked his way out of 
this canvas, rather than into it. Moreover, if a straight-line 
development is assumed, it would be easier to justify continuity 


from Trees and Viaduct or Road at L'Estaque than from Houses 
and Trees to such pictures of 1909 as Harbor in Normandy. This 
opinion is no less hypothetical than Rubin’s, but it is also no less 
plausible. 

Rubin’s case for Braque’s independence from Picasso, and for 
Cézanne’s influence on Cubism, suffers from being put too 
strongly. The differences between Braque’s Landscape with 
Houses and Cézanne’s Bend in Road at Montgeroult are enor- 
mous. Yet a comparison of these works, Rubin writes, 
“demonstrates that Braque arrived at cubism by a direct ex- 
trapolation of the means of Cézanne, by accepting Cézanne’s 
conceptions integrally and expanding their limits.” In what ways 
were Cézanne’s conceptions limited? Dare we-say, as Brion- 
Guerry says, that Cézanne “‘refused to take the next step,” that if 
he had not limited himself to the finite object, he would have 
become a Cubist? This is where teleology brings us, to the absurd 
conclusion that because of his limitations, Cézanne couldn't ren- 
der his Woman with Coffeepot in the way that Picasso rendered 
the Tate Gallery Seated Nude. 

Certainly Braque owed a special debt to Cézanne. But Braque 
is at his weakest when he “extrapolates Cézanne’s conceptions 
integrally,” as in Landscape with Houses and the Viaduct in the 
Laurens Collection. His best pictures are solutions to problems 
he posed for himself, not solutions toward which Cézanne’s art 
supposedly aimed. Although it is useful at times to distinguish 
between historically important and artistically important works 
of art, it is paradoxical to assume that artistically important 
works can be less important than the historically important ones. 
Art history and its essential chronologies are overrated as a way 
of understanding art. Art is not a sequence of solutions to some 
paradigmatic problem that dangles already intact in the future. 
Artistic goals are formed and transformed in the course of the ar- 
tistic process. The cumulative nature of that process makes an 
artist’s development seem logical in retrospect because each suc- 
cessive work builds on previous work and contains some 
qualities of the latter. It need not contain all aspects of an earlier 
stage, however, nor can it be said that a “solution” is invariably 
recognized by the artist the moment it appears. 

In some cases, the significance may remain to be recognized by 
the historian, if it applies to some other artist’s work or to a sub- 
sequent artist or style. (In this way “understanding” enters into a 
historical process, that is, has its own history.) What emerged as 
Cubism was not so much that toward which Cézanne pointed, as 
it was that which remained stable in Braque’s style while un- 
dergoing change in response to experiences that established cer- 
tain relationships with it. The experiences included Cézanne, but 
also much more. Braque had a profound respect for Cézanne’s 
art, and for his person, with whom he sensed an affinity of 
character. Although Cézanne’s innovations affected Braque, 
they did not determine the whole of his style; rather, they 
prepared him to stress certain qualities of his own painting over 
others which he more or less dropped. The artistic, personal, and 
social conditions for Braque were very different from those for 
Cézanne. What he understood in Cézanne’s art was conditioned 
by what he understood in his own. 


I have not touched upon Douglas Druick’s very fine essay, 
“Cézanne Lithographs,” in part because I don’t believe that art 
dealer Vollard’s commercialization of original prints by contem- 
porary artists produced anything of specific value to Cézanne’s 
art, and so I find the essay seems out of place here. Druick tries 
hard to fit Cézanne’s three lithographs into the late oeuvre on 
some basis other than date, but he succeeds solely in convincing 
me further that Vollard was not only a perspicacious salesman, 


but a persuasive contractor as well. Are we to admire Vollard for 
pressing into service an artist like Cézanne, whose working 
process was thoroughly unlike that needed for lithography? 
Druick is objective about this. Commendably, he resists making 
more out of Cézanne’s lithographs than they merit. He admits to 
the stylistic compromises chat Cézanne was obliged to make, the 

- repression of the practiced spontaneity of hand, the problems en- 
countered in adjusting to an abbreviated and unfamiliar technical 
process. 

The print of the Large Bathers (1896-98) derives from an oil 
painting that Cézanne exhibited some twenty years earlier. 
Although the drawing on transfer paper, which Cézanne handed 
over to Vollard, has graphic characteristics of the late nineties, 
both it and the print only echo the highly praised earlier 
painting. The structure, naturally, belongs to the mid-seventies; 
it is not in Cézanne’s favor that the painting should be ren- 
derable in a later style, as if the composition was historically por- 
table and Cézanne’s later quality of line and distribution of color 
value and tone were independent of the structure. In certain later 
paintings in which one finds pictorial elements or substructures 
carried forward from earlier work, these elements are invariably 
transposed into the new mode. 

The second print, the Small Bathers, is stylistically consistent 
with the paintings of male Bathers of the later years, but it, too, is 
a minor product. Even the keystone print, when compared with 
Cézanne’s drawings of the time, seems graphically impaired. The 
overall impression lacks suppleness and ease; the brushwork on 
the maquette is impeded in movement and generally atypical. 
Adding color to a composition that was already complete in line 
was inconsistent with Cézanne’s method, which involved alter- 
nate moments of drawing and painting. Surely this break with 
personal custom was as inhibiting as a lack of familiarity with 
lithography. 


Finally, John Rewald’s catalogue. If the forthcoming new edi- 
tion of Lionello Venturi’s catalogue raisonné, which Rewald is 
thoroughly revising, comes up to the level of the entries for The 
Late Work, Cézanne studies will be enormously boosted. Many 
of Rewald’s entries have the fullness of short articles; most of 
them are richly detailed. I am reminded, once again, of the great 
debt the history of later 19th-century art owes to Rewald. 
Though theories come and go, and historiography changes over 
time, the factual anatomy of art history remains fairly constant, 
though amended by corrections and augmented by new facts. It 
is to the work of practitioners such as Rewald that all students 
must invariably turn. 


WAYNE ANDERSEN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


CHRISTIAN F. MURCK, ed., Artists and Traditions: Uses of the 
Past in Chinese Culture, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1976. Pp. 230; 34 ills. $37.50 


In the spring of 1969 a colloquium on “Artists and Traditions” 
was held at the Princeton University Art Museum in connection 
with the opening of “In Pursuit of Antiquity,” an exhibition of 
paintings from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Morse that 
focused on the art of the Orthodox master, Wang Hui (1632- 
1717). The symposium was an event that attracted a general 
audience as well as the Chinese art world. With some revisions 
and additions, most of the talks given on this occasion were 
published in the present volume. 
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A symposium, like a Chinese banquet, is a party with friends 
where cultivated skills and general learning are appropriately 
displayed, and the talks presented cover a wide variety of topics, 
ranging as it were in proper Chinese order from nuts to soup. 
Nevertheless, the central focus is unequivocally stated in the title 
of the resulting publication: Artists and Traditions. As it 
suggests, the perspective on the past was a long one for Wang 
Hui in the late 17th century. From the vantage point of the 
orthodox tradition established by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636), 
Wang could trace his lineage back through the Ming, Yiian, and 
Sung dynasties to the “Southern” landscape style of the 10th- 
century painter Tung Yüan, and ultimately to the “broken-ink” 
illustrations of the T’ang poet Wang Wei (701-761). The highest 
accolade that an Orthodox artist like Wang Shih-min (1592- 
1680) could bestow on his pupil, Wang Hui, was to stress the 
faithful copying of past styles: “There is not one of the famous 
masters of T’ang, Sung, or Yiian whom he doesn’t imitate; ... 
when he imitates a certain master, he is completely that master, 
without mixing in a single brushstroke from someone else’s 
style. If he didn’t sign his pictures, even a connoisseur wouldn’t 
recognize them as his” (p. 179). How could Wang Hui feel com- 
fortable in taking up the burden of an allegedly thousand-year 
old tradition? And how could he then fulfill the expressed aims 
of Chinese artists and critics and create his own style? Are the 
Orthodox painters a prime example of Chinese art and culture? 
Or do they rather represent an “academic” sidetrack branching 
off a mainstream that was increasingly dominated by the modes 
of the Individualists? Could Orthodox attitudes be held in any 
other culture at any other time? These are some of the questions 
addressed in the essays in this volume. 

Thus, the final piece by Michael Sullivan indicates certain 
parallels between the Orthodox artists and English poets of the 
18th century, who also worked in a traditional culture un- 
leavened by the modern idea of progress. However, drawing on 
the essay on Ch’ing poetry by Yu-kung Kao and Tsu-lin Mei, he 
is forced to conclude that on the whole “the Chinese painter and 
poet are content to be orthodox and to work within narrow for- 
mal limits: the narrower the limit, the more significant is every 
nuance of expression and the greater the powers of discrimina- 
tion and taste demanded of, and developed in, viewer and 
reader” (p. 205). This type of art was the flower of the longest 
enduring historically-minded civilization in the world. The 
evidence presented in this volume may not change a commonly 
held opinion that later Chinese painting was an élitist pursuit, 
practiced for an in-group in reclusive garden settings. But it 
should illuminate something of the inner life of a culture that 
raised art to such a high level that it is comparable to Western 
music. And this volume certainly illustrates the infinite variety 
of styles adopted and transformed by the orthodox lineage and 
their closely allied opposition in what must be the longest span of 
creative continuity on record. 

The inner dynamism of the Chinese artistic tradition evolved 
from the aesthetics of poetry and music in the Six Dynasties 
period, from the 3rd to 6th centuries a.p. Man was thought to ex- 
press emotion in harmony with nature, and such lyrical ex- 
perience was transmittable only to those who could respond in 
kind. Past and present experience of nature provided models and 
justification for art. It was the mood of an art form or the attitude 
of its maker that stimulated the emulator. Thus any attempt to 
recover the past might be conceived of as a creative endeavor that 
could result in a true renaissance. From Sung times on, these 
aesthetics were articulated within the framework of Neo- 
Confucian philosophy, which produced the major thinkers, Chu 
Hsi (1130-1200) and Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529). Traditional 
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attitudes toward the past are explored in various areas of art and 
thought in the first section of the book: “The Past in Chinese 
Cultural History.” 

In the second essay, “Inner Experience;’ The Basis of 
Creativity,” Wei-ming Tu explains how learning in emulation of 
the ancients could generate self-realization. A key term in Neo- 
Confucian discourse is t'i, “the body,” or “to embody,” which in 
verbal compounds can indicate understanding: “To think with 
one’s whole being ... is a way of examining, tasting, com- 
prehending, understanding, confirming, and verifying the 
quality of one’s life” (p. 11). The Neo-Confucian process of self- 
cultivation starts from and ends with the mind: hsin, ‘’mind- 
heart” for philosophers and “heart-mind” for artists, is the 
source of both affective and cognitive understanding and the 
root of selfhood. A pre-Han Confucian like Mencius might 
stress that self-knowledge should lead outward toward an un- 
derstanding of Heaven. By Sung times, when Neo-Confucianism 
is influenced by Buddhist thought and by Ch’an Buddhism in 
particular, the focus is more inward, and the emphasis is on 
developing the mind. Yet, as Tu notes, self-cultivation in the 
Chinese tradition is not conceived of as a lonely experience, since 
it enables one to enter the “community of selfhood” with con- 
temporaries and earlier models. It is the mind of the sage that is 
emulated by internalizing his attitude rather than his actions; 
thus the process of transmitting is effectively creative, a self- 
realization that consists in “transforming one’s concrete being” 
(p. 14). Just as mind and heart are inseparably mingled in the 
term hsin, so learning, the focal point of Confucian teachings, is 
described as a total experience quite close to Buddhist meditation. 
Thus it can appropriately serve as a paradigm for artistic creation 
within the Chinese tradition. 

Why this is so is explained in broader terms in the introduc- 
tory essay on the “unitary” character of Chinese thought in 
various areas by F. W. Mote: “The Arts and the ‘Theorizing 
Mode’ of the Civilization.” He clearly indicates the social basis 
for this phenomenon: “More than in any other mature civiliza- 
tion, perhaps, traditional Chinese civilization was one in which 
the artists — poets, writers, calligraphers, and painters — were 
one group with the élite of government and society, with the élite 
ini the world of affairs, both as producers and as audience” (p. 5). 
(Concrete evidence of this is given in Jonathan Spence’s piece in 
the volume on Wang Hui’s historical milieu.) The result was that 
much the same critical terminology was applied to all the arts, 
and similar values were stressed not in the arts alone but in all 
social and philosophical thought. Furthermore, throughout 
Chinese history the mode of theorizing remained essentially the 
same for art and for experience. Even though the arts were accept- 
ed somehow on aesthetic grounds before the T’ang period, as 
vehicles of self-cultivation they continued to be considered 
routes to the Tao, or Way, of Chinese religious and ethical tradi- 
tions. In other words, Mote would claim that in the mainstream 
of theoretical literature art was not seen as separate from life, and 
all types of critical vocabularies were parallel or practically in- 
terchangeable. A generalization of this kind is, of course, dif- 
ficult to apply in all specific instances, and more limited concerns 
with technique in later art criticism or poetics inevitably come to 
mind. For example, in the third essay, “Tradition and Creativity 
in Early Ch’ing Poetics,” James J. Y. Liu is careful to divide the 
orthodox theorists into the Moralists, who continue to stress 
Confucian didacticism, and the Technicians, who focus on 
literary form alone. It is true that overlappings between these 
positions occur as standards merge with styles; nevertheless such 
distinctions can and should be made. Recently the criticism of 
the Ming poet, Li Tung-yang (1447-1516), has been compared by 


Pauline Yii to that of modern formalists and structuralists. She 
does suggest, however, that in China any approximation to art 
for art's sake must take place somewhere under the umbrella of 
the past. 

The remainder of F. W. Mote’s essay deals with the past, both 
an “inexorable” and a “liberating” presence for the artist, and 
the only source of justification in Mote’s opinion. Why was it 
that for the Chinese ‘’all the cultural forms ... assigned value 
were ‘antique’ (ku) (p. 4)? A significant fact that Mote has 
stressed elsewhere is that the early Chinese had no creation myth 
of any importance; the cosmos was self-generating without a 
creator-god or ultimate cause. Hence the traditional role of man 
was to form a trinity with Heaven and Earth, emulating and 
maintaining the harmonious workings of the universe. Here, un- 
derlining the rational aspect of Chinese thought, Mote states that 
in the developed tradition there was no higher source of 
authority than the human mind or the norms of civilization that 
it had created. Thus the only check to eccentric individualism 
was the weight of a sanctified past. From an insider’s point of 
view, reverence for ancient modes could provide moral support 
for present endeavors. (One might remember that even Con- 
fucius, who merely claimed to be a transmitter of tradition, also 
said that after a lifetime of learning he could finally follow his 
own heart.) What was true in life was so in art as well: the correct 
was in the past and provided a guiding light for the present con- 
cerns of artist and critic. Hence “the greater the aesthetic and 
technical achievement, the more the creative individual was 
thought to be in command of the past, or under the command of 
the past — for they were the same thing” (p. 7). Ultimately, fu- 
ku, “recovering the past,” was an approach to culture on all 
levels, and should not be limited to the question of artistic style. 

On this holistic plane, Mote’s essay clearly presents the basic 
mode of Chinese thought, and explains its essential prop, the 
reverence for antiquity. There is no doubt that this description 
fits the orthodox world view of Wang Hui in the late 17th 
century, and stems directly from the Sung Neo-Confucian tradi- 
tion. But is not such a perspective, with its rational orientation 
and its obsession with the past, a relatively late phenomenon? 
Are all writings on painting consistently formulated in the 
“unitary theorizing mode” of an élite that looks to the past for 
precedents? For example, the two pre-T’ang texts by Tsung Ping 
(375-443) and Wang Wei (415-443) that Mote points to as 
treating justification and focusing on antiquity are actually quite 
dissimilar (see p. 7, n. 2). The latter, despite its corrupt state 
(which no doubt kept it out of the Hua-lun ts’ung-k'an), does in- 
deed seem to fit Mote’s model by dealing with art as an aesthetic 
concern and by hypothesizing earlier landscapists. The former, 
which must be understood in the religious context of “landscape 
Buddhism,” values art only as the means to an end, a mystical 
experience of nature close to that of the Sage or Buddha. (The in- 
fluence of religious thought on later Chinese philosophy is not 
acknowledged in Mote’s formulation. (Again, on a specific level, 
the approach to painting differs considerably, depending on 
whether an ancient is taken as a religious or ethical guide, or sim- 
ply as a master of technique. 

A position that counters Mote’s generalization is taken by 
Alexander C. Soper in the fourth essay, “The Relationship of 
Early Chinese Painting to Its Own Past.” He presents textual 
evidence of the relatively slow development of painting as a fine 
art in comparison with poetry and calligraphy, in which the ideal 
standards of excellence had been defined by T’ang times. Focus- 
ing on differences in the grading and classifying of early 
calligraphers in contrast to artists, and on the use of the term ku, 
alone or in combination, for blame or praise, Soper concludes 


that the past did not weigh too heavily on painters and art critics 
until around 1100. Through the 11th century, despite some ac- 
claim of ancient eminences and some criticism of contemporary 
efforts, the early connoisseurs and biographers exhibit a 
pleasingly modern sense of progress or limited linear develop- 
ment in specific genres. The implications of this article are that it 
is not until painting becomes a scholarly art in the hands of Su 
Shih (1037-1101) and his friends, and not until it officially 
receives the status of a fine art on a level with calligraphy at the 
court of Hui-tsung (r. 1101-1126), that scholar-artists or 
academicians have access to great collections of painting and a 
concern for tradition becomes evident in critical evaluations. 
Even so, nature was still the ultimate model in the training of 
court painters at Hui-tsung’s short-lived academy, where the 
calligraphers learned as usual by copying. Only around 1300, 
when studies after past artists became common in the circle of 
Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322), was it established that to be “an- 
tique” was to be good. 

Soper’s timetable for the evolution of literati art and theory is 
supported by certain essays in the second part, “Modes of 
Archaism in the Past.” In “Li Kung-lin’s Use of Past Styles,” 
Richard Barnhart discusses the chief figure painter in Su Shih’s 
circle, whose painting in outlines was inspired by the sketches of 
earlier muralists. As in a previous article, Barnhart proposes that 
around 1100 artists began to work in several modes in a manner 
analogous to calligraphers, who routinely mastered separate 
writing styles. Like a historian of calligraphy, he studies copies as 
well as likely originals to define Li’s stylistic range, and presents 
details of similar figures done in distinct brush manners. Since 
three illustrations are placed side by side, this test of con- 
noisseurship is instantly accessible to readers who may or may 
not see them as variations of “the same morphological type” (pp. 
62-63). The essay also contains a useful summary of different 
earlier traditions. When Ku K’ai-chih’s line is characterized as 
“silken thread,” one might note that this derives from a 14th- 
century critique by T'ang Hou that Ku’s painting is like “the 
spring silkworm emitting silken thread,” here a metaphor for 
naturalness. It was the simplicity of Ku’s style that was ap- 
preciated in Su Shih’s circle and approximated by Li’s outlining. 
Simplicity and naturalness, values with a Taoist flavor, were 
comprehended in Chao Meng-fu’s more general critical term, 
ku-i, the “sense of antiquity.” The following piece, a study of 
“The Uses of the Past in Yiian Landscape Painting by Chu-tsing 
Li,” focuses on Chao’s revival of earlier traditions and their im- 
pact on the expressive art of later 14th-century landscapists. 
Self-conscious ‘‘primitivism,” or fu-ku as “return to the 
archaic,” is covered in landscape and figure painting in Wen 
Fong’s ‘’Archaism as a ‘Primitive’ Style.” As John Hay has 
recently pointed out, the decorative “blue and green” style had 
Taoist associations that might make it attractive for a later es- 
capist like Ch’en Hung-shou (1598-1652). Religious attitudes as 
well as stylistic concerns separate his aloof art from the visionary 
images of the Ch’an monk Kuan-hsiu (832-912), which evoke 
the essence of antiquity in nature. 

The heading of the third section, “Orthodoxy and In- 
dividualism,” highlights the main stylistic polarities of 17th- 
century painting, and of later Chinese culture in general. If these 
were to be personified for art, one would think in terms of Wang 
Hui and Tao-chi (1641-ca. 1710) respectively. One problem for 
Western students is to assess the amount of independence in 
works of the so-called Individualists. Christian Murck’s in- 
troduction cleverly presents the leader of the opposition, Tao- 
chi, at his most reverential in his unique recreation of the spirit if 
not the forms of a leading Yiian master, Ni Tsan (1301-1374). In 
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general, composition and brushwork are more predictable and 
limited in the Orthodox branch than in the Individualist camp, 
and art is based more on art than nature. For a compact treatment 
of the Orthodox line-up from Tung Ch'i-ch'ang to the last 
innovator, Wang Yiian-ch’i (1642-1715), one can turn to James 
Cahill’s essay on “The Orthodox Movement in Early Ch'ing 
Painting.” Selected quotations focus on Tung’s “Southern 
School,” the lineage of the great 14th-century landscapists, and 
what this meant in practice is summarized concisely, Cahill 
makes it quite clear that despite Tung’s statement that one 
should look to Sung landscape for composition and to Yiian for 
brushwork, he was indebted to the Yüan masters both for his 
knowledge of composite parts and dynamic effects and for his 
formal distortions and expressive line. For some idea of the op- 
tions that were available to his contemporaries, one can look at 
“The Style of Some Seventeenth-Century Chinese Paintings” by 
Harrie Vanderstappen. The erratic course of the minor painter 
Wang Chien-chang (act. ca. 1620-1650) dramatically illustrates 
various exaggerated manners that were current before Tung’s 
more cohesive mode was popularized by the four Wangs. 

As in history, Tung’s ‘‘true lineage” is no longer ascendant in 
the final section, “A Modern Perspective,” which centers on the 
Individualist heritage. In “The Orthodoxy of the Unorthodex,” 
Richard Edwards takes a long view by constrasting Tao-chi's 
unified space with the flat surfaces of Japanese ink painters or 
modern Cubists. In “Orthodoxy and Individualism in 
Twentieth-Century Chinese Art,” Michael Sullivan concentrates 
on the post-Liberation, pre-Cultural Revolution era from 1944 to 
1966, and links the polemics of modern criticism with the 
theorizing of the past. Tao-chi’s art can be squared with 
“Socialist Realism’ because it catches the essence — “The 
dragon’s claw in a cloud symbolizes the whole creature” (p. 292) 
— and correlates it with concrete reality, or because it synthesizes 
nature and the artist’s feelings. Traditional brush conventions 
are still usable if matched by a painter’s observations, and this 
empirical test is not hard to pass, since as we know nature often 
resembles art. Thus in the “unitary civilization” of the People’s 
Republic where all action must by credo be engagé, a successful 
landscapist like Li K’o-jan, who makes use of the old to establish 
the new, can be labeled orthodox. The contemporary in- 
dividualists, those apart from the confines of official life, were 
identified by Sullivan in 1969 as painters seeking their way out- 
side the borders of China. 

On a different level of complexity and learning is Wai-kem 
Ho's piece, in the third section, on “Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s New 
Orthodoxy and the Southern School Theory,” which views 
Tung’s thought in the broader context of orthodox Ming poetics 
and unorthodox Neo-Confucian philosophy. He is said to avoid 
the subjective-objective polarities of the former by adopting the 
idealistic stance of the latter: “As there was no form before we 
see it, it followed that form would emerge only in the way that 
we see it” (p. 123). Current literary practices may have led Tung 
to aim for a “middle course” between rules and transformations 
and to link expressiveness to artistic technique, as in his use of 
the compositional term shih, “momentum.” Despite its interest 
and breadth, this piece has certain failings. The preliminary dis- 
cussion of the Southern and Northern Schools of painting is cer- 
tainly not for the uninitiated and does not really clarify the cen- 
tral issue. One may doubt that a complex of social, historical, and 
religious forces was foremost in Tung’s mind when he placed the 
T'ang poet Wang Wei at the head of the Southern Schoo: 
Wang's star had been rising since his reevaluation in Su Shih’s 
circle. Why elaborate on this point when, as noted, Tung “made 
it amply clear that in his theory the geographical origin of the art- 
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Letters About Reviews 


Ajanta 

I should like to respond to Joanna Williams’s review of my book, 
Ajamfa: Its Place in Buddhist Art (Art Bulletin, March, 1980, 
177-180), by (1) outlining the intent of the book vis 4 vis 
Wiliams’s comments, (2) pointing out the most significant mis- 
conceptions engendered by her review, and (3) commenting on 
her -emarks about the organization and production of the book. 

(1) Previous attempts to unravel the chronology of Ajanta 
have been limited to stylistic analysis. We do not, however, have 
a bracketed set of dates within which we can gauge the direction 
of the stylistic progression. It seemed to me that by looking at 
Ajanja as a Buddhist site, which it is, and attempting to sort the 
style and plans of the caves in relation to (a) the history of the 
region, (b) the development of Buddhism, and (c) other Buddhist 
sites, new light might be shed on the order of development of 
Ajanta. The results are startling. They impact upon previous 
hypotheses regarding the chronological development of Ajanta, 
and by extension upon the chronological order of other sites 
postulated upon favored assumptions regarding the stylistic 
evolation at Ajanta. Williams applauds my redating of Ajanta 
16, Dut stops there. Her basic criticism is of my method: in 
part cular, the sorting of the development of style and ‘’architec- 
tura ” plans in relation to the evolution of Buddhist doctrine. 

(2) Keys to the analysis and proposed ordering of Ajanta are 
the historical and religious terminology of the inscription outside 
cave 16. Williams’s comments focus on my discussion of the 
critical word, triratna (three jewels), which she refers to as a 
“cliché in early Buddhism referring to the Buddha, his doctrine, 
and the Buddhist community, which had nothing to do with the 
concept of the Buddha himself.” Her definition is accurate, but 
her statement that the term is a cliché or has nothing to do with 
the concept of the Buddha is erroneous and misleading. The term 
does not appear in comparable inscriptions, and with the 
devdopment of the Mahayana the importance of each of the 
jewels in relation to one another changed: among the three, the 
Buddha came to be regarded as the only ultimate refuge and the 
source from which the law and the community flowed. This con- 
cept. known as the “Germ of the Three Jewels,” is basic to the 
trik@ya or three-body doctrine upon which the Mahayana is 
based. Cave 16 is dedicated to the three jewels. Its shrine image 
and the plan of its shrine are also unique. By dismissing the 
significance of triratna in the inscription, Williams also dismisses 
the possibility that the development of the trikäya doctrine — or 
to ptt it another way, the development of the Mahayana — could 
have influenced the appearance of the Buddha image or the plan 
of tke cave. 

In her comments on my discussion of the simplification of the 
Budcha image as a possible concomitant of the increased impor- 
tance of the Buddha principle in the Mahayana, Williams asks: 
“Might not-an aesthetic urge also play a role ... and images also 
shap2 the way the Buddha was conceived?” The answer is “yes.” 
Ther is, however, an important distinction to be made between 
aestketic variants on a visual theme, and a stylistic change that is 
accompanied by a shift in the visual and doctrinal importance of 
that subject in relation to others. 

Williams also implies that my discussion of the stylistic 
deve opment of the Buddha image is limited to the progression at 
Sarnath and Mathura. Here I can only refer the reader to my dis- 
cussion of the Ajanta image, and its relationship to narrative and 
cult mages at nine different sites (pp. 84-100). 


In chapter 1v, I discuss the decline in the narrative tradition 
that parallels the simplification and proliferation of the Buddha 
image. Williams wonders if this observation is not based upon 
too limited a body of evidence and suggests that in the 5th cen- 
tury “the narrative impulse is not consistently in the decline. ...” 
Where in Indian Buddhist art is there contrary evidence? Iconic 
forms played against richly decorated surfaces and/or flexed 
secondary figures may evoke the narrative idiom but do not tell a 
story. 

(3) Williams criticizes the University of California Press for 
publishing a book that “is not quite that,” and suggests that 
many of the ideas would be more at home as articles. This seems 
to contradict her earlier statement that “although iconogrephy 
and style are subjects of two separate chapters, the discussiôn 
understandably weaves between the two.” 

As to Williams’s remarks regarding the production of the 
book, I only want to point out that each photograph was intend- 
ed to illustrate a point. Ajanfa: Its Place in Buddhist Art was not 
meant to compete with the many beautiful books on Ajanta. To 
my mind, the University of California Press is to be commended 
for publishing a book with 104 black and white plates, 3 text 
figures, 2 maps, and 7 plans that could be sold for $14.75. 

SHEILA L. WEINER 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Reply 
The following points in Dr. Weiner’s interesting letter seem to 
me to require response: 

(1) Although the terms triratna and trikäya are sometimes 
linked, this is more often not the case, even in late Buddhist 
literature. For example, the pilgrim Hsiian-tsang in the 7th cen- 
tury used triratna indiscriminately for establishments both of the 
Mahayana and of the most conservative Hinayäna (for which a 
connection with the trikäya is impossible). Thus to' argue from 
the term triratna that the inscription of Cave 16 at Ajanta, 
otherwise devoid of specific doctrinal content, embodies 
Yogacara ideas is circular reasoning. 

(2) By describing the book as constructing a single linear 
sequence from developments at Mathura and at Sarnath, I had 
not meant to imply that only these two schools were considered. 
To my mind, the problem is even worse if nine different, widely 
scattered sites are brought into a single linear sequence. 

(3) Dr. Weiner asks where in Indian Buddhist art there is 
evidence that the narrative impulse was not consistently on the 
decline in the 5th century. The Sarnath reliefs, I would answer, 
wondering also whether the question ought to be restricted to 
Buddhist art. 

JOANNA WILLIAMS 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


Corrections: Giotto, Early Titian 


In Robert Rough’s “Enrico Scrovegni...,’” March, 1980, p. 25, 
line 2, the Feast of the Annunciation is on March 25. 


In Creighton E. Gilbert's “Some Findings on Early Titian,” 
March, 1980, p. 41, col. 1, 4th line from end should read not “To 
guess why he did does not seem possible” but “To guess why he 
did not does not seem possible.” P. 47, col. 2, line 9 should read 
not “does seem” but “does not seem.” P. 61, col. 1, next to last 
line should read not “to Parma” but “to Ferrara.” A second book 
by Valcanover should be added to the Bibliography, p. 75: 
L’Opera completa di Tiziano, intro. C. Cagli, Milan, 1969. 
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Metrics and Geometry of Romanesque and Gothic St. Benigne, Dijon 


Sergio Luis Sanabria 


Et datus est mihi calamus similis virgae, et dictum est mihi: Surge 
et metire templum Dei et altare ... 
Apocalypse x1, 1. 


Apart from their intrinsic interest, the design strategies 
adopted by medieval master masons and their patrons 
reveal much about a substratum of medieval thinking that 
is not available from philosophic or literary sources alone. 
So far, knowledge of medieval design methodology has 
been derived especially from the few extant writings, ex- 
pertises, and drawings of master masons.? Since the 
relationship between the designers and the builders was 
far more intimate under the medieval shop organization 
than in later times after the birth of the Albertian scholar- 
architect, there is an alternative approach to the study of 
design strategies that is based on the exhaustive and ac- 
curate measurement of the buildings themselves. Precise 
and comprehensive surveys give unparalleled access to the 
material remains of the decision-making process. 

An advantage of design methodology studies based on 
writings and drawings of master masons is that they can 
be relatively unambiguous, since the geometric construc- 


1 The following paper summarizes discoveries resulting from extensive 
architectural measurements of the church of St. Bénigne in Dijon that I 
undertook during the summer of 1977 and fall of 1978 as part of an 
archaeological project under the direction of Professor Carolyn Malone, 
for whose support I am grateful. 


2 The literature on medieval design methodology is very extensive. A 
good, although dated, introduction can be found in Paul Frankl, The 
Gothic, Literary Sources and Interpretations Through Eight Centuries, 
Princeton, 1960. The earliest drawings available date from the 13th cen- 
tury, and are discussed in H. R. Hahnloser, Villard d'Honnecourt, and 
ed., Vienna, 1972; R. Branner, “Drawings from a 13th Century 
Architect's Shop: the Reims Palimpsest,’’ Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, xvu, 4, 1958, 9-21; idem, "Villard d'Honne- 
court, Reims and the Origin of Architectural Drawing,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, vi® sér., Lx1, 1963, 129-146; Stephen Murray, “The Gothic 
Facade Drawings in the Reims Palimpsest,’’ Gesta, xvii, 2, 1978, 51-55. 
A good bibliographic collection on this earlier material can be gathered 
from the footnotes in Peter Ferguson, “Notes on Two Cistercian 
Engraved Designs,” Speculum, tiv, 1, 1979, 1-17. Primary sources for 
later material include Hans Koepf, Die Gotische Planrisse der Wiener 
Sammlungen, Vienna, 1969; Lon Shelby, Gothic Design Techniques, 
Carbondale, LIL, 1977, with a selective bibliography; François Bucher, 
Architector, the Lodge Books and Sketchbooks of Medieval Architects, 1, 
New York, 1979, with a fine bibliography; and José Camôn, ed., 
Compendio de arquitectura de Simôn Garcia, Salamanca, 1941. Useful 
commentaries overlooked in some of the bibliographies listed above in- 
clude George Kubler, “A Late Gothic Computation of Rib Vault 


tions are explicitly superimposed upon plans or elevations, 
and thus the intentionality of the schemes is never under 
question. Their main disadvantage is that they are limited 
to German and Spanish examples and one Italian late 
Gothic work. High Gothic, early Gothic, or Romanesque 
methodologies can be extracted only from the buildings 
themselves. This has frequently been attempted before, but 
inaccurate measurements and strong a priori opinions 
have often rendered the results rather questionable.? It is 
fairly easy to impose approximate geometric constructions 
upon rough plans, but it is not possible to verify the 
accuracy of such inventions unless they can be shown to 
correspond accurately and in highly specific ways with 
many measurements of the building itself. In this paper 
the plans, measurements, and design methods of two 
separate building campaigns in the church of St. Bénigne 
in Dijon will be examined in some detail. 


I 
Previous studies of St. Bénigne have concentrated 
largely on attempts to reconstruct the original appearance 
of the church built by the famous reformer Abbot William 


Thrusts,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 1946, 135-148; François Bucher, 
“Medieval Architectural Design Methods 800-1360," Gesta, x1, 2, 1972, 
37-51; idem, "The Dresden Sketchbook of Vault Projection,” 
Proceedings of the 22nd International Congress of Art History of 1969, 
Budapest, 1972, 527-537; Werner Müller, “An Application of Generative 
Aesthetics to German Late Gothic Rib Vaulting,” Leonardo, x1, 2, 107- 
110. The Milan expertise of 1399 was studied in Paul Frankl, “The Secret 
of the Medieval Masons,” Art Bulletin, xxvix, 1, 1945, 46-61; and James 
Ackerman, “Ars Sine Scientia Nihil Est, Gothic Theory of Architecture 
at the Cathedral of Milan,” Art Bulletin, xxx1, 2, 1949, 84-111. The ex- 
pertise of Gerona of 1417 was partly transcribed and partly translated in 
George Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, and ed., 1869, 501-513. 


3 Many medieval buildings have been surveyed and geometric conclu- 
sions drawn from their dimensions. Three such studies can be mentioned 
quite arbitrarily: Camillo Boito, Il Duomo di Milano, Milan, 1889, 976, is 
a good 19th-century discussion with few and rather abstract measure- 
ments; Adolf Wangart, Das Münster zu Freiburg im Breisgau im 
Rechten Mass, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1972, is an ambitious but uncon- 
vincing attempt to explain an entire building with a single modular 
system; Crosby, 4-8, uses what appears to be the best survey of these 
three to draw unacceptable Ptolemaic analogies. Although accurate 
enough for their purposes, the measurements offered in these publica- 
tions suggest that only highly selective surveys were undertaken. This 
makes it difficult to test results with statistical tools or to expand the 
studies. An important model for all future surveys of historical buildings 
because of its very impressive thoroughness is John James, Chartres les 
constructeurs, Chartres, Ist fasc., 1977. 


of Volpiano between 1001 and 1018.4 The eleventh- 
century St. Bénigne, as one of the earliest known Lombard 
Romanesque churches in France, has been viewed as 
second in importance only to Cluny II in the early 
development of Romanesque architecture. The church, an 
important pilgrimage center, was part of a large Benedic- 
tine monastery devoted to the legendary apostle of 
Burgundy.5 

Abbot William’s building was a complex and highly 
developed example of a church with outer crypts with 
rotundas, whose direct formal genealogy extended back to 
Merovingian models.‘ The church consisted of a 
heterogeneously strung-out series of parts, a nave, a 
Rotunda, and an eastern projection. The nave was divided 
into a western and an eastern part: the western part, 
presumably the public entrance, was at an intermediate 
level which led by stairs up and down to the eastern half, 
containing a long T-shaped crypt below and a cruciform 
nave above.’ 

The Rotunda was open through its western colonnade 
to the hemicycles of crypt and nave (Figs. 1-3). It was 
three-storied, with three concentric and equidistant rings 
of eight, sixteen, and twenty-four columns respectively. 


4 Plancher, 1, 476-523, contains a careful description and a partial 
measurement of the Romanesque remnants, and includes five engrav- 
ings with views of the building. The visual record provided by Plancher 
is the essential counterpart to the descriptions in the 11th-century 
Chronicle of St. Bénigne. The most extensive study to date is Chomton. 
It is dated and does not attempt any comparative formal analysis of the 
building, at all, but contains the most complete collection of historical 
miscellanea, An unpublished doctoral dissertation at Radcliffe by Alice 
Sunderland Wethey is the basis of two articles on St. Bénigne, 1957, 12- 
15; and "The Legend of the Alternate System at Saint Bénigne of Dijon,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xvu, 3, 1958, 2-8. A 
summary statement of the principal conclusions of Sunderland Wethey’s 
dissertation can be found in Kenneth Conant, Carolingian and Roman- 
esque Architecture, 1959, 84-88. Martindale, 21-55, gives a complete and 
accurate transcription of the relevant passages of the Chronicle of St. 
Bénigne, and raises important questions and objections to the Sunderland 
Wethey-Conant reconstruction. Conant, 1965, 179-194, somewhat sum- 
marily dismisses Martindale’s objections, and reviews the assumptions 
underlying Sunderland Wethey's reconstruction. New restoration draw- 
ings are offered, differing slightly from the earlier ones published in 
1959. Schlink expands the discussion of 11th-century St. Bénigne to in- 
clude the monastic buildings, and attempts a synthesis of the state of the 
controversy. Complete bibliographies may be found here. Malone 
reports on the archaeological evidence and offers a closely reasoned 
reconstruction of the 11th-century church based on all the new informa- 
tion. For William of Volpiano, see Neithard Bulst, Untersuchungen zu 
den Klosterreformen Wilhelms von Dijon (962-1031) (Pariser Historische 
Studien, 11), Bonn, 1973. 


5 St. Benignus of Dijon was martyred in the 3rd century. The elaborate 
and erroneous legends about his life were created in the 6th century. 
Chomton, 1-44, gives a full description of the legends. The original 
research demythologizing Benignus is by Leon Marie Duchesne in Fastes 
Episcopaux de l'Ancienne Gaule, Paris, 1894, 1, 48f. For a brief English 
introduction see J. P. Kirsch, “St. Benignus,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 
New York, 1907, 2, 479. 


6 Jean Hubert, “Les Eglises a rotonde orientale,” Actes du Ille Congrès 
Internationale pour l'Étude du Haut Moyen Age, Lausanne, 1951. 
Although St. Bénigne is a very late and elaborate member of the group of 
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1 St. Benigne, crypt plan, from Plancher, 1, 458 


churches with outer crypts with rotundas, it is also an extremely im- 
portant early example of a new approach to architectural design. The 
spatial interconnection between the nave and the east end complex seems 
to be a part of the contemporary movement towards spatial consolidation 
and rationalization, and thus St. Bénigne is related to the new radiating 
chapel ambulatory of St. Martin in Tours. If compared with Carolingian 
outer and inner crypts, the hidden rooms (crypts) at St Bénigne 
clearly have been nearly eliminated. Only its chapel of St. Michael on 
the third story of the east end remained as an invisible room, and this was 
partly owing to its construction over an older building. Even the lower 
crypt was exposed, both through the axial stairs on the nave and the 
opening on the center of the Rotunda (Fig. 1). The complex variety of 
levels of the older buildings was simplified, and the spaces were made 
transparent by the transformation of walls into a forest of relatively thin 
columns allowing long vistas through deep penetrations of space. 


7 Chronicle of St. Benigne, Martindale transcription, 16, 97. Martindale's 
interpretation of levels was basically confirmed by excavations. 
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The center space enclosed by the innermost ring of 
columns was open on all levels, and there was an oculus 
in the ceiling vault, reminiscent of the Pantheon. The 
three levels of the Rotunda had separate dedications to 
John the Baptist and Saint Benigne at crypt level, Mary 
Mother of God at the second or nave level, and the Trinity 
at the upper levels Set axially beyond the Rotunda were 
rectangular eastern chapels, again three-storied, although 
their floor levels were higher than those of the Rotunda.? 
The dedications of the three superimposed chapels were to 
John the Baptist, Notre Dame, and Saint Michael. 

An elaborate description of the building giving 
numerous dimensions was written sometime after 1052 by 
an unknown monk, as a digression on a history of the 
lives of Abbots William and his successor Halinard.?° This 
manuscript, known as the Chronicle of St. Bénigne, now 
at the Bibliothèque Municipale in Dijon, Ms 591, has been 


. 


8 For the dedications of all altars in the 11th century see the Chronicle of 
St. Bénigne, and Collection de Bourgogne, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 
x1, fol. 83 and 171, transcribed in Chomton, 99f. For the dedications in 
the early 18th century, see Plancher. 


+ Plancher dates the two lower levels of the eastern chapel to the 6th cen- 
tury, in the belief that they were part of the original church constructed 
by the bishop Saint Gregory of Langres. Whether so early a date is 
correct can only be established by deep mortar analysis. However, the 
difference in floor levels, the differences in masonry techniques, and the 
very great and structurally unnecessary difference in wall thickness in- 
dicate that this is the earliest construction on the site, and in my opinion 
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2 St. Bénigne, 
longitudinal section 
of east end, from 
Plancher, 1, 499 


the basic source of all attempts at reconstruction of the 
church nave and towers." 

Sometime around 1100 a tower of William’s church 
collapsed, killing four monks and four servants.!? Martindale 
suggests that either at this time or at mid-century the 
square piers still extant on either side of the crypt hemicy- 
cle may have been built as a reinforcement for anew tower 
(Fig. 3). Additional construction was undertaken in the 
mid-twelfth century, including a narthex, whose portal is 
still partly extant (Fig. 4). In 1272 there was another tower 
collapse, which led to the razing of the eleventh-century 
transept and the construction of the present church with 
single aisles and apses-en-echelon.4 Construction began 
February 7, 1280. In 1287 the choir was completed, and 
was consecrated on April 27. Construction of the crossing, 
nave, west facade, and towers continued into the four- 
teenth century, and was completed under Abbot Othon de 


they confirm Plancher’s early dating. lam told I am alone in my opinion. 


10 Martindale, 23f. 
u Ibid., 47f. 


2 Annales Brèves of Dijon, Monumenta Germaniae Historica 5$, v. 37: 
Chomton, 143-44. It has been generally assumed that this was a crossing 
tower. From the newly available archaeological evidence Malone argues 
that there was no central tower in the jith-century building. A central 
tower may have been constructed in the 12th century. 


13 Martindale, 35f. 
u Chomton, 200f, is the only published history of the Gothic church. 
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Énegret, who ruled in 1310-1341. Although this Gothic 
church is fairly large, and was thus an important building 
commission in Dijon at the time, it is rather conservative 
and unimaginative (Fig. 5). This suggests the absence of 
an original architectural mind, and instead the presence of 
a follower, a mechanic who lacked artistic genius but was 
the competent head of a large and efficient building 
workshop. For this reason the measurements of the 
church can be used to illuminate aspects of medieval con- 
struction that must have been widely standardized at the 
time. 

The eastern apses of the old church, the Rotunda, and 
the eastern chapels were preserved in this reconstruction, 
but their previous visual openness to the nave was 
eliminated. It seems that the two upper levels of the 
Rotunda remained open to the dormitory and refectory 
building by passages on the northwest side. Remnants of a 
doorway from the south chapel of the Gothic church into 
the main level of the Rotunda are still visible on the ex- 
terior. This arrangement remained basically unmodified 
until the eighteenth century when it was recorded by Ur- 
bain Plancher (Figs. 1 and 2).15 

In 1792 the Rotunda together with the sacristy (the old 
Bauffremont chapel) on the south side of the nave was 
destroyed by order of the Directoire, which was at- 
tempting to clean and redecorate the Gothic monastic 
church to transfer the peripatetic Burgundian bishopric 
into it from the nearby church of St. Étienne (Fig. 6). Rem- 
nants of the vaults of the south transept of the crypt were 
discovered in 1843 by workers digging pits to install 
grounds for lightning rods. Work was soon begun under 
the direction of Henri Baudot on clearing and 
reconstructing the western remnants of the crypt, 
although the restorations were thought to be so radical 
that the Inspector General of the Monuments Historiques, 
Prosper Mérimée, had the work stopped. In 1858 work 
was resumed, combining the clearing and restoration of 
the crypt with the construction of the present sacristy over 
the Rotunda.'* As part of this restoration, a new entrance 
foyer to the crypt was constructed in the space occupied 
by the old south transept (Fig. 3). This foyer has been 
criticized by Martindale as a “fantastic niched entrance.” 
If the criticism is accepted as a positive description, the 
niches in question can be seen as rather clever and attrac- 
tive horizontal arch reinforcements to the foundation 
walls supporting the piers of the Gothic church, similar to 
retention walls analyzed by Reynaud in his contemporary 
Traité d'architecture.” | 


15 Plancher, 1, 476-523. Plan of crypt opposite p. 458. Two exterior views 
opposite p. 479. Plan of nave level opposite p. 489. Plan of upper level 
opposite p. 491. Longitudinal section opposite p. 499. 

16 Chomton, 335f. The 19th-century criticisms of the reconstruction are 
at least partially a reflection of disagreements between the three post- 
revolutionary claimants to control of the site: the local authorities, the 
church, and the central authorities in Paris. 


17 Martindale, 30. Léonce Reynaud, Traité d'architecture, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1860, 1, 188f, pl. m, fig. 2. 





4 St. Bénigne, site plan. Drawing by author 


a 


5 St. Bénigne and St. Philibert, 19th-century engraving by 
Joseph Durond 


H 

It is clear that the existing crypt is largely a product of 
the extensive and not always sensitive restoration of the 
nineteenth century. However, since this is what is left to 
us, we are obliged to extract as much useful information 
from it as possible. How accurate is the restoration? 

Chomton answers this question equivocally, complain- 
ing first about the excessive “rejuvenations in walls and 
columns to the venerable stigmata of time,” and af- 
terwards about how the restoration, unhappily, was but 
secondary to the main task of building the sacristy.18 Alice 
Sunderland Wethey commits herself more deeply to the 
view that the restoration is untrustworthy. She claims that 
a comparison of the plan of Plancher with that of Chomton 
shows that no column was left in its original location. 
Further, she believes that the diameter of the Rotunda was 
substantially enlarged.1° Martindale takes the most ex- 
treme position in this regard. He presents an elaborate list 


18 Chornton, 336, 337. 
Sunderland Wethey, 12. 
2 Martindale, 29-30. 
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6 Anonymous, destruction of the Rotunda in 1792, watercolor 
in sacristy of St. Bénigne, Dijon (photo: author) 


of restorations throughout, and concludes that excepting 
the south wall of the south transept all other walls “are too 
far restored to be archaeologically useful.’2 Schlink 
remains relatively neutral on this point, believing the 
nineteenth-century restorers respected the old wall lines 
while reconstructing the actual masonry in many places. 
He provides the most detailed history of the restoration to 
date, based on the nineteenth-century documents in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris.21 

Since Urbain Plancher undertook what appears to be a 
rather careful survey of the crypt before 1739, when its 
condition must have been nearly intact, Alice Sunderland 
Wethey based all her measurements for the determination 
of the eleventh-century foot on his engraved plans (Figs. 1 
and 2). Kenneth Conant agrees wholeheartedly with this 
decision, and describes Plancher’s engravings as “very 
precise and almost perfectly dependable.’”22 But the 
reliability of Plancher’s engravings can be easily tested 
against modern measurements. Even if it is argued, as 
Sunderland Wethey does, that the Rotunda has been 
enlarged since the eighteenth century, there are dimen- 
sions that have not changed. One instance is the distance 
between the Gothic choir foundation wall and the 
easternmost wall of the Chapel of John the Baptist. The 
Gothic wall obviously has not been moved, and as stated 
earlier, examination of the eastern chapel reveals that its 
eastern wall is original also. The distance from the Gothic 
foundation wall to the outside wall of the Baptist chapel is 
41.97 meters; the interior distance between these walls is 
40.71 meters (Fig. 7), In Plancher’s engraving these dis- 


2 Schlink, 27-33. 
» Sunderland Wethey, 12 and 14. Conant, 185. 
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7 St. Bénigne, dimension plan, detail. Author's drawing 


tances scale approximately 124.3 and 119.2 royal feet 
(pieds du roi) respectively. If the royal foot is equal to .324 
meters, Plancher’s dimensions are equivalent to 40.3 and 
38.6 meters respectively, which is a substantial error.2? 

Another dimension that has not changed since both ex- 
tant walls are original is the distance between the north 
wall of the north transept and the south wall of the south 
transept, that is, the transept length. In Plancher this 
scales to 73.4 royal feet, which equals approximately 23.8 
meters. The actual transept length measured at the east 
bay is 26.64 + .05 meters, again a substantial error.24 

It is easy to be deceived by the unusual internal con- 
sistency between the various dimensions in the three plans 
and longitudinal section published by Plancher. But there 
are two peculiarities that should have alerted Sunderland 
Wethey and Conant against overreliance on these plans. 
The first is that Plancher does give dimensions for the 
building in his text, and these do not agree at all with those 
scaled from his plans. I will return to these dimensions. 
The second is the perfect regularity and symmetry of the 
plans. It is exceedingly unlikely that any building erected 
in the eleventh century could exhibit a strict adherence to 
symmetry and regularity of all parts, owing both to the 
primitive mensuration devices then available and to the 
gross methods of construction. Even major Gothic 
churches of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries exhibit 
major deviations from strict axiality, parallelism of adjoin- 
ing rows of piers, uniform bay divisions, or radial align- 
ment of hemicycles.25 However, the difficulties involved 
in avoiding these irregularities in the construction of a 
building are no less than those involved in actually 
measuring them in order to produce an accurate plan of an 
existing structure, blemishes and all. In my experience 
there are no eighteenth-century or earlier architectural 
drawings that give reliable measurements, and only rarely 
can more modern drawings be fully trusted. Certainly 
Chomton’s drawings are perfectly symmetrical and rather 
inaccurate, although not so much as Plancher’s. In 
general, Plancher’s drawings are excellent in giving a 
general idea of the layout and arrangement of the entire 
early Romanesque east end. They cannot be used to obtain 
four-digit precision values of the eleventh-century foot as 
Sunderland Wethey has done. 

Returning to the existing crypt I ask again how accurate 
is the restoration. Granted that all walls have been at least 
repointed, and many have been totally resurfaced so that 


» For the pied du roi see Parsons, 625; and Sunderland Wethey, 13. An 
excellent general introduction to the literature on metrics is Eric Fernie, 
“Historical Metrology and Architectural History,” Art History, 1, 4, 
1978, 383-399. 


24 This is (and was in the 18th century) a difficult measurement to take, 
since there is no straight line access from one wall to the other. In my sur- 
vey this distance, as many other similar ones, was obtained indirectly by 
means of several theodolite settings. It is unlikely that Plancher had 
access to instruments precise enough to take this measurement exactly, 
although on page 484 he gives a value of approximately 80 feet (25.9 
meters) which is surprisingly accurate. Plancher must have obtained this 
value by measuring at the nave level. 
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the visual effect of the original masonry is lost, it still 
seems pertinent to inquire whether the original wall line 
was respected, especially close to the ground where all my 
measurements were taken. If, instead of relying on 
Plancher’s engravings, we use the measurements he gives 
in the text, there is rather good agreement with the modern 
dimensions. 

For example, on page 480, xiii, Plancher states that the 
inner perimeter of the Rotunda is approximately 180 feet 
and its diameter 55 feet. The perimeter of the Rotunda 
could not be measured directly because of the 22 engaged 
columns, and could not be a reliable dimension. A circle 
with a 180-foot perimeter would have a diameter of 
slightly less than 57.3 feet, which does not agree very 
closely with the given diameter. The diameter must be the 
more accurate measurement. Fifty-five royal feet equal 
17.8 meters, which is fairly close to the modern measure- 
ment of 18.065 + .015 meters for the diameter from inner 
wall to inner wall, or 17.6 + .1 meters column base to 
column base (Fig. 7). Conversely one could convert the 
modern diameters to 55.7 or 54.3 royal feet. 

Next, on the same page, Plancher gives somewhat dis- 
crepant dimensions of the inner ring of columns of the 
Rotunda. He states that its diameter is 16 feet (5.2 meters) 
but does not specify whether interior or exterior.26 He also 
gives the inner and outer perimeters as 56 feet (18.1 
meters) and 62 feet (20.1 meters) respectively. From these 
perimeters the inner and outer diameters can be computed 
to be 5.8 and 6.4 meters respectively. Clearly these values 
cannot be correct since they only allow a ring .3 meters 
wide between the two circles, whereas Plancher himself 
states that the columns are 5 feet in perimeter, or .52 
meters in diameter, a value acceptably close to the modern 
average. One could assume that the diameters reflect an 
even error, so that their average value, which is 6.1 meters, 
could stand for Plancher’s measurement of the diameter to 
the center of the columns. 

In the existing building, the values for the inner 
diameter measured to the column base vary from 5.33 to 
5.41 meters, with an average value of 5.37 meters (Fig. 7). 
The outer diameter, again measured to the column base, 
ranges from 6.66 to 6.75 meters, with an average value of 
6.70 meters. The average diameter to the center of the 
columns is 6.04 meters. The modern average diameter to 
the center of the columns is remarkably close to that com- 
puted from Plancher’s dimensions, although admittedly 


2 This becomes evident whenever accurate surveys are available. St- 
Denis and Chartres both exhibit important irregularities that may be part- 
ly intentional, as argued by Crosby and James respectively. But certainly 
a large part of the irregularities are due to errors in layout and construc- 
tion, as well as to preexisting site conditions. The Carolingian crypt 
preserved at St-Denis, or the Romanesque foundations at Chartres, in- 
evitably distorted any attempt at regular layout by the Gothic masons. 


2 It seems in view of Plancher’s dimensions of the interior and exterior 
perimeters that this can be only the interior diameter. The modern in- 
terior diameter is 5.37 + .04 meters. The difference between the two is 
less than .2 meters, or slightly over half a foot. This is the most serious 
adduceable evidence for an enlargement of the Rotunda. 
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this could be entirely accidental. Although Plancher’s 
stated dimensions cannot be used to corroborate the 
correctness of the modern placement of the columns of the 
innermost ring, they cannot be used to disprove it either, 
and in any case they are inconsistent enough to vitiate any 
serious argument. 

A more useful measurement can be found on page 481, 
xvi, where the length of the eastern Chapel of the Baptist 
is said to be 45 feet (14.6 meters). The modern measure- 
ment from the east end of the Rotunda to the interior of 
the east wall of the chapel is 14.77 meters (45.6 pieds du 
roi), an almost exact agreement. According to Plancher, 
the width of the chapel is 15 feet (4.9 meters). The existing 
chapel, similar to the one depicted by Plancher, has dif- 
ferent widths at east and west: 4.40 and 4.96 meters 
respectively (Figs. 1, 3, and 7). The narrower eastern 
dimension corresponds to walls almost certainly predating 
the eleventh century. It must not be the distance measured 
by Plancher. The wider western span, although defined by 
walls reconstructed in the nineteenth century, agrees 
closely with the dimensions given by Plancher for the 
older walls. This argues for the nineteenth-century walls 
having been built directly upon the older foundations. 

On page 481, xvii, Plancher states that the floor of the 
hemicycle around Saint Bénigne’s tomb at the western end 
of the existing crypt is four feet (1.3 meters) below the level 
of the floor of the Chapel of John the Baptist (Figs. 2 and 
4). The modern difference in level is approximately 1.24 + 
.05 meters, depending on points chosen for reading, which 
again is in extremely close agreement with the eighteenth- 
century measurement. Either the nineteenth-century 
restorers respected the original levels, which seems likely, 
or else they altered them uniformly throughout the area of 
the hemicycle, Rotunda, and eastern chapels.?” 

On page 482, xxii, Plancher informs us that the tomb of 
Saint Bénigne was surrounded by a short wall 6% feet (2.1 
meters) wide and 14 and 15 feet (4.5 to 4.9 meters) long. 
The modern interior dimensions of the tomb, whose 
masonry seems original below floor level, is between 2.04 
and 2.07 meters wide and 4.59 to 4.65 meters long. 

The total transept length, as stated earlier, was given by 
Plancher on page 484, xxix, to be 80 feet (25.9 meters). Its 
modern computed measurement is 26.64 + .05 meters. 
The inner transept chapels look heavily restored, and this 
is partly confirmed by Plancher, who on page 483, xxvi, 
gives their width as about 11 feet (3.6 meters) and their 


27 The evidence suggests that they did not change them. The hemicycle 
and Rotunda floor levels are approximately .52 meters below the north 
transept level. There is an exact correspondence between the 11th- 
century floor level established by the 1976 excavations north of the 
Gothic choir and the present north transept. No steps are shown by 
Plancher between the north transept and the hemicycle. Either he omitted 
them inadvertently or else the 19th-century rebuilders lowered the floor 
level of the axial parts of the crypt with manic uniformity. It is in- 


length from the end of their apses to the first row of 
columns as 21 feet (6.8 meters), In his crypt plan, these 
chapels are shown as having a much wider rectangular 
plan at their entrance than at their apse end (Fig. 1). This 
arrangement was altered in the nineteenth-century 
restorations, when the chapels became uniformly wide - 
front to back, 2.99 meters on the north transept and 2.98 
meters an the south (Figs. 3 and 7). Plancher must have 
measured the wider older western entrances. Plancher’s 
overall length of the chapels, given “jusqu'au premier 
rang de colomnes qui forment la tête du prétendu T,” is 
not specified whether to the column front, back, or cen- 
terline. The modern length of the north transept inner 
chapel is 6.19 meters to the wall behind the row of 
columns, 6.60 meters to the front of the column base, and 
6.40 meters to the column center line. The south chapel is 
much shorter: 5.81 meters to the wall behind tne columns, 
6.27 meters to the front of the column base, and 6.04 
meters to the column center line. Obviously the chapels 
must have been somewhat longer originally so that the 
walls between their apses and the Rotunda were thinner, 
but it is not likely that they were ever identical in length. 
Undoubtedly, Plancher measured the north chapel and 
assumed that the south was identical. Nonetheless, it is 
about these chapels that the first serious discrepancies 
with modern measurements arise, indicating an inaccurate 
restoration. It must have been these chapels which so up- 
set Mérimée that he halted the reconstruction work. 
The north transept outer chapel is original, excluding 
the vault crown. The south transept outer chapel has 
repointed original walls below, with an apparently original 
vault. For these chapels Plancher gives a width of 8 feet 
(2.6 meters) and a length of 6 feet (1.9 meters) on page 
484, xxvii. On page 484, xxviii, he gives an additional dim- 
ension for the north chapel: its length from the end of the 
apse to the second row of columns is between 14 and 15 feet 
(4.5 to 4.9 meters). The width of the existing chapels is 2.11 + 
.02 meters for the north chapel and 2.41 meters for the 
south chapel (Fig. 7). The length of the north chapel is 2.03 
meters to the wall behind the first row of columns, 2.46 
meters to the front of the first column base, 4.53 meters to 
the eastern face of the base of the second row of columns, 
and 5.10 meters to the western face. Since the width of ex- 
isting outer chapels is defined by older walls, Plancher’s 
width measurement must be an error.2 However, both his 
length dimensions agree closely with the modern measure- 


teresting and perhaps relevant to note that Plancher belleved (p. 483) that 
the Rotunda had been raised 3% feet (1.1 meters) since the 11th century, 
because the Chronicle stated that there were 37 steps between the crypt 
and the nave level, whereas in his own time there were only 29. The fact 
that his plan shows 50 steps on the south tower and more on the north ts 
an additional reminder of its schematism. 


28 Instead of 8 feet, he should have specified 6% feet for the north chapel 
and 7% for the south. 


ments. 

This admittedly long and tedious comparison of 
eighteenth-century dimensions with modern ones has been 
necessary as groundwork for what follows. Plancher’s 
measurements are only approximate, since all he must 
have intended was to give an intuitive idea of the size and 
form of the building. Nonetheless, their general agreement 
with the modern ones — excepting those of the two deeper 
inner chapels of the transepts, which are of no conse- 
quence to this study — indicates that the plan dimensions of 
the existing crypt are generally the same as those of the 
eleventh-century building. 


H 

A determination of the length of the eleventh-century 
St. Bénigne foot was first published by Chomton, 
probably following computations made by the architect of 
the church, Charles Suisse.2 Knowing that the Chronicle 
gave the diameter of the Rotunda as 37 cubits and correct- 
ly assuming that its diameter had not changed since the 
eleventh century gives a length for the cubit of approxi- 
mately .50 meters. A cubit is 1% feet, therefore 37 cubits 
equa. 55% feet. The Suisse-Chomton value for the foot 
was approximately .33 meters. 

Sunderland Wethey, believing that the dimensions of 
the Rotunda should be obtained from Plancher’s engrav- 
ings, recomputed the foot using a diameter of 50.5 pieds 
du rei (16.362 meters), and came up with a foot value of 
-2948 meters, which she identified as Roman rather than 
Germanic. 3° 

Although Chomton’s foot value is certainly the more 
accurate one, it may be worthwhile to ask whether it is 
possible to improve its precision. The Chronicle gives four 
plan dimensions that are useful for this purpose. The 
diameter of the Rotunda was already mentioned as 37 
cubits. The width of the church was 53 cubits. The overall 
length was approximately 200 cubits, and the length of the 
cruciform church, i.e., the nave up to the hemicycle, was 
128 cubits. It was not specified whether these were interior 
or exterior dimensions. 

The exact overall length in modern units remains un- 
known, since excavations have not yet given us a precise 
location for the west façade.%1 For the same reason, the 


2° Chomton, 96, n. 1. 


3° Sunderland Wethey, 14. For the classic arguments attempting to 
establish the existence of an older Germanic-Carolingian foot, see 
F. Arens, Das Werkmass in der Baukunst des Mittelalters, Wurzburg, 
1938, 36f. A skeptical criticism of this argument is found in Fernie, 4. 


# The initial location of hole “4” of the excavation of 1977 was deter- 
mined in accordance with the Sunderland Wethey value of the foot. The 
original purpose of this hole was to establish the location of the 11th- 
century west façade, the western extremity of which was not found in 
spite cf considerable enlargement to the east and west of the predicted 
spot in the middle of the fourth Gothic bay from the west. If the value of 
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length of the nave also is unknown. However, the length 
of the Rotunda and eastern chapels can be measured, and 
it must be equal to the overall length of 200 cubits minus 
128 cubits of the nave, or 72 cubits, Depending on 
whether the interior or exterior of the eastern wall is used 
at one end, and whether the hemicycle or the Rotunda is 
used at the other, the overall length of the east end can 
range from 32.6 to 36.4 meters. The value of the cubit es- 
tablishable by the east end could extend from .453 to .506 
meters, and of the foot from .302 to .337 meters. This very 
extended range can be narrowed only by computing the 
Rotunda and transept foot values. 

The 37-cubit diameter of the Rotunda must be interior, 
since the exterior diameter was irregular and not con- 
ducive to such single measurement. The interior diameter 
is 18.065 + .015 meters. Thus the cubit establishable by 
the Rotunda is .4882 + .0004 meters, and the foot must 
have been somewhere between .325 and .326 meters. 

The 53-cubit transept width probably refers again to in- 
terior dimensions, since exterior dimensions could not 
have been easily taken after the construction of the dor- 
mitory on the north side of the transept. Using the interior 
dimension of the eastern bay, which is 26.64 + .05 meters, 
the cubit becomes .503 + .001 meters, and the foot 
-335 meters. 

The Rotunda and the transept determinations of the 
foot narrow the range established by the east end to .330 + 
-005 meters, still allowing approximately one centimeter 
spread to the value, which seems no better than Chom- 
ton’s estimate. Since the transept is a rather long 
trapezoid, it must have been more difficult to lay out ex- 
actly than the Rotunda itself, whose circular plan is rather 
precise. The transept foot may be less reliable than the 
Rotunda foot, but the available eleventh-century rem- 
nants can yield no further information. 

A detailed examination of the thirteenth-century choir 
discloses, however, a reuse of the eleventh-century foot, 
perhaps as a venerable relic of the building that was 
destroyed, which was thus allowed to serve as a kernel of 
the new.?2 In the process of analyzing the plans of the 
thirteenth-century piers, I observed a repetitive geometric 
construction in all of them. This geometry is most easily 
described at three of the crossing piers and the two piers 


the foot established in this paper is correct, the westernmost extremity of 
the 11th-century facade will be found near the boundary between the 
second and third Gothic bays from the west. 


32 A similar procedure was followed at St.-Denis, where the dimensions 
from the old Carolingian church were reused in the geometric schema 
underlying the new construction, as well as in elements of the new can- 
struction itself. Abbot Suger notes this in De Consecratione, Panofsky 
edition, 100, 13-21, where he states that the new choir and the old church 
nave were “equalized by means of geometrical and arithmetical instru- 
ments ...” In an unpublished paper 1 have found some complex Ad 
Quadratum geometric constructions that transform the old measure- 
ments into many of those of the new choir. See Crosby. 
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flanking the side chapels, although it is also present at a 
reduced scale and in a less elaborate form in the engaged 
piers of the choir proper.» A square grid, 8 units long on 
each side, is cut in stairstep fashion along the four 
diagonal sides, forming the basic plan of the pier core (Fig. 
8). Engaged colonnettes occupying about two thirds of a 
grid square were set in the recesses. The measured grids 
are not exactly regular. In the northeast crossing pier, for 
example, the grid dimensions vary from the minimum of 
.319 meters to a maximum of .337. The average value of 
the side of the grid squares of the northeast crossing pier is 
.328 meters, computed as the average of 32 values, with a 
standard deviation of .004 meters.?# If the average is com- 
puted over the entire set of 55 measurements of pier grid 
values taken throughout the choir, the average declines 
slightly to .3277 meters. No multiples of this unit of 
measurement are used in any other plan dimensions out- 
side the choir of the Gothic church. It can be seen that this 
value agrees rather closely with the Rotunda foot, and is 
more or less intermediate between the Rotunda and the 
transept foot. I believe it should be accepted as very strong 
additional evidence for the size of the eleventh-century 
Dijon foot. Of course, in this argument one must assume 
that the thirteenth-century masons still had access to some 
standard version of the eleventh-century foot and did not 
derive it themselves from their own measurement of the 
Rotunda. If this is true, the average eleventh-century foot 
of St. Bénigne must have been approximately -328 meters 
`~ long.26 


IV 
‘The geometry of the Rotunda is fairly simple but un- 
- usual. The three concentric rings have roughly similar 
- average widths: the central circle has a radius to the cen- 
terline of the colonnade of 3.02 meters, the next ring, from 
centerline to centerline of colonnades, is 2.86 meters, and 
the outer ring from centerline of colonnade to wall face is 
3.15 meters. Thus succeeding rings of columns have 
perimeters increasing in a simple arithmetic ratio of ap- 
proximately 1:2:3. In order to maintain equal intercolum- 
niations, each succeeding ring must gain as many columns 
as are in the innermost ring. Thus the rings have eight, 


33 The northwest crossing pier has a different plan, and dates from a later 
14th-century campaign which includes the north wall of the north aisle. 


#4 The colonnette faces are at an average of .222 meters from the inside 
face of the grid; standard deviation .004 meters. 


3 The average is given by + È * . The standard deviation, 


se / fe- CE*) 
-r , is a weighted average value for the 


spread from the simple average that assures that a majority of the pop- 
ulation lies within its value. Since the average of 32 values is .328 and s = 
.004, at least 17 values lie within the range .324-.332. The assumptions 
are made that the masons had some standard foot length that they were 
trying to copy, and that individual deviations from this length were ran- 
dom, that is, the masons were not consciously attempting to obtain at 
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ST. BENIGNe, NE. CROSSING PER 


8 St Bénigne, northeast crossing pier plan, grid lines drawn uni- 


‘formly square; pier: itself drawn with its irregularities. It is thus 


possible to see small discrepancies between ideal ard executed 
versions. Author's drawing 


sixteen, and twenty-four columns respectively. In order to 
permit uninterrupted axial shafts of space, the columns 
are placed in a staggered arrangement so that any inter- 
columnar space of the central ring is radially aligned with 
intercolumnar spaces on the second and third rings (Fig. 
9). The intercolumnar spaces on the east-west axis are 


least that length or at most that length. If the assumptions are correct, 
given a “population” of measured values as large as 32 or 55, a fairly ac- 
curate reconstruction of the original standard foot should be possible, es- 
pecially since generally the deviations are not excessive. Additional 
testing of the significance of this value confirming that it was Indeed the 
foot length used in the 13th-century choir is presented below in the dis- 
cussion on choir geometry. 


% I do not know whether the 11th-century St. Bénigne foot was a stan- 
dard in Dijon or Burgundy between the 11th and 13th centuries. An 
analysis of the measurements of the 12th-century portal of St. Bénigne it- 
self yields an apparent foot value of .3295 meters, but this result cannot 
be trusted fully owing to the fragmentary condition of the porch. A 
careful measurement of the nearby 12th-century church of St. Philibert 
would be a useful next step towards an answer to this question. 








9 Comparative plan of S. Stefano Rotondo and St. Bénigne 
Rotunda. Author’s drawing after Frankl and Krautheimer 
reconstruction of S. Stefano 


slightly enlarged in all three rings, and in the hemicycle 
there is also a gradual enlargement of the intercolumnia- 
tion towards the center (Fig. 7). This centralizing emphasis 
is very slight, so that it remains visually subliminal. 

It has been suggested by Conant that although the 
Rotunda of St. Bénigne may have been modeled upon St. 
Victor in Geneva, dedicated in 516, ‘‘there must be a 
definite relationship with the Rotunda of the Anastasis in 
Jerusalem, for William’s Rotunda had exactly half the 
diameter which the Anastasis then had; this has since been 
reduced to 33.68 meters.’”2” There are documented cases in 
which the Anastasis Rotunda was measured prior to the 
construction of a church. In the most interesting one, 
Bishop Meinwerk of Paderborn sent Abbot Wino of 
Helmershausen to Jerusalem to obtain measurements from 
the Holy Sepulchre for a church to be built in Paderborn, 
consecrated 1036.38 The measurements were taken or in- 
terpreted very cavalierly indeed, and the finished oc- 
tagonal building had considerably less than half the 
diameter of the Anastasis Rotunda. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in existence in the 
year 1000 was that reconstructed between 614 and 628 by 
Modestus, Abbot of St. Theodosius and later Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. This building was described and illustrated by 
Arculf, a Frankish bishop, in his travel diary of 685, now 
in Vienna.*? Recent archaeological investigations have es- 
tablished that its dimensions are still extant and had not 
been reduced, as was widely believed even as recently as 
1965, when Conant’s article was written.# The interior 


37 Conant, 183. Schlink, 12-37, discusses extensively but unconvincingly 
the connections between the Holy Sepulchre and Dijon. 


3 Krautheimer, 117, 142, n. 15 (“Iconography of Medieval Architec- 
ture”). 


39 Couäsnon, 17. 
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and exterior radii of the outer wall are 16.84 and 18.26 
meters respectively. The interior and exterior radii of the 
column ring are 10.45 and 12.02 meters respectively.4 The 
diameters of the interior wall and the outer freestanding 
ring of columns at Dijon are very roughly equal to half the 
diameters of the outer wall and colonnade of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Hence a situation parallel to that in Paderborn 
suggests itself. 

From 970, however, before the time of the construction 
of William of Volpiano’s St. Bénigne, when the Fatimids 
consolidated their power in Egypt, travel to the Holy Land 
had become very difficult and dangerous. On October 18, 
1009, the systematic razing of the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre was begun under orders of Sultan al-Hakim. It 
was not until 1021 that relationships between the Egyptian 
rulers and Byzantium eased so that pilgrimages once again 
became possible.42 

If St. Bénigne was to be modeled after the Holy 
Sepulchre, it could only have been through the inter- 
mediary of some third building in a locale more easily ac- 
cessible than Jerusalem. I propose that the only building 
that can claim such intermediary status is S. Stefano 
Rotondo in Rome (Fig. 9). S. Stefano is a circular church 
with three concentric rings of columns and wall. The cen- 
tral circle is defined by a ring of twenty-two columns 11.0 
meters in radius to the inner face of the columns. The in- 
termediate annular aisle is defined on the outside by thirty- 
six columns and eight T-shaped piers, making forty-four 
supports, or double the twenty-two of the inner ring. As 
at St. Bénigne, the intercolumnar spaces of the inner ring 
are radially aligned with intercolumnar spaces on the 
second ring. The distance from the inner face of the 
columns of the interior ring to the exterior face of the 
columns of the second ring is again 11.0 meters. The ex- 
terior aisle was enclosed by a circular wall with eight 
doorways and a small eastern apse. This aisle was divided 
radially into eight spaces, four of which were divided in 
turn into narrow vaulted galleries and open courtyards. 
The distance from the exterior face of the second column 
ring to the outside of the wall is also 11.0 meters. S. 
Stefano is single-storied and has wooden roofs, except for 
the vaulted galleries already mentioned. Krautheimer sees 
important connections between S. Stefano and the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem.# In dimensions, the exterior 
diameter of S. Stefano, 66.0 meters, is almost exactly 
twice the interior wall diameter of the Anastasis Rotunda. 

Circular buildings with triple concentric ring plans are 
extremely rare before the Gothic period. S. Costanza in 


4° Ibid., 26-30. 

#1 Krautheimer, 77, 92, 94 (‘Santo Stefano Rotondo and the Holy 
Sepulchre Rotonda”). 

#2 À. À. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 1952, 392$. 

43 Krautheimer, 90f. 
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Rome is the only building I know with this plan other than 
S. Stefano Rotondo prior to St. Bénigne. However, the 
now-destroyed third outermost peristyle at S. Costanza 
was an exterior gallery, unrelated to the interior space. 

If in 1001 William of Volpiano had wanted to build a 
church after the Holy Sepulchre, he could not have had 
the original measured, as the Bishop of Paderborn could 
do thirty years later. Perhaps it was widely known then 
that S. Stefano was modeled after the Holy Sepulchre and 
was twice its size. Masons could have been sent to Rome 
to study the presumed copy. Its measurement was 
carefully taken in Roman feet, which averaged about .297 
meters.44 The 66.0-meter diameter thus was found equal 
to 222 Roman feet. When the scale was reduced to one 
fourth in Dijon, i.e., to 55% feet, it was translated into Di- 
jon feet, resulting in the measurement found today.‘ In 
addition, S. Stefano was carefully analyzed, and its 
arrangement of triple concentric aisles with radiating in- 
tercolumnar spaces and arithmetic progression of number 
of columns on successive rings was noted. Using these clues, I 
conclude that what was finally built at Dijon was a 
transformed copy of a copy. 

It must be insisted that what was transmitted was sim- 
ply the plan and its measurement. The elevation was com- 
pletely transformed obeying the functional requirements 
of a popular pilgrimage church that also had to accom- 
modate the private needs of a large monastic community. 


V 

The Gothic choir was built between 1280 and 1287 to 
replace the transept of the early Romanesque church that 
must have been damaged badly in the tower collapse of 
1272. The choir’s severely conservative appearance gives 
few clues to its late date, and suggests no stylistic attempt 
by the master mason to harmonize the new construction 
with the old. However, it can be shown that the new work 
was the result of a careful geometric breakdown and 
reconstitution of the old Rotunda. To demonstrate this, it 
is necessary first to examine some of the dimensions of the 
choir. 

It has already been pointed out that the grids of five 
crossing and choir piers use a module averaging .328 
meters. This was employed as indirect evidence for the 
size of the eleventh-century foot, but it remains to be 
shown that this foot value is indeed the unit of measure- 
ment for the entire choir. The width of the choir measured 
to the interior wall faces is 11.495 + .025 meters (Fig. 7). 
This turns out to be 35.05 + .08 feet of .328 meters, or 
almost exactly 35 feet. The overall interior length of the 
choir from the westernmost grid face of the piers flanking 
the side chapels to the eastern wall is 14.94 + .02 meters 


44 Parsons, 627, gives a value for the Roman foot of .298 meters, with no 
references. Presumably this is a late medieval or early Renaissance value 
for the foot in the city of Rome. The value of the ancient Roman foot has 
been well established as .296 + .002 meters; see Fernie, 384. The small 





























10 St. Bénigne, development of choir geometry. Author's 
drawing 


(Fig. 7). This equals 45.53 + .06 feet of .328 meters, or 
very nearly 45% feet. The distances along the walls be- 
tween pier grids are 4.10 meters. This turns out to be exact- 
ly 12% feet of .328 meters (Fig. 10). These simple ratios 
confirm that the foot of .328 meters determined by the pier 
grids has significant correspondences in the major dimen- 
sions of the choir. 

An observation that proved essential for deciphering 
the choir geometry was that the anterior part of the choir 
has an overall square proportion. The choir length from 
the westernmost grid face of the piers flanking the side 
chapels to the point where the walls turn 45° is approx- 
imately 11.58 meters (Fig. 7). This is only 8 centimeters 
more than the choir width, an error of less than .7%, well 
within what could be expected from the measuring tech- 
niques of the time, or even of our own. Thus the area 
marked ABCD in Figure 10 must have been intended 
originally to be a square. 

The side of this square is roughly equal to the average 
centerline diameter of the intermediate ring of columns in 
the Rotunda, which is 11.76 meters. The average diameter 
to the inside face of the column bases of this ring is 11.10 
meters. If this correspondence is intentional, as I believe it 
is, the discrepancy is problematical. It could be dismissed 
by arguing that since the actual diameters vary irregularly, 


variations between these values do not seriously affect the essence of the 
argument given here. 

4s A similar confusion of Roman and Carolingian feet was noted by 
Krautheimer at Fulda. Krautheimer, 244, n. 83 (The Carolingian Revival 
of Early Christian Architecture’). 
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11 St. Bénigne, 
choir geometry. 
Author's drawing 








the thirteenth-century masons could have obtained this 
value from the measurement of the one most extremely 
irregular column, but this seems unsatisfactory. When the 
masons measured the Rotunda with their chosen standard 
foot of .328 meters, they should have found an average 
centerline diameter of 35.85 of these feet. A rounding 
down to an even 35 feet produces an error of 2.4% which is 
substantial and needs explanation. 

Another important dimension for the determination of 
the choir geometry was obtained by fitting a circle with 
center at O into the octagonal east end of the choir (Fig. 
10). The circle, of course, has a diameter equal to the choir 
width of 11.50 meters. The distance from the center 0 to 
the midpoint I of line AC in Figure 11 is equal to the total 
length of the choir minus the radius of the circle, or 14.94 
~ 5.75, which equals 9.19 meters. This is almost exactly 
equal to 28 feet of .328 meters, and is remarkably close to 
the 9.03 meters radius of the Rotunda. Again I believe that 
this correspondence is not accidental. The masons 
measured the Rotunda diameter and for some reason 
rounded its diameter of 55.06 feet of .328 meters upwards 
to 56 feet, an error of 1.7%. Conceivably, they were told 
simply the diameter of 55% feet given by the Chronicle, 
which they rounded upwards to 56 feet, but this too 
would need explanation. 

The most obvious reason for these deviations from the 
measured dimensions of the Rotunda can be understood 
by comparing the ratios of the original dimensions with 
those of the modified ones. The ratio of inner ring 
diameter to full diameter in the Rotunda is 35.85:55.06, 
which is equal to an untidy 1:1.536. The modified ratio is 
simply 35:56, which is equal to 5:8, the standard medieval 
Golden Ratio. It is true that it would have been equally sim- 
ple to alter the original dimensions to 36 and 54 feet to ob- 
tain a sesquialteral ratio of 2:3, but obviously this was not 
done. The Gothic master mason made a decision to im- 
prove the proportions of the Rotunda dimensions by alter- 
ing them slightly but measurably. 

At this point it is possible to reconstruct the large-scale 


4 The distance OI is 28 feet, since it is the large radius. This is equal to the 
sum of the 6 feet of the pier grid, 12% feet of intermodular wall space, the 
unknown width of the intermediate pier (IP), and half of the 12% feet of 
the second intermodular wall space. Thus OI = 28 = 6 + 12%) + IP + 6% 


geometry of the choir as it was laid out by the Gothic 
master. First, two circles were constructed about a center- 
point 0, the first with a diameter of 56 feet and the second 
with a diameter of 35 feet (Fig. 11, 1). Next a third circle 
with a diameter of 35 feet was constructed about center- 
point 00, such that it was internally tangent to the first cir- 
cle (Fig. 11, 11). A square ABCD then was constructed out- 
side the third circle such that its sides were either parallel 
or perpendicular to the line 0-00 (Fig. 11, u1). Three sides 
of an irregular octagon BDEF were then constructed outside 
circle 2 by tangential fitting (Fig. 11, 1v). 

The modular grids of the piers flanking the side chapels 
near points A and C were then constructed, and the walls 
between choir and chapel were made 4 feet thick (Fig. 10). 
The large-scale geometry of the piers has been discussed 
already, and the fine-scale geometry of bases and attached 
colonnettes is too detailed to explain here (Fig. 8). 

Being left with a total wall length of 29 feet from the 
eastern end of the pier grid to the point where the wall 
turns 45°, the masters found it necessary next to accom- 
modate two bays with two wall piers, a full one and part of 
a turning one. The decisions to make the intermodular 
wall spaces 1212 feet wide and to center the second bay on 
point O can be thought of as fairly arbitrary although 
reasonable. Doubtless, numerous options were experiment- 
ed with before this one was decided upon. Perhaps the 
simplicity of the 5:14 ratio of the 12% X 35 bay was a 
key influence. However, once these decisions were made, 
the width of the intermediate wall pier was fixed at 3.25 
feet, and that of the turning pier at .75 feet.4 The inter- 
mediate pier was further divided into irregular grids .253 
and .284 meters wide, for which I have not been able to 
find metrical or geometrical explanations. 


VI 
The fourteenth-century masters who built the crossing, 
nave, and façade seem to have used a different approach to 
mensuration and proportioning, perhaps based on 
primitive structural rules of thumb rather than on the 


= 24% + IP. Therefore IP = 28 — 24% = 314, Since AB is 35 feet, the 
north wall length of the turning pier is 35 — (6 + 1242 + 3% + 1214) = 35 
-= 34144 = 34, 
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geometrical numerology of the earlier masters. In these 
later campaigns it appears that economy and to a certain 
extent technical expediency became more important. Thus 
their work introduced different categorical dimensions 
that should not be considered here. 

I would conclude by noting that this study of two 
chronologically distant building campaigns at St. Bénigne 
reveals a curious structural similarity in the general 
strategy of reaching a final design. In both cases a three- 
part process appears to have been used, beginning with 
the selection of a building as an “authority” to be 
followed. For the Rotunda, the authority was S. Stefano 
Rotondo in Rome, and for the thirteenth-century choir the 
authority was the Rotunda itself. These authorities were 
measured and their perceived geometries noted. Since the 
measurements seem to have been rather summary, the 
geometries perceived need not have been those intended 
by the original builders. A numeric and geometric diagram 
of the authority was thereby obtained which must have 
been believed to contain its essence. As the second step the 
diagram was modified and improved in order to correct 
irregularities in the original building, as perceived by the 
new master. Thus the outer ring of S. Stefano was 
regularized to follow the radial patterns established in the 
interior ring, and the irregular ratio of diameters in the 
Rotunda was adjusted to the Golden Ratio. The third step 
consisted in subjecting the diagram to a series of transfor- 
mations that generated a new diagram which then was 
used as the basis of the new construction. In the Rotunda 
the transformations were very simple: the scale was 
reduced by one fourth, and the twenty-two divisions of 
the inner circle reduced to eight. The choir transforma- 
tions were more radical although the scale was retained. 
Stylistic considerations seem to have been somewhat 
remote from this process. 

It is not yet possible to state with any certainty how 
widely this methodological strategy was followed by 
medieval master masons. However, it seems to follow a 
general mental habit that can also be found in medieval 
philosophy. Innovation, however radical, tends to be dis- 
guised as a generalization of an older accepted idea. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas begins each Question of the Summa 
Theologica by raising the objections against his own view- 
point that Aristotle, Boethius, Augustine or other 
authorities would have been expected to express given the 
evidence of their own writings. Thomas usually attempts 
to circumvent these objections by showing that in his own 
larger context of discourse, the objections in no way 
detract from his own viewpoint, but rather confirm it. He 
does not oppose or confront an authoritative objection, 
but bends it ingeniously to suit his own purposes. The 
parallelisms of technique of these widely divergent dis- 
ciplines can be used only suggestively, and in this case I 
have done so only to support a generalization of the St. 
Bénigne data on early design processes. 

If this design approach was widespread, it is clear that 
modern stylistic studies of medieval architecture, however 
illuminating from our own standpoint, have failed to 
grasp the peculiar vision of the master masons themselves. 


There is a watershed between our conception of style, 
which underlies most of our thinking about artistic evolu- 
tion, and the abstract metric geometric incantations that 
seem to have structured the otherwise intensely practical 
structural experience of the medieval builders. Judgments 
of a structure as conservative or innovative might not 
have appeared particularly important or relevant to men 
concerned with the ingenious transformations of 
authoritative diagrams of buildings to fit their own sets of 
techniques. 

The completion of many highly detailed surveys and 
metric-geometric studies of medieval buildings may per- 
mit a confirmation of whether the design process 
described here was used in a significant number of cases. 
It also may be possible to establish geographic patterns in 
these design strategies, as well as possible typological 
limitations upon certain kinds of building projects. The 
historical trends revealed could allow us an unusually in- 
trospective view of the development of medieval architec- 
ture from the viewpoint of the techniques of the master 
masons themselves. 

Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 
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The Choir of the Church of St.-Pierre, Cathedral of Beauvais: A Study of 
Gothic Architectural Planning and Constructional Chronology in Its 


Historical Context 


Stephen Murray 


A great monument of architecture can be seen, to some ex- 
tent, as a symbol of the time that produced it — a ‘’con- 
tinuing event” in which the historical tendencies of the 
period of creation are somehow frozen or fossilized.1 Un- 
fortunately, however, this kind of “symbolic” interpreta- 
tion of architecture, linked with oversimplified theories of 
stylistic evolution, has tended to produce banalities. 
Beauvais Cathedral, coming at the end of the phase of 
High Gothic, has been seen as expressing the ultimate in 
the architectural gigantism characteristic of the age. Its 
collapse, twelve years after its inauguration, conveniently 
ushers in the age of smaller structures associated with the 
demographic decline, the Hundred Years War, and the 
epidemics of the fourteenth century. 

Although such a deterministic view of historical and 
stylistic development may embody certain truths, our un- 
derstanding of Beauvais Cathedral should not be allowed 
to remain on such a superficial level: it must be deepened 
to embrace the written sources relating to the agency of 
the bishop, chapter, commune, and king in the construc- 
tion of the cathedral, and widened to include a commen- 
tary on the edifice as a purely physical, architectural 
entity. 


‘The field work for this study was completed during the tenure of a 
summer research fellowship from Indiana University and a one-year 
fellowship from the National Endowment for the Humanities. I would 
also like to express my thanks to Messieurs Chami, Bardagi, Bonnet- 
Laborderie, and Lemaire, and to Madame Gut, all of Beauvais, and to Carl 
Barnes, William Clark, and Walter Leedy for their help and suggestions. 


2 Grodecki, 135-37, 


*For the chronology of the transept of Beauvais Cathedral and 
bibliographic sources, see S. Murray, “The Choir of Saint Etienne at 
Beauvais,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxvi, 
1977, 111-121. 


4 The former cathedral of Beauvais was a sizeable wooden-roofed basilica 
with a nine-bay nave and a vast transept of some forty-two meters in 
length, almost matching the length of the present Gothic transept. The 
central axis of the old cathedral was somewhat to the north of that of the 
Gothic structure, and the latter has been turned through several degrees 
(clockwise) in relation to the former. The eastern crossing piers of the old 
cathedral have been uncovered just to the west of the line of the eastern 


Beauvais Cathedral is incomplete, comprising a 
thirteenth-century choir and a sixteenth-century tran- 
sept? The remnants of the former cathedral (much 
restored) now known as Notre-Dame de la Basse-Oeuvre, 
survive to the west of the Gothic edifice.4 

Confusion has existed in the secondary sources concern- 
ing the start of construction on the Gothic choir, some 
sources giving the date 1225 and others 1247.5 The later 
date, based upon an error made by E. Woillez, was dis- 
missed by Robert Branner, and modern scholarship has 
generally accepted a starting point for the construction in 
1225.° The terminus ante quem for the choir, 1272, causes 
no problems (see below, page 537): there was thus a 
relatively lengthy building period of forty-seven years. 
Chartres Cathedral (choir, transept and nave), which is 
much more massive and lavishly decorated than Beauvais, 
took only some thirty years to construct (1194-1220's), 

Preoccupied with the great height of the Beauvais choir, 
and its symbolic value as the swan song of High Gothic, 
few architectural historians have attempted a careful com- 
mentary upon its purely architectural qualities and plan- 
ning. E. Viollet-le-Duc, calling the choir the “Parthenon of 
French Gothic,” praised the intelligence of the designers 


arcade of the present transept. A date at the end of the 10th, and into the 
early 11th century has been proposed for the construction. The old choir 
was demolished to make way for the Gothic cathedral in the 13th cen- 
tury, but when it became apparent that the new work would not be com- 
pleted in the foreseeable future, a shallow provisional choir (demolished 
in the 16th century) was constructed between the eastern crossing piers 
of the old edifice. See the annual progress reports of the excavations 
directed by E. Chami in Archéologie mediévale, 1971-77. 


5 This confusion seems to have originated in E. Woillez, Description de la 
cathédrale de Beauvais, Beauvais, 1838. The starting date of 1247 has 
been repeated frequently in the secondary sources, partly, no doubt, 
because some scholars have found it impossible to believe that the very 
modern forms of the ambulatory and chapels could date from the 1220's. 
As recently as 1963 J. Bony wrote, “Beauvais Cathedral was begun in 
1247”; see H. Focillon, The Art of the West, 11, London, 1969, 45, n. 1. 


$ Branner, 78-92. See also Bonnet-Laborderie, Leblond, G. Desjardins, 
Histoire de la cathédrale de Beauvais, Beauvais, 1865, and A. P M. 
Gilbert, Notice historique et descriptive de l'église cathédrale de Saint 
Pierre de Beauvais, Beauvais, 1829. 
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who used a system of active, rather than passive resistance 
in the uprights of the flying buttress system.” He claimed 
that the intermediary uprights for the flyers, placed 
overhanging the inner aisle, would, by their tendency to 
lean inwards, provide a dynamic support for the outward 
thrust of the high vaults. This observation was in accord 
with his theories concerning elasticity in masonry struc- 
tures, and the essentially rationalistic design of Gothic 
cathedrals. At another point, Viollet-le-Duc discussed 
Beauvais among those monuments of the mid-thirteenth 
century which gave rise to a more mechanical, less 
“inspired” approach to design. He was somewhat con- 
fused by the dating of the Gothic choir, commenting that 
although work was said to have been begun in 1225, he 
could see nothing in the “middle parts” of the edifice that 
could be dated before 1240.8 

In 1905 a short notice by Abbé Marsaux on Beauvais 
Cathedral appeared in the Congres archéologique. 
Marsaux reported fires in the old cathedral in 1180 and 
1225, but concluded that the foundation of the “choir and 
the apse” was only laid in 1247. Marsaux added a further 
observation not found in any other source, to the effect 
that during the first stages of construction the span of the 
central vessel had been increased, so that the main piers 
actually overhung their foundations by about sixty cen- 
timeters.? Thus, we are invited to believe that the designer 
of the choir had originally intended a rather narrower cen- 
tral span. The choir has not been excavated in the recent 
investigation of the Basse-Oeuvre, and it is impossible to 
verify the hypothesis. The drawings left by the 
nineteenth-century restorers of the cathedral do not con- 
firm the truth of Abbé Marsaux’s observation, but show 


7 E. E, Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture française du 
Xle au XVI siècle, Paris, 1868, “Arc boutant” (1, 69-72); “Cathédrale” (11, 
334-38) and “Construction” (Iv, 177-182). 


8 11,336, ... le choeur... de la cathédrale de Beauvais fut fondé en 1225. 
Mais nous devons avouer que nous ne voyons, dans les parties 
moyennes de cet édifice, rien qui puisse être antérieur 41240...” It is not 
clear exactly which “middle part” is being referred to, but Viollet-le-Duc 
seems to imply that he thought that the stylistic evidence was not in ac- 
cord with the early date (1225) given for the start of the work. In the 
Dictionnaire, 1, 239, Viollet had dated the Beauvais choir 1240-1250. 


+ Abbé Marsaux, “Cathédrale” [de Beauvais], Congrès archéologique, 
Loi, 1905, 4-15, esp. 7, “M. l'architecte Beauvais (sic !) a reconnu que la 
largeur du choeur avait été augmentée au moment où ses assises sortaient 
de terre. En effet, ses piles primitives sont en porte-à-faux d'environ 
Om60 sur les fondations du côté du déambulatoire, qui descendent à 
10m60 de profondeur.” 


10 Many of the drawings made in association with the restoration of the 
Beauvais choir in the last decades of the 19th century are preserved in the 
Archives des Monuments Historiques in Paris and in the Fonds Vital in 
the Archives Départementales de l'Aube, Troyes. One drawing by the 
architect Vital (No. 328) shows a pier of the main arcade (north side) 
overhanging its foundation, and with new masonry inserted beneath for 
support. The unit is question, however, was not one of the original piers, 


the piers of the main arcade resting squarely on their foun- 
dations.!° 

Robert Branner saw the Beauvais choir as the work of 
an avant-garde master mason in revolt against the 
“academic” qualities of the work of Robert of Luzarches 
at Amiens Cathedral." In order to create a structure ex- 
pressing space rather than mass, the “master of Beauvais” 
borrowed heavily from the solutions that had been applied 
at the cathedral of Bourges (begun around 1195). Branner 
suggested that this revolutionary master (from the 
workshop of Reims Cathedral) completed the eastern end 
of the Beauvais choir between 1225 and about 1245. A 
second master, a retardataire one, worked on the “pillars 
and vaults” of the transept between about 1245 and 1255, 
and finally a third master completed the upper parts, 
audaciously increasing the height of the vaults of the cen- 
tral vessel and widening the span of the flyers to allow 
them to take the extra load. Branner was astonished at the 
extraordinary precocity of his “master of Beauvais”: the 
critical reader might reflect, however, that if the conser- 
vative transept master were placed first, and the 
revolutionary master of the ambulatory and radiating 
chapels second, a more credible interpretation of the 
stylistic sequence within the Beauvais choir might be 
achieved.12 

A careful review of the archive material will yield 
several sources that will throw important new light upon 
the chronology of construction. 


The written sources record serious fires in Beauvais in 
1180 and 1188. A seventeenth-century writer, Pierre 
Louvet, who claimed to have twelfth-century documents 


but was one of those added after the collapse of 1284 and precariously 
placed on top of an existing sleeper wall. M. Beauvais may have seen 
such an overhang and assumed that the original 13th-century piers were 
placed in a similar fashion. 


1 Branner, passim. The name ‘Robert of Luzarches” is to be understood 
as a synonym for ‘’the designer of the Amiens nave.” The most recent 
treatment of the chronology of construction at Amiens (with reference to 
earlier sources) is A. Erlande-Brandenburg, “La Façade de la cathédrale 
d'Amiens,” Bulletin monumental, cxxxv, 1977, 253-293. 


12 Branner offered little stylistic evidence to support his hypothetical 
chronology. He commented on the similarity between the tracery of the 
windows of the radiating chapels and that of the (undated) Reims upper 
choir (p. 84, n. 20), but failed to point out that the same tracery patterns 
are found in the other end of the edifice, in the transept windows. His 
late dating of the transept is based upon the belief that the “diamond 
point” decoration applied to the base molding of piers C 5, C 6, and F 5 
was only possible towards the middle of the century. In fact, the same 
type of decoration is found at the base of one of the window tracery mul- 
lions in the Chapel of the Madeleine, dated by Branner himself to about 
1226. Thus, both features chosen by Branner as criteria for dating occur 
at both ends of the choir, indicating that their use continued over several 
decades. For a critical review of Branner’s chronology. see F. Salet, 
Bulletin monumental, cxx, 1962, 78-79. 
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Cathedrale de Beauvais. 
1 Beauvais Cathedral, choir. Endowments, foundations, and 
consecration of altars during constructional period (from F. 
Beauvais, Congrès archéologique, 1905) 


13 Louvet, 308 ” En ladite année 1180, le Vendredy vingthuictiesme jour de 
May la ville de Beauvais fut embrasée et presques entierement bruslée, les 
Eglises de S. Pierre, de S. Martin, de S. Sauveur, de S. André, de S. Marie 
Magdelaine, S. Estienne, S. Thomas, de S. lean furent bruslées, ie ne sçai 
si les autres eurent meilleure composition, iay veu un tiltre de S. Lazare 
qui appelle incendium generale cet ambrasement.”” The second fire of 
1188 is mentioned on the same page. The fire of 1188 at Beauvais was 
also recorded by William of Nangis in the Chronicon, repr. in Recueil des 
historiens, xx, 744. 


4 Archives Départementales de l'Oise, G. 2468. I am grateful to M. 
Joachim Bardagi who brought this most important source to my atten- 
tion. See also Gallia Christiana, 1x, Paris, 1751, col. 733. 


15 Bucquet-aux Cousteaux Collection (18th-century manuscript in the 
municipal library at Beauvais), xxi, 2, “L'église de Notre Dame de la 
Basse-Oeuvre a ésté sans difficulté l'Eglise Cathédrale de Beauvais jus- 
qu'en l'an 1222 auquel temps fut consacré le grand autel de la nouvelle 
église.” See also Bucquet-aux Cousteaux, xxi, 3 and 21. Confirmation 
of the 1222 consecration of the high altar and an explanation as to the 
source of this date is given by the author of an 18th-century manuscript 
in the municipal library, Manuscrits Fabignon, Notes historiques sur le 
Beauvaisis, 11, Chapitre Cathédral (sic), 40, ‘On prend soin tous les ans 
d'apporter, la veille de Pasques, un tableau au dessous du cierge pascal, 
dans lequel on marque les dattes, et le nombre des années es quelles les 
chanoines commencèrent l'office dans le choeur. L'époque que l'on a 
donnée en la présente année 1719, fait voir qu'il y a 497 ans qu'on con- 
sacra le maistre autel, ce qui tombe sous l'année 1222, et ce fut, suivant la 
datte qui est observée cy dessus, que la premiere ruine arriva trois ans 
apres, c'est à dire vers l'année 1225 puisqu’en cette annee là, on 
commença la reparation.” I am grateful to M. Lemaire, librarian, who 
brought this manuscript to my attention. 


16 The excavators of the Basse-Oeuvre have found evidence of several 
devastating fires. 


17 Louvet, 363-65. The contents of this most important charter may be 
summarized under the following six headings: 
1. The cathedral has been burned (“combusta esset Ecclesia nostra 
...”) The initiative for the measures to provide the funds for the 
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at his disposal, listed the Cathedral of St.-Pierre among the 
churches burned. Without corroborative evidence, this 
source is obviously of limited value, owing to its late date. 
However, the inventory of the now-lost chapter archive 
lists a surprising number of foundations and endowments 
of altars and chapels in the subsequent decades: the Altar 
of St. Paul in 1188, St. Etienne in 1208, St. Sepulchre in 
1212, a second unidentified endowment in the same year, 
and St. Jean and St. Denis in 1221 (Fig. 1).4 The high altar 
was consecrated in 1222.15 One thus finds a milestone 
sometimes associated with the completion of a church ata 
date before the Gothic choir had even been begun. This 
evidence is consistent with the hypothesis that the old 
cathedral had been badly damaged in the fire(s) of 
1180/88, and had been repaired or partially rebuilt.46 Only 
thus can an explanation be found for the surprisingly 
numerous foundations, endowments, and the consecration 
of 1222. 

In 1225 the cathedral was burned again, this time more 
seriously. The charter (now lost) of Bishop Miles, or 
Milon of Nanteuil, that recorded the event and the resul- 
tant financial measures was published by Louvet.!” The 
presence of the original of the charter in the chapter 


rebuilding has come from the bishop, who has summoned all the 
available canons to a meeting. 
2. The chapter has agreed to follow any plan the bishop might ordain 
for the organization of the reconstruction. 
3. The annates (annualia) from all vacant parish churches in the 
diocese are ceded to the fabric for a ten-year period. 
4. All the revenues (succursus) of the parish churches of the diocese 
are ceded to the fabric for a ten-year period. The ‘‘succursus’’ was an 
income normally received by the archdeacons. 
5. The bishop conceded one tenth of his income, both spiritual and 
temporal, for a ten-year period. This did not include the profits of 
justice from his county court. 
6. The chapter is ordered to concede one tenth of its annual income 
each year for ten years: this is not to include the distributions made 
during the offices. Archdeacons, because they have lost their suc- 
cursus,” are immune. 
It is, of course, impossible to assess the level of funding that would have 
resulted from such an arrangement. The diocese of Beauvais was not 
among the richest in the province of Reims. The sums collected in tax 
from each diocese in the early 14th century, which reflect their wealth, 
are as follows (to the nearest pound): 


Reims 12,573 livres tournois 
Soissons 7,735 
Laon 6,061 
Noyon 5,393 
Beauvais 3,943 
Senlis 1,454 
Amiens 8,694 
Arras 7,743 
Cambrai 1,413 
Tournai 8,324 


On the other hand, the bishop of Beauvais was count as well as bishop, 
and his income from the indirect taxes of every kind, levied on the com- 
mercial and industrial activities of the bourgeoisie of Beauvais, must have 
been considerable. For the tax figures, see Valor Decimarum Omnium 
Provinciarum et Dioecesium Regni, repr. in Receuil des historiens, xx, 
561; for the financial status of the count-bishop, see L. H. Labande, 
Histoire de Beauvais et de ses institutions communales, Paris, 1892. 
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archive is attested by the eighteenth-century inventory.’ 
It is clear from the charter that the initiative for the 
rebuilding of the cathedral came from the Bishop: the 
canons of the chapter were required to follow whatever 
measures the Bishop might feel necessary for the raising of 
funds for the fabric. The Bishop taxed himself to the ex- 
tent of one tenth of his income for a ten-year period, and 
each canon was required to do likewise. No other surviv- 
ing documents link the name of Bishop Miles to the fabric 
of the cathedral. The evidence of the 1225 charter suggests 
that construction work, at its commencement, would be 
lavishly funded. 

In 1232/33 a bitter struggle began between the Bishop 
and King Louis IX.19 The struggle was precipitated by a 
riot of the bourgeoisie of the commune of Beauvais in 
protest against the royal nomination of a “foreigner” 
(Robert Moret, from Senlis) as Mayor of Beauvais. One 
source also suggests that certain elements of the bourgeoisie 
were angry at the Bishop’s excessive financial exactions.2° 
The young King Louis IX and his mother, Blanche of 
Castile, Regent of France, intervened to do justice in a city 
where all rights of justice had traditionally belonged to the 
count-bishop. Before leaving the city, Louis IX demanded 
his droit de gite, the feudal payment due to the sovereign 
on the occasion of his overnight stay with a vassal. The 
bishops of Beauvais had previously obtained a special 
commutation of the droit de gite and Bishop Miles asked 
for a delay while he consulted his chapter.21 Taking his re- 
quest as a refusal, the King seized the contents of the 
Bishop’s palace, leaving his sergeants in occupation of the 
palace after the royal departure from Beauvais, and 


8 Archives de l'Oise, G. 2468, 163, ‘Copie collationnée de la destination 
faite par Miles de Nanteüil Eveq. conjointement avec le chapitre d’une 
partie du revenu des benefices pour être employées a la reedification de 
l'Eglise qui avoit été bruslée 1225. [In a different hand] L'original est dans 
la Layette.” This document was of the greatest importance to the chapter, 
since in the late Middle Ages, the bishops attempted to argue that the ex- 
penses of the fabric were to be met by the chapter alone. 


1°. Pontal, “Le différend entre Louis IX et les évêques de Beauvais,” 
Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, cxxi, 1965, 5-34; Le Nain de Tille- 
mont, Vie de Saint Louis, 1, Paris, 1847, 156-176; M. L. Labarge, Saint 
Louis, London, 1968, 48. There is some confusion over the date of the 
beginning of the quarrel. Labarge’s date (1223) clearly results from an 
error. Le Nain de Tillemont gave January, 1233 for the riot and Pontal 
1232. This has probably resulted from uncertainty as to whether the date 
in the original source was “old style” or “new style.” 


20 Fragment d'une chronique anonyme dite Chronique de Reims, repr. in 
Receuil des historiens, xxu, 305. See n. 63 below. 


2 The bishop was caught between the demand of the king, and the chap- 
ter’s insistence (already forcefully expressed to Miles’s predecessor, 
Philip of Dreux) that no more episcopal rights be ceded to the king. See 
Louvet, n, 341. 


22 [bid., 383-84, according to the account of a certain Radulphus, heard 
during the inquest that followed the dispossession of the bishop, “Quod 
duo servientes Regii ... remanserunt in domo Episcopi, et saisiverunt 
domum et vina, et recipiebant reditum Episcopi ...” 


23 The Archbishop of Reims, Henry of Braine, a member of the powerful 
house of Dreux, to which Miles of Nanteuil was also related, remained a 


holding the episcopal revenues.?? The sergeants were ex- 
communicated by the Bishop, who, with the support of 
the Archbishop of Reims,# placed his diocese under inter- 
dict. This interdict, which implied the complete cessation 
of the divine service, was extended for a brief period to the 
entire province of Reims. It was lifted, at the request of the 
Pope, prior to the Bishop’s departure for Rome. Bishop 
Miles of Nanteuil died on the road south in 1234. The in- 
terdict was re-imposed by Miles’s successor and former 
supporter, Geoffrey of Clermont. The episcopal 
revenues seem to have remained in the royal hands until 
1239, about which time Robert of Cressonsac, sympathetic 
to the King, became Bishop.?5 

The loss of episcopal revenues and the interdicts would 
certainly have affected the funding of the construction 
work on the new cathedral since the Bishop seems to have 
been more than the prime patron in a passive sense: the 
charter of 1225 reveals that he had provided the initiative 
for the organization of the fabric. The chapter's contribu- 
tion would also have been affected, as distributions made 
during the daily offices constituted more than half a 
canon’s income.?¢ Since all services had ceased, the normal 
framework for distributions no longer existed. Finally, the 
pious donor, expecting to have the benefit of prayers (of- 
ten at the anniversary of his or her death) in return for a 
financial contribution, would have no incentive to con- 
tribute to the fabric during a period of interdict. Some 
seven years after the start of construction work, therefore, 
it is probable that progress would be halted, or at least 
retarded, by an acute funding crisis.?” 

It has been seen that several of the altars extant in the 


firm supporter of Bishop Miles throughout the struggle. The attitude of 
Louis IX towards Henry of Braine and Miles of Nanteuil was cbviously 
colored by his insecurity during the period of the ‘barons’ revolt,” a 
revolt stirred up partly thorugh another member of the house of Dreux, 
Peter Mauclerk. 


24 Geoffrey of Clermont had been dean of the chapter at Beauvais. Louvet 
(11, 378) mentioned that another bishop of Beauvais existed at the same 
time, possibly a coadjutor, or a rival anti-bishop. Geoffrey was unable to 
regain the lost temporalities of the diocese of Beauvais, William of 
Nangis wrote, “dies paucos et afflictione plenos in episcopatu peregit” 
(Chronicon, repr. in Receuil des historiens, xx, 547). The exact date of the 
accession of Robert of Cressonsac is unknown. Geoffrey of Clermont 
died in 1236, so episcopal revenues would revert, sede vacante, to the 
royal coffers. 


25 In the royal accounts for 1238, entries are made for the receipt of sums 
of money from the regalia of the diocese of Beauvais, both for the 
previous and the present year. See Magna Recepta et Magna Expensa 
1238, repr. in Receuil des historiens, xx1, 251-260, esp. 254, “De veteri 
recepta regalium Balvacensium 1000. De Petro Hale, de veteribus 
regalibus Balvacensibus 340. De Nicholao Harode, de novis regalibus 
Belvacensibus 1147.” 


2 B. Guenee, ‘’Temporel du chapitre cathédrale de Beauvais à l'époque de 
la guerre de cent ans (1333-1442), thesis submitted for the diplôme 
d'études supérieures d'histoire (no place, no date). 

27 Robert Branner encountered a similar situation at Reims; see 
“Historical Aspects of the Reconstruction of Reims Cathedral” 
Speculum, xxxvi, 1961, 23-37. 


chapels of the Gothic choir had already received their en- 
dowments prior to the commencement of construction 
work in 1225. It is noticeable that the new arrangements 
that would accompany the completion of the radiating 
chapels of the Gothic cathedral did not begin until thirteen 
years after this starting date of 1225. The first chapel to be 
endowed was that of St. Denis (at the base of the hemicy- 
cle, on the south side) in 1238 (Fig. 1).2 The charter 
specifies the provision of money “ad opus capellanie,”’ a 
formula that sometimes carries the meaning ‘for the 
work,” or “construction,” and sometimes simply “for the 
needs of.” The axial chapel (Virgin Mary), already en- 
dowed before the commencement of work on the Gothic 
choir, was re-endowed by Bishop Robert of Cressonsac 
(1237/38-1248) who increased the number of chaplains 
serving the altar from three to ten.2° This endowment was 
further increased by Bishop William of Grez, who added 
two more chaplains to the Altar of the Virgin, endowed two 
more chaplaincies, and donated six thousand pounds to 
the fabric and a great bell. He was the first bishop to be 
buried in the Gothic choir (in the axial chapel, 1267), and 
his epitaph attributed to him the completion of a substan- 
tial part of the cathedral.2° The Chapel of the Madeleine 
(first radiating chapel on the north side) was endowed 
only in 1256.31 If construction work had begun on these 
chapels in 1225, as has been assumed, and if work had 
been uninterrupted, it would be surprising to find that the 
financial arrangements necessary for their use were 
delayed for so long. 

At Vespers on the eve of All Saints Day, 1272, the chap- 
ter said the first Mass in the choir.2 The canons must have 
been seated in their wooden stalls, and it is unlikely that 
the stalls would have been put into place before the 
removal of the scaffolding in the central vessel. This, 
therefore, provides a firm terminus ante quem for the 
Gothic choir. The prolonged campaign of construction in- 
dicates either that the pace of work was comparatively 
slow (this would be surprising, given the lavish funding 
specified in the 1225 charter) or that the campaigns of con- 


28 The charter of foundation is mentioned in the inventory of the chapter 
archive, Archives de l'Oise, G. 2468, 63. The original survives in the 
Archives de l'Oise, G. 744. 


2 Ibid., G. 753. 
30 Louvet, n, 434-35, and Gallia Christiana, 1x (cited in n. 14), col. 745. 
31 Archives de l'Oise, G. 2468, 64. 


32 The original source for this date seems to have been the “tablet du 
choeur,” for which see n. 15, Bucquet-aux Cousteaux Collection, xxi, 2, 
“En 1272 le 3 octobre a vespres on a commencé le service divin voir le 
tablet ... du choeur.” 


33 Existing plans of Beauvais Cathedral derive, for the most part, from an 
original made by Daniel Ramée in 1846. They are highly inaccurate. A 
new plan was made on a 1:50 scale (repro. in Fig. 2) and the alignment of 
the edifice was verified using a great rectangle marked out on the pave- 
ment of the ambulatory, aisles, and crossing. The accuracy of the 
geometry of the rectangle was ensured through the use of a dumpy level. 
This drawing and the following drawings and photographs reproduced 
are by the author unless otherwise noted in the captions. 
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struction had been interrupted, perhaps by the struggle of 
1232-39. Such an interrupted sequence of construction 
might have left its mark upon the building in the form of 
changes in the stylistic handwriting, or even misalign- 
ments in the plan. 

The ground plan of the Beauvais choir may be analyzed 
in terms of an aisled, projecting transept, a five-aisled 
choir with three straight bays, and a seven-segment 
hemicycle ringed by a single ambulatory and seven 
polygonal radiating chapels (Fig. 2).% 

The transept, completed only in the sixteenth century, 
projects a full square bay beyond the body of the choir. It 
is flanked on both sides by aisles (the eastern aisle belong- 
ing to the thirteenth century) and was to have had twin 
towers at its extremities, supported on their inner sides by 
massive compound piers.% This is a very lavish program 
(all options included, with the exception of lateral portals) 
at a period when the transept was being progressively 
reduced. By the 1220’s transept towers were an archaic 
feature: no towers were planned at the nearby cathedral of 
Amiens, where the transept does not project a full bay 
beyond the choir. The direct source for the Beauvais tran- 
sept was provided by the cathedral of Chartres.35 Not even 
Chartres, however, the heaviest and most lavishly built of 
all the High Gothic cathedrals, has interior tower- 
supporting piers of the mass of the units at Beauvais. The 
planning of the Beauvais transept is very regular: the 
towers are based upon squares with sides that approx- 
imate closely to one half of the span of the central vessel 
(Fig. 3).% A simple modular system can be detected in the 
transept and westernmost bay of the choir, by which the 
thickness of the exterior wall is related to the dimensions 
of the bays.” In short, the transept was carefully planned, 
accurately laid out, archaic in nature, and lavishly funded. 

The body of the choir has a five-aisled plan: the central 
vessel is unusually wide” and the rather narrow aisles? 
are formed of rectangles placed with their long sides run- 
ning in an east-west direction (unlike the almost square 
aisle bays of Chartres Cathedral). The second bay of the 


#4 The upper parts of these towers were begun in the 14th century; see S, 
Murray, “An Expertise at Beauvais Cathedral,” Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, cxxx, 1977, 133-144. 


35 As previously noted by Branner, 84. 


% The square has sides of 7.75m, whereas the span of the central vessel 
varies from 15.30 to 15.48m. 


37 The module used for planning the westernmost bay of the choir (ex- 
tending into the transept aisle) was 1.54m, which is equal to 49° (in 
terms of the royal foot of 0.325m) or to exactly the thickness of the outer 
wall of the aisle. Ten such modules will give the span of the central 
vessel; four and a half will give each of the aisles, and five the square of 
the transept tower bay. 

# The 15.30/48m span of the central vessel of Beauvais is considerably 
greater than the 14.65 span of the Amiens nave, but rather less than the 
span of Chartres (16.42). 


% The north-south span of the aisles is about 7.00m, although con- 
siderable variation is discernible. 
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2 Beauvais Cathedral, choir, plan of pre-collapse state. Northeastern crossing pier and pier in south aisle shown in broken lines in 


original state (were rebuilt in 16th century) 


choir is slightly wider (by almost exactly three royal feet of 
0.325m), and in the third bay adjacent to the hemicycle, an 
even longer span is employed. This very wide third bay, 
which allows for free visual communication between the 
aisles and central vessel, has been seen as reflecting the 
special genius of the master designer in his search for 
spatial unity.4 In fact, it resulted from a mistake. It is 
noticeable that the east-west spans in this bay (7-8) in- 
crease progressively towards the north side of the 
building: the entire eastern part of the plan (the hemicy- 
cle) is turned slightly (clockwise) in relation to the body of 


40 Branner, 80. 


the choir (Fig. 4). The gap between the exterior buttresses 
on the south side of the choir gives the intended span for 
this bay (Fig. 3): it was to have been somewhat narrower 
than the adjacent bay to the west. This twisted axis 
provides clear archaeological evidence that the building 
was not laid out in a single, unified campaign. 

The eastern end of the building (the hemicycle) is 
characterized by its twisted relationship with the body of 
the choir, by its single ambulatory (not a double am- 
bulatory, as at Notre Dame at Paris, Bourges and Chartres 
Cathedrals), and by its very shallow five-sided radiating 


chapels. The overall geometry is rather simple, and this 
part of the building is accurately laid out (Fig. 5).41 Two 
concentric circles are struck from a single center point 
located about 2.30m east of the easternmost bay division 
of the body of the choir. The outer circle gives the center 
points of the piers placed between the mouths of the seven 
radiating chapels, and the inner circle the centers of the 
piers of the hemicycle. The division of the outer circle into 
seven equal segments seems to have been effected em- 
pirically. The resultant spans of about 7.20m cause the 
chapel mouths to be roughly equalized with the width of 
each of the side aisles. 

In choosing a center point well to the east of the last bay 
division, and placing his ambulatory and hemicycle piers 
upon segments of circles struck from this center, the 
designer has created a stilted, more spacious hemicycle, 
and a subtle tension between the regularity of the seven 
segments of the outer circle, and the irregularity of the 
segments of the inner one. Whereas the spans constituting 
the mouths of the radiating chapels are equal, in the 
hemicycle the gaps between the piers at the base of the 
system are wider than in the central part: this is best ex- 
plained by a diagram (see Figure 5). The absence of an 
outer ambulatory and the shallow quality of the radiating 
chapels cause the periphery of the building to be pulled in- 
ward toward the central space. This feature of the plan 
produced certain desired optical effects in the superstruc- 
ture, namely the visibility of the chapels from the central 
part of the building. Structurally, the formula produced a 
greatly reduced buttressing span in the hemicycle: the dis- 
tance from the axis of the main piers of the central vessel 
to the outer edge of the exterior buttress is 13.25m in the 
hemicycle, as opposed to 18.25m in the straight bays of the 
choir. In earlier great cathedrals such as Chartres and 
Reims, this buttressing span had remained more or less the 
same in both straight and turning bays.42 A formula 


“ The following is a step-by-step commentary on Fig. 5. 
1. Let AB and CD represent the span of the aisles, and BC the span of 
the central vessel. Find center point, X, some 2.30m to the east of the 
last bay division. This will produce a stilted, more spacious hemicycle. 
If the center had been placed on the bay division (Reims, Bourges, 
Paris, etc.), there would not be enough room for seven chapels, and a 
five-segment composition would be more appropriate. 
2. An outer circle is struck with a radius of X A (14.80m). The seg- 
ment created has the form of a horseshoe. 
3. The circle is divided (empirically) into seven segments, each one 
forming the opening into a radiating chapel of 7.20m span, so that the 
chapels are “equalized” (approximately) with the aisles. Note that 
straight line i X continues directly into the body (not the axis) of the 
pier at the base of the hemicycle at C. 
4. The inner circle, which will give the center points of the piers of the 
hemicycle, does not have a radius of X B, but rather X E, or one half of 
the central span. The circumference of the circle formed thus passes 
somewhat to the inside of the centers of the piers at B and C. The use 
of the larger circle with radius X B would cause line B vii, at the base of 
the hemicycle, to remain almost on the same plane as the arcade wall, 
and the line would not be parallel with A i. 
5. The two concentric circles are now transformed into polygons. The 
center points of the chapels are found ona circle of radius 16.50m. The 
two base chapels of the system, because they do not fit between two 
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3 Beauvais Cathedral, plan of choir showing dimensions and 
modular system. One module = thickness of aisle wall (1.54m or 
4'9) 


4 Beauvais 
eT Cathedral, plan of 
choir (simplified 
and exaggerated) 
showing effects of 
s misalignment of 
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regular radii, are somewhat squashed. 
6. The chapels and exterior buttresses are added. Each chapel is made 
up of five segments having a central angle of about 47°. The chapels are 
thus not based upon regular octagons (this would require angles of 
45°) and their side walls are not parallel. The space of each chapel 
opens more widely towards its depth. This adjustment allows the main 
exterior buttresses to remain relatively thin (2.10m, the same thickness 
as the buttresses in the straight bays of the choir). 
The overall design bears a very strong resemblance to the formulae found 
in the choir of Amiens Cathedral; see N. Prak, “Measurements of 
Amiens Cathedral,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
xxv, 1966, 209-212 . See also Viollet-le-Duc (as cited in n. 7), u, 332-36, 
for a discussion of the relationship between the Beauvais and Amiens 
choirs. 


# The use of a continuous crown of shallow radiating chapels had been 
pioneered at St-Denis and St.-Germer de Fly and exploited at Senlis, 
Noyon, Mantes, and Soissons. Of these churches, only St.-Denis has a 
double choir aisle, and this is continued into a double ambulatory, Reims 
Cathedral has a double choir aisle with a single ambulatory, but the 
radiating chapels have considerable depth, and the buttresses between 
the chapels project heavily, so that there is little loss in buttressing span. 
Note that in the buildings with the elevational system closest to Beauvais 
(pyramidal section: Bourges, St.-Quentin, Le Mans, Coutances), a deep 
buttressing span is used in the hemicycle. 
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5 Beauvais Cathedral, choir, design of hemicycle 


similar to the one used at Beauvais can, however, be found 
at the Cistercian church of Longpont,4? near Soissons, and 
that of Royaumont,*4 in the southern part of the diocese of 
Beauvais. The reduced, or contracted nature of the east 
end plan at Beauvais obviously contrasts sharply with the 
ambitious, expansive quality of the western parts. 

A similar lack of unity can also be discerned in the 
elevation of the Beauvais choir. In section, Beauvais has 
often been compared with Bourges Cathedral.‘ Both 
buildings embody a five-aisled basilical section with 
the inner aisle taller than the outer one and equipped 


43 E. Lefèvre-Pontalis, ” Abbaye de Longpont,” Congrès archéologique, 
Lxxvint, 1911, 410-423. The church, constructed in the first decades of the 
13th century, was consecrated by Jacques de Bazoches in 1227. See also 
the Ph.D. diss. of Caroline A. Bruzelius, “Cistercian High Gothic: Long- 
pont and the Architecture of the Cistercians in France in the Early Thir- 
teenth Century,” Yale University, New Haven, 1977. 


4H, Goüin, L'Abbaye de Royaumont, Paris, 1967; P. Lauer, “L'Abbaye 
de Royaumont,” Bulletin monumental, ixxi, 1908, 215-268. 


4s American and French scholars have differed in their assessments of the 
relationship between Bourges and Beauvais. Branner pointed out that the 
pyramidal elevation of Beauvais was closely related to that of Bourges, 
but was severely taken to task by Salet (Bulletin monumental, cxx, 1962, 


with a triforium and clerestory. Beauvais lacks the 
overwhelming spatial unity of Bourges, however. At 
Beauvais, the tall inner aisle, instead of continuing as a 
steep passage parallel to the central vessel for the full 
length of the church, turns outwards at ninety degrees to 
form the transept aisle. In effect, we are dealing with two 
L-shaped corridors of space whose horizontal bases form 
the transept aisle, and whose vertical shafts form the inner 
aisle of the choir (Fig. 6). The tops of the verticals are then 
linked by the U-shape of the ambulatory. The lower space 
of the outer aisle is fragmented at Beauvais, existing only 
in the two straight bays of the choir, which are divided 
from the seven radiating chapels whose vaults are at the 
same height. The presence of radiating chapels at Beauvais 
forced the designer to adopt an outer aisle that was much 
taller than the one used at Bourges. A lower outer aisle 
would have produced radiating chapels with rather stunt- 
ed proportions. The tall outer aisle at Beauvais, however, 
has deprived the designer of the space necessary for an 
elegant clerestory and triforium in the inner aisle and am- 
bulatory (Fig. 21): hence the rather squat proportions of 
these windows, which have offended certain writers. 

Beauvais Cathedral has not one, but three distinct 
systems in the elevation. In the eastern aisle of the transept 
arms is a three-story elevation of lower window, a middle 
“triforium,” and an upper rose (Fig. 7). The walls are im- 
mensely thick, with considerable mural plasticity. This is 
evident from the fact that two passages (interior and ex- 
terior) run side by side at the level of the “triforium” and 
the upper rose. The rounded arch enclosing the rose takes 
on the quality of a shallow barrel vault. The transverse 
arches whose thickness is determined by the transept 
tower piers and the piers attached to the outer walls are 
more massive even than the arches of the main arcade of 
Chartres Cathedral. 

The transept aisle continues around directly into the tall 
inner aisle of the choir.# In this part of the building can be 
found a second type of elevation, with five aisles arranged 
in a pyramidal fashion, similar to Bourges Cathedral (Fig. 
8). Whereas the overall proportions of the Bourges section 
are determined by an equilateral triangle, the Beauvais sec- 
tion approximates closely to a square, and is therefore con- 
siderably steeper.” The use of a square module can also be 
detected in the elevation of the central vessel: the central 


78-79), Erlande-Brandenburg and Bonnet-Laborderie (both in Cathédrale 
Saint-Pierre, intro. and 120). Grodecki has even placed Beauvais 
Cathedral in the “family of Chartres” (p. 133). The discussion has 
resulted from our rather simplistic belief that monuments can be 
arranged in distinct recensions or family groupings. 


4 Here a stumpy pointed window with a nine-lobed oculus over two un- 
cusped lancets replaces the rose window in the upper level. 


47 The height of the keystone of the central vault in the choir is 46.75m, 
while the body of the church to the outer surfaces of the aisle walls is 
45.50m. It is, of course, impossible to determine whether the height of 
the present vaults corresponds to the intentions of the original planners 
of the cathedral. 








6 Beauvais 
Cathedral, plan of 
choir showing 
spatial organiza- 
tion. Nave, as 
begun in 16th cen- 
tury, has double 
aisles of same 
height 























span (which varies from 15.30 to 15.48m) projected up- 
wards will give the height of the abaci of the main piers. 
The diagonal of this square will give the height of the 
triforium sill, and one more module will fit exactly under 
the capitals of the high vaults. Three such square modules 
will fit under the keystone of the high vaults. 

The elevation of the central vessel comprises three 
levels: a very tall arcade, a glazed triforium, and a vast 
clerestory (Figs. 8 and 9). The high vaults (originally three 
quadripartite bays; now, as rebuilt after 1284, six bays 
with three sexpartite vaults) are supported by a double- 
span flying buttress system. The intermediary uprights of 
this system, instead of being directly placed over the aisle 
piers below, are pushed inwards to overhang the inner 
aisle and ambulatory.# This “pushing inwards” may be 
seen not as the result of structural rationalism (Viollet-le- 
Duc), but as a result of the use of a “contracted plan” in 
the eastern end of the building. Here, in the hemicycle, we 
encounter the third type of elevation used at Beauvais. 
The outer aisle is now replaced by the radiating chapels, 
and since the buttressing span is sharply reduced, the 
outer upright for the flyers has moved inwards, and would 
actually have touched the intermediary upright, had the 
latter not also been moved inwards (Fig. 10). The designer 
could, in fact, have dispensed with the use of an inter- 
mediary upright altogether. The decision to retain this unit 
but to move it inwards reflects the desire to find a visual 
common denominator between the different plan types of 
the body of the choir and the hemicycle: a choir with dou- 
ble rank flyers in the one part and single ranks in the other 
would certainly have created a jarring optical impression. 
This audacious adjustment reveals something of the men- 
tality of a master-designer who thumbed his nose at ex- 
isting practices. 

The articulation of the building (forms of piers, capitals, 
arch profiles, etc.) will provide further evidence as to the 
artistic personalities of the master-designers, and the 
sequence of construction. 
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8 Beauvais Cathedral, section of choir (from A. Gosset, Congrès 
archéologique, 1905) 


In the transept tower bays are thick walls, great mural 
plasticity, and massive piers (Fig. 7). The compound piers, 
based upon a series of regular steps, each one of exactly 
one royal foot (0.325m), support transverse arches of 
about 1.35m in width (Figs. 11 and 12). Sixteen shafts are 
arranged around the stepped core of the pier, intended to 
support the inner and outer orders of the transverse arches 


48 The outer uprights for the flying buttresses also overhang the outer 
aisle. 
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9 Beauvais Cathedral, central vessel of chior (photo: F. 
Duchenne) 


and the diagonal ribs. Each shaft is received on top of a 
generously rounded molding which sits atop a small oc- 
tagonal plinth. The pier plinth is formed of an octagonal 
raft, with a champfered edge. Considerations of symmetry 
and simplicity govern the design. Whereas the similar 
crossing piers at Reims and Chartres had been asym- 
metrical, the Beauvais designer gave an identical face to all 
four sides of the pier. The projecting right-angled corners 
of the stepped body of the pier (visible between the shafts) 
are placed on a single straight line: if we extend this line, it 
will intersect the angle formed by the edge of the plinth. A 
comparison with one of the crossing piers of the Amiens 
nave provides a useful test as to the qualities of the 
Beauvais pier (Fig. 13). The Amiens pier is also formed of 
a stepped core, has sixteen symmetrically placed shafts, 
and sits atop an octagonal plinth with an upper 
champfered edge. The Amiens designer has avoided the 
dull regularity of equal-sized steps; has provided more 
variety in the diameters of the shafts; has equipped the 
pier with a base molding (as well as the shafts), and has 
reduced the size of the pier itself in relation to the oc- 
tagonal raft. The comparison with Amiens leads one to 
identify a certain uncouth quality in the Beauvais design. 

The smaller piers in the transept at Beauvais (C5,F5,C 
6 and F 6) are formed of a central shaft of 1.36m diameter 
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10 Beauvais Cathedral, section of hemicycle (photo: Arch. Phot., 
Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, New York, 1980 


flanked by four smaller shafts. Each of the smaller shafts 
sits on top of an octagonal plinth which projects out 
beyond the lozenge-shaped plinth of the pier itself. These 
pier types at Beauvais (piliers cantonnés) are identical to 
the piers of the Amiens nave (Fig. 13), a work that may be 
securely dated to the 1220's. The same scheme is used to 
fix the proportions of the piliers cantonnés in both 
buildings: the outlines of the octagonal plinths of the four 
flanking shafts are extended into the inside of the pier, 
where they will touch the outline of a similar octagon 
placed in the center of the pier. The transverse arches of 
the main arcade at Beauvais are considerably thicker than 
their counterparts at Amiens: this thickness is determined 
by the stepped core of the compound pier (Figs. 11 and 
13). At Beauvais the width of the arch occupies the entire 
diameter of the main shaft of the pilier cantonné, leaving 
little room for the bundle of three shafts which ascends to 
the high vaults. An extra projecting angle has been added 


4° Erlande-Brandenburg, as cited in n. 11. 


to the abacus of the capitals of the piliers cantonnés in or- 
der to provide space for the outer order of the main arches 
(Fig. 14). Thus, the compound piers and the piliers 
cantonnés at Beauvais are mismatched in their size. 

The main arch profiles in the transept comprise an inner 
and outer flat-sided order with corners softened with 
rounded rolls. The diagonal ribs have a central almond- 
shaped molding flanked by two rounded rolls (Figs. 15 
and 16). This vocabulary is identical to that found in the 
Amiens nave. The capitals of the compound piers in the 
transept, with their bell-shaped core, heavily projecting 
abacus, and simple crockets are also similar to those found 
in the nave and western transept aisle of Amiens 
Cathedral (Figs. 15 and 17). A proportional relationship is 
preserved between width and height: the capitals over 
smaller shafts are considerably less tall than those over the 
main shafts. The capitals for the diagonal ribs are square- 
set, with their faces parallel with the wall. 

In the other end of the lower building (ambulatory and 
chapels) the details are quite different. The piers between 
the radiating chapels are reduced in mass and have slender 
detached shafts to receive the arches of the chapel mouths 
and the vaults of the ambulatory (Figs. 18 and 19). One is 
struck by the subtle design which allows the side shafts to 
remain on a single axis with the central shaft, and the turn- 
ing function of the pier to be expressed by the angled 
setting of the octagonal plinths of the side shafts. At 
Amiens Cathedral, the piers of the lower nave (1220's) 
have shafts that are coursed in with the main body of the 
pier. In the choir aisles (1230’s-1240’s) a more complex 
type of eight-shafted pier is found, in which the slender 
shafts are detached from the pier body. At Beauvais, the 
shafts support elegant capitals, some of which have well- 
developed foliage decoration. The angle of the capital is 
turned outwards to form a beak, the sharpness of which 
reflects the wedge-shaped profile of the molding used in 
the main arches: a central almond flanked by square 
“shoulders” softened by rolls (Figs. 16, 20, and 21). The 
beak capital had been used for diagonal ribs since the late 
twelfth century (for example at Chartres and Soissons),51 
but its appearance for main transverse arches was delayed 
until the later 1230's and the 1240's: it appears in the 
lower and upper chapels of the Ste.-Chapelle in Paris and 
in the radiating chapels of Amiens Cathedral.’ The walls 
of the ambulatory at Beauvais are paper-thin, not even 
providing enough thickness for a single passage. The 
passage of the triforium is corbelled out behind the wall 
(Fig. 21). 

The evidence of the pier base moldings of the Beauvais 
choir is consistent with the above observations (Fig. 22). 
In general, the profiles comprise an upper torus, usually 


50 At Beauvais the middle “triforium” level of the transept was to have 
continued as an unbroken horizontal band of trefoiled arches across the 
three segments of the facade: the edge of this passage is visible inside the 
south transept facade at H 5 (Fig. 15). This feature and the rounded 
trefoils in the spandrels flanking the rose windows on the exterior of the 
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11 Beauvais Cathedral, section of compound pier of transept 
compared with pier of main arcade of choir. Broken lines indicate 
thickness of arcade 








aa 


12 Beauvais Cathedral, base of compound pier in transept, at B 5 





13 Amiens Cathedral, section of compound pier of crossing 

compared with pilier cantonné of nave arcade. Piliers cantonnés 
in Beauvais transept at C 5, C 6, F 5, and F 6 are identical to 
Amiens type in planning and dimensions, and so are not shown 


Beauvais transept recall the similar elements of the west facade of Notre- 
Dame at Paris, 
Si Grodecki, pls. 109 and 110. 


& Ibid., pl. 173, and R. Branner, Saint Louis and the Court Style, London, 
1965, pl. 67. 
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14 Beauvais Cathedral, south transept, capital of pilier cantonné 
at F 5 





15 Beauvais Cathedral, south transept, capital of pier at H 5 


with two convexities, a deeply grooved water-holding 
scotia flanked with two bands, and a smoothly rounded 
lower torus. The exact profile may vary considerably, even 
in parts of the building that are otherwise highly uniform 
(the ambulatory, for example). Slight variations from pier 
to pier indicate that no single template was imposed by the 
master mason. However, an overall change is discernible: 
the profiles in the western part of the choir have greater 
depth and plasticity (Fig. 22a), whereas in the eastern 
parts the projection of the lower torus is reduced, while 
the overall height remains the same, or even increases (Fig. 
22b). The reduction of the bulk of the moldings in the 
hemicycle and ambulatory is consistent with the greater 
degree of linearity and sharpness characteristic of Rayon- 
nant architecture of the 1240’s. Again, Amiens Cathedral 
provides a useful test: the same loss of bulk is discernible 
when we compare the profile from the ambulatory (1240's, 
Fig. 22d) with the profile from the nave (1220's, Fig. 22c). 
The profile from the Beauvais hemicycle is quite similar to 
that from the Amiens ambulatory. 

Thus, there are two distinct types of stylistic 
handwriting in the west and east ends of the Beauvais 
choir, the former tending towards bulk and mural 








46 Beauvais Cathedral, sections of ribs and arches (approx. 
scale) (a) Transept arches and main arcade, square abaci. (b) 
Transept diagonal ribs. (c) Ambulatory transverse arches, beaked 
abaci. (d) Ambulatory diagonal ribs. 





17 Amiens Cathedral, capital in west aisle of north transept 


plasticity and the latter towards brittle, linear effects, 
overall unity, and optical illusion. To be sure, the use of 
these modes expresses purely functional requirements: the 
tower-supporting function of the lower transept demands 
mass, whereas radiating chapels traditionally imply win- 
dow space and light. However, comparison with other 
dated monuments suggests that the vocabulary of forms 
used in the transept is more archaic than that used in the 
ambulatory. 

Internal evidence confirms the priority of the transept. 
In the choir aisles, pier plinths and attached shafts of the 
type used in the transept extend up to division 8, 
suggesting that the lower envelope was laid out in con- 
junction with work on the transept. At B 7, in the north 
aisle, the plinth has the same octagonal shape and 
champfered edges characteristic of the transept plinths, 
and the molding has the same bulk and roundness (Fig. 
23). At the level of the capitals and vaults, however, the 
beaked abaci and sharpened transverse arches typical of 
the ambulatory are found. It is noticeable in the choir aisles 
that some of the shafts (transept vocabulary} are much 
too massive for the capitals and arches they support; this 
is especially apparent at B 7 (Fig. 24), where the thick 
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18 Beauvais Cathedral, ambulatory, section of pier between two 


19 Beauvais Cathedral, ambulatory, base of pier between two 
radiating chapels 


radiating chapels 








20 Beauvais Cathedral, ambulatory, capital of “beaked” type 


21 Beauvais Cathedral, ambulatory, general view 
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Besyuns 


22 Pier base molding profiles from Beauvais and Amiens 








= < E Le Cathedrals (a) Beauvais, pier A 5. (b) Beauvais, pier in the 
J + N N hemicycle. (c) Amiens, pier in the nave aisle. (d) Amiens, am- 
af Ke E J bulatory. 
a A eee 4 ae We 
a Las, É à or 23 Beauvais Cathedral, north choir aisle, base of pier B 7 
ie Le on \ 
\ N =. 24 Beauvais Cathedral, north choir aisle, pier B 7 
\ \ Pa y 
j J | 





25 Beauvais 
Cathedral, main ar- 
cade of choir, rorth 
side, capital of pier 
D 6 


26 Beauvais 
Cathedral, main ar- 
cade of choir, north 
side, capital of pier 
D 7 





column lends a diameter to the necking of the capital that 
is about the same as the width of the abacus. The capital 
has stunted proportions very unlike the elegantly propor- 
tioned capitals at the west and east ends of the choir.5? The 
fact that thick columns of the type used in the transept ex- 
ist underneath beak capitals of the type found in the am- 


53 Similar mismatching between thick shafts and narrow capitals and 
abaci can be found at the west ends of the inner aisles, at piers C € and F 6. 





27 Beauvais 


+ 
Cathedral, ++ + 
chronology: A. A B CD E 


1225-1232, B. 1238- 
1272 A 


bulatory and chapels provides very clear evidence for the 
priority of the transept. The reduction of mass in the later 
campaign led to the slightly uncomfortable placing of 
slender arches on thick columns. This reduction of mass is 


especially apparent in the intermediary pier of the aisles at 


division 7 where the pilier cantonné is much slenderer 

than the units used to the west, at divisions 6 and 5 (Fig. 2). 
-In the central vessel (Fig. 9) is a towering elevation ris- 
ing to a height of about 46.75m. The dizzy sense of the 
space as an inverted chasm is to some extent counteracted 
by the effect of the great span of the central vaults (north- 
south), and by the arcade arches, which open widely to 
reveal the horizontal girth of the inner aisle and am- 
bulatory triforium and clerestory swathing the central 
space. This spatial communication was partially blocked 
through the addition of the extra piers interposed in the 
main arcade after the collapse of 1284. The original piers 
of the main arcade (three on each side) are somewhat man- 
nered in their design (Figs. 9 and 11). Whereas at Chartres, 
Riems, Amiens, and in the Beauvais transept a simple 
pilier cantonné had been used, in the Beauvais choir the 
shaft towards the central vessel has been pushed inwards 
towards the center of the pier, while the rear (towards the 
aisle) has been extended through the addition of three 
shafts for the aisle vaults. This “pushing inwards” of the 
shaft, intended to facilitate diagonal views through the ar- 
cade, reflects the same kind of thinking that had led to the 
“pulling inwards” of the periphery of the hemicycle and 
the radiating chapels. Here is a designer who is playing 
games with established forms and making certain adjust- 
ments in order to achieve desired optical effects. It would 
be hard to date these piers before the simple piliers 
cantonnés of the transept. The evolution of the base 
molding profiles of these piers of the main arcade suggests 
that they were laid out in a west-east sequence, since the 
westernmost units (at division 6) have the projection and 
bulbous quality characteristic of the transept, whereas the 
units at the east end have shallower profiles. 

The adjustments made by the master designer of 
Beauvais, which caused the formulae for the main piers to 
depart from the “classic” solution of Reims or Amiens 
Cathedrals, produced some unexpected problems at 
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capital level. The main crossing piers are identical to the 
transept tower-supporting piers. The width of the main 
arcade (ca. 1.35m) is determined by the planning of these 
piers and thus the same mismatching exists in the choir ar- 
cade as in the transept (Fig. 11). The problem of receiving 
an overthick arch on the capitals of the arcade piers is 
resolved through the addition of angular projections to the 
abaci of the capitals in a similar fashion to that already 
seen in the transept (Figs. 25 and 26). However, since the 
shaft of the pier towards the central vessel has been 
pushed inwards, very little room remains for the bundle of 
three shafts for the high vaults. Two solutions have been 
applied, one experimental and the other definitive. In pier 
D 6 in the north arcade (Fig. 25) an attempt has been made 
to allow the flattened shaft to penetrate the main capital 
and continue upwards. The result is an optically un- 
satisfactory flattened bundle of shafts. In order to achieve 
fully rounded shafts, the alternative solution was favored 
throughout the rest of the main arcade: a substantial 
bracket or corbel over the abacus, which provided the op- 
tical support necessary for three fully rounded shafts 
(Fig. 26). 

There is now enough evidence to form the basis of a 
new chronology for the campaigns of construction (Fig. 
27). The twisted axis and changes in stylistic handwriting 
suggest that two distinct campaigns existed in the lower 
building. The comparisions with other dated monuments 
and the internal evidence suggest that work began in 1225 
in the bays that formed the extremities of the transept 
arms, and proceeded from west to east. The impact of the 
Amiens nave (1220's) is seen in the appearance of a pilier 
cantonné type which is mismatched with the compound 
piers. In 1232/33 work stopped, owing to the funding 
crisis provoked by the struggle with the King. It is 
probable that construction had reached the vaults of the 
transept tower bays, but had stopped below capital level in 
the aisle walls. The freestanding piers at B5,C 5,D5,E5, 
F 5, G5, C 6, and F 6 were founded in the first campaign. 
Work was resumed around 1238/39 on the piers of the 
main arcade and the east part of the choir in general: hence 
the late date of the foundation charters of the radiating 
chapels. The upper parts would follow in the 1250's and 
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28 Beauvais Cathedral, choir, general view from north (photo: 
SPADEM, Paris/VAGA, New York, 1980 


1260's probably under the direction of the same audacious 
architect who had been responsible for the lower east end 
of the building.5 The poor coordination of the two cam- 
paigns left its mark in the oversized bay adjacent to the 
hemicycle which opened up much more widely than was 
intended. The effect of this misalignment is quite spec- 
tacular, and does not need to be measured in order to be 
appreciated. The exterior buttress at B 8 (north side, em- 
bodied in the east wall of the sacristy55) is laid out with its 
lower parts coordinated with the grid system of the first 
campaign (transept and envelope of the outer aisles). The 


54 The preoccupation with the delicate cage-like effects achieved through 
the use of detached shafts in the exterior upper choir (shafts and arcades 
around the uprights of the flying buttresses; tabernacles under the heads 
of the flying buttresses) is already heralded in the delicate shafts in the 
piers dividing the radiating chapels. 

58 The sacristy and treasury chambers also bear witness to the different 
characters of the two constructional campaigns (Fig. 28). The original 
part comprises a double story sacristy/treasury nestling in the corner 





29 Beauvais Cathedral, choir, north side, top of misaligned but- 
tress at B 8 


upper part of the buttress, however, has to align itself with 
the upper arches and vaults of the choir, built according to 
the new grid system of the hemicycle, which is pushed a 
little further to the east (Fig. 4). This causes a dislocation 
in the outer upright of the flying buttress which is easy to 
see: the uppermost part actually sits on top of the staircase 
turret of the buttress, while the stump of the old buttress, 
which had now become useless, was simply covered over 
with a sloping stone roof (Figs. 28 and 29). 

The identification of the two campaigns is also useful in 
explaining the collapse of the choir in 1284. Careful 


formed by the north transept and the north choir aisle. The lower chamber 
(unvaulted) has a deep cellar beneath, accessible only through a wooden 
hatch. In the second campaign (1240's) an additional vaulted chamber 
was added to the east (note the curious angling of the exterior wall) and a 
third story was constructed on top of the existing sacristy/treasury. The 
details of the new work are quite different (especially the hood-moldings 
over the windows), and star-shaped abaci characteristic of the mid-13th 
century are used in the vaults of the added, eastern chamber. 


analysis of the structure reveals that the collapse involved 
much more than a partial fall of the high vaults. At bay 
division 7, the middle point of the choir, the intermediary 
aisle piers were rebuilt, as well as the outer and inner fly- 
ing buttress uprights. This bay division formed the 
western edge of the largest and heaviest vault in the 
building, at D E 7-8. The thrust generated by this vault 
was transmitted outwards by flyers that were rather 
horizontally inclined and exceptionally short, thus lacking 
the inward thrust and weight of a steeper, longer unit.57 
The thrust was received by the two very tall uprights, both 
of which were eccentrically placed, so that a substantial 
part of their mass overhangs the aisles below. It must also 
be remembered that the aisle piers in question (C 7 and F 
7) had been reduced in their mass as a part of the second 
campaign, and were exceptionally tall: much more so than 
their counterparts in the similar pyramidal section of 
Bourges Cathedral. These tall, slender aisle piers at 
Beauvais constituted an inherent source of weakness, 
since the arches and vaults of the outer aisle created a 
lateral thrust causing a tendency towards inward buck- 
ling. This is not hypothetical speculation: ample evidence 
from the nineteenth century reveals that the intermediary 
piers at the other side of the same vault (at division 8) 
were, indeed, in a dangerous condition precisely because 
of this built-in potential for collapse (Fig. 30). They were 
entirely rebuilt at this time, and several of the other 
intermediary piers were restored. The inward rotation of 
one of these piers led to the failure of the intermediary up- 
right of the flyers, and sequential collapse ensued.5s 

To the brutal question “Why Beauvais?”, a response 
can now be composed based upon a more complete un- 
derstanding of the peculiarities of the monument and the 
circumstances that produced it. An “accidental” theory of 
historical causation might be ventured in order to provide 
an antidote to excessive determinism. 

The extreme height of the Beauvais choir was the result 
of the decision of the master designers to follow a system 
of square schematism in the elevation, rather than the 
more conservative triangle. The patrons of the work 
(bishop and chapter) may not have been particularly in- 
terested in such questions of proportions: on the other 
hand, they were very familiar with the site of the city of 
Beauvais, which happens to be in the basin of the river 
Thérain, surrounded on all sides by hills (some of them 
precipitous). They may have realized that bold architec- 
tural solutions would be necessary if their monument were 
to challenge the predominance of the natural features of 
the site. 

The information available on Bishop Miles of Nanteuil 
would certainly suggest that he was a proud and ambitious 


3 S, Murray, “The Collapse of 1284 at Beauvais Cathedral,” Acta of the 
Center for Medieval and Early Renaissance Studies, State University of 
New York at Binghamton, in, The Thirteenth Century, 1976, 17-44. 


57 See J. Heyman, ‘Beauvais Cathedral,” Transactions of the Newcomen 
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30 Beauvais Cathedral, late 19th-century restoration drawing, 
showing buckling of intermediary aisle pier at base of hemicycle, 
bay division 8. Wooden braces are to prevent pier from hinging 
inwards (photo: Arch. Phot., Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, New 
York, 1980) 


bishop. The third son of Helvide and Gaucher I of 
Chatillon, seigneur of Nanteuil, Miles was distantly 
related to the powerful house of Dreux through his aunt, 


Society, xt, 1967, 15-35, esp. 27-28, where the significance of the short 
flyers is discussed. 

ss M. Wolfe and R. Mark identified the lower parts of the intermediary 
uprights of the flying buttress system as a source of weakness; see “The 
Collapse of the Beauvais Vaults in 1284,” Speculum, 11, 1976, 462-476. 
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Adèle of Dreux." His sister Agnes was the wife of Nicolas 
II, seigneur of Bazoches, whose brother Jacques was 
Bishop of Soissons. We are dealing with a closely knit 
seigneurial-ecclesiastic Mafia. While still a canon at Reims 
Cathedral, Miles had attempted to buy (for 3,000 marcs) 
the office of archbishop. At a different time, he was a can- 
didate for the office of Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Soon after his election as Bishop at Beauvais (1217) 
Miles departed, accompanied by his brother, to participate 
in the Fifth Crusade. Jacques de Bazoches administered 
the diocese during his absence. An account of Miles’s par- 
ticipation in the siege of the Egyptian city of Damietta 
characterizes the bishop-elect of Beauvais as ‘’prouder 
than Nebuchadnezzar.’’6 Miles was captured, and 
released in 1222 only for a considerable ransom. On his 
return to France from Egypt he was consecrated bishop (at 
his own request) by Pope Honorius III. 

Miles attended the funeral of King Philip Augustus (d. 
July 14, 1223) and the consecration of Louis VIII, with 
whom he enjoyed good relations. In 1226 Miles par- 
ticipated in the Albigensian Crusade. He was present 
(together with the Archbishop of Sens and the Bishops of 
Chartres and Noyon) at the side of Louis VIII as the King 
lay dying at Montpensier. The gathered ecclesiastics are 
said to have promised their support for the young Louis IX 
and the regency of Blanche of Castile. 

The interest of the Regent and the young King in the 
Cistercian order is well documented. Miles shared that in- 
terest. In 1218 he had founded a house for Cistercian nuns 
at Penthemont, near Beauvais, and in 1227 he was present, 
together with Louis IX, Blanche of Castile, and the bishops 
of Chartres and Meaux at the consecration (by Jacques de 
Bazoches) of the Cistercian church of Longpont, near 
Soissons.* Louis IX’s own great Cistercian foundation at 
Royaumont was on a site in the diocese of Beauvais.‘ 


sW. M. Newman, Les Seigneurs de Nesle en Picardie, 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1971, esp. 1, 193. For the life of Bishop Miles, see also 
Louvet, 11, 361-377; Le Nain de Tillemont (as cited in n. 19), u, 156-175; 
G. Hermant, “Histoire ecclésiastique et civile de la ville et du diocèse de 
Beauvais,” Bibl. Nat. ms Fr. 8579-8583; Abbé Deletre, Histoire du diocèse 
. de Beauvais, n, Beauvais, 1843, 243-273, and the chronicles of Aubry 
(Alberic) of Trois Fontaines, William of Nangis, and the anonymous 
chronicler of Reims, in Receuil des historiens. 


& La Chronique de Reims, publiée sur le manuscript unique de la 
Bibliothéque du Roi par Louis Paris, Paris, 1837, 98. 
6 E, Lefévre-Pontalis (as cited in n. 43), 411. 


# The involvement of Bishop Miles in the consecration of the church at 
Longpont and the foundation of Royaumont assumes considerable im- 


Nothing prepares us for the violence of the struggle be- 
tween the Bishop and King after 1232. The bishops of 
Beauvais had been staunch supporters of the kings of 
France in the preceding period. The Beauvaisis formed a 
kind of march, or buffer zone, between the Ile-de-France 
and Normandy, and the strength and independence of the 
count-bishops of Beauvais had been fostered by the 
monarchy. The conquest of Normandy (complete by the 
first decade of the thirteenth century) transformed the 
Beauvaisis from a march into a peaceful enclave. Without 
the ensuing peaceful prosperity, Beauvais Cathedral could 
not have been built: on the other hand, as far as the French 
monarchy was concerned, the political and strategic raison 
d'être For the power and independence of the count- 
bishop had now been removed. Already under Miles’s 
predecessor, Philip of Dreux, the chapter protested at the 
excessive incursions by the king into rights that had been 
previously enjoyed by the bishop. 

The beginnings of trouble for the Bishop are hinted atin 
a passage in the Chronicle of Alberic of Trois Fontaines, 
who recorded that in 1230/31 the Bishop, overwhelmed 
with debts, approached the Pope for help, and was given 
the duchy of Spoleto to help supplement his income.® It is 
obviously of the greatest interest to find that only five 
years after the commencement of construction work, 
heavily funded from the episcopal coffers, Bishop Miles 
was, in effect, bankrupt. The Italian adventure only led to 
further losses, however, since on his return from Italy, 
Miles’s party was ambushed by robbers, and his baggage 
and money were stolen. 

It was primarily after his return from Italy that Miles is 
said to have propagated the seditious theory that ec- 
clesiastics did not owe allegiance to the king of France, and 
that Blanche of Castile was bearing the child of the papal 
legate.* The anonymous Chronicle of Reims records that 


portance because of the close similarities between the plan type used at 
Beauvais and in these Cisterclan churches. The precise date of the com- 
mencement of the Royaumont choir is, unfortunately, impossible to 
ascertain, but the consecration date of 1235/36 would certainly suggest 
that the choir was begun before the hemicycle and radiating chapels at 
Beauvais. It is amusing to consider that a Cistercian prototype may have 
helped inspire the Beauvais designer, whose work has always been 
associated with megalomania. Numerous designers were inspired by the 
same plan type, for which see Amiens, Clermont-Ferrand, and related 
works: Cologne, Altenburg, St Louis at Poissy, S. Lorenzo at Naples, 
etc. 


* Aubry (Alberic) of Trois Fontaines, in Receuil des historiens, wa, 604, 
“Milo, Belvacensis episcopus, innumeris obligatus debitis, ad papam 
abiit, qui constituit eum dominum ducatas Spoleti et Marchiae ...” 


the powerful regent, furious at the proud bishop, plotted 
his downfall, and that the sedition in the city of Beauvais 
in 1232/33 provided the ideal pretext for royal interven- 
tion. This intervention, it will be remembered, led to the 
loss of episcopal revenues, and presumably the temporary 
halt in the construction. 

It would be tempting to associate the towering bulk of 
Beauvais Cathedral with the ambitions of Miles of Nan- 
teuil, the bishop who was ‘’prouder than Nebuchadnez- 
zar,” brought down through the vengeance of Blanche of 
Castile. However, the archaeological and stylistic 
evidence, as well as the written sources, indicate that the 
workshop hired by Miles was a well-funded, but conser- 
vative one, and that the dazzling eastern end of the choir 
had not been begun during his tenure as bishop. Instead, 
work had begun on a lavish, if rather heavy transept. 
Judging from the thickness of the wall and arches, con- 
siderable height may already have been intended at this 
stage. The founding architect certainly intended a 
pyramidal section, but his plans as far as the hemicycle 
was concerned cannot be reconstructed. Seduced by the 
design formulae of Robert of Luzarches, this master adop- 
ted a pilier cantonné type that was rather too small in rela- 
tion to the piers attached to the outer envelope. 

The second architect, responsible for the main arcade 
piers and the envelope of the east end, was familiar with 
the Amiens choir and the Ste.-Chapelle. He adopted a 
“reduced plan” based upon that of Longpont and Royau- 
mont: in a sense the royal victory over the bishops of 
Beauvais is expressed by the adoption of a plan-type with 
obvious royal connections. The details of the ambulatory 
and chapels suggest financial exigency: the tracery is sim- 
ple, archaic, and cheap to produce; there is no dado arcade 
in the radiating chapels, and the bulk of the structure has 
been considerably reduced. It is the work of this second 
master mason (or workshop) from the late 1230’s and the 
1240's that embodies the refinements which Robert Bran- 
ner attributed to his revolutionary “master of Beauvais” of 
the 1220's: the walls of the ambulatory are reduced to un- 
precedented thinness; mannered disalignments are in- 
troduced into the flying buttress system; the formula of 
the pilier cantonné is rethought, and, following the model 


64 Chronicle of Reims, in Receuil des historiens, xxn, 304-05, “Et li 
évesques preéchoit d'autre cose; quar il preéchoit et pourcachoit que nus 
des archevesques ne des évesques dou roiaume ne respondist par devant 
le roy ... Et enquore fist le esleus de Biauvais pis assés; quar il mist sus la 
roine que elle estoit toute grosse dou cardonnal Roumain; dont il se men- 
toit. Mais la roine n’en faisoit nulle samblance, anchois le couvroit en son 
cuer, et pensoit que elle li méteroit bien en lieu et en tans. Et souffri la 
roine jusques à I jour que cil de Biauvais se vinrent plaindre de lor 
évesque à la roine, que les escumenioit et à tort et sans raison; et li 
proiiérent que elle les en fesist asseurer, et que ils estoient prest de faire 
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provided by the openings pierced in the rear wall of the 
middle “triforium” passage in the transept towers, the rear 
wall of the triforium of the ambulatory was also pierced 
and glazed. 

The second master at Beauvais was preoccupied with 
optics rather than with structure, with brittle lightness 
rather than mass, and yet a very tall superstructure was 
imposed upon an infrastructure that had been reduced to a 
minimum and was rather carelessly laid out. These con- 
siderations should not be neglected when we review the 
causes lying behind the collapse of 1284. Beauvais 
Cathedral should not be seen as a monolithic monument to 
a single historical tendency (the pride of a count-bishop, 
the economic power of the commune, or the consolidation 
of monarchy under the Capetians). It rose during a period 
of adjustment and struggle between these various agen- 
cies: struggle that rendered it impossible to ensure con- 
tinuity of funding, of workshop personnel, or of inten- 
tion. 
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droit partout où drois les menrroit. Quant la roine entendit chou, si en fu 
moult jouans ...” The chronicler goes on to recount how the Regent was 
able to win the barons of the council over to her side, and invite the 
bourgeoisie of Beauvais to lodge a complaint that the Bishop was taxing 
them excessively (“les encumenoit à tort et à mauvaise cause”). Sum- 
moned to answer to these charges, the Bishop of Beauvais denied that he 
was responsible to the King. The Regent then caused the county of 
Beauvais to be seized. Although the scandalous story may have been ex- 
aggerated by the chronicler, there may well be a basis in truth as far as 
the animosity between the Regent and the Bishop was concerned. 


Some Observations on the Education of Artists in Florence and Bologna 


During the Later Sixteenth Century 


Charles Dempsey 


I. The Incorporation of the Accademia del Disegno in 
Florence and Its Consequences 

The first true Academy of Art was the Accademia del Di- 
segno in Florence, which, as is well known, took its begin- 
nings from a plan conceived by the sculptor and Servite 
monk, Fra Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli, together with 
Father Zaccaria Faldossi, the Prior of the Servite church of 
SS. Annunziata, at the time of Montorsoli’s return to 
Florence from Bologna in 1560.1 Montorsoli’s idea was to 
create in the Sala del Capitolo of the convent of SS. An- 
nunziata a sepulcher for himself and for other prac- 
titioners of the arts of disegno, painters, sculptors, and 
architects who might die without provision for a place of 
burial; and to provide for Masses to be said for the souls 
of dead artists. Montorsoli and Father Zaccaria revealed 
their plan to Vasari, and in the course of their discussion 
they decided that the proposed renovation of the Sala del 
Capitolo, and Montorsoli’s purpose for it, provided an oc- 
casion for reviving the moribund Compagnia di S. Luca, 


This article was written for the most part at the Harvard Center for 
Renaissance Studies, Villa I Tatti, in Florence, where 1 worked as a guest 
with support from a Senior Research Stipend from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. Part of it was read at a symposium on the 
Carracci and Bolognese artists held at the National Gallery in 
Washington in conjunction with the exhibition of prints and related 
drawings by the Carracci. I am grateful to the Director and staff of I Tatti 
for their courtesies and characteristic helpfulness in many matters; and 
to Diane Bohlin, who was responsible for the Washington exhibition and 
its attendant symposium. Special thanks are owed to Paul Grendler, 
Salvatore Camporeale, and John D’Amico, each of whom read this article 
in draft and shared his extended knowledge of humanist history and 
bibliography with me; and to P. O. Kristeller, for an illuminating discus- 
sion of the term studium. David Quint generously gave help in many 
small ways, and in one major one, sharing with me his deep knowledge of 
Renaissance literature and its critical traditions. On the art-historical 


the sodality of artists founded, as they believed, in the 
time of Giotto. This development of the project was per- 
fectly logical, and even inevitable, for the incorporating 
statutes of the original Compagnia di S. Luca had especially 
been concerned with the spiritual well-being of the mem- 
bership. Provisions had been made for renovation of a 
chapel, dedicated to Saint Luke, to be maintained in S. 
Maria Nuova, where once annually (on the Feast of the 
Magdalene) prayers were to be offered for the souls of 
dead members of the company.? Montorsoli accordingly 
discussed the new plan with many of the leading artists of 
the city (Vasari names Bronzino, Vincenzo de’ Rossi, Fran- 
cesco da Sangallo, Ammannati, and Michele Ghirlandaio), 
and on the Feast of the Trinity in 1562 the Compagnia 
assembled in the Sala del Capitolo in the convent of SS. 
Annunziata. Mass was celebrated, and an oration was 
made by one of the priests in praise of Montorsoli’s 
liberality in donating his work for the sepulcher and 
chapel to the company. When this was done, the body of 


front, my deepest gratitude, and affection, go as always to Rensselaer W. 
Lee, Craig Hugh Smyth, Charles Mitchell, and Elizabeth Cropper, for 
their critical reading of this article in draft and many helpful suggestions. 


1 Vasari-Milanesi, vi, 655ff. For the Accademia del Disegno, see: C. I. 
Cavallucci, Notizie storiche intorno alla R. Accademia delle Arti del Dis- 
egno in Firenze, Florence, 1873; Ticciati; K. Frey, Der literarische 
Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, 1, Munich, 1923, 708ff.; Pevsner; A. Nocen- 
tini, Cenni storici sulla Accademia delle Arti del Disegno, Florence, 1963; 
P. Barocchi, et al, Mostra di disegni dei fondatori dell'Accademia delle 
Arti del Disegno (Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, xv), Florence, 
1963; Mostra documentaria e iconografica dell'Accademia delle Arti del 
Disegno, Florence, 1963; C. Goldstein, “Vasari and the Florentine Ac- 
cademia del Disegno,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxxvut, 1975, 
145-152; and Jack. 


2 Ticciati, 202. 


Pontormo, which had lain in “un deposito nel primo 
chiostretto della Nunziata” since January 2, 1557, was 
placed in the new sepulcher, which was closed with a 
stone on which was sculptured the instruments of the 
three arts of disegno, together with the famous, and 
beautiful, motto: FLOREAT SEMPER VEL INVITA 
MORTE.: 

Montorsoli’s initiative seems to have ended, and his 
purpose been achieved, with the completion of this 
ceremony, even though he has often been given credit 
since the sixteenth century for what immediately followed. 
For Vasari had been discussing a grander plan with Duke 
Cosimo (and undoubtedly also with Borghini), and one 
that depended upon the reincorporation, under Cosimo’s 
aegis, of the Compagnia di S. Luca as the Compagnia del 
Disegno. The idea of reinvigorating the company had arisen 
only when Montorsoli mentioned his plan to Vasari, who 
was Cosimo’s man, and subsequent events were to show 
that Cosimo had an interest in bringing artists under the 
same kind of controls that he had already established for 
letterati with the incorporation of the Accademia Fioren- 
tina. The initiation of this plan was the most important 
thing done that day, clearly with the agreement of Mon- 
torsoli and the other artists, but with Vasari’s initiative. 
Accordingly, once Pontormo’s body had been lowered to 
its final rest, it was Vasari who immediately called for a 
meeting of the Compagnia on the following Sunday, in or- 
der to initiate the founding of an Academy, the mem- 
bership of which was to be made up by election from the 
ablest artists of the company. The purpose of this 
Academy was to be teaching, not only beginners, but also 
the more advanced: “fu ordinata la prima tornata per la 
prossima domenica, per dar principio, oltre al corpo della 
Compagnia, a una scelta de’migliori, e creato un’ac- 
cademia, con I’aiuto della quale chi non sapeva imparasse, 
e chi sapeva, mosso da onorata e lodevole concorrenza, an- 
dasse maggiormente acquistando.’’4 Things moved 
quickly, and on January 31, 1563 the new Accademia e 
Compagnia del Disegno was formally inaugurated in the 
Capitolo of S. Maria degli Angeli. This meeting was presided 
over by the Consuls of the reformed Compagnia di S. Luca 
(which thenceforth ceased to exist, now having been 
replaced by the Compagnia del Disegno), who supervised 
the election of the members of the Academy and its of- 
ficers. Duke Cosimo and Michelangelo were elected Capi, 
and Vincenzo Borghini was installed as Luogotenente, 
acting in the person of the Duke.’ 

The creation in this way of two separate but overlap- 
ping institutions, the Accademia and the Compagnia, incor- 


> Vasari-Milanesi, vi, 656f. For the decoration of the chapel, see D. Sum- 
mers, “The Sculptural Program of the Cappella di San Luca in the SS. 
Annunziata,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, 
XIV, 1969, 67-90. 


+ Vasari-Milanesi, vi, 657. 
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porated within a single body known officially as the Ac- 
cademia e Compagnia del Disegno, has been the cause of 
much confusion about both, but in particular about the 
nature of the Academy. Some of this confusion is already 
apparent in the sixteenth century, in particular when the 
Academy in its beginnings seemed not to be living up to its 
purposes (as reflected in the famous letters of Ammannati 
and Zuccaro taking it to task for this), and when the func- 
tion of the Company as a guild seemed to threaten the 
function of the Academy within it. Such difficulties are 
understandable, given the daring and utter novelty of 
Vasari’s and Duke Cosimo’s conception. Much of this 
confusion arises from the predictable entanglements 
resulting from Cosimo’s new incorporation of a 
Magistracy combining certain old and familiar functions, 
those of a confraternity and a guild, with the new function 
of an academy. Students in the Academy, for example, 
belonged to the body of the Compagnia, while at the same 
time the governing officers of the Accademia e Compagnia 
taken as a whole corporation, the Consuls who worked in 
concert with the Luogotenente, almost invariably were 
elected from the Migliori, or Academicians.s An example 
of the potential for such confusion appears in the follow- 
ing. 

The artists soon realized that Cosimo in creating a cor- 
poration governed jointly by a Luogotenente and three 
Consuls had in fact licensed a Magistrato, that is, a body 
empowered to make its own laws, make assessments, and 
to adjudicate civil disputes arising among its members 
(and the governing officers of such a body are normally 
called Consuls). However, painters were still bound to pay 
the matriculation fees and assessments of another 
Magistrato, the Arte dei Medici e Speziali, to whose laws 
they were also subject, while sculptors and architects were 
likewise bound to the Arte dei Fabbricanti. In order to 
amend this anomaly, the members of the Accademia e 
Compagnia del Disegno (ie. the whole corporation) 
petitioned Duke Cosimo in 1571 to be released from their 
obligation to the old guilds, and to this petition Cosimo ac- 
ceded, officially recognizing them as a Magistrato, Arte, e 
Universita del Disegno.” Pevsner rightly pointed out 
Olschki’s blunder in regarding this decree as endowing the 
Academy with the “privileges and titles of a university,” 
for the word “università” does not carry its modern mean- 
ing of “university,” but refers to any corporate gathering; 
and commonly (and in this case) it denotes a guild, a 
meaning that also appears in the word ‘‘arte.’’* It is also a 
misinterpretation, however, to regard the artists’ petition 
as indicative of a desire on their part to be free of the 


5 Pevsner, 45. 
$ Ticciati, 238. 
7 Ibid., 234ff. 


* Pevsner, 50; and see Olschki, 11, 193. Despite this error, Olschki’s Dis- 
cussion is excellent overall, 
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powers of any guild. For Cosimo’s intention, and theirs, 
was just the opposite, and that was to give the artists a 
guild of their own, subject only to the Mercanzia, the 
supreme authority in matters pertaining to the market. 
This was in itself a substantial change in the status of art- 
ists and their powers of self-determination. The privilege, 
however, was given to the corporation as a whole, and it is 
only in this context that Cosimo’s decree can be assessed. 
It does not tell us anything about the purposes and func- 
tions of the Academy as a separate, and in its nature 
superior, entity within that corporation. 

Despite Olschki’s mistake, he was right in principle, for 
in fact the Academy had been given the professional status 
of a university faculty when it was inaugurated in 1563. 
As the word università means a corporate body or, in one 
technical and familiar sense, a guild, so the meaning of a 
university as an academic institution with one or more 
faculties is conveyed by two terms, Sapienza (or domus 
sapientiae, originally referring to the building in which the 
College of Scholars was housed), and Studio, deriving 
from studium, or studium generale, this last meaning, not 
a place where all subjects are studied, but one at which 
scholars and students from everywhere are welcome.!° 
There can be no doubt that Vasari and Duke Cosimo. 
meant to create just such a studium for the arts of disegno. 
Vasari reports that he discussed the creation of the 
Academy in exactly these terms, suggesting to Duke 
Cosimo that he do for the study of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture the same thing he had done for the arts of 
letters when he revived the University of Pisa and its 


? Ticciati,, 234ff.; and Pevsner, 49. 


10 H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Emden, 1, Oxford, 1936, 1-24. See also A. F. Verde, Lo 
Studio fiorentino, 1473-1503: Ricerche e documenti, Florence, 1973-77 
(with an excellent bibliography); and, for a more technical discussion, G. 
Ermini, “Il concetto di ‘Studium Generale,” Archivio Giuridico, cou, i, 
1942, 3-24. The term Sapienza in particular refers to the University of 
Rome (though it can also carry the meaning of “university” in general); 
however, it specifically denotes the building in which the scholars were 
housed at the Studio, a meaning that appears clearly in Bernardo Segni’s 
account of Cosimo’s reopening of the Studio at Pisa (Storie florentine, 
Turin, 1723, 271): “In Pisa similmente rizzò l’antico Studio, facendovi 
con grosse provvisioni di tutta Italia venir Dottori di Legge, e di Filosofia, 
ed aggiunta una Sapienza in quel luogo, ove a sua spese nutriva venti- 
cinque, o trenta giovani, che per povertà non potessono attendere agli 
Studij, ed ornata quella Citta di molti nuovi edifizi si procacciava lodi non 
piccole.” I am grateful to Creighton Gilbert for pointing out to me an ex- 
tremely interesting reference by Michele Savonarola in 1447 to a studium 
of painting in Padua: "Thus our city owes very much to the university. 
Nor do I belittle the university [studium] of painting; it provides a par- 
ticular embellishment of our city, as it is to be associated with the study 
of letters and the cultivated arts ...” (trans. C. Gilbert, Italian Art 1400- 
1500: Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, 1980, 210). Gilbert 
believes the concept of a studium picturae is to be associated with the 
Squarcione workshop, which was concerned to translate traditional ap- 
prenticeship into something more professional, that is, with a foundation 
in learning. See also M. Muraro, “Francesco Squarcione, pittore 
‘umanista, ” Da Giotto a Mantegna, exh. cat, Milan, 1974; and M. 
Boskovits, “Una ricerca su Francesco Squarcione,” Paragone, xxviii, 325, 
March, 1977, 40-70. 


College of Scholars, and when he incorporated the Ac- 
cademia Fiorentina: “Giorgio intanto, avendo di queste 
cose parlato col Duca, e pregatolo a volere cosi favorire lo 
studio di queste nobili arti, come avea fatto quello delle let- 
tere, avendo riaperto lo Studio di Pisa, creato un collegio di 
scolari, e dato principio all’ Accademia Fiorentina, lo trovò 
tanto disposto ad aiutare e favorire questa impresa, quanto 
più non arebbe saputo disiderare.”!! In this instance 
Vasari uses the word “arte,” not to denote a mestiere, but 
in the same sense that the word applies to letters, that is, a 
noble discipline founded in the Liberal Arts. 

The enabling statutes of the Academy legally incor- 
porate Vasari’s and Duke Cosimo’s intention to create a 
studium for the arts of disegno, which are thereby ex- 
plicitly accorded a status “such as any empire or republic 
had ever given.” Not only is the Academy named a Studio, 
but also it is declared that its membership shall be open to 
persons from everywhere (thus qualifying it for the title of 
a studium generale). The first chapter announces 
Cosimo’s intention “per fare una Accademia 2t Studio a 
utilità d'i giovani che imparano queste tre arti, col dargli 
quei gradi et quelli onori che non solo diederò gl’antichi 
Greci e Romani per nobilitare quest’arti, ma quel Imperio 
o Republica fusse mai’; and it states that in this place “si 
ragunavano tanti chiari spiriti ed onorati ingegni di qual 
natione si sia.” 2 Furthermore, it is plain that in Cosimo’s 
mind the terms Accademia and Studio are all but syn- 
onymous, for he gives license to members of the company 
to build such accommodations as shall be necessary for “il 
corpo della compagnia et accademia o studio di quella.’ 


1 Vasari-Milanesi, c1, 657. Vasari’s characterization of the arts of design 
as “nobili arti,” which he parallels to the arts of letters as studied at the 
Studio of Pisa and at the Accademia Fiorentina, makes it plain that he 
considers these arts legitimately a part of humanistic studies. Lionardo 
Salviati made precisely the same claim for the Florentine vernacular in his 
funeral oration for Varchi in 1566, calling it, together with Latin and 
Greek, one of the “tre lingue più nobili.” For the significance of this 
making of Florentine one of the foundations for the studia humanitatis, 
see P. M. Brown, Lionardo Salviati: A Critical Biography, Oxford, 1974, 
99f£. The notion that the arts of design are “noble,” that is to say Liberal 
Arts (liberalis in this context being effectively synonymous with 
ingenuus, or noble-minded, for which see most recently D. Robey, 
“Humanism and Education in the Early Quattrocento: The De ingenuis 
moribus of P. P. Vergerio,” Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
XLU, 1980, 27-58), and that an artist ought to have a foundation in all the 
Liberal Arts, of course goes back at least as far as Alberti (On Painting 
and On Sculpture, ed. and trans. C. Grayson, London, 1972, 8, 32, 34, 
and 95) and was a commonplace in 15th- and 16th-century writing on the 
arts. Nevertheless, Vasari’s attempt to institutionalize this idea marks a 
step of the greatest significance. It is further significant that the first 
references to “professors” of the arts of design appear from this time, as, 
for example, in Cellini’s inscription of 1563 on a drawing in the British 
Museum showing his idea for a seal for the Accademia del Disegno, 
wherein he refers to “i professori dell’Arti del disegno” (see P. Calaman- 
drei, “Inediti Celliniani: Il sigillo e i caratteri dell'Accademia,” I] Ponte, 
xu, 1956, 1345-1361, esp. Appendix B). 


12 Pevsner, 297. 
ua Ibid. 


This is perfectly normal usage. Although the word ‘’Ac- 
cademia,” as is well known, often refers to much less for- 
malized sodalities of men linked by common interests, it 
also refers to institutions of much greater official standing. 
The Accademia degli Umidi may be cited as an example of 
the former, but when it was incorporated as the Ac- 
cademia Fiorentina in 1542 under Cosimo’s protection 
(and it was of this precedent that Vasari was explicitly 
thinxing when he appealed for the parallel creation of an 
Accademia del Disegno), its character was greatly altered. 
Not only was it given rooms in the Studio Fiorentino, but 
also the Consul of the Academy was by statutory decree 
made ipso facto Rector-General of the University, and the 
Academy was given jurisdiction over the professors, stu- 
dents, and affairs of the University, including the publica- 
tion of books. 

Even more important than this, however, as two 
historians of the literary academies of Italy have written, 
Cos mo’s statutes made of the Accademia Fiorentina 
“quasi una corporazione dello stato,” endowing it with a 
ducal privilege “without equal in the history of those 
Italian [literary] academies” in that the interests of the 
Academy and the interests of the State were thereby made 
to coincide.15 As Olschki pointed out, however, a strict 
parellel does exist between the Accademia Fiorentina and the 
Accademia del Disegno in this regard, and the similarities 
betvzeen Cosimo’s incorporation of the two Academies, 
devoted to the promotion of the sister arts of letters and 
design, are deeply significant.1¢ Both follow essentially the 
sam> organizational plan. In each case, State-sponsored 
Academies were created, made up of elite groups deriving 
autkority from the Duke and owing him allegiance, and 
these groups in turn were given authority in his name 
over the institutions and confraternities that had hitherto 
regulated their respective professions. Moreover, 
Cosimo’s establishment of the Accademia Fiorentina as an 
offizial institution for the study of the vernacular 
language and literature, and for the translation of the 
Gre2k and Latin classics into the volgare, gave form to an 
idea that was no less revolutionary than that informing the 


“ De Gaetano, 108. The Accademia degli Umidi was founded on Novem- 
ber 1 1540; it assumed the name of Fiorentina on March 25, 1541; and 
on February 22, 1542, Cosimo proclaimed it an institution under the full 
protection of the State. See also De Gaetano, “The Florentine Academy 
and the Advancement of Learning through the Vernacular: The Orti 
Oricellari and the Sacra Accademia,” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance, xxx, 1968, 19-52; M. Plaisance, “Une Première Affirmation 
de la -politique culturelle de Côme I€; La Transformation de l’Académie 
des ‘Umidi’ en Académie Florentine,” Les Ecrivains et le pouvoir en Italie 
à l’époque de la Renaissance, ser. 1, ed. A. Rochon, Paris, 1973, 361-438; 
M. Paisance, “Culture et politique à Florence de 1542 à 1551: Lasca et les 
“Hurcidi’ aux prises avec l'Académie Florentine,” Les Ecrivains et le 
pouvoir en Italie à l'époque de la Renaissance, ser. 2, ed. A. Rochon, 
Paris. 1974, 148-242; and C. Vasoli, “Considerazioni sulla Accademia 
Fiorentina,” Revue des études italiennes, xxv, 1979, 41-73. The Academy 
also met in the Salone del Cinquecento and at the Medici Palace. 
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incorporation of the Accademia del Disegno. At one 
stroke he gave recognition and formal status to the radical 
notion that Tuscan was a language equal to Greek and 
Latin (or even superior, as Lionardo Salviati argued, in 
that it was a living language), and that the cultivation 
of that language formed therefore a part of the studia 
humanitatis. Classical literature no longer held exclusive 
claim to being the model for style and expression, or for 
providing the exempla for human conduct. The vernacu- 
lar language was to be codified, refined, and molded into 
an instrument of equal flexibility and eloquence, and 
Florence, its great men, and notably the Medici were to be 
celebrated in vernacular poetry, rhetoric, and history. The 
achievements of the patria, its sons, and its Medicean 
sponsors, were now to provide the exempla for future ages, 
standing alongside the great cities and men of antiquity. 17 

It goes without saying that Cosimo hardly acted as a 
disinterested party in all of this, for none knew better than 
he the value to himself of sponsoring an extended pan- 
egyric to Florentine greatness, especially under the 
guidance of himself and his ancestors. Cosimo too was a 
master at the art of nullifying potential sources of opposi- 
tion by employing them, and rewarding them as well as he 
deemed it necessary for working in his interests.1¢ The 
same purposes as for the Accademia Fiorentina obtain in 
Cosimo’s creation of the Accademia del Disegno. He im- 
plemented these by giving state recognition and support to 
an idea as unprecedented as was the elevation of the ver- 
nacular to the status of Latin and Greek in the studia 
humanitatis, and this was the idea, one clearly of great ad- 
vantage to the artists, that the arts of design also con- 
stituted a profession based in the Liberal Arts, and that they 
were indeed equivalent to the noble arts of letters. Vasari’s 
understanding that the new Academy had been accorded 
such a status, equivalent to that of a professional faculty, 
is manifest in a letter he wrote to Michelangelo in March 
of 1563, in which he reported that Cosimo had drawn up 
statutes for the amplification and greatness of the arts, 
“per fare una Sapienza e uno Studio per i giovani, e allo 
insegnar loro.’’19 Pevsner saw the meaning of this, com- 


18 M. Maylender, Storia delle Accademie d'Italia, Bologna, 1926-1930, 111, 
4; and Brown (as in note 11), 56. 

16 Olschki, u, 187ff. 

17 See the excellent accounts of De Gaetano, Brown, and Plaisance (as in 
notes 11 and 14). As De Gaetano writes, “The Academy had become a 
unique institution empowered to direct some aspects of education in the 
state, the most important being the program of replacing Latin as the 
medium through which knowledge could be acquired.” 


18 De Gaetano, 1968, 33, referring to Cosimo’s bringing into the 
Academy such old enemies as Varchi and Vettori. Cosimo also, as De 
Gaetano points out, was no doubt inspired by the acts of his forefathers 
in encouraging such activities. 

19 K. Frey, Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, 1, Munich, 1923, 
736, 
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menting: “This is explicit enough; above all the use of the 
word ‘sapienza’ — meaning at that time university 
(whereas ‘university’ meant guild) — shows that a kind of 
university was considered. The same seems to result from 
a letter of 3 February 1563 in which Borghini divides the 
membership of the Academy into Capi and Giovani.’’2° 
One need only add that Vasari’s use of the word Studio is, 
if anything, even more explicit than the word Sapienza, by 
which he undoubtedly was referring to Cosimo’s licensing 
for the building of accommodations for a College of 
Scholars in the Studio of the newly ennobled arts of 
design.?! 

The conclusion, in my opinion unwarranted, that 
Pevsner went on to draw from this, however, was in effect 
that Duke Cosimo, Vasari, and the artists of the Academy 
did not really mean what they said, and that a review of 
the evidence regarding the early history of the Academy 
reveals Vasari’s true purpose rather to have been “the for- 
mation of a representational center of artists deserving a 
social position beyond that of mere competent 
craftsmen”: and that secondary to this there existed only a 
fairly ill-defined aim of reforming the teaching of art.2? 
Disagreement and some disillusionment with the 
programs of the Academy can indeed be found in the early 
years of its existence, and it is significant, as Pevsner ob- 
served, that the artists themselves were concerned that the 
activities of the guild were dominating the affairs of the 
company — so much so that in 1574 a suggestion was 
made that the affairs of the Magistrato be separated from 
those which ““bisognano nella Accademia e Compagnia.’ 
However, such worries and such disagreements as those 
expressed in the letters addressed to the Academy by Zuc- 
caro (latter 1570’s) and Ammannati (1582) in no way in- 
dicate reservations about the purposes of the Academy, 
but manifest instead an urgent desire that the Academy 
move more effectively towards fulfilling those purposes. 
Furthermore, discontent with the Academy on this score 
was of relatively brief duration, for the Academy in the 
main responded well (like the Accademia Fiorentina, 
which had also drifted from time to time in its beginnings), 
acquiring and building facilities for the housing of 
programs that soon were functioning quite efficiently. 
Research published since the appearance of Pevsner’s 


2 Pevsner, 46f. The letter of Borghini’s to which he refers appears in 
Frey, 1, 716. 

21 See note 10 above. 

22 Pevsner, 80. Pevsner’s conclusions about the character of the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno have been challenged in the excellent article by 
Wazbinski. See also D. Heikamp, “Appunti sull’ Accademia del Di- 
segno,” Arte illustrata, v, 1972, 298-301. 

2 Pevsner, 51. The proposal, however, was never carried out. 

24 For Zuccaro’s letter see Pevsner, 51f., and for Ammannati’s see G. Bot- 
tari and S. Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere sulla pittura, scultura, ed 
architettura, Milan, 1822, 1, 529ff. 


25 Ticciati, 262f. 


book in 1940 has steadily brought to light much material 
attesting to an energetic prosecution of the affairs of the 
Accademia del Disegno from the days of its first 
Luogotenente onwards. These activities included plans for 
the establishment of a public museum for the display of 
works of art left to the Academy by its masters, the crea- 
tion of a gallery of artists’ portraits, facilities for the dis- 
play and sale of works of art done in connection with the 
celebration of public feste, the establishment of a library 
containing not only books but also drawings, modelli, 
architects’ plans, engineering designs, medals, and the 
like; they included the publishing of books, both 
theoretical and historical in content (a proposal to write 
the history of contemporary artists is even written into the 
statutes), and in 1602 the empowering of the Academy to 
regulate the export of works of art from Florence (a 
responsibility later extended to include the whole of 
Tuscany).25 So far as the teaching of the Academy is con- 
cerned, it has been shown that the paintings and apparati 
prepared for festivals (such as the marriage of Francesco 
de’Medici in 1565) and for Academy observances (such as 
the Feast of Saint Luke or Michelangelo’s funeral in 1564) 
were in themselves part of a program of perfezionamento 
artistico.2 A drawing contest was held four times a year 
under the supervision of the Consuls, and the winners of 
these were given the right to participate in the preparation 
of the festival decorations.?7? The importance of these 
public manifestations can hardly be overestimated, given 
the purpose of Cosimo in incorporating both the Ac- 
cademia Fiorentina and the Accademia del Disegno as state 
institutions: for it was just these celebrations that gave 
evidence of the collective creative energy, governed by 
open competition, of the Academy, confirming the need 
for it by successfully carrying out its mission of glorifying 
the city and its rulers.2® During Borghini’s directorship, 
lectures, conferences, and debates were held in the Os- 
pedale degli Innocenti (evidently with greater success than 
that which attended Zuccaro’s program of lectures at the 
Accademia di S. Luca in Rome), and in 1591 the Genoese 
painter Giovanni Battista Paggi wrote enthusiastically of 
the vigor with which such lectures and debates were still 
being carried on.?? Anatomy lessons were given at the Os- 
pedale of S. Maria Nuova.?° Architecture and perspective, 


2 Wazbinski’s words, 47f., by which he intends to emphasize the formal 
and professional academic nature of the Academy’s programs (in a 
modern Italian university a corso di perfezionamento still refers to 
professional training in a discipline beyond the laurea). 

27 Ibid., A7E. 

28 Ibid., A7. 

29 Bottari-Ticozzi, u1, 56-98; see also Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, ed. P. 
Barocchi, 1, Milan and Naples, n.d., 190-214. As WaZbinski notes, 54, in 
all likelihood Borghini’s Selva di notizie arose out of these discussions 
(for which see Scritti d'arte, 1, é11ff.). 


3 Jack, 3-20, esp. 18. 


drawing, and mathematics were taught at the Academy’s 
quarters (from 1567) at Cestello in the Borgo Pinti.31 A fair 
amount in particular is known about the mathematicians 
who were associated with the Academy. The most famous 
of these was Ignazio Danti, who translated Euclid and 
Archimedes, edited with a commentary Vignola’s treatise 
on perspective, and who went from Florence to Bologna, 
where he held the chair of mathematics at the University. 
Pier Antonio Cataldi was appointed to teach mathematics 
in 1569, leaving in the following year to take the chair at 
the Studio of Perugia, where he also lectured to the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno of that city after it was opened in 
1573 (and among his many publications are some lectures 
he delivered to this Academy). He returned in 1584 to his 
native Bologna, where he succeeded Danti in the chair at 
the University, and where he also lectured at the Ac- 
cademia del Mirandola, which had been founded by Pietro 
Faccini when he bolted from the Carracci Academy.?3 Os- 
tilio Ricci taught mathematics at the Accademia del Dis- 
egno at about this time (and was elected a member in 
15934, and it was there that he introduced the young 
Galilzo to the mathematical sciences (using Alberti’s Ludi 
matematici as one of his texts, together with Euclid and 
Archimedes).%4 In 1639, by Grand-Ducal decree, the chair 
of mathematics was in fact permanently transferred from 
the Studio Fiorentino to the Accademia del Disegno, 
where it was held for many years by Galileo’s most dis- 
tinguished pupil, Vincenzo Viviani.25 

My concerns here, however, are not to enter into an ex- 
ploration of the various activities and programs of the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno, nor to continue with recent attempts 
made to investigate the ways in which theoretical habits 
and academic traditions of thought informed artistic prac- 
tice in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.36 They are 
instead to indicate broadly the historical and educational 
context that gave rise to the idea of formalized Academies 
of art, in order that the relationship of the work of art to 


31 [bid., 18. 
For Danti, see Olschki, n, 191f. 


* Ticciati, 269, for the appointment in 1569 of one “Gio. Antonio 
Bologmese’’ to teach mathematics at the Accademia del Disegno. Jack, 18, 
also refers to the document, but is unaware that this mathematician has 
long been known to be Pier Antonio Cataldi, who was from Bologna (see 
Olschki, u, 190ff., and Pevsner, 48 and 50). Pevsner, incidentally, having 
caugh: Olschki’s blunder regarding the word universita, falls into a blun- 
der himself when further attempting to correct Olschki’s assertion that 
Cataldi lectured at the Accademia del Disegno in Perugia. Cataldi cer- 
tainly did do so, published two of his lectures in 1577, and became a 
member of that Academy in 1583; for which see G. Fantuzzi, Notizie 
degli scrittori bolognesi, 11, Bologna, 1783, 152f. He also published solu- 
tions œ mathematical problems proposed by Dürer. For his lectures at 
the Accademia del Mirandola, see Malvasia, 1, 409f. 


# T. B. Settle, “Ostilio Ricci, A Bridge Between Alberti and Galileo,” Actes 
du XIF Congrés International d'Histoire des Sciences, 11B, Paris, 1968, 
121-126, where it is argued that Galileo not only learned mathematical 
principles from Ricci, but also something of mathematical elegance. 


3 Ticc.ati, 2716, 


# See, eg, E. Cropper, “On Beautiful Women, Parmigianino, 
Petrarchismo, and the Vernacular Style,” Art Bulletin, ivin, 1976, 374- 
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its theoretical foundation in the thought and artistic prac- 
tice of the period may be seen in a clearer light. For the 
idea embodied in the Accademia del Disegno was an idea 
whose time had come. Indicative of the enthusiasm excited 
by the new institution is the fact that it quickly made its 
impact felt in other parts of Italy, and in cities with 
governments and customs quite unlike those of Grand- 
Ducal Florence. In 1573 an Accademia del Disegno was es- 
tablished in Perugia under the protection of the papal 
governor and bishop; this was modeled closely on its sister 
Academy in Florence (and included in its membership two 
members of that Academy, Vincenzo and Ignazio Danti}.37 
When Federico Zuccaro formally founded the Accademia 
di S. Luca in Rome in 1593, under the protection of Car- 
dinal Federigo Borromeo, it too was modeled on the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno, and it too was incorporated as a 
studium — ‘un studio, & Accademia del Disegno, in aiuto, 
e indirizzo de’giovani studiosi, che nelle nobilissime 
professioni del Disegno vogliono studiare Pittura, 
Scultura, & Architettura. "3% Furthermore, the influence of 
the Accademia del Disegno appears equally strongly even 
in cities in which officially incorporated Academies were 
not early established. It was from his experience in 
Florence and knowledge of the Academy that the painter 
(and nobleman) Paggi initiated in 1591 his famous and 
successful campaign, based on a heartfelt plea that 
painting was a Liberal Art and a profession, against the 
Genoese statutes regulating painters on the same basis as 
frame-gilders, the practitioners of a mechanical art.» The 
same thing happened in Bologna, where, under the 
leadership of Ludovico Carracci, the Compagnia de’Pittori 
was separated from the guild of the Bombasari in 1598.40 
In the following year Ludovico, Bartolomeo Cesi, and Er- 
cole Lucchini were charged with expediting the organiza- 
tion of the new company, and in April of 1602 the incor- 
porating statutes of the Compagnia were approved.#1 
The events that followed have much to tell about the in- 


394, and D. Summers, “ Contrapposto: Style and Meaning in Renaissance 
Art,” Art Bulletin, ux, 1977, 336-361, to cite only two recent distin- 
guished examples. See also Dempsey, 


*” Pevsner, 55. See also G. Calderini, I pregi ed i guai dell'Accademia di 
Belle Arti in Perugia, Perugia, 1885; Z. Montesperelli, Brevi cenni storici 
sulla Accademia di Belle Arti di Perugia, Perugia, 1899; G, Cecchini, 
L'Accademia di Belle Arti di Perugia, Florence, 1954; P. Scarpellini and F, 
Mancini, Le raccolte d'arte dell'Accademia di Perugia, Perugia, 1974; and 
M. V. Creti, et al., Cento disegni dell'Accademia di Belle Arti di Perugia, 
Rome, 1977. 


%# R. Alberti, Origine e progresso dell’ Accademia del Disegno de'Pittori, 
Scoltori, & Architetti di Roma, Pavia, 1604, 1. 


3° See note 29 above; and see R, Soprani, Le vite de’pittori, scoltori, et 
architetti genovesi, Genoa, 1674, 91ff, 


#F Malaguzzi Valeri, “L'Arte dei pittori a Bologna nel secolo XVI,” 
Archivio storico dell'arte, 11, 1897, 309-314. Painters had been associated 
with the Bombasari since 1569, when they were separated from the guild 
of the Quattro Arti (the other three of which were the Spadari, Sellari, 
and Guainari); see also Malvasia, 1, 184. 


* Ibid., 312, and Malvasia, 1, 240. For the statutes of the Compagnia, see 
H. Bodmer, Ludovico Carracci, Burg bei Magdeburg, 1939, 161ff. 
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fluence of the idea of the Florentine Academy in Bologna. 
Less than six weeks after the statutes of the Compagnia 
had been approved by the Papal Vice-Legate and the 
Senate of Bologna, Ludovico Carracci made his famous 
two-week trip to Rome, in order to arrange “che la Com- 
pagnia dei Pittori in Bologna a Somiglianza di quella di 
Roma fosse trasmutata in Accademia anch’essa.’’@ At that 
time, only four months after the death of Agostino 
Carracci, the fortunes of the Carracci Academy were at a 
critical turning point, and there is evidence to suggest that 
Ludovico planned to arrange for the Accademia degli In- 
camminati to be given formal status by joining it to the 
Bolognese Compagnia de’Pittori on the Florentine model. 
The separation of the painters from the jurisdiction of the 
old guilds and the re-incorporation of the company, as it 
had been in Florence, was the necessary preliminary step. 
In his Vite of the three Carracci, Malvasia writes of 
Ludovico that ‘S’affaticd per tramutarle il titolo [della 
Compagnia] e dandolo nome di Accademia, di eminenti 
pregi e singolari prerogative, all’uso di quella di San Luca 
di Roma.’’# Malvasia further perceives the clear parallel 
with Florence, writing that Ludovico behaved in his work 
for the Compagnia “con non minore splendidezza e 
premura di quella mostrasse anch’egli il Frate Montor- 
soli.” With Agostino dead, and Annibale having clearly 
no intention (or possibility) of staying in Bologna, 
Ludovico no doubt saw union with the Company as the 
best option for securing the future of the Carracci 
Academy. The effort invested in the funeral of Agostino, 
munificently celebrated in 1603, and so clearly modeled 
after the funeral given Michelangelo by the Accademia del 
Disegno, seems to confirm this. It is certainly significant, 
as Pevsner suggested, calling it a fact “that cannot be 
waived as mere accident,” that in the publication of 
Agostino’s exequies the members of the Incamminati 
called themselves “Academici del Disegno,” that is, by the 
very title of members of the Florentine Academy; and it is 
also significant that Luca Faberio, who wrote the funeral 
oration, was Secretary both to the Academy and the Com- 
pany.*® Moreover, it appears that Ludovico’s plans went 
even further than incorporating an Academy within the 


42 Pevsner, 69. 

4 Malvasia, 1, 352 

“Ibid, 

4 Pevsner, 77. For Faberlo as Secretary to the Academy, see Malvasia, 1, 
304; and as Secretary to the Compagnia, see Malaguzzi Valeri, 313. 


46 Malvasia, 1, 384. Ludovico was listed among the aggregati of the Ac- 
cademia di S. Luca in the seicento, according to Missirini (see A. Ber- 
tolotti, Artisti bolognesi, ferraresi, ed alcuni altri, Bologna, 1886, 180f.; 
and see C. C. Cavalli, et al, Mostra dei Carracci, Bologna, 1956, 92). 


47 Malvasia, 1, 299f. For Michelangelo's funeral, see R. and M. 
Wittkower, The Divine Michelangelo: The Florentine Academy's 


body of the Company, and that, apparently working in 
concert with Annibale, he explored the possibility of es- 
tablishing a formal connection with the Accademia di S. 
Luca in Rome. Malvasia, in his Life of Francesco Brizio, 
reports that Ludovico journeyed to Rome in the company 
of Annibale (who had returned to Bologna after his 
brother’s death, where there must have been much discus- 
sion about the future of the Academy), in order, on behalf 
of the painters of the Company, “di levargli il nome di 
Compagnia, di cambiarglielo in quello di Accademia, e 
farla aggregare a quella colà di San Luca.”’# There is no 
reason to doubt this, for it is a fact that Ludovico went to 
Rome, and had it been only a matter of incorporating an 
Accademia e Compagnia del Disegno in Bologna there 
would have been no need to go to Rome at all, for this 
would have been a matter requiring only a petition to the 
Papal Vice-Legate and the Senate in Bologna. 

Ludovico and Annibale may have sought the protection 
of Cardinal Farnese in this venture, given the nature of 
Benedetto Morelli’s report of the funeral to the Cardinal, 
which was published in 1603 together with Faberio’s 
funeral oration and various sonnets in Agostino’s praise, 
again much on the pattern of Michelangelo’s funeral.47 
Significant in this respect is the fact that Annibale, who 
had painted the vault of the Farnese Gallery virtually un- 
aided and was then at the height of his powers, arranged at 
this time for the transfer of a number of the most promis- 
ing young painters of the Academy to Rome in order to 
work in the Farnese Palace. Domenichino, Sisto 
Badalocchio, Giovanni Lanfranco, and very probably An- 
tonio Carracci, Agostino Carracci’s natural son, were all 
there by late 1602 or 1603, working on the decorations of 
the garden loggia and the walls of the Gallery.“ Regarding 
the latter commission, there may even be some foundation 
of truth in Malvasia’s notorious statement that Ludovico 
animatedly discussed the Farnese Gallery with Annibale, 
and that he ‘’aggiustd il tutto e corresse,” for it was in fact 
the adjustment and “correction” of the whole that An- 
nibale and the young members of the Academy were about 
to undertake at precisely that moment with the painting of 
the walls.49 Ludovico and Annibale would naturally have 


Homage on His Death in 1564, London, 1964. 


See D. Posner, Annibale Carracci: A Study in the Reform of Italian 


Painting around 1590 (National Gallery of Art: Kress Foundation Studies 
in the History of European Art, v), New York, 1971, 1, 124; and esp. the 
same author’s review of J. R. Martin’s The Farnese Gallery in the Art 
Bulletin, xuv, 1966, 109-114, esp. 112, where it is hypothesized that 
Annibale returned to Rome together with Ludovico — which is in fact 
confirmed by Malvasia’s statement, 1, 384, that the two did travel 
together. 

49 Malvasia, 1, 384. See also Posner’s review. of Martin, cited in the 
previous note, and C. Dempsey, “Et Nos Cedamus Amori: Observations 
on the Farnese Gallery,” Art Bulletin, L, 1968, 363-374. 


discussed the project, and it is understandable too that 
Ludovico’s actual role might have been exaggerated in the 
telling of the story, whether by Ludovico himself when he 
returned home, by Guido Reni in later years (who loved 
Ludovico even as he resented Annibale), or by Malvasia, 
who strongly felt that Ludovico’s reputation lay unfairly 
under the cloud of Annibale’s.5° In any event, nothing 
could better demonstrate to Cardinal Farnese the ef- 
ficacy, and the potential usefulness to himself, of the 
training of the Bolognese Academy than the bringing to 
Rome of so talented a group of young painters. Had 
Ludovico’s and Annibale’s plan been realized, the rising 
generations of Bolognese painters would have been 
assured Farnese patronage both in Emilia and in Rome 
(even as members of the Florentine Academy were assured 
Medici patronage), and through incorporation with the 
Accademia di S. Luca they would have come to Rome, not 
as members of a rival academy, but with a professional 
base already secured. However, the scheme never 
matured. Perhaps Ludovico’s notorious dislike of Rome 
was too great in the end, and Annibale’s relations with 
Cardinal Farnese were soon to come to an equally 
notorious bad ending. For whatever reason, the Carracci 
Academy never received official incorporation in the man- 
ner of the Academies of Florence and Rome, and, unlike 
those Academies, it did not long survive the death of the 
last of its founders. 

The Carracci Academy did, however, accomplish what 
the Academies of Florence and Rome did not, the full 
reform of painting that was hailed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as the salvation of art from a period of degradation, 
and that was correctly perceived by Lanzi as charting the 
course of Italian art for the next two centuries.5! The 
“degraded” style that the Carracci opposed was that of 
Vasari and Zuccaro, among others. But it does not follow 
that in opposing it they were therefore opposing the idea 
of academic training and methods, any more than were the 
artists of the Florentine reform, who were themselves the 
first products of the Accademia del Disegno. Indeed, as 
the sources clearly indicate, and as the Carracci attempt to 
join with the Accademia di S. Luca would show, they per- 
ceived their academic purposes as aligned with Zuccaro’s, 
and with Vasari’s before him. As painters and teachers, the 
Carracci had fundamental differences with these men, but 
these differences are best viewed as a dispute inter 
academicos, and these are real enough. The effects of their 
thinking appear in their paintings, which differ radically 


s Malvasia, 1, 350ff. 
SL. Lanzi, Storia pittorica della Italia, Florence, 1834, v, 65. 


# On the various interpretations of Imitation in Renaissance painting, 
see the very useful summary by E. Battisti, ‘Il concetto d'imitazione nel 
Cinquecento italiano,” Rinascimento e barocco, Rome, 1960, 175-215. 


5 D. Posner, in his review of my book, in the Burlington Magazine, cxx1, 
1979, 44f. 
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from those of Vasari and Zuccaro, and they appear in the 
subsequent history of painting in the seventeenth century, 
in the same way that poetry is the final arbiter of disputes 
among letterati. But if Politian quarrels with Paolo Cortese 
over the issue of whether it is better to imitate one model 
of style or to imitate the best in many, or if Tasso quarrels 
with Lionardo Salviati on the issue of diction or the treat- 
ment of subject matter in the epic and romance styles, it 
does not follow that any of these is questioning the status 
of letters as a liberal profession. 5? 


Il. The Grammar School Education of Bolognese Artists 

The early sources, in particular Faberio and Malvasia, 
provide a wealth of information that indicates that the 
Carracci reform of painting, their methods of teaching, 
and the true originality of their art, can be understood 
only as part of the same academic phenomenon that first 
was institutionalized in the Accademia del Disegno in 
1563; and I have argued this point at length in my recent 
book (1977). The important question thus arises of what it 
is that could have prepared artists to implement formally 
in academic institutions the training of the arts of disegno 
as a liberal profession on the model of the sister arts of let- 
ters. Especially significant is the question of what it is that 
could have inspired such a position in the Carracci, and in 
Annibale in particular, who has recently been charac- 
terized as “a man Malvasia described as hardly knowing 
how to read or write.’’53 Malvasia’s statement appears in a 
very interesting passage about the childhood of Agostino 
and Annibale, when both attended the Scuola di Gram- 
matica in Bologna, where both used to cover the margins 
of their books with drawings." Ludovico, perceiving their 
talent, urged both boys to withdraw from school to 
prepare themselves for careers as painters, which they did. 
Agostino must then have been about fourteen, the normal 
age for leaving school, and Annibale was three years 
younger. Malvasia therefore writes of Annibale that he 
left school virtually as soon as he had learned to read and 
write, or when he had only just learned to read and 
write, was taken into his father’s tailoring shop as an 
assistant, and there set himself with his characteristic 
singleness of purpose to learn painting (“ Annibale, che 
imparato a pena di leggere e scrivere, era stato preso dal 
padre in bottega per aiuto, incamminandolo nel suo 
mestiere, non aveva altro passaggio poi fatto che dall’ago 
al pennello ... Egli per sua parte appagarsi della sua 
vocazione, ch'era il dipingere.’’).55 What Malvasia means 


54 Malvasia, 1, 265: ‘’Trovavasi anch'egli fra gli altri duo’figli che alla 
stessa professione fin da principio mostrando straordinaria inclinazione, 
come che altro mai facessero, che e nella scuola di grammatica sul 
margine de'libri, e fuori di quella su‘muri scarabocchiar da se stessi a per- 
suasione di Ludovico, per la stessa via incamminati avea.” 


55 Ibid., 266, 
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is that Annibale left school when he had only just learned 
to read and write Latin, for that is what a Scuola di Gram- 
matica is, a Latin school.5¢ 

Both Agostino and Annibale may have learned to read 
and write their own tongue at home, taught by their 
parents. This is what Francesco Brizio did, for example, as 
did Girolamo Curti (Il Dentone), whose father was so poor 
that he was unable to send him to school or apprentice 
him.57 Their father, Antonio Carracci, on the other hand, 
though a tailor, must have been pretty well-off, for he was 
a man “molto dimestico colla nobiltà e colle cittadini che 
serviva come sartore,” and Malvasia reports that it was his 
friendship with the Fava that led to the commission given 
to the young Carracci to paint in their palace.5® It is hence 
more likely that Agostino and Annibale went to the in- 
fants’ school, called the Scuola di Leggere e Scrivere, 
which is what Malvasia reports of Domenichino’s older 
brother Gabrielle, whose father, “dopo averli fatto in- 
segnar di leggere, scrivere, e far conto,” took him into his 
shop. Assuming that Agostino and Annibale followed 
the normal pattern, they then entered the Scuola di Gram- 
matica sometime between the ages of five and seven 
(depending upon how quickly they had learned to read 
and write), which means that their father probably had 
hopes that they would go on to a profession, such as let- 
ters or the law. Otherwise, he might have taken them im- 
mediately into his own shop (as happened with 
Domenichino’s brother), apprenticed them, or sent them 
to the Scuola di Arithmetica in preparation for a career in 
business. This is what happened to Francesco Albani, 
whose father sent him first to the Grammatica in the hopes 
that he would make a beginning there for a career in let- 
ters, “ma con poco profitto,” writes Malvasia; accord- 
ingly, he was transferred to the Arithmetica so that he 
could follow his father in the silk trade.‘ Posterity may be 


s See, for general orientation, G. Manacorda, Storia della scuola italiana, 
Naples, 1912: G. Saitta, L'Educazione dell’umanesimo in Italia, Venice, 
1928; and Garin. In the 16th century the word “grammar,” unless 
specifically modified, refers to Latin (and occasionally Greek) grammar, 
and is often used as a synonym for “Latin.” Thus Giambattista Gelli, for 
example, uses the word grammatica as synonymous with latino: — “La 
grammatica, o, per me dire il latino, è una lingua ...,"" and again, “M. 
Michele, costoro dicono che voi siete un gran savio in grammatica e in 
greco” (see De Gaetano, as in note 14, 80f.). Similarly, Michelangelo, in a 
letter of 1545 to Luigi del Riccio, apologizes for not writing Latin by say- 
ing, “A non parlar qualche volta, sebbene scorretto in gramatica, mi 
sarebbe vergogna, sendo tanto pratico con voi’ (G. Milanesi, Le lettere di 
Michelangelo Buonarotti, Florence, 1875, 504; and see C. Gilbert, 
Complete Poems and Selected Letters of Michelangelo, New York, 1965, 
181). Michelangelo in fact did attend grammar school as a boy, in the 
hopes that he might make a career in letters. Condivi, Vita di 
Michelangelo Buonarotti, Florence, 1746, 3, writes, “Crescendo adunque 
il fanciullo, e venendo in età, il padre conoscendolo d'ingegno, desideroso 
ch'egli attendesse alle lettere, lo mandò alla scuola d'un Maestro Fran- 
cesco da Urbino, che in quel tempo insegnava Gramatica in Firenze.” 
Vasari, La vita di Michelangelo, ed. P. Barocchi, Naples, 1962, 1, 5, reports 
the same. The boy did not stay long, however, and for an estimation of 
Michelangelo's Latin see C. de Tolnay, Michelangelo I: The Youth of 


thankful that he profited little there as well, and his father 
finally sent him to study painting with Calvaert. 

As the example of Albani shows, much serious thought 
was devoted to the future careers of children from a very 
early age, and this is not surprising since boys were by and 
large permanently committed to those careers by the time 
they had reached their early teens. Thus Malvasia says of 
Galanino that he was “impiegato in principio alle lettere,” 
and the same was true of Giovanni Valesio.t Guido Reni, 
as is well known, was destined by his father for a career in 
music, while Albani's brother Domenico was set early for 
a career in law, receiving in due course the Laurea Dot- 
torale (and his later disastrous management of Albani’s 
finances may have led the painter to wish he had worked 
harder at the Arithmetica).6? Alessandro Tiarini, after at- 
tending the Leggere e Scrivere, was sent to a convent 
school in preparation for the priesthood, which means that 
he too was trained in Latin, and no doubt merited 
Malvasia’s characterization of him as one of the “più fon- 
dati e saggi pittori ch’abbia veduto il nostro secolo.”’® 
Domenichino, on the other hand, was sent to the Gram- 
matica, where he remained beyond the usual leaving-age 
because he was seriously considering going on for the doc- 
torate or the priesthood.* In all cases, however, as the in- 
stance of Albani illustrates especially well, the natural 
talents and inclinations of the boys were carefully watched 
by their parents, and, sometimes with sympathetic 
guidance and sometimes with the guidance of opposition, 
the men here discussed turned to the study of painting af- 
ter leaving the Grammatica. Naturally the sympathies and 
wishes of the parents were of paramount importance in 
making the final decision. But interesting light on the role 
of the schoolmaster is shed in Malvasia’s biography of 
Angelo Colonna: when the master saw the beautiful draw- 
ings with which he decorated the pages of his Lives of the 


Michelangelo, Princeton, 1943, 50, n. 43. Bellori, Le vite de'pittori, 
scultori, e architetti moderni, ed. E. Borea, Turin, 1976, 629, reports that 
Carlo Maratta made the following retort to someone who claimed to find 
errors in the works of Raphael and Annibale Carracci: “Voi siete come 
quel pedante che intendeva tutte Je regole della grammatica, ma non 
sapeva poi parlar latino.” 


57 Malvasia, 1, 378f., and 11, 105. 
56 Ibid., 1, 265. 
5 Ibid., u, 219. 


6° Ibid., 11, 150. The Scuola di Arithmetica was a school for learning com- 
mercial arithmetic, and corresponds to the Florentine Scuola d'Abbaco; 
for which, see the useful article by R. A. Goldthwaite, “The Schools and 
Teachers of Commercial Arithmetic in Renaissance Florence,” Journal of 
European Economic History, 1, 2, Fall, 1972, 418-433; and see D. F. 
Zervas, “The Trattato dell Abbaco and Andrea Pisano’s Design for the 
Florentine Baptistry Door,” Renaissance Quarterly, xxvin, 1975, 483- 
503. 

st Malvasia, u, 92. 

62 Ibid., 149. 

è Ibid., 119. 


à Ibid., 219. 


Holy Fathers it was he who persuaded Colonna’s father to 
send the boy to learn painting. 

Reading at the Grammatica included (as the book 
decorated by Colonna shows) both classical texts and 
works in the vernacular, as well as texts of both classical 
and religious subject matter. Although it is impossible to 
say with precision exactly of what this reading consisted 
in the schools of Bologna, there is no reason to suppose 
that the curriculum of study or aims of these schools dif- 
fered greatly from those of the humanist schools of Italy 
generally, which by the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were very widely diffused. The goal of these schools 
was the teaching of eloquence, elegance in speech, and 
copiousness in writing, and the basic curriculum was con- 
structed around constant drilling in grammar (which only 
stopped after a student had reached university) 
throughout the time a child was in school. A boy’s career 
in school typically began with elementary grammar, 
followed by advanced grammar, then humanities (the 
reading of authors), culminating in rhetoric.¢ The gram- 
mar text was commonly called the Donato, but this was a 
generic name and could as well refer to Guarino’s gram- 
mar or loannes Despauterius’s Grammatica Latina and 
Syntaxis, for example, as to Donatus’s Ars Minor, also 
called the Janua.*” Indeed, more than one grammar was 
quite certainly used, boys typically beginning with the 
Janua while they learned the elements of reading, pronun- 
ciation, declining, and conjugating, and then moving on to 
Guarino’s Regola or Despauterius’s Syntaxis for irregular 
morphology and the elements of syntax.‘ Prosody and 


#5 Ibid., 346, This is the only reference I can find in Malvasia to a text 
read in the schools, and it is a most interesting one. The book is the Vite 
de‘santi padri by Domenico Cavalca (ca. 1270-1342), written probably in 
the second quarter of the trecento, and one of the very important founda- 
tions for Italian prose style in the development of the language; informa- 
tion on Cavalca can be found in any Storia della letteratura italiana (1 
havé consulted the histories published by La Terza, Garzanti, and 
Vallardi). Paul Grendler, who is currently preparing a study of Italian 
education in the 15th and 16th centuries, tells me that he has found 
evidence in the archives showing that the Vite de’santi padri was used in 
the schools quite commonly in the late cinquecento, as were such other 
vernacular classics as Arioste’s Orlando furioso. | am most grateful to 
him for discussing his work with me, and for reading and criticizing this 
paper; he has been most generous with information and with 
bibliographical assistance. For the place of the vernacular in the grammar 
schools (e.g., translating Cicero into the volgare, and, in the rhetoric 
classes, composing first in the native tongue, then in Latin), see Lukacs, 
u, 28. 


6 Lukács, 11, 31. This work is an extremely valuable source of informa- 
tion, publishing a wealth of documents pertaining to all levels of Jesuit 
education, which was closely modeled on the pattern of the humanist 
grammar schools (ibid., 27). Besides Lukacs, and besides Manacorda, 
Saitta, and Garin (all cited in note 56), I have also found the following es- 
pecially useful: P. Barsanti, H pubblico insegnamento in Lucca dal secolo 
XIV alla fine del secolo XVII, Lucca, 1905; E. Garin, La cultura del 
Rinascimento: profilo storico, Bari, 1967; E. Garin, Il pensiero 
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metrics would then follow as the child moved to the 
reading of the authors, and finally rhetoric, the speed of 
the child's progression depending upon his aptitude.‘ 
Among authors typically read together with continuous 
training in grammar were, at the elementary level, selected 
easier letters from Cicero’s Epistolae Familiares, Cato's 
Disticha de Moribus, and selections from the Psalter, 
moving thence to the more difficult of Cicero’s letters and 
such moral essays as the De Amicitia or the De 
Senectute.7 Reading in poetry would commence with 
Ovid (typically the Tristia or the De Ponto), the easier 
books of the Aeneid, the Georgics, and Horace or Mar- 
tial.71 Sallust, Valerius Maximus, and Justinus were widely 
used, especially, as were Statius, Terence, Plautus, Seneca, 
Juvenal, Persius, and Mantuan.?2 Among the humanist 
texts read, Lorenzo Valla’s Elegantiae was especially 
popular.” The foundations for rhetoric, often started 
while reading in humanities, were laid with Quintilian, the 
Ad Herrenium, and, above all, Cicero’s De Oratore and De 
Inventione, read together with Cicero’s orations and the 
principles of Aristotle and Plato.” More than this I am not 
competent to say, and it should be stressed that the cursus 
here outlined is typical and not specific to Bologna, 
following upon the very influential course of study 
recommended by Guarino and adopted in the humanist 
and Jesuit schools. However, although it is not possible to 
give an exact syllabus of study followed in the grammar 
schools of Bologna (which were regulated by the Univer- 
sity, taught by Masters enrolled there, and which doubt- 
less followed the typical pattern — Baglione, for example, 


pedagogico dell'Umanesimo, Florence, 1968; and E. Petrini and R. Am- 
mannati, Venticinque secoli di educazione e scuola in Italia, Florence, 
1971 (with useful bibliographies). 


#7 On the Janua see W. O. Schmitt, “Die lanua (Donatus): Ein Beitrag 
zur lateinischen Schulgrammatik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,” 
Beiträge zur Inkunabelkunde, m1, 4, 1969, 43-80; and for the most com- 
monly used grammars, Lukács, u, 33. 


68 Lukács, 11, 33. 


9 Here the Doctrinale of Villadieu was widely used. For an estimation of 
speed of teaching, see P.J. Ledesma (1564) in Lukács, n, 504f.: “Videtur 
optandum, ut hae classes ita disponantur, ut duobus annis plus minus 
possint pervenire mediocra ingenia ... ut maiora ingenia citius possint ad 
metam pervenire, et tardiora tardius, ac mediocria mediocri tempore.” 


70 Lukács, 1, 33ff., 640-42, and 504ff. See also Petrini and Ammannati 
(as in note 66), 67, for a typical course of study patterned after Guarino, 
with which the Jesuit schools compare quite closely. 

71 Ibid., u, 504ff. 


72 The Jesuits, however, much debated the use of Terence, who was 
valued on the one hand for his style and deprecated on the other for his 
content. 


73 See Garin, 14, for a sample of humanist authors read in the schools; the 
propriety of Erasmus was naturally debated by the Jesuits (Lukács, 1, 
33f., and ut, 258), but he remained nonetheless a popular and extensively 
reprinted author. 


4 Lukács, n, 504ff., and Petrini and Ammannati (as in note 66}, 67. 
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records that Domenichino was studying rhetoric when he 
decided to become a painter), it is perhaps possible to 
arrive at some estimate of the effectiveness of the educa- 
tion.75 

Albani learned very little, and, as we have seen, was 
withdrawn from the Grammatica at an early age. Later in 
life this most poetic of painters was to lament his lack of 
Latin, and would immerse himself in the most accurate 
Italian translations, among which Malvasia names Caro’s 
Virgil and Anguillara’s Ovid.7 Francesco Gessi learned 
even less, having been, as Malvasia says, “posto alla 
Grammatica, ma con poco profitto, né pure potendo mai 
giungere a saper scrivere il proprio nome,” a comment that 
doubtless refers as much to Gessi’s inattentiveness to 
orthography (an important part of training at the Gram- 
matica, at which Agostino excelled) as it does to his ability 
to decline nouns.” Bartolomeo Cesi, on the other hand, 
was an excellent student, so much so that he was appoint- 
ed preceptor at the Grammatica, teaching in the absence 
of the master, and even, when the master died, continuing 
in his place until a new master was found.’* His talent as a 
draftsman became apparent in his teaching of 
orthography, for when he formed majuscules as exemplars 
for the students he would decorate them with “qualche 
capricciosa testicciuola, poi di galante figuretta da qualche 
stampa ricavata.”79 Cesi’s easy and habitual reading of 
Latin is apparent in Malvasia’s amusing account of his dis- 
approval of nudity and unchaste subject matter, for he 
took exception even to the license permitted by Sanchez in 
his book De Matrimonio, where it was said that paintings 
of such subjects might be allowed in the most secret cham- 
bers of newlyweds, as an incitement to procreation and in 
order that children might be conceived while the lovers’ 
heads and hearts were filled with beautiful conceits.® 


75 For the enrollment of Masters in the University, see I rotuli dei lettori, 
legisti, e artisti dello Studio Bolognese dal 1384 al 1799, ed. U. Dallari, 
Bologna, 1888; and P. O. Kristeller, “The University of Bologna and the 
Renaissance,” Studi e memorie per la storia dell’ Universita di Bologna, 1, 
1956, 313-323. For the attempts by the University to keep the Jesuits 
from encroaching upon its hegemony, see G. Zaccagnini, Storia dello 
Studio di Bologna durante il Rinascimento, Geneva, 1930. And for 
Domenichino’s study of rhetoric, see G. Baglione, Le vite de’pittori, 
scultori, et architetti dal pontificato di Gregorio XII del 1572 in fino a 
tempi di Papa Urbano Ottavo nel 1642, Rome, 1642, 381. 


76 Malvasia, 11, 156. 
77 Ibid., 246. 
78 Ibid., 1, 242. 


79 Ibid. It is interesting here that Cesi's drawings were taken from prints. 
The analogies between the techniques of orthography and engraving are 
obvious, and Malvasia singles out orthography as one of the skills 
cultivated by Agostino Carracci. Significantly, Luca Ciamberlano’s fron- 
tispiece for the Scuola perfetto per imparare a disegnare shows the hand 
of the artist writing the letters of his name (and the elements of drawing 
were commonly compared to the elements of writing). Many of the 
engraving techniques employed by Agostino, such as swelling lines and 
perfectly meshed circular hatchings, derive straightforwardly from the 
techniques and exercises described in the orthographical manuals. This 
suggests that the teaching of the elements of drawing and printmaking at 
the Carracci Academy followed naturally upon the teaching of the ele- 


Agostino Carracci certainly received an excellent founda- 
tion in Latin, which he continued to read on his own and 
in the company of his close friend, the poet Cesare Rinaldi 
(who later taught Malvasia at the University), until in 
Bellori’s words, he came to understand it perfectly.®1 
Malvasia’s account is, if anything, even more telling, for 
he relates how Cardinal Spinola, when he was Papal Vice- 
Legate in Bologna, bought many paintings from Agostino 
and told him he would happily supply him with recom- 
mendations either as a good painter or as a good secretary, 
and this latter is a real tribute to the quality of Agostino’s 
Latin.® Valesio in fact did become secretary to Cardinal 
Orazio Ludovisi, the brother of Gregory XV, in Rome, 
where he was well known as a painter, man of letters, and 
poet, and where he became a member of the Accademia 
degli Umoristi (of which Salvator Rosa was also a mem- 
ber). Giovanni Battista Ruggieri knew both Latin and 
Greek, and he too wrote poetry (in modo satirico), as did 
Antonio Maria Panico (who used to write letters to An- 
nibale in terzetti and ottava rima, to the latter’s delight), 
and as, of course, did Agostino Carracci. It may con- 
fidently be said of Agostino, Cesi, Valesio, Ruggieri, and 
Agostino Metelli (in whom, says Malvasia, the world lost 
a buon letterato) that the standard they achieved was very 
high, and that it was based on a firm foundation laid at the 
Grammatica.®5 It is more difficult to form a secure estima- 
tion in the case of other painters who attended the 
Bolognese grammar schools, although Domenichino was 
surely proficient. Lucio Massari (like Tiarini) is charac- 
terized by Malvasia as a man of wide learning. Malvasia 
writes of Galanino that he had “gran gusto di ragionar di 
cose di virtù,” and so too, for that matter, had Albani, 
despite his poor beginnings.# Guido Reni's school must 
surely have had a high reputation, for Malvasia records as 


ments of writing in the schools. For Agostino’s printmaking techniques, 
see now D. Bohlin, Prints and Related Drawings by the Carracci Family: 


A Catalogue Raisonné, Washington, D.C., 1979. 


so Malvasia, 1, 242. See also G. Mancini, Considerazioni sulla pittura, ed. 
A. Marucchi and L. Salerno, Rome, 1956-1957, 1, 331, wherein Sanchez’s 
De matrimonio is cited as justification for lascivie in private rooms. A 
similar idea appears in L.B. Alberti’s L’Architettura, ed. and trans. G. 
Orlandi, Milan, 1966, 1x, 4, wherein it is suggested that in those rooms 
where man and wife unite in love it would be a good thing to paint pic- 
tures only of the most noble and beautiful forms, since this is very im- 
portant to the conception of beautiful children. So far as the estimation in 
which the arts of disegno were held in Bologna goes, it is significant that 
Cesi was later appointed Maestro del disegno at the Accademia degli Ar- 
denti, which maintained a private Scuola di Grammatica reserved for 
children of noble birth, and which included disegno in its course of 
study, 

81 Bellori, 105. 

82 Malvasia, 1, 266. 


83 Ibid., n, 97ff, For the membership of the Accademia degli Umoristi, see 
Maylender (as in note 15), v, 370ff. 


s Malvasia, u, 252, and 1, 406. 
s Ibid., u, 352 (for Metelli). 
86 Ibid., 1, 390 (for Massari), and n, 92 (for Galanino). 


something still well known the name of its master, 
Guglelmini, and it was the standard set in his classroom 
that proved the undoing of poor Albani.8? Domenichino 
also attended this school, and the very fact that he 
rema:ned there a long time speaks for itself, for this was 
the normal course taken by boys seeking to perfect them- 
selves in order to enter the University, which could be 
done at any time they felt ready, although enrollment 
commonly occurred at the ages of fifteen or sixteen.® 
Two important conclusions emerge from this survey, 
the first regarding Annibale, and the second regarding the 
place of the artistic academy in relation to other 
educational institutions. With respect to Annibale, 
Malvasia does not say of him, as of Albani and Gessi, that 
he studied “con poco profitto.” He tells us rather that, at 
Ludovico’s urging, he left the Grammatica at the same time 
as did Agostino, who was three years older, and that An- 
nibale was then at an age when he had only just learned to 
read and write, that is, to read and write Latin. Consider- 
ing that Annibale had probably been at the Grammatica at 
least five years, this is no doubt a fair enough estimation, 
especially when considered in the light of Agostino’s ac- 
complishments after leaving the same school at the age of 
fourteen. With respect to the Academy, boys leaving the 
Grammatica could either take up a trade or go on to 
professional training at the University. When Agostino 
and Annibale left school to learn engraving and painting 
they were entering a trade, however much painters of the 
older generation in Bologna were already resisting that 
idea. But the Academy they founded together with 
Ludovico was based on a different concept, an idea held in 
common with Vasari and Zuccaro, and one given form and 
official recognition in the Accademia del Disegno in 
Florence. This was that painting and the arts of design, 
like the arts of letters, constituted a profession, and that as 
a profession it should be taught in an Academy rather 
than by apprenticeship in a bottega. This was the idea that 
later motivated the artists of Bologna, under Ludovico’s, 


# Ibid., n, 150. Evidently Gessi also attended this school, for Malvasia 
reports that Guglielmini later owned one of his drawings, which was so 
good that Guido Reni could not believe the dull-witted Gessi had done it 
(p. 246). 


s Ibid, 219: “Domenico lungo tempo lasciato alla Grammatica, perchè 
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Cesi’s, and Lucchini’s leadership, to separate from the 
Bombasari, and this was the idea that led to Ludovico’s 
and Annibale’s attempt to seek incorporation of the Com- 
pany of Painters as an Academy on the pattern of the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno in Florence and the Accademia di S. 
Luca in Rome. It was that boys leaving the Grammatica in 
future might study painting as a profession, not as a trade, 
even as other boys, making their decision at about the 
same age, might follow the sister profession of letters at 
the University. 

In the grammar schools of Bologna there appears the 
fruition of the educational reforms fought for and in- 
stituted by the early humanists.8 The same may be said of 
the rise of Academies in the sixteenth century, even 
though those earlier humanists might not have anticipated 
the particular direction events were to take, and some of 
them no doubt would have been sincerely horrified at the 
attempts made to raise the status of the vernacular 
language and literature, and the sister arts of design, to the 
status of professional academic disciplines. Nevertheless, 
both the concept of the grammar schools and the 
proliferation of Academies, which were devoted to the 
cultivation of particular branches of knowledge and to the 
nurturing of cultural activity, clearly fulfill certain impor- 
tant humanist ideals. Knowledge for the humanists (by 
which I am referring to professional grammarians and 
thetoricians in the narrower sense that Kristeller has 
defined them) always had a practical aim, which was the 
perfection of style and the moral perfection of man, and 
the educational reforms that they initiated were under- 
taken with the aim of creating a common, shared culture, 
based in Latin and Greek.” Although some had argued 
that this culture should be possessed by the class of men 
whose responsibility it would be to shape and control 
society, others had maintained that it should be available 
and made a part of the generality of society — and it is the 
implementation of the latter idea that appears in the gram- 
mar school of Bologna. The result was, as the humanists 


abilitandosi al Dottorato, o almeno alla Preteria ...”’ 
# For which, see Garin. 


” See Kristeller, and idem, “The Modern System of the Arts,” 
Renaissance Thought HI: Papers on Humanism and the Arts, New York, 
1965, 163-227, 
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had argued it would be, a society that was remarkably 
fluid in its interactions.” The generation of Cesi and the 
Carracci appears to have been the first in which future art- 
ists, generally the children of tradesmen and artisans, 
received such an education — Malvasia does not record 
that any of the artists of the older generation attended the 
Scuola di Grammatica — and it is significant that this was 
the generation that finally did achieve the release of the art- 
ists from the old artisans’ guilds and that established the 
first true Academies of art. 


Ill. The Historical Phenomenon of Academies in the Light 
of Idealist Criticism 

Gombrich, in an illuminating essay on Reynolds written 
many years ago, began with the following apologia: 


There is hardly a trait in Reynolds’s teachings which is 
more alien to our present taste and creed than the con- 
stant insistence on the value and even necessity of 
“imitation.” Critics have therefore tended to concen- 
trate on the more modern and unorthodox aspects of his 
artistic outlook. But if critics have every right to choose 
their way of approach to art, the historian is bound to 
the standards of the period and the artist.% 


The doctrine of Imitation, of course, lies at the heart of the 
academic tradition; and the critical tendency to which 
Gombrich was alluding is one inherited from the 
nineteenth century. This tendency was to segregate 
Reynolds’s practice from his principles, and it may be 
summarized in Ruskin’s famous pronouncement that 
Reynolds was “born to teach all error by his precept, and 
all excellence by his example.’’? The same critical ten- 


21 As E. Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries: 1527-1800, 
Chicago, 1973, has shown, this was also the case in the Florence of the 
Medici Grand-Dukes. So far as the arts of design are concerned, Paggi 
reports in his letters that the young princes and princesses of the Medici 
house studied at the Accademia del Disegno, and Don Giovanni 
de'Medici was elected to the status of Academician on the basis, not of 
his birth, but of his attainments in architectural engineering and in 
painting; similarly, Jacopo Pitti (the third Luogotenente of the Academy) 
was singled out by his contemporaries as a man skilled in the arts of 
design. In Bologna, the Commendatore Luigi Zambeccari studied at the 
Carracci Academy, as did members of the Bolognetti and Bolognini 
families; and in fact the demand for such instruction was sufficiently 
high that when Brizio entered the Carracci Academy he was advised in 
particular to study “li ordini dell’architettura e le regole di Prospettiva” 
(which there is reason to think was a beginning course) in order not only 
that he might make a living as a painter of architectural decorations, but 
also that he might open up a school of instruction to teach these things to 
other painters, nobles, and cavalieri; this he did, and he taught, according 
to Malvasia, many famous men, Cardinal Buoncompagni among them. 
Malvasia himself first studied disegno with Giacinto Campana, a student 
of Brizio’s, and then went on to further study with Cavedone (just as 
Bellori studied drawing with Domenichino in Rome); and indeed 
Malvasia’s attainments in “the architectural orders and the rules of 
perspective’ must have been quite respectable, for he decorated not only 
rooms in his own house in quadratura projection, but also rooms in the 


dency still colors our own attempts to understand the 
academic tradition and the effect it had on painting. The 
Carracci hold a critically pivotal position in the academic 
tradition, for it was the Carracci who led the way in 
producing the great stylistic change that occurred during 
the early history of the academic movement — that is, the 
reform of art they championed produced the conventions 
of “Baroque” style that prevailed until the time of 
Reynolds. Because of this, nowhere have all the tensions 
between our own critical perceptions and our attempts at 
historical description and understanding been more tightly 
drawn than they have been with the Carracci and with the 
painters who studied at their Academy in Bologna. For 
this reason it has for some time seemed to me important 
that we return again to the debate that Denis Mahon in- 
itiated nearly thirty-five years ago with the publication of 
his Studies in Seicento Art and Theory.” 

At that time, Bolognese painting, which in the 
eighteenth century had been considered the fifth and last 
of the great schools of painting in Italy, might in the 
English-speaking world have been likened to one of the 
lost tribes of Israel — and indeed Otto Kurz was later to la- 
ment in his book on the Bolognese drawings at Windsor 
Castle that he had written for a public that did not exist.% 
That public does now exist, and very much thanks to the 
efforts of Mahon and others with whom he collaborated or 
whose enthusiasm he kindled with his own. I hope that 
the following remarks and observations, and the position 
taken in my recent book, which this article supplements, 
will not be taken as ungrateful or disrespectful of the work 
of a distinguished scholar and critic, nor for the dis- 
tinguished work that has followed him. For I find myself 
in a position once occupied by Mahon himself, difficult 


houses of his friends. For Cesi’s teaching of Disegno at the Accademia 
degli Ardenti, see note 80 above. I omit as too well known Malvasia’s 
constant references to the concorsi of nobility, wits, and the accom- 
plished in all spheres of cultural activity at the Carracci Academy (as well 
as at the Mirandola Academy); and for the same fluid intermingling at 
the musical Academies, see G. Vecchi, “Le accademie bolognesi del primo 
Seicento e Monteverdi a Bologna,” Atti della Accademia delle Scienze 
dell'Istituto di Bologna, tv, 1966-1967, 1-65. See further R. P. Ciardi, 
“Le regole del disegno di Alessandro Allori e la nascita del dilettantismo 
pittorico,” Storia dell'arte, xi, 1971, 267-284, where it is pointed out that 
the growth of amateur painting in the late 16th century is an indication of 
the full acceptance of the arts of disegno as legitimately Liberal Arts on 
the same footing as poetry. 

92E. H. Gombrich, “Reynolds's Theory and Practice of Imitation,” 
Burlington Magazine, Lxxx, 1942, 40-45. 

#C. Mitchell, “Three Phases of Reynolds's Method,” Burlington 
Magazine, ixxx, 1942, 35-40. 

24 Mahon; see also his “Eclecticism and the Carracci: Further Reflections 
on the Validity of a Label,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xvi, 1953, 303-341. | initiated a return to this debate in my 
book. 

55 O. Kurz, Bolognese Drawings of the XVI & XVIH Centuries in the 
Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, London, 1955, 1. 


(as he characterized it) for having to take a stand against a 
thesis which, being familiar, finds a ready response; and 
which he feared would lay him open to charges of over- 
emphasis by virtue of indicating misplaced emphasis 
in some of our most commonly held assumptions. 
However, as he went on to observe, the issues are of fun- 
damental significance for our understanding of what was 
occurring artistically and culturally in Italy around 1600.9% 

Pioneering work in the study of Bolognese painting had 
of course been undertaken earlier in Europe, and one 
thinks in particular of Heinrich Bodmer and Walter 
Friedlaender, no less than of Aldo Foratti and Roberto 
Longhi, as well as of the contributions of other Italian 
scholars. And yet the handicap they carried was even 
greater, and that was the nearly universal indifference and 
even contempt not only for the art of the Bolognese 
reform, but also for the art of the seventeenth century in 
Italy in general — one need only recall the critical fortunes 
of Bernini. The reversal of this critical and art-historical 
position is one of the remarkable achievements of 
positivist aesthetics and historiography, for it must be said 
that Italian art of the post-Tridentine era carried with it 
formidable obstacles to universal understanding and en- 
joyment. For one thing, its declared purpose was didactic 
and moral, and religious art of the period was avowedly 
propagandistic. Moreover, it was propagandistic in the 
cause of a Catholicism perceived in the nineteenth century 
as conservative and even reactionary, using art in the ser- 
vice of a Church that was seeking to preserve its influence 
and authority in the period of the emerging (and no less 
authoritarian) nation-state. It was not for nothing that 
Pius IX based his policies on the Church of Bellarmine; 
nor was it for nothing that Italian art of the age of Bernini 
(in so many ways the creation of the Carracci reform) 
came to be seen by Protestants of all periods, and by 
political liberals of all religions in the nineteenth century, 
as an art false in its values, evocative of incense and the 
trappings of ritual, the foundation for the all but 
idolatrous worship practiced by the ignorant and 
superstitious. 


D. Mahon, “Art Theory and Practice in the Early Seicento: Some 
Clarifications,” Art Bulletin, xxxv, 1953, 226-232. 


97 See Pevsner, 66, where it is observed that the first art Academies, 
founded by Vasari and Zuccaro, “occurred under the auspices of Manner- 
ism, the most schematic and ‘totalitarian’ of modern styles.” Considering 
the date Pevsner's book was published (1940), the use of the word 
“totalitarian” is understandable, but nonetheless anachronistic since no 
state had the resources to be truly totalitarian until this century. The 
word “authoritarian” is perhaps preferable, and Pevsner's parallel, 54f., 
of the Academy and the Medici court of the later cinquecento, “one of 
the foremost representatives of the early phase of absolutism,” is cer- 
tainly apposite. It is on the basis of this parallel that his remarks about 
the character of Mannerism as a style arise. 


C. Ragghianti, “I Carracci e la critica d'arte nell'età barocca,” La 
Critica, xxxi, 1933, 63-74, 223-233, and 382-394. 


° Burckhardt's undercutting of the notion that the sonnet represents a 
formal encapsulation of the theoretical programs of the Carracci 
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For another thing, art of the post-Tridentine era was 
academic, based in rationalist theories of knowledge and 
of ethics, theories that were anathema to an Idealist 
aesthetic, and which, especially when enshrined in State 
institutions like the French Academy of Colbert, seemed to 
smack altogether too much of totalitarianism.” As Carlo 
Ragghianti pointed out in an important article published 
over forty-five years ago, Idealist criticism had in the past 
simply refused to consider the reality of academic methods 
as capable of producing aesthetic, or artistic, reality.% 
Rather, such methods were perceived as the negation of 
art, as made up of activities (literary, psychological, 
religious, epistemological, and so on) that are different 
from and even antithetical to the activities of art. Thus, 
when the reputation of the Carracci lay under the eclipse 
of an Idealist accusation of eclecticism, the academic 
nature of their activity, enshrined in the famous sonnet by 
Agostino, was taken for granted, ridiculed but un- 
questioned. But then, as critical sensibilities gradually 
awakened to the qualities of their art, an attempt arose 
simultaneously (and of necessity, given the premises) to 
separate the Carracci from the stigma of academicism. If 
Mohammed would not come down from the mountain, 
then the mountain must be cut out from under him. 
Burckhardt distinguished the sonnet from the program- 
matic system it was supposed to encapsulate.” Schlosser 
then declared the sonnet a forgery by Malvasia, and he 
was followed in this opinion by Longhi and Mahon. 10 
Simultaneously there arose an attack on the critical notion 
of eclecticism, a concept that Bodmer among others had 
already found of doubtful value in describing the art of 
the Carracci, and one that Mahon went on to demolish as 
utterly useless — but also while discrediting the historical 
sources attesting to the academic methods of the Carracci 
and the teachings of their Academy.!°! So it was that, 
beginning with Burckhardt, the door was gradually 
opened for an appreciation of the art of the Carracci (and 
of Italian Baroque art generally), but precisely by under- 
taking a campaign that did not allow them to be seen as 
steeped and shaped in their own culture. One is reminded 


Academy (well taken on his part) occurred in the revisions and editions 
he made to F. Kugler's Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei, Berlin, 
1847, u, 353ff. The changes made by Burckhardt have been excellently 
analyzed by Mahon, 219-222. 


100], Schlosser Magnino, La letteratura artistica, Florence, 1964 (3rd 
Italian ed., aggiornata by O. Kurz), 516 and 530; R. Longhi, “Momenti 
della pittura bolognese,” Archiginnasio, xxx, 1935, 111-135; and Mahon, 
208ff. I have argued in Annibale Carracci, 61ff., that the sonnet is 
genuine, and was written by Agostino. 


11H, Bodmer, “L'Accademia dei Carracci,” Bologna, xi, 1935, 61-74, 
expresses his unhappiness with the term “eclecticism”; see also the 
remarks by F. Malaguzzi Valeri, “La giovinezza di Lodovico Carracci,” 
Cronache d'arte, 1, 1924, 15-45; and by T. Gerevich, “Questioni sull'arte 
barocca e sulla pittura bolognese,” Atti del X Congresso internazionale di 
storia dell'arte in Roma, Rome, 1922, 385-397. The very sensible remarks 
written by J. Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, Basel, 1855, 100, are the point of 
departure for the questioning of the term. 
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of the analogous case of Tasso, whose extended pre- 
occupation with poetic theory, whose fears of the Inquisi- 
tion and terrors over the salvation of his own soul, and the 
very Counter-Reformation content of whose Gerusalemme 
liberata, all have been dismissed as irrelevant or as inimical 
to his unquestioned poetic gift. But at what cost? Shorn of 
the negative aspects of the culture in which they were 
created (or aspects of it perceived to be negative), the art 
of the Carracci could now be enjoyed in our own. Yet, thus 
deculturated, can it be understood? 

The critical “problem” of the art of the Carracci ought 
thus to be perceived, not as arising directly from that art 
(which presented no such problem until the nineteenth 
century), but rather as inherent in Idealist criticism. In- 
deed, as Rensselaer Lee has shown, it was really with 
Schlegel (who felt that true art had ceased with the end of 
the High Renaissance) that the full negative force of the 
term “eclecticism” was applied to the art of the Carracci, 
and it was Franz Kugler’s Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Malerei, the celebrated and profoundly influential stan- 
dard work (to the revision of which we owe Burckhardt’s 
observations on the Carracci), that enshrined the condem- 
nation of their art as “eclectic” in the most fully extended 
form of the concept.!92 Mahon had done well to expunge 
the Idealist concept of eclecticism from our critical 
vocabulary, but he did less well (as Wittkower argued, and 
as I further argued in my book) when he failed to dis- 
tinguish eclecticism sufficiently from the very familiar, 
and very important, Renaissance concept of imitation. 1° 
The involvement of the Carracci with this notion, which 
Gombrich noted was also the tendency of criticism of 
Reynolds, Mahon most thoroughly attempted to disprove, 
and in so doing he based his appeal on another Idealist 
shibboleth, one that is even more pervasive and inhibiting 
to historical understanding than is the doctrine of eclec- 
ticism. This was the belief that Academies and academic 
training and methods are at best irrelevant to the creation 
of art, and at worst destructive of it. Thus, Mahon at- 
tacked the “false idea” that the Carracci were learned 
painters, together with its consequent that they were 
“‘pedantically theory-ridden,” adding in a footnote his 
view that Annibale in particular was “an intuitive painter 
who pretty clearly regarded rationalized theory as silly 
nonsense and a waste of time.’’1% 

Renaissance academic thought, however, had never 
taken the position that “intuitive” and innate qualities 


102 R, W. Lee, review of Mahon’s Studies, in the Art Bulletin, xxxiii, 1951, 
204-212; and see Studies, 219ff. 


103 R, Wittkower, ‘Imitation, Eclecticism, and Genius,” Aspects of the 
Eighteenth Century, ed. E.R. Wasserman, Baltimore, 1965, 143ff; and 
Dempsey, 52ff. 


104 Mahon, 218. 
105 Mitchell (as in note 93), 35, quoting from the Sixth Discourse. 


like ingenio and giudizio, qualities essential to the creation 
of truly great and sublime art, could be instilled by 
precepts. It had rather maintained that, as we have seen, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture (the arts of design) 
ought to be considered among the Liberal Arts and that 
they constituted a profession. As a profession, like letters 
or law, design required training by professors of design in 
its theory and practice. Once perfection in the knowledge 
of theory and practice had been attained (the students 
having embarked upon a corso di perfezionamento, i.e., a 
course of professional study) the native genius of the 
young artist, whether of a high or low order, would be 
liberated, free to work to the limits of its God-given 
capacity. This is the very opposite of the Idealist notion 
that academic training shackles genius. Instead, such 
training could promise at least a high standard of com- 
petence, and at best it could offer the truly original genius 
full scope for the exercise of its powers. If we dare to 
believe the sources, it is clear that artists of the later six- 
teenth century began to think of themselves as practicing 
a discipline, and teaching it, on the pattern of other in- 
tellectual disciplines, even as Reynolds in the eighteenth 
century perceived that the teaching of art as a “literate and 
liberal profession” was the business of the Royal 
Academy.1°5 Moreover, if we dare to believe the sources, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Carracci differed 
from other proponents of academic training in this regard; 
rather, there is good reason to agree with Ragghianti that 
they made substantial contributions to the emergence of 
academic techniques, not only with the example of their 
paintings, but also with their criticism.106 

Ragghianti received no thanks for his efforts. He was 
attacked with extraordinary invective by Guido Lodovico 
Luzzatto (in an article that has been called a serious and 
devastating refutation of his arguments), who predicted 
that in future ages the writings of Ragghianti would ap- 
pear as bizarre curiosities, “non altrimenti di come noi 
consideriamo le opere dell'età barocca sull'arte, quali l'Ar- 
menini, lo Scannelli, e lo Scaramuccia ... Egli è in verità, si 
concesse il termine discusso, uno scrittore d'arte 
barocco!”"197 Reading this, if not from the standpoint of a 
future age, at least from that of a later generation, one can 
only say that Luzzatto’s perception of the source literature 
appears to border on the lunatic. Roberto Longhi then 
weighed in, and in an inaugural lecture delivered at the 
Archiginnasio in Bologna referred to Ragghianti’s article 


1% Ragghianti (as in note 98), passim. Although there are aspects of this 
article that are clearly outdated, and easily identifiable as such, it remains, 
as Schlosser wrote, 473, an “articolo importante” for any serious student 
of the Carracci. 

107 G, L. Luzzatto, “Un recente scritto sui Carracci” Archiginnasio, xxx, 
1935, 146-156. The characterization of this intemperate invective as a 
devastating refutation is by Mahon, 125. 


(which Schlosser, by the way, had called an “ottimo 
saggio”) as a “catastrofe recente di un giovane critico,” 
who “ha finito per concludere che i Carracci non sono 
definibili come artisti, appunto perchè sono nient'altro che 
critici d'arte.”108 Needless to say, Ragghianti had not 
argued that the Carracci could not be defined in terms of 
their art, but quite the opposite. He had, however, main- 
tained that an understanding of their critical principles 
was essential to an understanding of their art, and that in- 
deed (though we may disagree with him that they an- 
ticipated a Crocean concept of pure visibility) the Carracci 
had made important contributions, not only as painters, 
but also as critics. It was this — the Carracci as critics — 
that Longhi found impossible to accept, indeed incredible: 
“O questa si che è bella! I Carracci i nostri colleghi!’’19 

To repeat, the point at issue here is with our critical per- 
ception of the historical phenomenon of academic art. 
Donald Posner has recently rightly observed that those ac- 
customed to thinking of Annibale and other artists of the 
reform as not sharing the older generation's propensity for 
theoretical speculation will be surprised to find the 
Carracci Academy characterized with Vasari’s and Zuc- 
caro’s Academies as representative of the most advanced 
and truly imaginative artistic thinking of their age (which 
of course implies nothing about their respective individual 
styles as painters). He also has rightly pointed out that 
those so accustomed will be astonished to find analogies 
drawn between the activities of the Academies of Florence, 
Rome, and Bologna, and the activities of a faculty in a con- 
temporary university — “as if,” added Nicholas Turner, 
“this were a fertile prescription for good painting!’’119 It is 
true that we are accustomed to think of the first 
Academies as representing primarily an attempt to in- 
crease the social status of artists by giving them a certain 
kind of corporate recognition and releasing them from the 
power of the guilds. Even so, we are also accustomed to 
think of the structure and organization of Academies as 
resembling those of a guild or confraternity rather more 


1% Longhi (as in note 100); see also Schlosser, 621 (and see note 106 
above). Ragghianti’s article should be read together with his “Il valore 
dell'opera di G. Vasari: Note per un giudizio critico,” Rendiconti 
dell'Accademia dei Lincei, 1x, 1933. 


1° Longhi, 125. Longhi's incredulity may be interestingly compared to 
the activities of the Accademia del Disegno discussed earlier in this arti- 
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1 Posner (as in note 53), and N, Turner, review of C. Dempsey, 
Annibale Carracci, in Apollo, cix, 1979, 237f. The point at issue, of 
course, is what happened in the Carracci Academy, not what may or may 
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m J. Ackerman, Palladio, London, 1966, 32. Florentine artists, as we have 
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than they do those of an Academy in the modern sense of 
the word, or in the sense of an institution like the Ac- 
cademia Fiorentina. We may be accustomed to think of 
these artistic academies as representing an attempt by the 
State to exert control over the arts (which is certainly true 
in the case of Grand-Ducal Florence), and as imposing a 
kind of officially sanctioned taste (which is a phenomenon 
that becomes of serious concern only with the establish- 
ment of the French Academy). We are certainly ac- 
customed to think of the teaching of these Academies as 
probably not differing much from prevailing studio prac- 
tice. Nikolaus Pevsner’s excellent, though outdated, book 
on Academies of art presents this view in its most balanced 
and carefully reasoned form, but it is not uncommon to 
find a much more radical statement of it. James Ackerman, 
for example, has written that “as a rule, artists were not 
welcome in the patrician academies, and formed their own, 
as in Venice or Florence, to qualify them for intercourse 
with their patrons and to complete their liberation from 
shops and guilds." Eric Cochrane found this statement 
“shocking,” and yet it is characteristic enough of the 
overemphasis produced by an unquestioning appeal to the 
familiar thesis that I am here questioning. #2 No doubt art- 
ists were motivated by a perfectly healthy and normal 
ambition to increase their social status, though they were 
hardly excluded from the elite institutions of society, 
which was remarkably fluid. Nor is it reasonable to 
characterize their very real, and often repeated, ideals and 
ambitions for the improvement of their art in terms that 
make of the artist altogether too much the simulacrum 
of the cynical arriviste. 

My purpose in tracing the early history of the Ac- 
cademia del Disegno, its influence in Bologna, and in 
reviewing the grammar school education received by the 
artists of Bologna when they were children, has not been 
to argue that the Carracci and other artists of the period of 
the reform necessarily possessed, or felt they needed to 
possess, a professionally sophisticated knowledge of 


and Bronzino were members of the Accademia Fiorentina by February 
11, 1541 (the year after the foundation of the Academy), Michelangelo by 
March 31, 1541, Francesco da Sangallo by January 8, 1545, Vincenzo 
Danti and Alessandro Allori became members on January 2, 1565, Bar- 
tolomeo Ammannati on January 2, 1567, and Bernardo Buontalenti on 
August 15, 1581, Jack makes the statement that “several artists matriculated 
in the Fiorentina, but its constitution was revised in 1547 and they were 
barred from membership.” This is disproved by the last four artists named on 
the above list, as well as by the fact that Cigoli (who also belonged to the 
Accademia della Crusca and the Accademia dei Transformati) became a mem- 
ber of the Accademia Fiorentina in 1597 (see A. Matteoli, “Il Cigoli e le 
accademie,” Commentari, xxiv, 1973, 217-234). Jack’s error derives from 
a misreading of the articles of reform, as well as from a misreading of 
Heikamp. The reform of the Accademia Fiorentina was not directed 
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the non-artistic membership of the Accademia Fiorentina, Anton 
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Latin, for example, either as a medium for self-expression 
or as a philological discipline, even though it is clear that 
some artists knew the language well.113 It has been rather 
to suggest that the ways in which artists thought about 
their profession and proceeded in the teaching, criticism, 
and practice of it followed upon the patterns of thought 
that characterize the related professional disciplines, and 
most especially the arts of letters. Indeed, the truest 
analogy to the historical impulses that gave rise to the 
emergence of Academies of art may be found in the con- 
temporary promotion of the vernacular, the rules of which 
were being codified, the first grammars of which were be- 
ing written, and the written and spoken utterances of 
which were being subjected to the most rigorous rhetorical 
and poetic examination and argumentation in order that it 
too, like the languages of antiquity, might merit the adjec- 
tive “noble.” Moreover, these habits of thought, common 
both to the arts of letters and design, are directly the con- 
sequence of the educational programs of the grammar 
schools, which, by the middle of the sixteenth century, 
were very widely diffused. It is significant that Benedetto 
Varchi, in his funeral oration for Michelangelo in 1564, 
found it necessary to explain to an audience of those days 
how it was that Michelangelo had attained the rank of 
philosopher — for this was the index of artistic greatness, 
founded on the example of the philosopher-poet Homer — 
even though he had never studied grammar.114 Vasari, an 
artist of the next generation and more than anyone else 
responsible for the establishment of the first true 
Academy of art, had on the other hand learned grammar 
from Pierio Valeriano when the famous student of 
hieroglyphs was tutor to the nephews of Clement VII.115 
Education in grammar had become more universally 
available to the generation of the Carracci and the painters 
of the Florentine reform, who shared with Vasari the ideal 
that the next steps, incamminando upwards on the path of 
virtue, should take place in the professional setting of the 
Academy. In this regard, just as it is significant that Varchi 
took note of the fact that Michelangelo had not studied 
grammar, so is it noteworthy that Malvasia punctiliously 


13 Rubens, of course, is famous for his knowledge of Latin, and Rem- 
brandt undoubtedly received a good foundation in the Leiden grammar 
school. Significant in this respect is the demonstration that Poussin read 
Quintilian (widely used in the grammar schools) not only in Italian trans- 
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littérature latine,” Nicolas Poussin (Centre National de la Recherche 
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records the kind of early education received by the artists 
of his native city. 

The foundation these artists received as schoolboys 
was, as we have seen, that of a humanistically devised 
education, its purpose being eloquence (or the mastery of 
spoken and written styles of expression, both in theory 
and in practice), and its basis being grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and the exempla of history and moral 
philosophy.1! The latter two provided painters with their 
subjects, the former three with the techniques for arrang- 
ing and presenting those subjects. As Argan perceptively 
wrote of these artists, 


The ideal of the Bolognese painters who made their 
headquarters at the Carracci Academy was, in fact, to 
achieve an absolute parallelism between painting and 
poetry; the painted image must equally be able to be 
well expressed by means of words, the sentiment that 
appears in the faces and actions of the figures must 
equally be able to be well narrated. And this depends 
precisely on the fact that all the pictorial attributes of 
the image are, at bottom, comments, invitations to ad- 
miration, pleasing valuative descriptions. Painting 
becomes discourse, which then requires the use of con- 
ceits; and the true form of painting is nothing less than 
the most ornamented form, the most literary, the most 
persuasive in its conceits. 117 


The purpose of painting, like that of oration, is persua- 
sion, and it employs the techniques of rhetoric, such as the 
use of example and enthymematic argument. Such habits 
of stylistic thinking follow naturally upon the earliest 
education received by the Bolognese artists, before they 
became artists, and it was in the Carracci Academy that 
they were given professional definition and application. 
As Argan again wrote, “In this time the Academies fixed 
and sanctioned the professional character of the artist, 
who from this point is no longer a person of the court, but 
a free ‘professor,’ a bourgeois: like a doctor, or better, a 
man of laws. Art is nothing but a technique, a method, a 
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type of formal presentation; more precisely, it is a tech- 
nique of persuasion.” 18 

In conclusion, the issue that is here under debate does 
not turn upon a decision that academic training and 
methods are necessarily a good or à bad thing. In fact, if 
Argan's reduction of the painting of the period, with its 
rhetorical and poetical foundations, to the level only of 
a technique be taken too literally, then there is cause 
for serious alarm. However, as Kristeller observed some 
time ago, modern scholars are too apt to write con- 
temptuously of the products of humanistic rhetoric as so 
much empty rhetoric only, formulaic, repetitive, and un- 
profound in thought and feeling.11° The same is certainly 
true of much modern writing on the intellectual concerns 
of Renaissance artists as expressed in their treatises, in the 
histories of them (one is reminded of similar criticisms 
leveled at Faberio’s oration for Agostino Carracci), and 
even in their paintings. It is more symptomatic of our own 
outlook than it is descriptive of the historical situation that 
these intellectual concerns are so often qualified with the 
adjective “pretentious,” and it is remarkable (as Kristeller 
also remarked of humanistic orations) how much informa- 
tion about the personal and intellectual lives of artists ap- 
pears in the “empty rhetoric” and “formulaic treatises” of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is important 
that art histerians, especially with the passion now current 
for alternative methodologies and the writing of 
ideological {rather than intellectual) history, recall from 
time to time Kristeller’s admonition that historians should 
keep themselves alert to the dangers of interjecting the in- 
tellectual, critical, and political issues of our own time into 
those which engaged the past, for the temptation is ever 
present to magnify the importance of the ideas with which 
we happen to agree, and to minimize or even dismiss 
altogether the notions that we regard as refuted or 
defeated. 

If the idea of academically taught art has in fact been 
defeated, then there should no doubt be a critical debate 
about the fact that nearly all artists nowadays still receive 
formal training in schools, academies, and universities — 
the Florentine Academy in fact is now fully part of the 
University of Florence. But neither history nor the quality 
of that debate will be served by ignoring or ridiculing an 
idea that engaged the imaginations of the greatest artists 
no less than the least, and which, despite heavy assaults, 
still survives more than four hundred years later. The 
reputation ef the Carracci is now restored, but with the 
consequence of historically isolating them from an 
academic context to which they made great contributions, 
but which has been repugnant to modern taste and belief. 


us G., C. Argan, “La ‘Rettorica’ e larte barocca,” Studi e note dal 
Bramante al Canova, Rome, 1970, 167-176. 
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Their paintings may now be enjoyed. And yet, to set our- 
selves only the goal of learning to enjoy the paintings of 
the Carracci (especially in light of the extent to which they 
had fallen out of fashion precisely because of their “empty 
and imitative rhetoric’), while a necessary first step 
perhaps, is unworthy as an end, either for the critic or the 
historian. Enjoyment alone is a goal the Carracci themselves 
would quite certainly have despised, for to them the pur- 
pose of art lay in the delight of intellectual enlightenment 
and not in the pleasure of the senses — which to them were 
a means to a rational and a moral end. If we disagree with 
them, then we should at least acknowledge and under- 
stand their position, for the victor is worthy only as the 
vanquished is mighty. 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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Poussin and Leonardo: Evidence from the Zaccolini mss 


Elizabeth Cropper 


For Charles Mitchell on his retirement 


The Self-Portrait that Poussin painted for Pointel in 1649 
shows the artist holding a book on the spine of which are 
inscribed the words De lumine et colore. Whether or not 
this refers to one of the collections of Leonardo da Vinci's 
notes gathered together in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries under similar titles, or whether it refers to the 
volume that Poussin himself intended to write one day 
following the example of Leonardo, the emphasis he 
placed on the artist’s study of chiaroscuro and color is 
nonetheless clear.1 The frontispiece to Bellori’s Life of 
Poussin also presents the artist as a student of optics, and 
illustrates Bellori’s statement in the Life that Poussin had 
studied the manuscripts of Matteo Zaccolini, and studied 
them both with regard to the diminution of forms in space 
and to the principles of light and shade (which constitute 
by definition the two parts of optics). Bellori’s fron- 
tispiece shows a female figure who holds up a perspective 
diagram of a cube and a triangular pyramid, and behind 
her there appear a cylinder, cone, and cube, the latter of 
which is inscribed LUMEN ET COLORE. As we shall see, 
the conception of Bellori’s frontispiece can now be ex- 
plained with reference to Zaccolini’s manuscripts, which 


I wish to thank the Leopold Schepp Foundation, Temple University, and 
Harvard University for their support of my research in Florence as a 
Fellow of I Tatti, 1978-79. An extended version of this paper was presen- 
ted at Columbia University, March 29, 1980, in “Rome: A Symposium 
for Milton Lewine.” In its present form the paper was dedicated to 
Professor Charles Mitchell of Bryn Mawr College in the symposium 
“Lanx saturae” held in his honor on April 19, 1980, I would like to thank 
the following people for various kindnesses: Anthony Blunt, Karl 
Dimler, Jennifer Montagu, and Fiorella Superbi. 


1 Blunt, 1966, Cat. No. 1, 7. Poussin may be holding a collection of notes 
~ such as that entitled Ombre e lumi described in n. 10 below. This is even 
more likely in the case of the engraved portrait published by Bellori, 
which is an adaptation of the portrait painted in 1650 for Chantelou, in 
which the portfolio bound with a red ribbon held by the artist has been 
changed into a book inscribed De lum. et umb. on the spine. 

2 Bellori, 427. | 

3 For a discussion of the attribution of these frontispieces to Errard, see 
Previtali’s intro. to Bellori, xliv, n. 3. J. Thuillier, “Propositions pour: I, 
Charles Errard, peintre,” Revue de l'art, x1/xui, 1978, 151-172, esp. 
164f., attributes them firmly to Errard, and points to the artists close 
connections with Bellori in Rome immediately after Poussin’s death. K. 
Badt, Die Kunst des Nicolas Poussin, Cologne, 1969, 264f., believes that 
the print shows that Bellori misunderstood Poussin’s interest to be in the 
shading of individual forms, whereas he was actually more interested in 


themselves, as Carlo Pedretti has observed, played an im- 
portant role in the recovery and dissemination of 
Leonardo's experiments in the seventeenth century. And 
this is important, for our present understanding of 
Poussin as a painter committed to disegno rather than 
colore has meant that evaluation of the effect upon his 
paintings of his detailed knowledge of the writings of 
Leonardo has been largely limited to questions of move- 
ment, expression, and composition — and especially 
limited to the statements by Leonardo that Poussin il- 
lustrated for the first edition of the Trattato della pittura, 
published in Paris in 1651.4 There has been no study of the 
importance of Leonardo’s theories of chiaroscuro and 
color to Poussin. However, a drawing he made of an imagi- 
nary artists’ studio, recently published by Anthony 
Blunt, provides a point of departure for determining how 
Poussin approached ‘the study of chiaroscuro in accor- 
dance with what he understood to be the traditions of 
Leonardo, and how he believed the principles of 
chiaroscuro, once learned, should be taught to others and 
applied in paintings. 

The drawing is in the Uffizi (Fig. 1). A copy exists in 


the play of light and shade in the whole composition as the foundation 
for color, Bellori was, however, recording a particular aspec: of Poussin’s 
studies of chiaroscuro, as shall be seen below (where Poussin’s study of 
the interrelationship ‘of the effect of light and shadow on groups of 
solids, rather than on single forms, will also be illustrated). Badt also tries 
to distinguish between Leonardo’s use of chiaroscuro for modeling in 
relief, and Poussin’s more thoroughgoing employment of an optical 
structure based on chiaroscuro. In coloristic terms, this may be true, but 
it tells us nothing about what Poussin found in Leonardo’s notes and 
how he interpreted what he learned from them in the transformation of 
haptic into optic. The presence of the geometrical solids in the print rein- 
forces the argument that, like the others in the book, it was made under 
Bellori’s guidance, and not invented by Errard to support his own argu- 
ments about the relationship between Poussin and Leonardo. 

‘For a summary of the state of the question see J. Bialosto-ki, “Poussin 
et le Traité de la Peinture de Léonard: Notes sur l'état de la question,” in 
Nicolas Poussin (C. N. R. S, Colloques internationaux, Sciences 
humaines), ed. A. Chastel, Paris, 1960, 1, 133-139: see also the same 
author’s approach to a more specific aspect of the problem in “Une Idée 
de Léonard réalisée par Poussin,” La Revue des arts, 1v, 1954, 131-36. 
The history of Poussin’s illustrations for the Trattato and the evidence 
for the relationship between these illustrations and Poussin’s paintings 
are summarized in The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin. Catalogue 
Raisonné (Studies of the Warburg Institute, v), 5 vols., ed. W. Friedlaen- 
der and A. Blunt, London, 1939-1974, rv, 26-30. 


1 Nicolas Poussin, drawing, Uffizi 6121F. 


the Hermitage that is better known and that is easier to 
read, especially in reproduction.’ However, when com- 
pared to the original, some of the attempts at clarification 
made by the copyist contradict the intentions of the artist. 
Because of this, and because many details of the Uffizi 
drawing are all but lost in reproduction, it is necessary to 
describe the original rather carefully. A low platform with 
sloping sides is on the left side of the studio. The rear of 
the platform is bounded by a high standing screen, so 
folded as to form at least three angles and to enclose two 
major spaces. Four geometrical solids stand on the plat- 
form, beginning in the foreground with a sphere, followed 
by a cone, a cylinder, and a triangular solid. The cylinder 
is suspended by a chain from a sort of gibbet construction 
that is attached to the first section of the screen, and it 
casts a circular shadow on the platform beneath. This 
shadow must be created by one of the two lamps that ap- 
pear to be above and slightly behind the cylinder, but it is 
impossible to see how either of these lamps is supported 
and so their exact position is unclear. A vertical stand is 
placed on the triangular solid, supporting what appears to 
be a lamp shielded on one side by a circular disc; in the 


* Uffizi 6121F. This autograph drawing was first published by Blunt in 
The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, v, as Cat. No. 369, pl. 280, together 
with the copy, Hermitage 5078 (as A. 157). Blunt, 1967, text vol., 241, n. 
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copy this shield seems to have a hole in it, but this is not at 
all clear in the original. 

A student draws from these geometrical forms, and is 
seated on a bench that has been overturned so that the ac- 
tual seat, with a small hole at its center, is turned towards 
us. A ruler is propped against the front edge of the stool, 
casting its shadow on the floor and on the vertical surface 
of the stool. The student rests his left leg on the sloping 
edge of the platform, upon which it too casts a shadow, 
and he places his compasses on the tablet resting on his 
knee. Another lamp is to his left, this time ona high stand. 
A piece of paper with a geometrical drawing on it lies at 
the foot of the lamp, and to the left a cone lies on its side 
(very lightly sketched in), its surface inscribed with cir- 
cular conic sections. Behind this there is an indecipherable 
rectangular form that rests against the platform, marked 
with the numbers 4 and 8. 

Another student is at work to the right. He is seated in a 
high-backed chair at a table, his right leg crossed over his 
left, and his left foot resting on a cross-bar of the table. He 
rests his head on his left hand and draws with his tight on 
a sheet of paper. The table is littered with geometrical in- 


66, points to the existence of the original in the Uffizi, but reproduces the 
more legible copy as fig. 197. 
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2 Agostino Veneziano, engraving of Bandinelli’s Academy 
(photo: Warburg Institute) 


struments. A lamp on a stand in front of the student il- 
luminates a statuette of a standing figure in such a way 
that its enlarged shadow is cast on the wall behind. 
The central part of the drawing is the most difficult to 
read. A third figure works at a large canvas that is support- 
ed by an easel set at a sharp angle. In the Leningrad copy 
the faint traces discernible in the original of the head and 
shoulders of a fourth figure, apparently leaning over on 
our side of the easel, have been emphasized, and the size 
and angle of the easel have been adjusted, so that it is 
possible to imagine that this figure is looking through a 


6 Blunt, 1967, text vol., 241f and fig. 198, 240. 


7In the Codex Huygens, fol. 90r, a painter does draw around the 
enlarged shadow of a statuette cast by a candle. For this, and for 
references to the legend that painting was invented in this way, see E. 
Panofsky, The Codex Huygens and Leonardo’s Art Theory (Studies of 
the Warburg Institute, xu), London, 1940, 61, n. 4, and fig. 51. For 
Leonardo’s argument that sculpture would look flat without the aid of 
nature in the form of chiaroscuro, see I. Richter, Paragone: Comparison 
of the Arts by Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1949, 105f., and see also Libro 
di Pittura, § 42, in Leonardo da Vinci. Das Buch von der Malerei nach 
dem Codex Vaticanus (Urbinas) 1270 (Quellenschriften für 
Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, 
xv-xvin), ed. H. Ludwig, Vienna, 1882, 1, 92-94. Pietro Accolti, 95, in- 
troduces a section of his book, entitled “De Lumi et Ombre,” by describ- 
ing how Apelles destroyed the effect of a sculpture by Praxiteles by 
shading all the highlights and lightening all the shadows with his brush, 
so that the appearance of relief disappeared. For Galileo's proposal to 
make the same demonstration, see E. Panofsky, Galileo as a Critic of the 
Arts, The Hague, 1964, 8f., and fig. 4. 


a The connection of this particular drawing with Cézanne is made by 
Blunt, 1967, text vol, 242, “It is, however, the mathematical elements 
that dominate Poussin’s composition, and it is not by chance that one 
student should be drawing the three solids to which Cézanne believed all 
nature could be reduced.” This kind of interpretation of Cézanne’s state- 
ment is criticized by T. Reff, “Cézanne and Poussin,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxi, 1960, 150-174, esp. 169f., on 
the grounds that it reflects the prejudices of Bernard. See also 164-171 


hole in the shield in front of the lamp on the triangular 
solid. In the Uffizi drawing, however, the pen lines that 
delineate the easel have been drawn over the neck and 
shoulders of this fourth figure, and the hatchings across 
the back of the canvas run over his head, thus indicating 
that Poussin intended to cancel the whole figure. 

As Blunt pointed out, Poussin’s drawing belongs to the 
same tradition of representations of artists’ studios, or 
academies, as does the engraving of Bandinelli’s studio 
published in 1531 (Fig. 2).¢ The relationship is especially 
close once it is understood that both Bandinelli’s and 
Poussin’s studios are specifically dedicated to the study of 
chiaroscuro and shadow projection. Bandinelli makes his 
statement very simply. The studio is illuminated by a 
single, brilliant candle, the light of which spreads out so 
that the enlarged shadows of all the objects ranged on the 
shelves (like the statuette in Poussin’s drawing) and the 
shadows of the artists themselves are projected on the 
walls behind. Unlike the sculptor’s daughter in the ancient 
story, however, who discovered the art of painting by 
tracing the outlines of such shadows, the students do not 
look at the walls but work instead from statuettes placed 
closer to the light, which are endowed with interior model- 
ing and relief by the play of light and dark upon them. 
Painting is thus not perceived as the shadow of sculpture, 
but both painting and sculpture rely on the manipulation 
of chiaroscuro for the achievement of relief.’ 

Poussin’s concerns are also with the study of 
chiaroscuro, although the presence of the sphere, cylinder, 
and cone may seem to deny this, evoking as they do the 
aesthetics of form that modern criticism has found ex- 
pressed in the famous dictum of Cézanne (an artist whose 
own critical fortune as a painter of form rather than color 
and light is closely linked with Poussin's).s It is, however, 


for discussion of how a taste for classicism in the early 1900's was 
responsible not only for the image of Cézanne as a reformer of Im- 
pressionism, but also for the concomitant revival of critical interest in 
Poussin, To this, according to Reff, are owed the first translation of 
Bellori’s Life of the artist into French, the first complete edition of the 
correspondence, Desjardins’s comparative study of Poussin, Corneille, 
and Pascal, and, finally, the studies of Magne, Grautoff, and Friedlaen- 
der, which provided the basis for modern historical approaches. This 
view of Poussin as the model for rational painting, as an example in the 
reform of Impressionism, appears to have discouraged studies of Poussin 
himself as a painter of color and light. While Friedlaender and Blunt, for 
example, have isolated moments in the artist's career when the influence 
of an artist particularly associated with colore, namely Titian, was impor- 
tant, only Badt (in the study cited in note 3 above) has attempted to con- 
sider the whole of Poussin’s oeuvre in terms of an analysis of color and 
light. The long tradition of Poussin as a classicist, combined with the in- 
fluence of French nationalist criticism, explains why, for example, in 
1960, Białostocki should conclude his study of Poussin and Leonardo (as 
cited in note 4 above) as follows: 


Certes ~ une grande différence existe entre l'art philosophique et 
rationel du peintre classique français et l'art empirique du peintre 
florentin, avec son sfumato, sa poésie de la lumière et de l'ombre. Il y a 
un monde entre l'univers cristallin de l'Et in Arcadia ego et l'harmonie 
cosmique de la Sainte Anne; mais l'esprit cartésien de Poussin trouvait 
certainement délectation dans la foi mathématique dont les écrits de 
Léonard ont esquissé le domaine royale. 


precisely this arrangement of forms, to which Bellori’s 
frontispiece also alludes, that makes possible the connec- 
tion of this drawing to Poussin’s study of the work of 
Matteo Zaccolini on light and shadow, and hence to 
Poussin’s interest in the work of Leonardo, of which Zac- 
colini was one of the most important students in the 
seventeenth century in Rome. 

Zaccolini, himself a painter and a lay member of the 
Theatine Order, is known to have given Domenichino in- 
struction in optics, and reference has already been made to 
Bellori’s report that Poussin was a student of Zaccolini's 
writings, which both Bellori and Cassiano dal Pozzo say 
were in some cases written in reverse script, mastered by 
Zaccolini in the course of his Leonardo studies. Carlo 
Pedretti’s rediscovery among the Ashburnham mss in the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence of the four manuscript 
volumes by Zaccolini (fortunately not written in reverse) 
that Cassiano dal Pozzo acquired for the Barberini Library 
now makes it possible to begin to assess what 
Domenichino and Poussin could have learned from Zac- 
colini.? 

Apart from Bellori’s testimony, the strongest documen- 
tary evidence that Poussin was interested in these par- 
ticular volumes appears in a letter written by Jean Dughet 
to Chantelou, dated January 23, 1666, and published by 


° Pedretti, 1, 36-47. For a summary of the biographical references to Zac- 
colini in Baglione, Passeri, and Mancini, see 36, n. 3; see also 37-40 for a 
revised transcription of the note by Cassiano dal Pozzo attached to 
Montpellier ms H 267, which establishes that Zaccolini was working with 
original Leonardo mss; and see 40, n. 2, for Bellori’s references to 
Poussin’s study of the Mss and for his knowledge that some of Zaccolini's 
writings were in reverse script. As Pedretti indicates, 45, Ashburnham ii 
(4), Prospettiva del colore, was dedicated to the Governor General of the 
Theatine Order by Zaccolini in Naples, 1622. Zaccolini died in Rome in 
1630, and so it is quite possible that Poussin met him through 
Domenichino, and that some of the mss were available to him early in his 
career in Rome. Although my focus in this study is upon Poussin’s 
documented study of the volume on shadow projection, which was par- 
ticularly intense in the late 1630’s and 1640’s, the possibility remains, as 
Konrad Oberhuber suggested in a recent conversation, that Poussin’s in- 
terest in architectural perspective ca. 1630/31 may also be indebted to 
Zaccolini's proficiency in this area. See further Pedretti, 1, 36, and 40, for 
the provenance of the four volumes now in the Laurenziana, from the 
Albani Library te Montpellier, where they were included by Libri in his 
catalogue of the Mss in 1849, after which they disappeared from circula- 
tion. Pedretti discovered that the missing volumes were included in the 
printed catalogue of the Ashburnham mss as No. 1139 (now 1212, i-iv). 
Most of this information was first published by Pedretti in his original 
notice of his discovery in “The Zaccolini Manuscripts,” Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance, xxxv, 1973, 39-53. Zaccolini's Mss are the 
subject of a forthcoming Ph.D. dissertation by Janice Clearfield of Brown 
University. 

19 For the letter, see Pedretti, 1977, 1, 42. The whole text is also published 
in Correspondance de Nicolas Poussin (Archives de l'art français, n.s., 
v), ed. C. Jouanny, Paris, 1911, 483-86. That Cassiano was happy to lend 
the volumes is clear from the note on the title page of Ambrosiana ms H 
227 inf. (formerly in his possession) that is reproduced in its entirety by 
Pedretti in “Copies of Leonardo's Lost Writings in the ms H 227 inf. of 
the Ambrosiana Library Milan,” Raccolta vinciana, x1x, 1962, 61-70, as 
fig. 1, 62. For the history of this ms see K. Trauman Steinitz, Leonardo da 
Vinci's Trattato della Pittura (Library Research Monographs, v, 5, Uni- 
versity Library Copenhagen, Scientific and Medical Department), 
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Félibien, in which Dughet reports that Poussin had him 
copy out sections from the volume on light and shade 
before leaving for Paris in 1640. He is undoubtedly refer- 
ring to Ashburnham, 1212, iv(2), Della descrittione dell’om- 
bre prodotte da corpi opachi rettilinei..° The Uffizi draw- 
ing substantiates Dughet’s report, and illustrates why 
Poussin found this volume so important that he wanted to 
have a copy of at least parts of it for himself. The illustra- 
tions are so remarkable that Pedretti believes Zaccolini 
must have had access to a lost volume on light and shade 
by Leonardo, and the relationship between Poussin’s 
drawing and the manuscript is most readily established by 
looking at some of these drawings in detail. They are 
surely what attracted Poussin to a careful study of the 
volume as a whole. 

On fol. 12v (Fig. 3) Zaccolini illustrates, first through a 
geometrical construction and then, in the lower section, in 
a rendered drawing, how to describe the shadow cast by a 
rectilinear solid on a plane that is partially horizontal and 
partially inclined (as is the platform in Poussin’s draw- 
ing).!2 A more complicated example appears on fol. 13v 
(Fig. 4), in which the platform on which the solid rests is 
surrounded by vertical surfaces, like Poussin’s folding 
screen, that turn towards and away from the light. 
Another example of the use of the folding vertical screen 


Copenhagen, 1958, 99-105 (but see also Pedretti’s comments in the arti- 
cle cited above, 61, n. 2). The note is a reminder that Cassiano has lent 
Zaccolini’s volume on linear perspective to Monsignor Albrizzi (surely 
Luigi Albrizzi, the famous preacher, for whose biography see P. Pirri in 
Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 11, Rome, 1960, 59-60). Insufficiently 
substantiated is Pedretti’s more recent suggestion, 1, 41f., that the other 
note on this page, in which it is stated, ” Monsi Poussino deve rest. re uno 
dell’ombre e lumi. con figure appartate” (Pedretti’s transcription), refers 
to another volume by Zaccolini, the treatise on the perspective of colors, 
ie. Ashb. 1212 ii (4). Unlike the note referring to Albrizzi, which is in 
pen, this one is in pencil, and is therefore quite independent of the 
reference to Zaccolini, and in any case comes closer to describing the con- 
tents of the volume on shadow projection, iv (2), discussed below. 
Pedretti argues for ii (4) because some of its figures are gathered on two 
folios at the end, but this does not really justify the phrase “con figure 
appartate.” Ombre e lumi is in fact the title of the first group of notes 
(fols. 1-54) in Ms H 227 inf. itself. These notes, based on material by 
Leonardo, are followed by separate illustrations of optical problems on 
fols. 1-82. It seems more likely, therefore, that Cassiano lent the painter 
this very volume, and that the note served to remind the borrower rather 
than the lender that he must return it. It is such a volume that Poussin 
holds in the engraved portrait at the beginning of Bellori’s life, for which 
see n. 1 above. 


u Pedretti, 1, 47, suggests that Zaccolini knew the lost Libro W. 


2 ] would like to take this opportunity to thank the Director and Staff of 
the Biblioteca Laurenziana for their interest and assistance, and for per- 
mission to reproduce these illustrations. All references to the Ms are to the 
modern numeration in pencil, which occasionally conflicts with the 
original numbers in ink. Fig. 3 illustrates the problem discussed on fol. 
12r, “Della descrittione dell Ombre prodotte da Corpi opachi rettilinee 
sopra la superficie piana inclinata al sottoposto piano orizontale.” The 
drawings are in pen and brown ink with washes in various shades of 
brown. In some drawings, e.g., Fig. 4, a white wash is used to brighten 
the highlights. 

3 Fig. 4 illustrates the problem discussed on fol. 13r, “Come si descriva il 
termine apparente dell’ombra prodotta dal corpo opaco rettilinea parte 
nel piano inclinato e parte in altri diversi piani.” 
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3 Ms Ashb. 1212, iv, fol. 12v, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Florence. 


appears in the drawing on fol. 8v (Fig. 5), which shows 
how to draw the shadow of a cube cast by a single light 
against a vertical surface that bends in an angle behind it." 
The first two examples (Figs. 3, 4) make clear how the 
platform on which Poussin has arranged the solids in his 
drawing, on the sloping side of which the student rests his 
foot, is intended to be used. Poussin has shaded the screen 
where it is turned away from the light as in the drawing on 
fol. 13v (Fig. 4), and the shadow of the sphere is projected 
along the platform, and then vertically onto the screen, 
like the shadow of the cube on Zaccolini’s fol. 8v (Fig. 5). 
Poussin’s student could vary the problems he set himself 
by folding the screen in different ways in relation to the 
light, and also by moving the lights in relation to the plat- 
form. 

In several of Zaccolini’s illustrations, geometrical solids 
are suspended from the same kind of gibbet construction 
from which the cylinder hangs in Poussin’s drawing. On 
fol. 36r (Fig. 6), for example, a slanted cube is attached 
directly to the gibbet, while in the upper drawing on fol. 


14 Fig. 5 illustrates the problem discussed on fol. 8r, ‘’Descrittione 
dell'ombra apparente prodotta dal Corpo opaco rettilinea, quando ella 
viene terminata per l'interpositione di tre piani tra di loro perpen- 
dicolari.” 





4 Fol. 13v. 





80r (Fig. 7) a sphere is suspended by means of a chain like 
that also employed by Poussin. 

Zaccolini’s choice of a variety of geometrical solids was 
certainly not new in the history of the study of shadow 
projection, and his method for plotting shadows was 
generally derived from Diirer’s application of the rules of 
linear perspective to shadow projection.1$ Several aspects 
of his treatise are so unusual, however, that the similarities 
between Poussin’s drawing and Zaccolini’s illustrations 
could not have occurred accidentally. First of all, though 
Zaccolini follows writers like Diirer and Guidobaldo del 
Monte in concentrating on the effects of light thrown by a 
torch rather than daylight, he goes beyond their example 
by multiplying the variables through introducing more 
than one source of light, and even occasionally consider- 
ing the effects of firelight and of sunlight.17 On fol. 63r 
(Fig. 8), for example, a cube is illuminated by two torches, 
which create two overlapping shadows of the cube, and 
short shadows at the bases of the torches themselves.18 On 
fol. 65r (Fig. 9) the number of torches is increased to 
three. In Poussin’s studio complex shadows are also 
created by various sources of light; each bar of the gibbet, 
for example, casts two different and distinct shadows on 
the screen, while the cone casts two different-sized 
shadows on the two sides of the angle of the screen. 


15 Fig. 6 illustrates the problem set on fol. 35v, ‘Come si descriva l'ombra 
prodotta da lati del Corpo opaco rettilineo nel sottoposto piano orizontale 
essendo egli sollevato dal detto piano.” There is some gray wash on this 
drawing. The pair of drawings reproduced as Fig. 7 are rather unusual 
because no geometrical construction is supplied, and because Zaccolini 
shows the light source as a luminous sphere rather than as a torch. These 
drawings relate to the problems set on fol. 78r, “Come nella degradatione 
si ritrova il termine dell'ombra apparente prodotta dall’opaco sferico nel 
sottoposto piano orizontale, essendo V’opaco elevato dall’istesso sot- 
toposto piano.” Zaccolini does provide a geometrical construction on fol, 
79r, where he writes that he intends to illustrate the problem 
naturalistically so that the student painter will be inspired to work “più 
corraggiosamente invigorito.” For the novelty of Zaccolini’s method of 
illustration see below. In Fig. 7 the upper drawing illustrates the given 
problem, the lower shows what the effect would be if the sphere were not 
suspended. Blunt, 1967, text vol., 242, points to the similar gibbet in 
Cort’s engraving after Stradanus’s Academy of Fine Arts. 


3 For the history of shadow projection, see T. da Costa Kaufmann, and 
esp. 277, for the relationship between Guidobaldo del Monte’s treatise 
and Diirer’s methods, and where attention is also drawn to Guidobaldo's 
application cf this method, in the fifth book of his treatise, to the 
shadows projected by a variety of rectangular solids, spheres, and cylin- 
ders, sometimes inclined to the plane. Guidobaldo also studies the 
problem of the shadow cast at the angle of a vertical plane (which func- 
tions like Poussin’s and Zaccolini’s screens) as Problema propositio 11, 
251, "Umbram quoque in alio casu, quando scilicet tota in subiectum 
planum pervenire non potest, invenire,” For the study of shadow projec- 
tion and perspective of all kinds, L. Vagnetti’s invaluable bibliography, 
De Naturali et Artificiali Perspectiva (Studi e documenti di architettura, 
ix-x}, Florence, 1979, should be consulted. 


17 See Kaufmann, 279-287, for the criticism of shadow projection on the 
basis of a point source, beginning with Augilon in 1613. Kaufmann 
reprints Pietro Accolti’s specific criticism of Barbaro, Guidobaldo, and 
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The second significant variable that Zaccolini in- 
troduces is the juxtaposition of different geometrical 
solids. This means, for example, that he can study the way 
in which the shadow of a rectilinear body falls on the 
curved surface of another body, and affects its shadow. On 
fol. 47r (Fig. 10), he shows how the shadow of a rect- 
angular solid falls upon a cylinder, part of which emerges 
into the light.2° Even more closely related to Poussin’s 
drawing is the study on fol. 30r (Fig. 11), showing a rect- 
angular solid and a cone juxtaposed and illuminated by a 
torch set rather low on the corner of the plane solid.21 Zac- 
colini described the elliptical conic section in defining the 
line of shadow on the suface of the cone, and this detail 
was taken up by Poussin, who shows two different sec- 
tions on the surface of his cone indicating the boundaries 
of shadows of different intensity. 

The third, and perhaps most remarkable, aspect of Zac- 
colini’s treatise is his manner of presentation itself, the 
juxtaposition of geometrical constructions with studies in 
pen and wash. Pedretti has pointed out that Zaccolini ex- 
plains several times why he does this, in order to show 
natural appearances, and also, it should be added, to en- 
courage the reader.22 The rendered drawings require that 
the reader consider not only the accurate projection of 
shadows, but also their density, and especially their edges. 


Sirigatti for having treated torchlight and lamplight rather than natural 
light, 286f. Zaccolini was also aware of this inconsistency, and on fol. 
66v he writes that he has used points of light only as a convenience, ‘per 
ridurre à facilitare le regole dell’illuminatione.”” Even though he provides 
some examples, e.g. folio 80r (Fig. 7), of illumination by different sources 
of light, he had in fact no alternative system for solar shadow projection. 
According to Kaufmann, 283, this was the contribution of Desargues. 


18 Fig. 8 illustrates the problem set on fol. 62v, ‘Come si descriva l'ap- 
parenza dell’ombra duplicata prodotta dal corpo opaco rettilineo nel sot- 
toposto piano orizontale per vigore di due punti luminosi.” The edges of 
the shadow in this drawing are softened with a white wash. 


19 There is no separate heading for this problem. 


20 Fig. 10 illustrates the problem set on fol. 46v, “Come si descrive l'ap- 
parenza dell'Elipse nel cilindro retto cagionato dalla sectione ombrosa 
prodotta dal lato del corpo opaco rettilineo paralello al sottoposto piano 
orizontale, secondo la data distanza per vigor de raggi luminosi.” This 
whole section is entitled Delle sectioni fatte nel cilindro. 


21 Fig. 11 illustrates the problem discussed on fol. 29v, “Come si descrive 
l'Elipse nel comun termine del lume, e dell’ombre sopra del cono 
producendosi l'ombra dal lato del corpo opaco paralello al sottoposto 
piano orizontale, essendo tal opaco di lati rettilinei.” 


22 Pedretti, 1, 47. In addition to the passage cited, there are many others in 
which Zaccolini explains his approach, and encouragement is very much 
a part of this. On fol. 72v, he writes, Perciò ci è parso convenevole di 
ponere il presente esemplare del cubo sbrigato dai lineamenti occulti, 
acciè il stanco e Novello operatore possa tuttavia à un tratto invigorirsi 
non stancandosi punto nell’ intricato laberinto de lineamenti ma af- 
fissando lo sguardo alla perfettione della sua operatione ...” Zaccolini 
constantly addresses his reader as a ‘’scientifico Pittore.” It is, of course, 
extremely important that both Accolti and Zaccolini wrote in Italian, 
following the tradition of Leonardo, whereas Augilon and Guidobaldo 
wrote in Latin. 
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This is evident on fol. 63r (Fig. 8), where he has added 
feathery touches of gray wash towards the limits of the 
area of shadow otherwise described geometrically; and on 
fol. 47r (Fig. 10), where he had to graduate the shadow on 
the cylinder cast by the corner of the rectangular solid 
where it meets the light, and where he also shaded the 
right side of the cylinder without benefit of geometrical 
proof. This concern for the effects of sfumato as well as 
the geometry of shadow projection, as Pedretti noted, is 
also to be found in the work of another important pop- 
ularizer of Leonardo's ideas, Pietro Accolti’s Lo inganno 
degli occhi, published in 1625.23 

In that section of his book entitled, significantly, De 
lumi et ombre, Accolti first dismisses Daniele Barbaro’s La 
pratica della perspettiva together with Guidobaldo del 
Monte's book for having nothing to offer the painter. 
Their observations are worthless, Accolti claims, because 


23 Pedretti, 1, 35, and 47. For Accolti and sfumato see Kaufmann, 2826., 
and Accolti’s own statements in Lo inganno degli occhi, chap. 12, 108f., 
“Del terminare & sfumare dell’ombre.”’ 


*4 Accolti, 95f.; this passage is also cited by Kaufmann, for which see 
note 17 above. See also Accolti’s further comments, 136. 
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11 Fol. 30r. (photos 3-11: Pineider) 


they are based on torchlight, or lamplight, the rays of 
which, as we have seen, spread out pyramidally. Because a 
true painter is concerned to imitate natural appearances, 
he must learn to deal with natural light from the sun, the 
rays of which fall in more nearly parallel lines because of 
the sun’s great distance and magnitude. Accolti determines 
no ideal light for painting, but encourages artists to 
recognize the differences in chiaroscuro caused by dif- 
ferent sources of light; the sun also moves and he seeks to 
help the painter to analyze the changes in chiaroscuro that 
result. He is especially interested in the way in which 
chiaro and scuro intersect, “what painters call union and 
sfumamento."25 In this context, Accolti attacks those 
painters who shade colors infinitely, in what he calls an 
equal, circular union, because this undermines relief, Ac- 
colti insists upon the delight of color, and cautions the 
young students at the Florentine Academy not to fall into 


# Accolti, 138, “Ma perche l'ampiezza del lume in altezza & larghezza, 
produce ancor lei nel piano i suai effetti, non sono da essere trascurati da 
noi poi che ci si rappresenterà, nell'osservanza di ciò, con quanto spazio 
in ciascun luogo l'intera ombra, & l'intero lume fanno passaggio l'uno 
nell'altro, onde ne nasce una certa unione che sfumamento chiamano i 
Pittori. ...” See also 108. 
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the very common trap of losing color “in great highlights 
and intense shadows.”’2# Though his illustrations do not 
always ‘reveal it, Zaccolini shared this position, and he too 
insisted upon the importance of the tempering qualities of 
reflected light, without which shadows would merely 
resemble the darkness of night, giving no pleasure to the 
eye. Whereas Zaccolini’s remarks, however, probably 
reflect his opposition to the sharp contrasts of chiaro- 
scuro that characterized the paintings of the follow- 
ers of Caravaggio in Rome in the second decade of 
the century, Accolti’s, on the other hand, seem to reflect 
his criticism of the continuous quality of Leonardo’s 
sfumato, where color is often sacrificed to shadow, or 
where relief melts away into an infinity of reflections. This 
criticism of Leonardo’s practice, and of its influence in 
Florence (especially of the opposition of highlights and in- 
tense shadows adopted by some painters in their attempts 
to find an alternative to Leonardo’s sfumato), is especially 
interesting given that so much of Accolti’s book is based 
on Leonardo’s writings.2 It may also, at first, seem sur- 
prising that this kind of advice was still considered 
necessary in 1625, even in Florence. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the particular reform of color and 
chiaroscuro effected by the Carracci had not produced a 
single, definitive solution.2® Rather, their discoveries 
opened the way to a new series of speculations about color 
and light by helping painters to learn once again the fun- 
damental lesson of Leonardo’s investigations, that color 
and light could be manipulated in a systematic way. 
Zaccolini and Accolti both adopted another aspect of 
Leonardo’s teaching that had been given new emphasis by 
the Carracci — the importance of establishing a balance 


26 The attack even on sfumato, “come li più fanno, con una eguale cir- 
colare unione, onde non appariscono, né i piani sfuggire, né i corpi 
rilievarsi,”” occurs in chap. 27. “Modo per trovare li sbattimenti propor- 
zionatamente all'ampiezze, & lontananze de lumi a quali accade ob- 
bedire’; 136-38. Two alternative methods are given in the following 
chapters, 138-143. In his address to the young students at the Florentine 
Academy, appended as 144-152, Accolti urges, on 150, “et dilettisi 
sopr’ogni cosa della copia, & varietà de colori, fugga il repricargli, ne gli 
smarrisca mai ne i gran lumi loro, & nelle intense ombre, come molti 
fanno.” 


2 For example, on fol. 64v, in connection with the problem illustrated in 
Fig. 8, Zaccolini writes that the artist must consider reflected light, 
“perche altrimente senza il temperamento del lume reflesso il detto spatio 
ombroso non sarebbe ombra, ma di notte tempo, il che non essendo 
buona imitatione, farebbe maniera cruda tagliente, e inutile alla vaghezza 
dello sguardo, essendo questa quella parte, che deve dal Pittore essere ab- 
borrita.” Zaccolini deals with this problem more extensively in Vol. li (4), 
Prospettiva del colore, which is also important for an understanding of 
Poussin’s use of color. Zaccolini shared Poussin’s belief in the con- 
sonance between colors and musical sounds. This is developed even more 
fully in Vol. i (I), De colori, Trattato 119, in which Zaccolini devises 
scales of color for the specific purpose of curing victims of tarantula 


between experience and theory. Both Zaccolini and Accolti 
sought to show how theoretical and practical optics could 
be made accessible to the painter who wanted to achieve il- 
lusions scientifically, to “ingannare gli occhi,” but who 
did not share Leonardo’s obsessions. Accolti introduces 
material from familiar sources, such as Augilon and 
Witelo, but he also refers frequenily to artistic practice. 
For example, when discussing how to arrange figures in 
perspective he first gives a geometrical method, but then 
recommends the more practical manner he had seen used 
by artists, like Cigoli and Passignano, who employ wax 
models.2° Even though Poussin’s friend, Pietro Testa, 
might grapple with the Analemma of Ptolemy, Accolti 
recognized that the theory of sundials, so necessary for the 
study and portrayal of the effects of the moving sun, was 
beyond the comprehension of most artists, and so he 
proposed a simple method for drawing a sundial on any 
wall.3t 

Like Zaccolini, Accolti sought to simplify, but only to 
make his book useful to a special audience, not to provide 
simple rules that denied the importance of intellectual ef- 
fort. His explanation of how a student should learn the 
principles of sfumato, gradually becoming independent of 
geometrical demonstration, also provides the best explana- 
tion of how both Poussin and Zaccolini expected the stu- 
dent to learn by progressing from the geometrical solids 
seen in the drawings under discussion to the more 
irregular models of nature. Accolti writes as follows: 


We do not mean to say that the painter must effect the 
unione and sfumamento of every shadow and 
sbattimento (which many try to represent) by means of 


bites. Although not directed towards this peculiar end, Poussin’s theory 
of the Modes should be considered in relation to this kind of equation 
between the effects of harmonies of sound ar.d harmonies of color, which 
also fascinated Domenichino. 


28 J. Shearman, “Leonardo's Colour and Chiaroscuro,” Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xxv, 1962, 13-47, remains the most concise treatment 
of the impact of Leonardo on Florentine cclor and chiaroscuro. 


29 For this reform see C. Dempsey, Annibale Carracci and the Beginnings 
of the Baroque Style (Villa I Tatti Monographs, un), Glückstadt, 1977, 
esp. 7-36. 

3 Accolti, 21, points to the use of wax models by Passignano, Cigoli, 
Allori, and others. It was, of course, a praczice that Poussin would also 
adopt. 


31 For Testa’s study of Daniele Barbaro’s discussion of the Analemma, 
see E. Cropper, ‘ Virtue’s Wintry Reward: Fietro Testa’s Etchings of the 
Seasons,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxvu, 1974, 
257, n. 35. Accolti provides instructions for the construction, which 
remains only relatively simple, in chap. 20, 125-128, explaining, on 125, 
that this is intended to stand, “in vece della teorica, & dell’analemma di 
Tollomeo, scientie assai pellegrine, & dalla più parte de gl’huomini lon- 
tane. ...” 





12 Pietro Testa, drawing. Kunstmuseum, Diisseldorf, Budde 132, 
fol. 12r. (photo: Landesbildstelle Rheinland) 


a plan and profile, and all this with compasses in hand, 
for this would be much too laborious; but we mean in 
this, as in the things discussed above and below, to open 
the eyes of contemplation, and so to empower the mind 
and the intellect that, imbued with these illustrations 
and having established himself really firmly in them, he 
will not fear to draw freehand the things that we have 
represented geometrically with mathematical 
demonstrations for the purposes of teaching. 


Even in this way Poussin has shown the student moving 
from the study of illuminated regular solids to the more 


32 Ibid., 108, “non intendendo gia noi, che il Pittore, d'ogni ombra, & 
sbattimento, (che molti gli ne occorrerà rappresentare) deve farne la un- 
ione, & sfumamento per pianta, e profilo, & con le sesta in mano di tutti, 
che troppo laboriosa cosa sarebbe, ma ben intendiamo si in questo, come 
nell’altre cose dette di sopra, & da dirsi, tanto aprirgli gl’occhi della con- 
templazione, e tanto capacitargli la mente, e l'ingegno, che imbevute 
queste dimostrazioni, & affodatosi sopra queste massime, non tema, con 
franchezza eseguir col pennello, quello che geometricamente, & 
magistralmente con dimostrazioni matematiche vien rappresentatoli da 
noi. 


33 The student working from the statuette serves as a further reminder of 
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complicated task of working with irregular figures like the 
statuette. After using geometry as a way of learning to 
analyze chiaroscuro rationally, he must now learn to draw 
“con franchezza,” though his instruments and books are 
constantly to hand. 

A drawing by Pietro Testa (Fig. 12), which dates, lke 
the Poussin drawing, to the 1640’s, illustrates how the 
kind of analysis described above might form part of an art- 
ist's regular practice, not just a stage in his education.*4 In 
this drawing, in which the face of the woman is construct- 
ed almost entirely in chiaroscuro by means of black and 
white chalks, with the brown-gray paper providing a mid- 
dle value, the artist seeks to show how to combine the 
sweetness of chiaroscuro with the force of relief. The 
whole is endowed with the illusion of convexity through 
the softened juxtaposition of the darkest shadow and 
small highlight on the woman’s right temple, and this pre- 
vents the drawing from becoming a superficial play of 
light and shade. Beside the head Testa drew a circle, which 
he in turn converted into a convex sphere by a similar, scft- 
ened juxtaposition of the extremes of black and white 
chalk in one small area. This analysis of how to suggest 
relief is much more easily understood than it would be 
through the observation of a number of irregular bodies, 
even though the principle itself was well known.*5 As an 
illustration of how an artist can learn from such analysis 
to organize the construction of accidental forms according 
to rational principle, this drawing is a precious example of 
how the kind of mutual relationship between mind and 
hand that Accolti and Zaccolini encouraged, and that lay 
at the heart of Accolti’s specific rejection of the tradition 
of the projection of shadows based on geometry alone, was 
understood in practice. 

The presence of the painter at his easel in Poussin's 
drawing (Fig. 1) is a further reminder that these kinds of 
exercises were not considered ends in themselves. To un- 
derstand what Poussin himself learned form Zaccolini, we 
must look at his paintings. Poussin had Dughet copy sec- 
tions of the ms before leaving for Paris in 1640. Poussin’s 
illustrations for the publication of the Trattato della 
pittura were made in the mid-1630’s. Blunt has suggested 
a date for the Uffizi drawing in the 1640's, It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the best example of Poussin 
putting his study of Zaccolini's treatise on shadow projec- 


Poussin’s use of wax models, mentioned in note 30 above, as a means of 
studying chiaroscuro in perspective, despite the fact that, as Blunt also 
points out, 1967, text vol., 242-44, Armenini had described the method 
as laborious. Accolti makes no such comments. 


34 Kunstmuseum, Düsseldorf, Budde 132, fol. 12r. The drawing, which 
measures 25.8 X 20.7cm, is mounted in Testa’s Notebook, of which I am 
preparing a complete edition. 


35 See, for example, Alberti’s straightforward description of how to create 
the illusion of relief by the judicious juxtaposition of black and white in 
On Painting and Sculpture, ed. and trans. C. Grayson, London, 1972, 89- 
91. 
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13 Nicolas Poussin, Eucharist. Belvoir Castle, Grantham, Collection Duke of Rutland 


tion into practice is the Eucharist from the series on the 
Sacraments that he painted between 1636 and 1642 for 
Cassiano dal Pozzo, the greatest patron of Leonardo 
studies in Rome, and the custodian of the Zaccolini mss 
(Fig. 13).% In this work Poussin was able to exploit the 
study of shadow projection by the careful arrangement of 
a candle and a double-wicked lamp without breaking the 
rules of decorum or denying the demands of naturalism. 
The effects he created were singled out for special notice 
by Bellori, who writes: 


3° See also Blunt, 1967, pl. 131, and, for a detail, pl. 138a. For the history 
of the picture see Blunt, 1966, 73-76. The Eucharist appears as Cat. No. 
107, 75. Blunt, text vol, 155, also connected this work with Poussin’s 
study of Leonardo, but only in a general way, without benefit of the 
evidence of the Zaccolini mss. 


There are in this work three sources of artificial light; 
two come from a lamp hanging up high with two wicks 
that illuminate the fronts of all the figures; the third 
light comes from a candle placed low upon a stool, and 
this means that there is a doubling and tripling of rays 
of light and shadows, which are spliced together at 
larger and smaller angles, and more or less clearly 
depending on the distances; this can be seen in the 
bench itself and in the feet of the bed where the Apos- 
tles rest facing the light.” 


37 Bellori, 432, Trovansi in quest’ opera tre lumi artificiosi: due derivano 
da una lucerna appesa in alto, con due lucignoli che illuminano avanti 
tutte le figure; il terzo si aggiunge da una candela situata a basso sopra 
uno scanno, dupplicandosi e triplicandosi i raggi e l'ombre, che si 
tagliano insieme con angoli maggiori e minor: più e meno apparenti, con- 
forme le distanze, come si vede nello scanne stesso e nel piede del letto, 
dove posano gli Apostoli incontro il lume.” 


Bellori was correct in pointing to the gradation of 
shadow of the overhead lamp itself upon the floor, the 
faintly overlapping shadows of the low stool to the right 
(the twin of the one on which the student sits in the studio 
drawing) created by the two flames of the lamp, and also the 
twin of the one on which the student sits in the studio draw- 
ing) created by the two flames of the lamp, and also the 
torchlight effect caused by the brilliance of the light stream- 
ing through the partially open door. In singling out the 
shadows cast by the bench to the left and the leg of the 
triclinium, Bellori is, however, pointing to the passages that 
owe most to Poussin's study of Zaccolini. Like Zaccolini’s 
torches, the candle on the corner of the bench casts its own 
shadow at its base. To the right this is then juxtaposed to a 
pool of light, which falls on the horizontal surface of the 
bench, with the result that a soft elongated shadow is projec- 
ted by the edge of the table along the floor. To the left, a 
much darker and shorter shadow is cast on the floor by the 
overhanging edge of the bench along its short side and part 
of the longer side parallel to the picture plane .The lamp in 
the center of the room also casts a shadow on these two sides, 
much fainter and more distorted by perspective. There is a 
similar distinction between the shadow cast by the candle 
and that cast by the overhead light on the leg of the 
triclinium closest to the candle; the one is darker and 
broader, the other paler and narrower. These are exactly the 
kinds of problems that Zaccolini’s example of the cube il- 
luminated by two or three torches (Figs. 8, 9) would have 
helped Poussin to resolve. Even more important, it was 
because Poussin was studying drawings like these that he 
chose to organize his painting in this way. 

Although it is the best example among the paintings of 
the 1640's of Poussin’s study of Zaccolini’s analysis of the 
problem of shadow projection in particular, the Eucharist 
is only one of many works from that decade to declare its 
structure in terms of a logical ordering of chiaroscuro 
based on the principles of optics in the tradition of 
Leonardo. Félibien singled out the Rebecca and Eliezer at 
the Well, painted in 1648, as a work especially indebted to 
Leonardo’s ideas (Fig. 14).3 In this case Poussin selected a 
late afternoon light rather than bright sunlight, for the lat- 
ter would have produced little shadow or relief. From the 
point of view of illumination, the Rebecca and Eliezer 
provides the perfect complement to the Eucharist, the one 
a portrayal by natural light, the other by candlelight, but 
both systems of lighting being arranged for the same end of 
achieving relief. In the Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well the 
perfect sphere placed on a rectangular pedestal is a remind- 


3 Félibien, rv, Entretien vin, 107, for the reference to the comparison of 
Poussin to Leonardo in terms of his arrangement of groups of figures, 
not only according to age and disposition, etc., but also according to the 
effects of light and shade. The analysis that follows, 110-15, of Poussin’s 
treatment of color and chiaroscuro in the service of relief is in complete 
conformity with the views of Accolti and Zaccolini, derived ultimately 
from Leonardo, described here. When Félibien, 114, states that in this 
work Poussin took Raphael for his guide, he is opposing Raphael as a 
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er of the kind of studio exercise and analysis upon which 
the whole work depends. In fact, partially shaded and par- 
tially lit, with all harshness at the boundary of chiaro and 
scuro removed, the sphere functions as a sundial, locating 
the story temporally, through recording the angle of the 
sun's rays, even as the hairstyles and costumes locate it 
geographically. Between the perfect sphere and the in- 
dividual women the various forms of the vases mediate. 
Each one is modeled in chiaroscuro according to its posi- 
tion, the angle of the sun, the texture of its surface, and 
the consequent effect of reflected light. In every case, 
however, an area of highlight is juxtaposed to a dark 
shadow to create relief. In the far middle ground the con- 
trast is not as profound, though the architecture is, 
nevertheless, constructed entirely by means of light and 
shade, without intervention of contour. In the open coun- 
tryside, towards the horizon, there is little contrast of light 
and shade at all.39 

Poussin’s ordering of the lights and darks in this work 
is quite contrary to the sfumato of Leonardo's practice, 
and stands much closer to Accolti’s principle of the 
degradation of chiaroscuro according to a proportional 
system, whether achieved by calculation or through the 
arrangement of wax models. At the same time, however, 
the latter type of analysis of the effects of light, so clearly 
based on general principles derived from observation, is 
inconceivable without the example of the experiments of 
Leonardo. It was, one should remember, their direct 
knowledge of Leonardo’s mss that prompted both Accolti 
and Zaccolini to present their own versions of the theory 
and practice of shadow projection and the perspective of 
color and light, and in which some of the effects of 
Leonardo’s own practice were countermanded. Although 
the possibility remains that Poussin had access to writings 
by Leonardo now lost, the new evidence of the Zaccolini 
Mss indicates that he inherited Zaccolini’s and Accolti’s vi- 
sion of Leonardo, in which the obsession with 
sfumamento was disciplined and the importance of 
shadow projection and the perspective of color was 
strongly emphasized, and all this in the service of relief. 

The analysis of light and shadow is an important ele- 
ment in the criticism of Bellori, whose own point of view 
was shaped, not only by Poussin, but also by Zaccolini’s 
student, Domenichino. Far from a simple attempt at a 
species of humanistic restoration or an attempt to contain 
the revolution of Caravaggio, Bellori’s appreciation of 
color and light in Poussin’s work in particular stemmed 
from an understanding of the artist’s mastery of the dis- 


master of aerial perspective and the degradation of hue to the Venetian 
painters, whose broad masses of light and shade he criticizes in this in- 
stance, even as Zaccolini and Accolti criticized painters who forced the 
juxtaposition of large areas of highlight and darkness. For the history of 
the painting see Blunt, 1966, Cat. No. 8, 10. 


3 See Felibien, 1v, Entretien vin, 111f. Compare also to Testa’s drawing 


(Fig. 12) Poussin’s analysis of the faces of the women in relation to the 
vases they carry. 
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14 Nicolas Poussin, Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well, Louvre, Paris (photo: Clichés des Musées Nationaux) 


coveries of Leonardo, both directly and through such in- 
termediaries as Zaccolini and Accolti° The study of 
Poussin’s debt to Leonardo (and conversely of Leonardo's 
legacy in the seventeenth century) has been hindered by 
Bosse’s report that Poussin told him after the publication 
of the Trattato della pittura that everything of value in it 
could be written in large letters on a single page. The 
report has been so misunderstood that it has been found 
necessary to discredit it.41 What has not been understood 
is that Poussin could never have approved of the accep- 
tance of any book as an authority, which the Trattato was 


40 The theory of a rationalist reaction against Caravaggio is put forward 
by Previtali in his introduction to G. P. Bellon, xiv-xvi. 


41 The letter is published in Correspondance (as in note 10), 419-421, 
from Bosse’s Traité des practiques géometrales et perspectives ..., Paris, 
1665, but the original is lost. For a summary of the arguments raised 
against its authenticity and in support of it, see Bialostocki, 1960 (as in 
note 4), 135-37. The attack on the letter is based on the argument that it 
was adapted to serve Bosse’s own purposes in his battle with Le Brun; the 
connections between Poussin and Bosse with respect to this debate are 
discussed in detail by G. Kauffmann, Poussin-Studien, Berlin, 1960, 16- 
25. See also B. Teyssèdre, Roger de Piles et les débats sur le coloris au siècle 
de Louis XIV, Paris, 1957, 129-133, for the argument between Bosse and 
Le Brun with special reference to Félibien’s mention of Zaccolini. 


42 E.g., Leonardo's comments, “Though | may not, like them, be able to 
quote other authors, I shall rely on that which is greater and more 


quickly to become. To do so was contrary to the teachings 
of Leonardo himself, and to the tradition of the union of 
theory and practice that he fathered.42 

When Matteo Rosselli was asked about Leonardo's 
writings, he responded that he understood those things 
that he knew how te do, but not those things that he could 
not do, because not being able to do something one un- 
derstood was the same as not understanding it. This was 
not true of all painters even before the publication of the 
Trattato, and in 1632 Galileo used as an example of theory 
without experience those painters who knew all of 


worthy: — on experience, the mistress of their Masters. They go about 
ouffed up and pompous, dressed and decora-ed with [the fruits], not of 
their own labours, but of those of others” trans. from The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci, 2 vols., ed. J. P. Richter, London, 1883, 1, 
15, § 11. The skepticism about the efficacy of treatises in the first half of 
the 17th century was shared by Poussin’s friend Pietro Testa, who 
recognized Socrates’ warning in the Phaedrus about the dangers of 
writing: for which see E. Cropper, “Bound Theory and Bline Practice: 
Pietro Testa’s Notes on Painting and the Lizeo della Pittura,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxiv, 1971, 262-296, esp. 265f., n. 
13. This, it should be emphasized, does not reflect opposition to 
theoretical knowledge itself, for, as Leonardo insisted, “Sempre la pratica 
deve essere edificata sopra la buona teorica, della quale la prospettiva è 
guida, e porta ...; for which see Trattato della pittura di Leonardo da 
Vinci, Paris, 1651, 5, xxu, and also The Literary Works, 1,§ 18 and § 19. 


Leonardo's precepts but could not paint a stool.4 Poussin 
would have agreed, in accordance with his own study of 
Leonardo and what he had learned from Galileo’s contem- 
poraries, interpreters of Leonardo like Accolti and Zac- 
colini. While the Uffizi drawing confirms Poussin’s 
study of the Zaccolini volumes, only a thorough study of 
his paintings will reveal how these writings affected his 
practice, and why it was Poussin’s mastery of optics that 
Bellori praised above all else, for, as Felibien reports of 
Poussin, “il s'est contenté d'avoir montré par ses propres 
Peintures ce qu'il avoit appris de Père Zaccolini. "4 


Temple University, Tyler School of Art 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


# F, Baldinucci, Notizie dei professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua, 7 
vols., ed. F. Ranalli, Florence, 1846, 1v, 172f. Baldinucci concludes rightly 
that Rosselli meant to say, “che poco, o nulla vale quella teorica, che non 
mai giunge alla pratica: concetto veramente ingegnoso, che mi fa ricor- 
dare d’un nobil detto del nostro dottissimo Galileo nella giornata prima 
de’ due sistemi, ... ove disse ... ci sono molti, che sanno per lo senno a 
mente tutta la poesia, e son poi infelici nel compor quattro versi 
solamente: altri posseggono tutti i precetti del Vinci, e non saprebbero 
poi dipignere uno sgabello. ...” See also Pedretti, 1, 15. 


Romae de Dacia Triumphantis: 
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44 Félibien, 1v, Entretien vin, 16, also cited by G. Kauffmann (as in note 
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Roma and Captives at the Capitoline Hill 


Roger Cushing Aikin 


Numerous drawings, paintings, and prints record the 
flurry of sculptural decoration at the Capitoline Hill dur- 
ing the Counter-Reformation. Students of the Capitol 
have scrutinized these vedute, often using enlargements 


This article was completed with the help of a grant from the Andrew 
Mellon Foundation and The Colorado College. I also wish to thank Loren 
Partridge, Barbara Arnest, James Ackerman, Christoph Frommel, Jen- 
nifer Montague, Alexandra Herz, Owen Cramer, and my wife, Judith 
Aikin. 

1 One of the best studies of Capitoline sculpture is still A. Michaelis, 
“Storia della collezione capitolina di antichità,” Mitteilungen des 
Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Rom. Abt. vi, 1891, 
11ff. See also Jones: W. Helbig, Führer durch die offentlichen Samm- 
lungen Klassischer Altertümer in Rom, Leipzig, 1891; R. Lanciani, Storia 
degli scavi di Roma, 4 vols., Rome, 1908-1912; Pecchiai; Rodocanachi. 
More recent attempts to identify programs or iconography in the 
Capitoline sculpture include Ackerman; S. Giedion, Space, Time, and 
Architecture, Cambridge, Mass., 1956; Siebenhiiner; Fritz Saxl, “The 


reminiscent of those in Antonioni’s Blow-Up, to try to 
establish the identities and iconography of the various 
statues. The present investigation is no exception. An 
extreme enlargement of Giovanni Battista Falda’s engraving 


Capitol during the Renaissance,” Lectures, London, 1957, 200ff; Bud- 
densieg; Fischer; and a series of articles by Carlo Pietrangeli in 
Capitolium, 1952-1967. The inscriptions from the Capitol have been 
collected by V. Forcella, Iscrizioni, 1, Rome, 1869. 

Siebenhüner elaborates the idea of ‘‘Rom-Idee,” a somewhat indefinite 
cultural and political heritage from ancient Rome centered at the Capitol, 
which he sees as, principally, a political monument. Buddensieg argues 
that the Capitol became a kind of sculptural battleground between Paul 
HE, who was trying to assume the mystique of the Capitol and its ancient 
Roman Imperial imagery for purposes of his own personal aggrandize- 
ment, and the civic government, which resisted encroachment on its 
powers (actually purely symbolic by this date) by the popes. Fischer, in 
turn, proposes a Christian interpretation of the Capitoline sculpture. 


+ 
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of 1638 of the Palazzo del Senatore (Figs. 1 and 2) reveals 
two standing figures beside the seated Roma in the niche 
above the fountain. These figures, unnoticed in previous 
studies of the Capitol and now absent from the niche, 
seem to be a type of prisoner or captive familiar from 
ancient Rome, and they appear in at least five other 
seventeenth-century views of the Campidoglio and in one 
written description. The history of this Roma and captives 
group and its sources offers a revealing example of the use 
and meaning of ancient statuary on the Capitol in Counter- 
Reformation Rome. 

The most sacred site in ancient Rome, the Caritoline 
Hill was also the terminus of imperial triumphal proces- 
sions. By the Middle Ages, the Capitol was the quarters of 
tne civic government or Conservatori,? and by the early 
Renaissance it had also become the chief repository for an- 
tiquities of significant symbolism. Because the Capitol 
radiated powerful historical, religious, and political 
associations, the Papacy, fully in control of Rome by the 
sixteenth century, did not neglect to harness the sym- 


?The principal works on the communal government in Rome are 
Emanuele Rodocanachi, Les Institutions communales de Rome sous la 
papauté, Paris, 1901; Delumeau; Luigi Pompili-Olivieri, H Senato 
romano, 3 vols., Rome, 1886. See also L. Pastor, History of tne Popes, 
passim, and Pio Pecchiai, Roma nel cinquecento, Rome, 1948, pt. 2, 
chap. 2. The documentary source for all studies of the Renaissance 
Senate is the Archivio Storico Capitolino, which contains minutes of 
meetings and records of payments. By the 16th century, the role of the 
Senate was literally a decorative one, the embellishment of :he Cam- 
pidoglio being its principal interest. 


bolism of the Capitol and its art for its own purposes. 
These purposes could range from strictly personal or 
dynastic aggrandizement to propaganda for the role of 
Rome and Christianity in God’s plan for earthly history. 
This appeal to ancient Rome and ancient Roman grandeur 
as the divinely ordained prefiguration of modern and 
future Christian Roman triumphs was the consistent theme 
of Capitoline art, and equally consistent was the exploita- 
tion of restored and recycled antique sculptures to portray 
this theme. These public sculptures were used to comment 
with increasing specificity on current military and political 
events — especially Crusades against heretics and Turks — 
in terms of the divine mission of Rome.? 

Sixtus IV had started importing ancient sculpture to the 
Capitol in 1471, and the inscription commemorating his 
donation, cast in the form and vocabulary of ancient 
Rome, served as a precedent for subsequent projects until 
the eighteenth century.‘ The bronzes given by Sixtus con- 
firmed the Capitol as the official repository for antiquities 
symbolizing Roman grandeur and, as Herbert 
Seibenhiiner has suggested, made the Capitol the focus of 
resistance to current Turkish threats to Rome.’ The 
redesign of the Capitol under Paul III and Michelangelo 
brought more ancient statuary — most notably the Marcus 
Aurelius, the only bronze from the Lateran that Sixtus IV 
had not transplanted.* More sculpture was given by Pius 
V, Gregory XIII, and Sixtus V, and, by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the Campidoglio had assumed 
much of its current appearance: the Senator’s Palace had 


> For a treatment of all the sculptures and paintings on the Capitol during 
the reign of Sixtus V, and their function as propaganda, see my diss. The 
theme of the Roman mission at the Villa Farnese at Caprarola is 
developed by Partridge. For a treatment of the theme in German 17th- 
century literature, see Aikin. 


4 The inscription is still in the Conservators’ Palace: 


SIXTUS IIN PONT MAX/ OB IMMENSAM BENIGNITA/TEM 
AENEAS INSIGNES STA/TUAS PRISCAE EXCELLENTIAE/ VIR- 
TUTISQUE MONUMEN/TUM ROMANO POPULO/ UNDE 
EXORTAE FUERE RESTI/TUENDAS CONDONANDAS/ QUE 
CENSUIT/ LATINO DE URSINIS CARDINA/LE CAMERARIO 
ADMINSTRA/ NTE ET JOHANNE ALPERINO/ PHIL PALASCIO 
NICOLAO PI/ NCIARONO URBIS CONSER/VATORIBUS 
PROCURANTIBUS/ ANNO SALUTIS NOSTRE M CCCC/ LXXI 
XVITKALIANUAR 


It was standard practice to list the Conservators who were the chairs of 
the Senate at the time of any inscription, recalling the ancient tradition of 
listing Consuls in dedicatory plaques. 

The sculptures given by Sixtus IV probably include all the bronzes at 
the Lateran Palace with the exception of the Marcus Aurelius: the bronze 
wolf, a colossal head and hand, the Spinario, and a ’Camilus.”” A bronze 
Hercules found in 1465 was probably also part of the gift. On the cir- 
cumstances and purposes of Sixtus’s donation, see W. Heckscher, Sixtus 
IHI Aeneas Insignes Statuas Romano Populo Restituendas Censuit, 
The Hague, 1955, 47. 


5 Siebenhiiner, 38. 
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been given its new facade, the Conservators’ Palace com- 
pleted, the Palazzo Nuovo begun, and the large pairs of 
sculpture along the front of the piazza restored and erect- 
ed (see Fig. 5). Other sculptures had been set up in and on 
the various buildings, and the frescoes in the new rooms 
of the Conservators’ Palace were almost complete.” All of 
the sculptures were restored antiques — with the impor- 
tant exception of several seated papal portraits — and the 
paintings all depicted scenes from ancient Roman history. 

The current function of the Capitol as a museum only 
echoes its original role as a site for the propaganda of 
religious and political causes. One cannot speak of a 
sculptural “program” on the Capitol during these cen- 
turies, but of a guiding theme — the Roman Empire, past 
and present, as divinely ordained vehicle of Christianity, 
a theme presented in disjointed increments and implying, 
not the imagination or control of a single individual, but a 
consistent and increasingly focused attitude on the part of 
the popes and the communal government towards the 
purpose and meaning of Capitoline art. The Roma and 
captives are a case in point. 


Michelangelo had redesigned the Capitol with the 
arrival of the Marcus Aurelius in 1538 and, as part of that 
design, had planned a monumental staircase for the 
Senator's Palace. This staircase had been completed by 
1522, but there is no evidence that any sculpture was 
placed in the central niche until 1583 when a Minerva, 
brought to the Capitol in 1541 under Paul III, was placed 


¢ The transferral of the Marcus Aurelius is documented by Paul Kunzle, 
“Die Aufstellung des Reiters vom Lateran durch Michelangelo,” 
Miscellanea Bibliotheca Hertziana, Munich, 1961, 155-170; Ackerman, 1, 
68; Siebenhiiner, 54; and Buddensieg, 68ff. Buddensieg shows that the 
inscriptions on the base of the bronze are fastidious in their adherence to 
classical forms, even to the point of confusing some modern authorities 
about the Renaissance identification of the emperor in question: 


PAULUS IT PONT MAX STATUAM AENEAM/ EQUESTREM 
ASPQR M ANTONIO PIO ETIAM/ TUM VIVENTI STATUAM 
VARIIS DEIN URBIS/ CASIB: EVERSAM ET A SYXTO III] PONT 
MAX AD/ LATERAN BASILICAM REPOSITAM UT MEMO/RIAE 
OPT PRINCIPI CONSULERET PATRIAEQ/ DECORA ATQ 
ORNAMENTA RESTITUERET EX HUMILIORI LOCO IN AREAM 
CAPITOLINAM/ TRANSTULIT ATQ DICAVIT/ ANN SALM D 
XXXVIH 


IMP CAESAR DIVI ANTONIN F DIVI HADRIANI/ NEPOTI 

DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI PRONEPOTI DIVI/ NERVAE AB- 
NEPOTI M AURELIO ANTONINO PIO/ AUG GERM SARM 
PONT MAX TRIB POT XXVII/ IMP IV COS HIPPS VOR 


7 On the Capitoline architecture, see Rodocanachi; Pecchiai; Ackerman, 
L 57-74, n, 49-66. The architecture, sculpture, and painting on the 
Renaissance Capitol have been discussed in a series of articles by Carlo 
Pietrangeli in Capitolium, 1960ff, but he relies on the Archivio Storico 
Capitolino (hereafter ASC) and Pecchiai for documentation. 
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4 Detail of Nicholas van Aelst, Capitolii Romani Vera Imago Ut 
Nunc Est, engraving, 1600. Paris, Cabinet d'Estampes (after 
Buddensieg) 


there. Vasari asserts that Michelangelo had intended to set 
a Jupiter in the niche” perhaps visible in Duperac’s 
engraving of 1568 of Michelangelo’s intentions for the 
Capitol.A Jupiter might suggest a return of the pagan 
gods to their ancient places — a restitutio of the dignity of 
the Capitoline Hill as domicilium deorum or aedes Summi 
Jovis." A Jupiter would also call to mind the ancient tem- 
ple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the disposition of the pedi- 
ment of which was known to contain a Jupiter at the 
center. 1? 

In any case, by 1591 the Conservators, as the Renaissance 
Senators called themselves, were negotiating the purchase 
of a porphyry seated Roma to replace the standing 
Minerva. The new seated Roma (Fig. 3) arrived at the 
Capitol in 1593 and is depicted in the niche in Antonio 
Tempesta’s plan of Rome of that year.'4 Shortly thereafter, 
this new Roma was joined by mysterious figures of cap- 
tives. 

The precise origin and date of arrival of these captives 
are unknown.15 No documents naming them have yet turned 
up in the Archivio Storico Capitolino, and there are no 
relevant engravings between 1588 and 1600 that could 
help to establish an exact date. If, however, one chooses to 
recognize the captives in two specks flanking the standing 
figure in the fresco of the Campidoglio in the Library of 
Sixtus V in the Vatican, it could be argued that the cap- 
tives were planned for the niche even before the actual ac- 


8 When the statue was moved to the central niche, a new inscription was 
set up, crediting both Paul IH and Gregory XII (ASC, Cred. 6, xu, fol. 
18): S P Q R/ SIGNUM MINERVAE DE PARIETINIS URBIS 
ERUTUM ET IN CAPITOLIUM/ PAULO HI PONT MAX 
TRANSLATUM/ IN ILLUSTRIORE AREAE LOCO/ GREGORIO XII 
PONT MAX/ POSUIT AC RESTITUIT/ CURANTIBUS OCT 
GIUDOCTO/ JO BAPTA ALTOVITO/ OCT PARTICAPPA CONSS/ 
AFFONSO AVILA PRIORE CAP REG (The Roman People and Senate 
placed and restored under Gregory XII P. M., in a more conspicuous part 
of the piazza, the statue of Minerva dug from the ruins of the walls of the 
city and transferred under Paul III to the Capitoline, etc.) The restoration 
of the statue is recorded ASC, Cred. 6, xxiv, fol. 13. 


9 G. Vasari, Vita di Michelangelo, ed. P. Barocchi, Milan, 1962, 1, 85. 


io Buddensieg identifies a Jupiter, 205; Jones, 1, 26, a Minerva. Etienne 
Duperac published a detailed view of the Campidoglio in 1568 which 
probably shows the Capitol as Michelangelo intended it, plus known 
changes made since his death in 1564. Another engraving of 1569 shows 
slight changes, and several variants of these two engravings were issued 
up to ca 1590, showing current changes or planned changes in 
Capitoline architecture or statuary. See the discussion of the Capitoline 
engravings in Christian Huelsen, “Das Speculum Romanae Magnificen- 
tiae des A. Lafrery,” Collectanae Variae Doctrinae für L. 5. Olschki, 
Munich, 1921, 161, and my diss., chap. 6, 128ff, n. 4. 


5 According to Buddensieg, 200. 


12 Siebenhiiner, 73; Ackerman, 69. Jupiter is a Farnese symbol, as well as 
a symbol for the Papacy, says Buddensieg, 200, n. 63. 


3 A.S.C., Cred. 6, xxv, fol. 647. 
i Frutaz, u, 262. 


1s The fourth variant dating from 1588 of the Duperac engraving of 1569 
is accurate in other respects, and does not show a seated Roma or cap- 
tives. 


quisition of the seated Roma in 1593.16 Nevertheless, the 
first definite evidence of the captives is the engraving by 
Nicholas van Aelst, Capitolii Romani Vera Imago Ut 
Nunc Est, dated 1600 (Fig. 4).17 The print clearly shows 
two standing statues on either side of the Roma, and their 
drapery and arm positions are consistent with other depic- 
tions of these same captives and with other examples of 
antique captives in Roman collections. The Van Aelst 
print is also accurate with regard to the state of other 
sculpture and architecture in the piazza and would seem to 
be reliable. The next two engravings of the Campidoglio 
after Van Aelst are those by Vaccaria of ca. 160018 and 
Lauro of 1613;!9 neither shows the captives, but they are 
out of date in other respects, and the Lauro view is simply 
a copy of the print of 1568 by Duperac, still considered in 
the seventeenth century to be the most authoritative 
evidence of Michelangelo's architectural plans. Our 
elusive captives next appear in 1618 in the small view by 
Matteo Greuter.2! Here the captives stand just outside the 
niche instead of inside it, but no meaningful physical 
characteristics can be read owing to the small size of the 
engraving. Viartris Reuleris’s print of 1640, titled 
Capitolium and published in Frankfurt, is, as it pur- 
ports to be, a first-hand depiction of the Capitol at that 
time, and shows the two captives again, this time on bases 
(Figs. 5a-b).22 

Fortunately, the highly accurate engravings by 
Giovanni Battista Falda published by de Rossi in the 
Fontane di Roma ... of 1675 and the Palazzi diversi 
nel'alma citta di Roma ... of 1638 (Fig. 1) prove that the 
captives were, in fact, in the niche. An enlargement of the 
print of 1638 (Fig. 2) permits a fairly detailed description 
of them: they are roughly life-size, and seem to be dressed 
in tunics, knee-length leggings, and caps. Their arms are 
folded together or bound in front. 

Two more mid-seventeenth-century views of the 


16 Reproduction of the Vatican Library fresco would be pointless, since 
the depiction of the Senator's Palace fountain is almost impossible to read 
even in situ. The fresco cycle as a whole dates from the late 1580's, and 
has been shown to be an accurate record of Sixtus’s ultimate plans for the 
various sites represented. See A. Dupront, “Les Fresques de la Biblio- 
thèque de Sixte-Quint; Art et Contre-Reforme,” Mélanges d'archéologie 
et d'histoire, 1931, 294, and E. Stevenson, “Topografia e monumenti di 
Roma nelle pitture a fresco di Sisto V nella biblioteca vaticana,” Al 
Sommo Pontefice Leone XIII omaggio giubilare Biblioteca Vaticana, 
Rome, 1887. 


17 Discussed in relation to other Capitoline sculpture by Buddensieg, 211, 
n. 105. 


18 From Lorenzo della Vaccaria, Ornamenti di fabriche antiche e moderne 
dell'alma città di Roma, Rome, 1600. 


# Frontispiece of Book 11. 
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Capitol, a painting in the Museo di Roma dating about 
1660 and an engraving of 1673 by Lieven Cruyl,» show 
the group with somewhat less detail. In 1663 the captives 
are mentioned in print for the one and only time: the 
cicerone G. B. Mola notes in his description of the Capitol, 
“La statua di porfido [sic] nel nicchione della fontana in 
piazza è simbolo dellistessa Roma, con quei prigonieri 
acanto misterio delli popoli sogiogati, e cond.ti qui in 
Roma in trionfo.’4 Mola is well aware that the Capitol 
was the terminus for triumphal processions in antiquity, 
as it had become again in the Renaissance. 

No further written or visual references to the captives 
exist, but the first conclusive evidence that the captives 
were removed from their niche is the accurate view of ca. 
1700, perhaps by Specchi, which shows the seated Roma 
once again alone? That the captives should disappear 
without a trace is curious. There are no barbarian kings 
presently in the sculpture collection of the Capitoline 
Museums, nor are there any documentary references to 
captive kings that might have been in the collection. They 
may have been lent to the Capitol and reclaimed some time 
after 1675, an unlikely circumstance, or the Conservators 
may have sold the pair, also extremely unlikely. More 
plausible is that the captives were constructed of stucco or 
another impermanent material for a temporary festival such 
as a possesso, and simply left in situ until they disin- 
tegrated, but there is also no evidence to confirm this 
theory. I have tried to trace these two statues in other 
Roman collections and museums, but was not able to iden- 
tify any barbarian kings that could have been at the 
Capitol during the period in question. 

The captive type is common enough. Besides the 
famous pair in the Cesi Collection discussed below, there 
were two large barbarian prisoners in the Farnese Collec- 
tion (Fig. 6). These were seen in the Farnese Palace in 1550 
by Aldrovandi,26 were listed in the inventory of 1568 of 


20 Ackerman, 11, 51. 

21 Frutaz, 250. 

22 V, Reuleris, Itinerarium Italiae, Frankfurt, 1640. The captives are not 
mentioned in the description of the Campidoglio in P. Totti, Ritratto di 
Roma moderna of 1638 nor in the Diary of John Evelyn, but Evelyn’s ac- 
count is clearly secondhand. 


23 The painting is illustrated by Pietrangeli, Capitolium, xxxix, 1964, pl. 
20; Cruyl’s print is at Poggio Imperiale, Florence, Sopr. Fir. 2260. 


2 G. B. Mola, Breve racconto delle miglior opere d'architettura, scultura 
et pittura fatte in Roma... 1663, ed. Karl Noehles (Quellen und Schriften 
zur bildenden Kunst, 1), Berlin, 1966. 

25 Title “Disegno del prospetto del Romano Campidoglio moderno.” 

26 Aldrovandi, 152. 
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5a Viartris 
Reuleris, 
Capitolium, from 
Itinerarium Italicae, 
Frankfurt, 1640 
(photo: author) 


the collection as “dui prigon[ier]i di marmo,” and in the 
inventory of 1697 as “due statue di dui schiavi grandi di 
marmo in piedi.’”’?? However, they were not seen by Totti 
when he described the Farnese Collection in 1638. It could 
be argued that the Farnese lent the captives to the Capitol 
for several decades, but the Farnese barbarians are quite 
large — almost ten feet tall — while the Capitol captives 
seem to have been only life-size.28 

The seated Roma is also an ancient motif, and can be 
found on numerous Roman coins as well as in sculpture. 
The antiquarian and iconologist Cesare Ripa states that a 
standing figure represents the militant aspect of that 
allegory, while a seated figure is triumphant.? He defines 
Triumphant Roma as a woman seated over trophies whose 
attributes are a spear, an orb, and a victory statuette. She 
may also be called Roma Felice or Roma Eterna. Ripa 
seems to be aware that Roma and Minerva are virtually in- 
terchangeable, and that most Romas, including several at 
the Capitol, were Minervas in antiquity. Seated 
triumphant Romas are common in all media after the 
Renaissance, as, for example, in the border of Antonio 
Tempesta’s plan of Rome of 1593 and in the stucco 


27 Documenti inediti per servire i musei italiani, Rome, 1878, 1, 74; n, 
380. 

28 The Farnese owned another set of captives, which are listed in the 1626 
inventory of the Farnese gardens on the Palatine Hill as “due statue di 
marmo mischio che rappresentano due schiavi vestiti con cappuccio in 





ot Phe 





5b Detail of Fig. 5a 


testa” (Documenti inediti, u, 387). Barbarians are also noted in the collec- 
tions of the Porcari family in 1549 (Lanciani as cited in n. 1, 1, 78) and 
the Savelli family in 1610 (Felini, 332). 


*° Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, Padua, 1618, 275. 


6 Barbarian captive 
king in Farnese 
Palace, from 
Vaccaria, pl. 72 
(photo: author) 


decorations in the staircase of the Conservators’ Palace, 
where they appear seated over trophies in both secular and 
religious contexts.3° 

Combinations of the Roma and captives or captive 
provinces are common from antiquity onward. The prime 
example is the famous group from the Cesi Collection, 
now also on the Capitol (Figs. 7, 8 and 9), although the en- 
semble was probably not a single group in antiquity. Mar- 
tin van Heemskerck saw a statue of a barbarian king near 
the “casa Domine quo vadis” on the Via Appia around the 
year 1535, and the Roma was found nearby in the next 
decade.3! All three statues were together in the Cesi garden 
in the Borgo by 1549, when they were engraved by Lafrery 
for his Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae (Fig. 10).22 He 
identifies the figures as “Roma Victrix de Dacia Provincia 


% Frutaz, 262; Pietrangeli, “La scala del Palazzo dei Conservatori,” 
Capitolium, xin, 1967, 370-383. 


3t Jones, 11, Second Portico, Nos. 3, 5, 6 and 7, describes the condition of 
the sculptures. The Roma, originally a Pallas, is restored in the head, 
arms, and plinth, and most of the base in back of the Dacia relief is also 
16th-century work. The captives are carved of highly polished dark 
basanite, and Jones thinks that they originally had hands, but cannot 
ascertain when the hands were cut off. All three statues are well over life- 
size, but are not colossi on the order of the Constantine statue fragments 
on the west wall of the courtyard. 


32 The Cesi Roma is plate 72 of the Bibliotheca Hertziana edition of the 
Speculum, which was published in many different versions. See 
Huelsen, n. 10 above. 


33 Aldrovandi, 126. ‘’Apresso poi nel frontispicio del giardino al dritto 
dalla prima porta, onde vi sembra, si trova nel mezo una gran statua mar- 
morea intiera vestita et assisa in una sedia di marmo, con una corona di 
lauro nella man destra, e con un stocco nella sinestra, et ha in testa uno 
elmetto. Vogliono che ella sia un Roma trionfante ... È collocata questa 
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Subiacta Triumphans,” and “Rex Barbarus Numida Cap- 
tivus Populi Romani.” They were seen the next year by 
Ulisse Aldrovandi, who names the province relief under 
the Roma as Dacia, and notes that the captives do not have 
hands.» Here Aldrovandi probably refers to the popular 
belief that the hands of barbarian captives were amputated 
in punishment, although some modern authorities are of 
the opinion that the statues did have hands in antiquity,” 
raising the interesting possibility that the hands were cut 
off by the Renaissance finders of the statues in accordance 
with their preconceptions of how such statues should 
look. 


Further evidence of the popularity of the group is of- 
fered by their numerous depictions. G. B. Cavalieriis 
engraved them for his Antiguarum Statuarum Urbis 
Romae ... in about 1570 (Fig. 11),% calling the Roma 
“Romae Colossius celebris in hortis Car. Cesis cui Dacia 
capta subest,” and the captives ‘’Partorum Reges duo cap- 
tivi e nigro lapide ibidem in cuius medio est Romae 
colossus.” The ensemble was again published by Lorenzo 
della Vaccaria for his Icones of 1584.36 

The Dacia province relief was restored to serve as a base 
for the Roma in the Renaissance; it is actually the 
keystone from a triumphal arch, possibly part of a lost 
arch of Hadrian.*” Captive province allegories were fre- 
quently depicted on the keystones of triumphal arches, for 
example that of Septimius Severus, There were also large 
province reliefs on the socle of the lost Hadrianaeum, 
many of which were brought to the Capitol in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, were they too served as 
bases for statues (Fig. 12).28 

Captive provinces and captive barbarian kings on the 
Capitol were the subject of several medieval legends that 
persisted into the Renaissance. One of these held that 
there had been an equestrian statue on the Capitol sur- 
rounded by statues of provinces; a kind of miraculous 
Early Warning Device, it had the marvelous ability to 
point to the statue of a province in rebellion, thus warning 
the Senate to take immediate measures in that area.?? 


bella statua sopra una base antica, dinanzi a la quale base è di mezo rilievo 
la Dacia tutta mesta vestita, assisa e possiata il volto su la palma manca... 
Ne fianchi di questa base si veggono scolture di mezo rilievo di trofei an- 
tichi. A man dritta e man manca del simulacro di questa Roma sono due 
Re cattivi, intieri, vestiti con calzoni a l'antica: non hanno mani; e sono di 
pietra bruniccia, e grandi come colossi” [sic]. 


# Jones, Second Portico, No. 6. 


35 Cavalieriis’s Antiquarum has four books, probably published two at a 
time. It is unpaginated and undated, but the engravings date from ca. 
1566 to 1593. The Cesi group is included in Bks. 1 and n, pls. 19, 20, and 
21. 


# Jones, Second Portico, No. 6. 
3 Jones, n, 3ff, and Cortile, 1 and 3, 5-12. The discovery of the reliefs is 
noted by Vacca, 12. 


* Arturo Graf, Roma nella memoria e nella immaginazione del medio 
evo, Turin, 1923, 188. 
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7 Alessandro Specchi, Monument of Clement XI, 1720. Rome, 
Conservators’ Palace courtyard (photo: John Pinto) 


8 Seated Roma, Conservators’ Palace courtyard (photo: author) 


9 Captive barbarian king, Conservators’ Palace courtyard 


Another legend described a statue of Roma surrounded by 
province statues equipped with bells: the bell attached to a 
disloyal province would sound a warning in case of in- 
surrection. This second legend seems to be depicted in 
Jacopo Lauro’s fetching engraving of ca. 1630 (Fig. 13), 
which is especially important for the present context since 
the text below the Roma statue gives the legend an ex- 
plicitly Christian meaning: 


Roma futura, Deiq hominisq. Vicaria Christo/Subdere 
tot potuit regna sol. toto ipsa viros/Nunc quoq. quae 
Christo iam militat ecce triumphans/Iura triumphati 
Regibus orbis erat. (Future Rome, vicar for Christ 
[between] God and man who was able all alone to subdue 
so many kingdoms [and] men is the same who now also 
fights for Christ, lo triumphant; she was the law for the 
kings of the conquered globe)* 


4 Trophies can be substituted for captives: Lauro, 124, reconstructs a 
seated Roma between the Trophies of Marius in his version of the Acqua 
Julia, The Consul Marius had erected trophies on the Capitol in 65 B.c. to 
celebrate his victories over German Tribes, according to Plutarch (Caesar, 
6), and these sculptures had become identified with the sculptures on the 
Acqua Julia near St. Eusebius which Lauro reconstructs, and which were 
popularized in Roman guidebooks by Flavio Biondo, Albertini, 
Sylvagius, Andrea Fulvio, Marliani, Pirro Ligorio, and Pompeo Ugonio. 
Sixtus V ordered the trophies transported to the Piazza Campidoglio in 
1589, where they remain today, and his inscription for the trophies, like 
all of the guidebooks, notes the victories over the Germans that the 
sculptures supposedly celebrated: SIXTI V PONT MAX 





Metaphorical exercises of this kind were popular in 
book dedications and frontispieces, where the Roma and 
captives were a favorite motif. For example, the title page 
of Baronius’s monumental Annales ecclesiastici (illustrated 
here from the fourth volume, Fig. 14) shows a seated 
allegory flanked by statues of Peter and Paul under which 
chained captives crouch, identified as SUBEGIT GE[N}- 
TES and VICIT HERESES. Here an allegory of the 
Church has replaced Roma, but Jacopo Lauro uses the 
Cesi Roma and captives as a vehicle for the same kind of 
Christian propaganda on the frontispiece of the second 
book of his Antiquae Urbis Splendoris ... His print, dated 
1613 (Fig. 15), is copied from Lafrery’s engraving of 1549 
and adds nothing to our knowledge of the group’s ap- 
pearance, but the accompanying poem suggests what the 
statues had come to symbolize. The Latin verses (actually 
credited to a “Doctor Andreas Baianus Lucitanus’’) 


AUCTORITATE/ TROPHAEA C MARII VII COS DE TEUTONIS/ 
ET CIMBRIS EX COLLE EXQUILLINO ET RUINOSO/ AQUAE OLIM 
MARCIAE CASTELLE/ IN CAPITOLIUM TRANSLATA ERECTIS 
BASIBUS/ ILLUSTRI LOCO STATUENDA CURAVERE/ CONSS 
PAULUS AEMILIUS ZEPHYRUS/ HIERONYMUS MORONUS/ 
POMPEIUS CAVALERIUS/ DOMINICUS CAPITE FERREO PRIOR/ 
AN SALUT MDXC. I argue in my thesis, 132ff, that Sixtus had these 
trophies put on the Capitol to celebrate the recent campaign of Duke 
Alessandro Farnese, Captain General of the Church Militia, against 
Protestants in the Netherlands, so that the ancient triumph and the 
modern Christian one are linked through double parallel geography. 


10 A. Lafrery, Roma and captives, 1549, in Speculum Romanae 
Magnificentiae, 72, (photo: author) 


recount the splendor and empire of ancient Rome, list 
many of the antique provinces, and praise the new, 
powerful, pacific kingdom of Christ. The last line, “Roma 
vetus lateat, dum nova Roma patet” (“ancient Rome con- 
ceals what modern Rome reveals”), recalls the theological 
language of prefiguration and fulfillment,4! here describ- 
ing a relationship, not between the two Testaments, but 
between the two Romes, with the implication that the Cesi 
Roma and captives stand for this historical continuity. 
The conquest of Dacia is more that just a past exemplum 
for Christian Romans, it is the prefiguration of a future 
conquest destined by God to be realized. 


The day after word reached Rome that the Ottoman 
Turks had sacked Constantinople, Pope Nicholas V (1447- 
1455) addressed a Bull to Christendom calling for a 
Crusade to recapture the city.42 Nicholas pledged church 
funds and property for the project, and branded the Sul- 
tan as none other than the Antichrist. Calixtus HI (1455- 
1458) interpreted the Turkish empire in terms of the 
obscure descriptions of the millenium in Revelation, a 
common belief at the time, and called the Sultan the “son 
of the Devil.’’* Practically every pope for the next two 
hundred and fifty years considered resistance to the en- 


41 Saint Augustine uses the terms “occultatio” and “revelatio” (veiling 
and unveiling} in The City of God xvi. 26. 

42 Pastor, 11, 275. 

8 Ibid., 356. 


44 Ibid., xxu, 145ff. Delumeau, n, 843. Sixtus V even seriously considered 
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11 Roma and Dacia, from Cavalieriis, 
ca. 1750 (photo: author) 


croaching infidel his first and most sacred duty. Sixtus V 
caused serious economic problems in the Papal States by 
withdrawing millions of scudi from circulation and 
hoarding them in the Castel S. Angelo against the day 
when the other European monarchs could be convinced to 
forget their differences for the time it took to liberate the 
Holy Sepulchre.44 This obsession went beyond rhetoric; 
the continuous pressure on Islam was one of the dominant 
themes of papal foreign policy up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century — in fact, until the Holy League of 
Clement XI (Albani) and his allies extinguished the last 
serious Turkish threat to western Europe at Belgrade in 
1717. But during the two centuries after the fall of Con- 
stantinople the power of the Porte in Europe grew steadily 
in spite of several serious efforts by the Papacy and 
various Christian monarchs to halt it, and in spite of some 
important Christian military victories, notably the naval 
triumph at Lepanto in 1571, made possible by the Holy 
League of Pius V.45 The army of the Sultan was still able to 
lay siege to Vienna in 1683, when the city was saved partly 
through the diplomacy and material assistance of Pope 
Innocent XI. 

The influence of the Crusades on the Roman mentality 
during these centuries was formidable. Contemporary 


purchasing the Holy Sepulchre from the Sultan and having Domenico 
Fontana move it to Rome. 


48 The Lepanto victory fell close to the celebration of the Madonna of the 
Rosary, October 7, and many churches dedicated to the Madonna of the 
Rosary were begun soon after the battle. On Lepanto in art see Fischer, 
370ff. 
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12 Roman 
Province, from an- 
cient Hadrianaeum, 
now in Conser- 
vators’ Palace 
courtyard (photo: 
author) 


historiography, poetry, and oratory show to what extent 
and with what ingenuity writers related the present 
Turkish threat to events in ancient Roman history in an 
attempt to put the current difficulties into an historical 
context favorable to the future of Rome. Ancient Rome, 
though pagan, was considered part of the divine 
imperium, and heroes like Caesar or Scipio Africanus were 
seen to be under the same divine protection as their 
modern Christian counterparts.‘ 

For a typical specimen of the hundreds of tracts ad- 
dressed to this subject, or Oratione contra i Turchi, as the 
genre was called, one may turn to Gregorio Picca’s 
Oratione per la guerra contra [i] Turchi a Sisto Quinto... 
et a gli altri prencipi christiani, published in 1589. This 
pamphlet is presently to be found in a collection of 
Turkish orations in the Vatican Library assembled for the 
Barberini library in the late seventeenth century.4”7 The 
volume contains several dozen similar orations dating 
from 1507 to 1681, and had a twofold purpose: it could 
instruct a young Barberini in the art of rhetoric while at 
the same time giving him historical and religious 
background for the Crusades and firing his patriotic zeal. 
The Turkish theme was probably chosen as a pedagogical 


46 For bibliographies of Counter-Reformation literature on the Roman 
Mission, see my diss., 15ff: J. Aikin, 60; Partridge, 527. For anti-Turkish 
polemic in Europe, see Carl Gollner, Turcica: Die Europäischen 
Turkendrucke des XVI. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols., Bucharest/Berlin, 1961. 


47 Vatican Library, Barberini, v, vii, 105. Picca’s oration is unpaginated. 


48 The S.P.Q.R. Press published religious and polemical works up to the 
end of the 16th century, but was soon eclipsed by the new Vatican Press 
established by Sixtus V — another usurpation of civic responsibility by 
the popes. See Rodocanachi, 175-182, and F. Barberi, Paolo Madruzio e la 
stamperia del popolo romano, Rome, 1942. 


sH. H. Rowley, Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the 


Book of Daniel, Cardiff, 1959; Marjorie Reeves, The Influence of 
Prophecy in the Late Middle Ages, Oxford, 1969; idem, “The Joachimist 





device precisely because there was a long and rich tradi- 
tion of polemical writing on that subject which could be 
expected to illustrate standard techniques of rhetoric. 
Picca’s oration is also relevant to the present study because 
it was published “nelle case del popolo romano,” or by the 
printing press of the Roman Senate.‘ 

Picca begins his tract by listing the “provinces” now 
controlled by the Turks, and compares these to specific 
provinces — he mentions Dacia — once held by the Roman 
Empire and Christianized under the Christian emperors. 
Picca lauds the courage of the ancient conquerors and 
compares them to the brave Christian heroes who defeated 
the Turks at Lepanto in 1571. He then embarks on a com- 
piex and sometimes witty analysis of the Book of Daniel, 
whose interpretation of the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Daniel 2:45) was a crucial document for Christian 
historians. The four metals of the king in Daniel’s dream, 
and the four beasts in a related dream of Daniel (7:1-16), 
signified the four earthly empires, as Daniel’s own inter- 
pretation makes clear, and the Roman Empire, beginning 
with Caesar, had always been regarded as the fourth and 
final empire. Renaissance historians often referred to this 
special place of Rome in world history,4 and this divine 
mission is spelled out by Lauro in a visualization of 
Daniel’s dream for his Antiqua Urbis Splendoris of ca. 
1613 (Fig. 16).5° 

Up to the eighteenth century it was widely believed that 
the eclipse of the fourth monarchy would be followed by 
the advent of the Last Judgment, and, since Daniel had 
prophesied that the last empire would be destroyed by a 
stone, Christian writers of prophecy had for centuries 
speculated on the identity of this stone and the possible 
imminence of the end of earthly history.5! Picca asks 
whether Mohammed is to be the stone that destroys the 
Roman Empire (Picca was certainly not the first to suggest 
this), or whether the successor of Peter, who was the true 
foundation stone (‘vera pietra”) of the Church, can 
prevent this fulfillment of prophecy 

Picca then returns to the theme of ancient Roman glory, 
listing specific triumphs of ancient Rome, and stressing 
the trophies taken to the Capitoline Hill. If the oration had 
not only been published by the Capitoline officials but ac- 
tually delivered at the Capitol,52 Picca could have il- 
lustrated his images with the painted frieze in the Sala dei 


Influence on the Idea of the Last World Empire,” Traditio, xvu, 1969, 
323-370; Partridge, 526, n. 173. 


5 Lauro’s image is a literal transcription of the Book of Daniel (7: 1-16): 
The four beasts come up from the sea. The first is a lion with wings; the 
second a bear with three ribs in its mouth; the third a leopard with four 
wings and four heads (Lauro has also given it the front legs of a fowl). 
The fourth beast has iron teeth, the eyes of a man, ten horns, and one lit- 
tle horn. A. Pigler, Barockthemen, 1, Budapest, 1956, 211, lists several ex- 
amples of the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in art, but I know of no other 
representations of the dream of four beasts. 


F1 Partridge, 527. 


# There is no evidence that these orations were actually delivered. 





13 Roma and Provinces on the Capitol, from Lauro, ca. 1613, 4 
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15 Cesi, Roma and Captives, from Lauro, ca. 1613, 19 
(photo: author} 


Trionfi of ca. 1570, which depicts the triumphal proces- 
sion of Aemilius Paulus arriving at the Capitol. Or he 
could have listed the numerous other trophies that had 
been restored and set up in the Piazza Campidoglio or the 
Conservators’ Palace, such as the Trophies of Marius or 
the Colonna Rostrata.5 The orator then calls on Sixtus V 
to combine all of these triumphs into one grand Christian 
victory by obliterating the Turks, thus fulfilling and sur- 
passing the glory of the ancients. He cites particularly the 
exemplary conquest of Carthage by Scipio Africanus: 


Vive il giovane Africano anch’oggi, vive nella memoria 


5 Ilustrated and identified by C. Pietrangeli, “Palazzo dei Conservatori: 
La sala dei trionfi,” Capitolium, xxxvi, 1962, 462-270, 







ex ueteris melini veille à 
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14 Title page, C. Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, tv, 1603 
(photo: Vatican) 


de gl’huomini, e vivera per havere espugnata 
Carthagine cosi contraria alla grandezza Romana, e 
superato Anibale, che per tanti anni haveva infestato 
l'Italia; e non viverete voi d'immortal memoria es- 
pugnando questa nemica gente, che da secoli ha vessati, 


e afflitte [sic] le provincie Christiane, e i lidi tutti 
d'Italia? 


Picca goes on to praise the Emperor Charles V and his 
siege of Tunis, the site of ancient Carthage, in 1541, for 
which Scipio's exploits in the Punic War were the an- 
tetype. Charles is called “Carolus V Africanus,” an ap- 


54 See n, 40 above. 
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pellation common at the time of his campaigns, and ap- 
parently still current at the end of the sixteenth century.°5 

After urging Sixtus V to surpass both Scipio and 
Charles and liberate all of Africa, Picca turns to the battle 
of Lepanto, praising Pope Pius V and his “valoroso 
capitano Marcantonio Colonna nel suo Campidoglio come 
certo trofeo ha eretto marmoree colonne per la vittoria 
navale ottenuta di questa gente con somma gloria.” He 
refers here to the Colonna Rostrata monument in the stair- 
case of the palace and the plaque upstairs in the Sala della 
Lupa, both set up in the 1570's to honor Colonna (dis- 
cussed below).5 Picca then laments what he calls the ‘‘ser- 
vitu turchesca,” which had already lasted eight hundred 
years (compared to the seventy-year Babylonian Captivity 
and the three-hundred-year Egyptian Captivity), and he 
makes a final appeal to the Pope and Christian princes for 
unity. 

Picca’s rather long-winded oration (it is a single twenty- 
page run-on sentence) is typical of its genre, in which ex- 
emplum, figural relationships, biblical references, and 
allegory are brought to bear on the problem of the Turks, 
who are unwilling, so far, to let God’s divine plan unfold. 
These orations may be dedicated to kings or princes but 
are more commonly dedicated to the pope, not only 
because it was good politics, but because the pope was the 
spiritual leader of Christendom by consensus, and, ac- 
cording to some extreme views, including that of Sixtus V 
himself, to whom the oration was dedicated, the pope was 
the ultimate temporal ruler on earth.” Picca is also useful 
because he localizes the tradition of the Turkish oration, 
with its habitual language and assumptions, on the 
Capitoline Hill. Reassuring as it may be, however, to find 
a contemporary literary source that supports a Turkish in- 
terpretation of the Roma and captives, the pope and the 
Conservators still must have looked principally to other 
sculptures on the Capitol as precedents. 

The best example of a monument on the Capitol before 
the Roma and captives that has a clearly figural meaning is 
the Colonna Rostrata (Fig. 17), mentioned above by Picca. 
The prows (rostra) of defeated ships were often brought 


55 On Charles V as Scipio, see two articles by Earl Rosenthal, “Plus Ultra, 
Non Plus Ultra, and the Columnar Device of Emperor Charles V,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxiv, 1971, 201-228, 
and The Invention of the Columnar Device of Emperor Charles V at the 
Court of Burgundy in Flanders in 1516,” 1973, 198-230. The association 
between the two heroes is also noted by Pastor, x1, 226, n. 6. Pompeo 
Bilitano wrote a poem in 1536 titled Carlo Cesar V Africano, Naples, 
1536, comparing the two men. 

Africa is a frequent subject in the paintings in the Conservators’ 
Palace: Jacopo Ripanda painted the triumph of Scipio in the Sala di An- 
nibale in 1510 (C. Pietrangeli, “Gli appartamenti di rappresentanza del 
comune: La Sala di Annibale,” Capitolium, xxxvint, 1963, 440-49) in 
which the soldiers of Hannibal carry Turkish insignia, and Marco Pino 
depicted the defeat of Hannibal in the Sala del Trono shortly after the 
campaigns of Charles V (C. Pietrangeli, “Nel Palazzo dei Conservatori: 
La Sala del Trono,” Capitolium, xxxvu, 1962, 868-876). I argue in an arti- 
cle in preparation on the Sala dei Capitani that heroes of the Crusades 
like Alessandro Farnese, Marc'Antonio Colonna, and Carlo Barberini are 
presented as Christian manifestations of ancient Roman heroes. 
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16 The Four World Monarchies, from Lauro, ca. 1613, 49 
(photo: author) 





back to Rome as trophies in antiquity, and rostra were 
later added to monumental columns to signify naval vic- 
tory. In 1565, fragments of a rostral column were dis- 
covered in the forum; an inscription identified these frag- 
ments as the victory monument honoring Gaius Duilius, 
the commander of the Roman fleet at the first decisive vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians at Egadi in 241 8.c. When 
Marc’Antonio Colonna defeated the Turkish fleet at 
Lepanto in 1571 (the first major defeat of the Turkish navy 
by Christian forces), he adopted the Colonna Rostrata as a 
personal emblem, and in 1572 a plaque honoring Colonna 
was set up in the Sala della Lupa in the Conservators’ 
Palace. The plaque, still in situ, employs the Colonna 
Rostrata motif on its borders, and small captives — 
recognizably Turkish — are chained below the columns. 
Also under way by September of 1572 was the reconstruc- 
tion of the original column and inscription in the palace 
staircase.5* As Fischer has shown, the timing of the 
reconstruction, the association of the ancient column with 


se Fischer, 373. 


s7 As Roland Bainton says (The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
Boston, 1965, 15), the popes could not decide whether they were the suc- 
cessors of Peter or Caesar. The doctrine that the pope was the supreme 
secular ruler on earth — above even the emperor — found vigorous ex- 
pression in the 16th century under Sixtus V, who was perhaps the most 
“radical” absolutist ever to speak from the chair of Peter. When Robert 
Bellarmine took the position in his Controversies that some limits on the 
power of the pope did exist, he was sharply rebuked by Sixtus. See 
Robert Bellarmine, Opere, Venice, 1721-28, v, 34; James Brodrick, 
Robert Bellarmine, Westminster, Md., 1961, 105; William Bouwsma, 
Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty: Renaissance Values in the 
Age of the Counter Reformation, Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1968, 312. 


ss Fischer, 369ff, gives the typology of the rostral column, and many 
other examples of it. The base of the statue honoring Colonna in the Sala 
dei Capitani of 1595 also depicts chained captives in relief, though they 
are not chained to a rostral column. 


17 Colonna 
Rostrata, originally 
in staircase of Con- 
servators’ Palace, 
now in palace, base- 
ment (after Fischer) 


Marc’ Antonio Colonna, and the parallel between the two 
naval battles lead to the conclusion that the ancient 
column has acquired a specifically Christian meaning in 
its new context. It now commemorates both events, as 
Picca understood when he cited the Colonna Rostrata in 
his oration; his oration and the circumstances surrounding 
the campaigns of Charles V also indicate that comparisons 
between Carthaginians and Turks were commonplace. It 
might be added that contemporary stuccoes above the 
column in the staircase landing show allegories of naval 


# The “conversion” of ancient monuments to the service of Christianity 
— often involving elaborate ceremonies — is typical of the Counter- 
Reformation in Rome. Under Sixtus V, for example, the two spiral 
columns ef Marcus Aurelius and Trajan were crowned by statues of 
Peter and Paul after first being exorcized of pagan spirits. And antique 
obelisks honoring the Caesars were moved and re-elevated with great dif- 
ficulty, then crowned with crosses. The literature surrounding these con- 
versions leaves no doubt that the Pope believed he was, indeed, con- 
verting the monuments of pagan antiquity to the service of Christ and 
the glory ef the new Rome; or, as Pastor has put it (xxi, 242 and appen. 
40), the achievements of ancient Rome served as the “pedestal” for 
modern Christian greatness. See also Petrus Angelus Bargaeus, 
Commentarius de Obelisco, Rome, 1586; Michele Mercati, Gli obelischi 
di Roma, Rome, 1589; Domenico Fontana, Della trasportazione del’- 
l'obelisco vaticano, Rome, 1590; Delumeau, 304-310. Sixtus and his suc- 
cessors raised so many obelisks that when Napoleon remarked to Canova 
that Rome lacked the tree-lined boulevards of Paris, Canova could reply, 
“Your Excellency, we do not plant trees; we plant obelisks.” 


In 1679, during a Turkish advance which culminated in the final siege 
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victory and both ancient and sixteenth-century warships 
laden with trophies (Fig. 18).5? 


Crusades tended to be accompanied by monuments on 
the Capitol,** and the anti-Turkish war of Clement XI, 
Albani*! (1700-1721), was no exception. His Crusade 
produced one of the last and most imposing monuments at 
the Capitol, a monument that not only spells out again the 
familiar theme of the Roman mission, but also rein- 
troduces the story of the seated Roma and captives. 

In 1700 the Ottoman Empire was still a definite danger 
in Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean, and the new 
pope immediately began to push for a new Holy League to 
force the infidel out of Europe once and for all. He con- 
sidered this task his primary obligation.‘ True, papal 
authority had been on the wane in Europe since the seven- 
teenth century, and Clement’s Turkish Crusade can be 
viewed as an attempt to revive papal moral leadership in 
Christendom — if one can even use that term at this date. 
But papal calls for Crusades had always had this ad- 
ditional purpose, and it was not until 1714, when it became 
clear that the Sultan was preparing a new assault of his 
own on the West, that the Pope was successful in in- 
teresting the Christian monarchs in his new Holy League. 
Clement modeled this league, incidentally, on the alliance 
of Pope Pius V, whom he had canonized in 1712.° 

The new Crusade excited interest all over Europe, and a 
new broadsheet, the Diario d'Ungheria, was begun in or- 
der to publish continuing reports from the front — 
perhaps the first war correspondence news service. In 
1716 a large army, to which the Pope had contributed sub- 
stantial funds and diplomatic efforts, set out from Vienna 
under the command of the competent Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. Prince Eugene scored a major victory at Peterwar- 
dein on August 5, 1716, and, upon receiving Eugene’s 
trophies of this conquest, the Pope sent the Prince a 
blessed sword along with a letter comparing the conqueror 
to Julius Caesar.*4 Corfu was also liberated in this year by 
the fleet of the League, and the Pope was said to be talking 
about the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre. Eugene 
pressed his attack southward, and reached Belgrade in 


of Vienna, one of the province reliefs in the courtyard of the Conser- 
vators’ Palace (Fig. 12) was inscribed with the words IMPERI ROMANI 
PROVINCIA and UNGARIE. Jones suggested, 1, 3, that the inscriptions 
were “undoubtedly a result of the war then going on.” 


6: Gian Francesco Albani had been born in Urbino in 1649. His 
grandfather had been Senator in 1633, his father an aide to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini. Gian Francesco was educated in Rome in the classics 
and was part of the circle that included Queen Christina. As pope, Clem- 
ent continued his antiquarianism, protecting new finds from export and 
beginning the first systematic organization of the Vatican's huge collec- 
tion, Besides the Roma and captives, the Pope gave other antiquities to 
the Capitol (Pastor, xxxn, 512). 


62 Ibid., 110. 


83 When Paolo Maffei celebrated the canonization with his Vita di 5. Pio 
Quinto in 1712, he included two anti-Turkish orations of 1572 
celebrating the victory at Lepanto. 


èt Pastor, xxi, 127. 
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May of 1717. His defeat of the huge Turkish army and 
subsequent liberation of the city was, indeed, almost 
miraculous. The Pope was said to be thinking of nothing 
but the Crusade in 1717.55 

The army of the Holy League would probably have 
made further gains if Spain (to the great consternation of 
the Pope) had not caused its dissolution by attacking Sar- 
dinia, an imperial possession, forcing the recall of Prince 
Eugene’s army. Even so, the victories already achieved 
were cause for celebration: Clement's alliance had finally 
removed Turkish influence from Europe. Subsequent 
popes were not able to interest the European powers in 
further Crusades, partly because of the absence of a real 
Turkish threat, and partly because of an understandable 
lack of zeal on the part of the Papacy itself, which became 
less influential in European affairs after Clement XI. 

Regardless of his disappointment at not reaching 
Jerusalem, Clement, like many popes before him, chose to 
celebrate his victories by bringing sculpture to the Capitol, 
and the sculptures he turned to were the seated Roma and 
captives from the Cesi Collection (Figs. 7-9). The architec- 
tural setting for the sculptures was designed by Alessan- 
dro Specchi. Giovanni Francesco Chracas relates in his 
Diario ordinario of May 13, 1719, that Clement visited the 
Capitol on that date to inspect the statues and observe the 
progress of Specchi’s architectural framework.ss 

If the work was in progress when the Pope visited the 
Capitol in 1719, it was finished when he inspected again in 
1720. On October 5 of that year, according to Chracas, 
Clement had himself carried to the Conservators’ Palace 
after attending Mass at the Aracoeli to view this inscrip- 
tion above the seated Roma: 


CLEMENTE XI P.M./ROMAE DE DACIA TRIUM- 
PHANTIS/ CAPTIVORUMQ: NUMIDIARUM 
REGEM/STATUAS/EX HORTIS/ CAESJS/ADDITO 
AEGYPTARUM SIGNORUM ORNATU/ POR- 
TICUQUE A FUNDAMENTIS EXCITATA/AD 
AUGENDAM CAPITOLIJ MAESTATEM/TRANS- 
TULIT/ANNO SALUTIS MDCCXXS 


Later, on October 12, Chracas reports that the Pope was 
much pleased with the work and had granted an income 
from the Vatican to Specchi. Clement had, in fact, taken 


65 Ibid., 133. 


s The complete Diario of Chracas is located in the reading room of the 
Vatican Library. The issue containing May 13, 1719, is numbered 288. 

Specchi had been appointed architect of the Popolo Romano on 
February 3, 1713, as recorded in the Archivio Storico Capitolino, Creden- 
zone 11, Vol. xxiv, 24. It is important to note that it was the Pope, 
however, who had the final authority, and who recognized Specchi's ac- 
complishment by giving him a sinecure in the Vatican. 


67 Chracas, Diario, No. 504, 14: “Venerdi mattina Sua Santità in sedia a 
mano col solito accompagnamento si è portato nella Chiesa di Aracoeli, 
essendo la festa del glorioso P. S. Francesco, e susseguentamente a vedere 





18 Stucco work above original site of Colonna Rostrata, ca. 
1572, Conservators’ Palace (photo: author) 


an extraordinary personal interest in the project: he him- 
self had ordered that the provisions of the will of Cardinal 
Federico Aquitans Cesi of 1655, which had deeded the 
Roma and captives to the Capitol for ultimate installation 
there, should finally be carried out, and signed the docu- 
ment for acquiring the statues on March 4, 1719.67 

The Cesi Roma group would have appealed to the Pope 
for several reasons. Paolo Maffei suggests that the statue 
group had some personal association with Clement by 
dedicating his Raccolta di statue of 1704 to Clement and 
using the Cesi Roma and captives as the frontispiece (Fig. 
19).7° Here the base of the Roma displays a text flattering 
the Pope and declaring the divine position of Rome as “la 
citta Regina del mondo.” The history of the group since 
the sixteenth century — its interpretation by Lauro and im- 
itation by the statues in the Senator’s Palace staircase — 
surely had made it one of the best-known and most sym- 
bolic antiquities in Rome. Maffei would have known any 
personal interest Clement might have had in the Cesi 


la fabbrica nel Cortile del Campidoglio, nel di cui prospetto si è posta la 
seguente iscrizione ...” The inscription is still in situ as Chracas quotes it. 


es “La Santità di Nostro Signore resta molto sodisfatto delle 
operazioni, che il Sig. Alessandro Specchi Architetto fa nel Cortile del 
Campidoglio, e per farli conoscere il suo gradimento, ha voluto con pon- 
tificia liberalità provederlo di un Scrittorato Apostolico.” Chracas, 
Diario, No. 507, 18. 

* This document is reproduced by Carlo Pietrangeli, “Il Cortile del 
Palazzo dei Conservatori,” Capitolium, 1964, pl. 24, but Pietrangeli does 
not give the source. 














19 Paolo Maffei, Roma and captives, from Raccolta di statue, 
Rome, 1704 (photo: Vatican) 


Roma; he was in the circle of advisors around the Pope, 
and wrote the biography of Pius V after he had been 
canonized by Clement. 

The identity of the conquered province under the Roma 
would have been crucial — Dacia was precisely the region 
of the lower Danube contested by the Christians and 
Turks in 1717. The Dacia identification had been accepted 
since Lafrery and Aldrovandi in 1550, as Clement's in- 
scription makes clear: Romae de Dacia Triumphantis.71 
Thus the purchase and installation of the Roma and cap- 
tives on the Capitol continued the tradition of Roma and 
captives begun by the earlier trio in the piazza, signified 
the completion of papal artistic policies on the Capitol, 


76 Maffei’s book was published in Rome, and has addenda beyond 1704. 
The Cesi group is also illustrated by Johannes Braschio, De Tribus 
Statuis in Ramano Capitolio Erectis Anno 1720: Ecphrasis lconographica, 
Rome, 1724, although he shows the Roma and captives together in the 
central niche flanked by the two Egyptian statues, a placement that does 
not correspond to the final arrangement of the statues. Braschio’s text is a 
scholarly discussion of the group's meaning in antiquity. The Egyptian 
gods are also noted by Chracas, n. 2 above, as “Idoli.” 
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and marked the fulfillment of papal political and religious 

goals towards Islam. The last great anti-Turkish 

propaganda piece on the Capitol was built by the last of 
the crusading popes. 

Creighton University 

Omaha, NE 68178 
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Filippo Juvarra’s Drawings Depicting the Capitoline Hill 


John Pinto 


The numerous drawings made by Filippo Juvarra (1678- 
1736) between his arrival in Rome in 1704 and his depar- 
ture for Turin a decade later provide an instructive il- 
lustration of changing attitudes towards Rome’s architec- 
tural heritage. Although Juvarra’s reputation is based on 
such buildings as the sanctuary of the Superga and the 
royal hunting lodge at Stupinigi, erected in Piedmont 
following the formative years he spent in Rome, his 
prolific graphic production constitutes a revealing and un- 
usually complete record of the intense and loving study he 
devoted to Roman monuments. In particular, Juvarra’s 
drawings relating to the Capitoline Hill deserve recogni- 
tion as an early manifestation of a new, distinctly 
eighteenth-century attitude towards the classical past and 
an anticipation of the work of later artists, notably 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi. Considered collectively, 
Juvarra’s drawings representing the Campidoglio serve to 
expand significantly our understanding of his training and 
artistic activity during his early Roman period. They also 
provide revealing insights into his working method and il- 
lustrate the extent to which his creative powers were 
grounded in the close and critical study of the past. 
Since Rovere, Viale, and Brinckmann’s monumental 
publication of 1937, which reproduces nine of Juvarra’s 
sketches relating to the Capitoline Hill, this theme in his 
graphic work has been the subject of repeated study.? Un- 
til recently, however, scholars have been concerned 
primarily with assessing the implications of Juvarra’s 
Capitoline studies for his subsequent artistic develop- 
ment.? In the last few years notable contributions have 
been made by Andreina Griseri and Werner Oechslin in 
exploring the broader significance of Juvarra’s study and 
creative interpretation of classical architecture, which both 
in method and visionary scope anticipated the work of 


Research for this paper was assisted by a Summer Stipend from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities in 1979. The author wishes to 
acknowledge the generous assistance and encouragement of Professor 
Henry A. Millon. Special thanks are due to Dr. Mercedes Viale Ferrero, 
Dr. Giuseppe Dondi, and Dr. Angelo Giaccaria of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Turin, and Mary L. Myers, Associate Curator of Prints and 
Photographs at the Metropolitan Museum of Art Dr. Allan Ceen and 
Professor William L. MacDonald read the manuscript and offered many 
helpful suggestions. 


1L. Rovere, V. Viale, and A. E. Brinckmann, Filippo Juvarra, Milan, 
1937, pls. 10-18. Three of the drawings were reproduced for the first ime 


later eighteenth-century architects like Vittone and 
Piranesi. Most recently, Mary L. Myers has called atten- 
tion to yet other drawings by Juvarra which represent the 
Campidoglio but differ substantially in form, function, 
and symbolic intent from those known previously.‘ But in 
spite of the considerable scholarly interest that Juvarra’s 
drawings based on the Capitoline Hill have generated, a 
comprehensive study of this important theme of his 
graphic production has never been undertaken. 

A thorough examination of Juvarra’s drawings 
depicting the Capitoline Hill, especially of one un- 
published sketch in the National Library in Turin, makes 
it possible to reconstruct a lost presentation drawing com- 
missioned for the King of Denmark, which Juvarra is 
known to have made in 1709. These sketches may be 
divided into four groups, three of which are related to the 
lost sheet intended for the Danish king. The first group 
comprises views documenting the state of the Capitoline 
Hill in the early eighteenth century, while the second is 
composed of reconstructions of the ancient Capitol. A 
third group of sketches is loosely based on Michelangelo’s 
Piazza del Campidoglio, departing from it to propose new 
and fantastic architectural compositions. The drawings of 
the fourth category are also based on Michelangelo’s 
square, which appears as a backdrop for festive structures 
arranged at the foot of the ramp leading up to the Cam- 
pidoglio. 


Juvarra’s Lost Presentation Drawing for the King of Den- 
mark 

Early in 1709 Pope Clement XI set the Academy of St. 
Luke the task of preparing works of a didactic sort intend- 
ed for presentation to Frederick IV, the young King of 
Denmark, who was shortly to visit Rome. Filippo Juvarra, 


in 1931: A. E. Brinckmann, Theatrum Novum Pedemontii, Düsseldorf, 


1931, 55-56. 

2V. Viale, ed, Mostra di Filippo Juvarra architetto e scenografo, 
Messina, 1966, 49-50; and S. Boscarino, Juvarra architetto, Rome, 1973, 
143-45. 

3 A. Griseri, “T classicismo Juvarriano,” Bernardo Vittone e la disputa fra 
classicismo e barocco nel settecento, Turin, 1972, 1, 153-172; and W. 
Oechslin, Bildungsgut und Antikenrezeption des frühen Settecento in 
Rom, Zurich, 1972, 22-32. 

4M. L. Myers, Architectural and Ornament Drawings: Juvarra, 
Vanvitelli, the Bibiena Family and Other Italian Draughtsmen, New 


York, 1975, 28-29. 
1 


who had become a member of the Academy in 1707, set 
about preparing a large presentation drawing, of which 
there are two somewhat conflicting descriptions. The 
earlier of the two appears in a letter written by Charles 
Poerson, Director of the French Academy in Rome, on 
May 4, 1709. According to him, this drawing represented 
the Capitol “as it was in antiquity, based on literary 
sources and ancient ruins.”5 Poerson’s description con- 
tinues in considerable detail: 


Dans cette grande feuille, l'on voit le Capitolle dans un 
quarré à part, tel qu'il est aujourd’hui, et, dans deux 
autres, sont represéntez les morceaux antiques qui nous 
servent d'indication et de preuves certaines de l'état où 
ce fameux bâtiment a esté. Le tout est renfermé d’une 
bordure, ot sont les médailles des Empereurs qui y ont 
commandé et, dans les coins, sont des cartouches où 
sont écrites les explications de chaque chose.s 


Juvarra’s anonymous biographer, writing thirty years 
later, reported that the presentation drawing was simply a 
reconstruction of the ancient Capitol, and made no men- 
tion of a contemporary view of the Campidoglio: 


Don Filippo ... si propose ricavare e dalle ruine antiche 
e dai libri e da qualche medaglia il vero Campidoglio an- 
tico tal qual era: impresa assai difficile che con gran 
fatica e molti sudori gli riusci compiere, facendo un di- 
segno in grandezza di otto palmi, dove oltre la gran fatica 
di mezzo, fece intorno un fregio delle medaglie di tutti 
gli imperatori e consoli antichi ...7 


These descriptions agree on four important points: (1) 
Juvarra’s drawing was large (approximately 1.8 meters 
wide); (2) it was surrounded by a decorative border of an- 
cient medals; (3) at least part of the drawing was a 
reconstruction of the ancient Capitol; and (4) Juvarra’s 
sources included both the architectural evidence surviving 
on the site and literary descriptions. Moreover, each 
description provides an additional item of information un- 
confirmed by the other: Poerson reports that there were 
explanatory captions set within cartouches in the corners, 
and Juvarra’s anonymous biographer asserts that he con- 
sulted medals in preparing his reconstruction drawing. 
The descriptions differ on one point only: whereas Poer- 
son specifically describes three separate views (one 
representing the modern Campidoglio and the other two 


5A. de Montaiglon, Correspondance des directeurs de l'Académie de 
France à Rome, Paris, 1889, 111, 276. 


6 Ibid, 
7 Rovere, et al. (as cited in n. 1), 24-25. 


* According to Juvarra’s anonymous biographer, Poerson consulted Car- 
dinal Joseph Emmanuel de la Tremoille (1660-1720) before recom- 
mending that the drawing be sent to d'Antin. Rovere, et al, 25. 
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the ancient Capitol), Juvarra’s biographer mentions only 
the scene depicting the Capitol in antiquity. 

Owing to an outbreak of the plague, the King of Den- 
mark never came to Rome. According to Juvarra’s 
anonymous biographer, the architect showed the drawing 
intended for the King to the Director of the French 
Academy. Poerson suggested that it be sent to Louis- 
Antoine de Pardaillan de Gondrin, Duc d’Antin, who was 
then Surintendant des Batiments to Louis XIV, in the hope 
that it might move him to appoint Juvarra to the position 
of chief draftsman to the French king, an office vacant at 
the time.® This sequence of events is confirmed by the 
correspondence between Poerson and the Duke, from 
which we also learn that the drawing was sent from Rome 
on the 1st of August, 1709, and received by the Duke in 
Paris by October 30 of the same year.” Juvarra’s 
biographer remarks somewhat bitterly that no position in 
France was offered, and that for all his efforts he received 
only a curt message of thanks. He further reports that the 
Pope's efforts to have the drawing returned did not suc- 
ceed. Following its arrival in France, there is no further 
mention of Juvarra’s presentation drawing, the object of 
so much study and such high praise, and presumably it 
was lost or destroyed. 

Although Juvarra’s large presentation drawing is lost, 
twenty smaller sheets relating to the Campidoglio survive. 
The largest group of sketches, fourteen in all, is contained 
in a bound volume of Juvarra’s drawings in the National 
Library in Turin.1° The contents of this volume comprise 
more than six hundred drawings, executed between 1707 
and 1715, which at some later date were selected by 
Juvarra from sketchbooks, pasted in, and identified by 
captions written in his own hand. In addition to Juvarra’s 
own drawings, he also mounted in the album ten prints 
removed from books on the topography of the ancient 
Capitol. Juvarra’s other drawings relating to the 
Capitoline Hill are found in three separate collections: two 
sheets in the Tournon sketchbook in Turin, two drawings 
in a volume of sketches in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
two unbound vedute in the Museum of Rome. Both the 
quantity and the brilliant quality of these sketches invite a 
thorough investigation of the Campidoglio as a theme in 
Juvarra’s art. 


Vedute 
Juvarra’s album in the National Library of Turin con- 
tains three drawings depicting ruined buildings on the 


* Montaiglon, 1, 307 and 336. 
1 Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, Riserva 59-4, hereafter Ris. 59-4. A 
catalogue of this volume is being prepared by Professor Henry A. Millon. 


“ Former collection of Count Adriano Tournon, Vol. 1, which has been 
unavailable for study for several years; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 69.655; Museo di Roma, Nos. 1223 and 1224. 
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1 Juvarra, View of Temple of Saturn. Turin, Bibl. Naz., Ris. 59- 
4, fol. 5r, dwg. 4 


Forum side of the Capitoline Hill (Figs. 1-3).12 These 
sheets formed part of one of Juvarra’s Roman 
sketchbooks which can be securely dated between 1707 
and 1708, the period immediately preceding the an- 
ticipated visit of the King of Denmark. A fourth veduta 
of the same group of ruins, perhaps dating from a year or 
two earlier, is in the Tournon sketchbook (Fig. 4).14 When 
compared with the reconstruction drawings that Juvarra 
identified as having been made for the King of Denmark 
(Figs. 9, 10 and 11), these sketches can be seen to differ 
substantially in function and appearance. All four depict 
the ancient monuments at the foot of the Capitoline Hill as 
they were in the eighteenth century, ruined and half- 
buried, and each focuses on individual buildings or 
clusters of ruins which are presented so as to form self- 
contained pictorial compositions in the tradition of Roman 
vedute. They are, moreover, quick jottings recording sum- 


2 Ris. 59-4, fol. 3r, dwgs. 1 and 2; fol. 5r, dwg. 3. Cf. A. Griseri, 
“Itinerari juvarriani,” Paragone, xcin, 1957, 40-59. 


13 Griseri, 43. 
u Fol. 22. 





Le 


2 View of Campo Vaccino. Turin, Bibl. Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol. 3r, 
dwg. 1 







helaren t a perena MM. à 


3 View of Temple of Vespasian. Turin, Bibl. Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol. 
ôr, dwg. 2 





4 View of monuments on southern slope of Campidoglio. Turin, 
former Tournon Collection, Vol. 1, foi. 22 (photo courtesy Dr. 
Mercedes Viale Ferrero) 


mary impressions and were certainly drawn on the site. 
There is no attempt made at reconstruction, nor is any ef- 
fort made to relate the buildings represented either to the 
surrounding topography or to one another. Finally, the art- 
ist's angle of vision is relatively limited compared to the 
panoramic sweep of the reconstruction views. 

Another sheet from Juvarra’s Roman sketchbooks 
shows that his interest was not restricted to ancient monu- 
ments (Fig. 5).15 This drawing depicts the northern face of 
the Campidoglio and is centered on Michelangelo's piazza, 
for which the tower of the Palazzo Senatorio provides a 
vertical accent. Especially effective are the scenographic 
devices employed by Juvarra to draw the observer into the 
composition: the tension created by the divergent ramps 
of the Aracoeli and the Campidoglio and the dramatic con- 
trasts of light and shade which cast into relief the 
buildings on top of the hill and highlight the central con- 
cavity of the piazza itself. Like Juvarra’s views of the ruins 
in the Forum, this is a rapid sketch aimed at capturing a 
summary impression rather than a meticulous recording 
of details. Unlike Juvarra’s studies of the classical monu- 
ments near the Capitoline, this view of the Renaissance 
Campidoglio is overtly scenographic in character and pan- 
oramic in scope. In these respects, it appears much closer 
in format and intention to Juvarra’s reconstruction views 
for the King, which suggests that it may have been a 
preparatory study for one or more finished drawings of 
the modern Campidoglio intended as counterparts to his 
representations of the ancient Capitol. 

In fact, Juvarra did draw two large, highly finished pan- 
oramic views of the Capitoline Hill, which are now in the 
Museo di Roma (Figs. 6 and 7). The first of these depicts 
the Campidoglio as seen from the north and closely ap- 
proximates the composition of the Turin sketch. Further 
inspection reveals several minor changes: Juvarra has ex- 
panded his angle of vision to include the tower of Paul III 
to the left of S. Maria in Aracoeli; he has elevated his posi- 
tion relative to the Capitoline Hill so that he now looks 
down on the Renaissance piazza rather than up at it; and 
he has shifted his position slightly to the west so he is no 
longer axially aligned with the Capitoline cordonata but 
instead looks almost directly up the staircase leading to the 
Aracoeli. As a result of these changes Juvarra’s finished 
drawing appears even more panoramic than the Turin 
sketch and conveys a much clearer impression of the 
relationship between the buildings situated on the 
Capitoline Hill and the spaces they define. That he went to 
some pains to achieve the panoramic sweep of this view is 
suggested by the fact that he joined two separate sheets of 
paper in order to obtain a pronounced horizontal format, 


15 Ris. 59-4, fol, 45r, dwg. 3. Inscribed “Campidoglio.” 
te The dimensions are 284 X 775mm. 


17 Juvarra’s inscription reads as follows: “veduta del Campidoglio di 
Roma come al / presente si trova disegnato da me / Filippo Juvarra Arc.o 
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two and a half times as long as it is wide.‘ Juvarra’s in- 
scription at the lower left dates his view precisely to 
March 26, 1709.17 

Juvarra’s second view of the Capitoline Hill in the 
Museo di Roma was drawn from the Campo Vaccino on 
the day before its companion was executed, and in dimen- 
sions, support, and media the two are virtually identical 
(Fig. 7).18 A close examination reveals that Juvarra’s view 
incorporates a considerable number of monuments 
associated with both the city’s ancient and more recent 
past. Below the Senators’ Palace rising above the walled- 
up arches of the Tabularium are the ruins of the Temple of 
Saturn and the Deified Vespasian, which have already 
been encountered in Juvarra’s earlier sketchbook. On the 
hill to the right of the Senators’ Palace are the transept and 
monastery of the Aracoeli. Between the Aracoeli and 
Pietro da Cortona’s SS. Luca e Martina stands the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, half-buried, above which appear the 
roof of S. Giuseppe dei Falegnami and the Column of 
Trajan. Closing the vista on the right is the ancient Curia, 
transformed into the Church of S. Adriano, and silhouetted 
against the sky are the Torre delle Milizie and the bell 
tower of S. Caterina da Siena. 

Like Juvarra’s drawings of the northern side of the 
Campidoglio, his view from the Forum is carefully com- 
posed to create a strong impression of spatial recession. To 
this end, Juvarra employs the same devices, principally the 
converging orthogonals of buildings viewed obliquely: the 
Arch of Septimius Severus in the foreground, the Temple 
of Saturn and SS. Luca e Martina in the middle ground, 
and the ramp climbing the slope of the Capitoline Hill in 
the background. As a result of this scenographic composi- 
tion, the observer’s eye is systematically drawn to the 
Capitoline Hill along a path that approximates the one on 
the actual site. These compositional devices are more 
necessary in this view, in which the Capitoline Hill oc- 
cupies little more than half the sheet, than in the view 
from the north, where it takes up the entire sheet. In the 
view from the Forum the dominant feature is not the Cam- 
pidoglio, but the Church of SS. Luca e Martina. Why is the 
church allowed to play such a significant — even dis- 
tracting — role in the composition? The explanation is to 
be found in the particular nature of the commission, in 
which the members of the Academy of St. Luke were to 
compete. Members of the Academy regularly met in SS, 
Luca e Martina to honor their patron saint, and the church 
was their most prominent architectural symbol. Juvarra 
has purposely enlarged somewhat the scale of SS. Luca e 
Martina relative to the Campidoglio, as a comparison with 
a modern photograph taken from Juvarra’s viewpoint just 


nel di 26 Ma.zo / del 1709.” 


18 Brown ink, gray and brown washes on three sheets of antique laid 
paper joined together; 281 X 778mm. Inscribed “veduta al presente del 
Campidoglio di Rome / disegnato da me Filippo Ar. co / nel di 25 Mar. zo 
1709.” 
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7 View of Campidoglio from Forum. Museo di Roma (photo: GFN) 





8 Modern view of Campidiglio from Forum (photo: author) 


north of the Temple of Caster and Pollux demonstrates 
(Fig. 8). Examination of Juvarra’s other views of the 
Capitoline Hill will illustrate the extent to which he was 
willing, when necessary, to distort actual topographical 
relationships in order to provide a visual link between the 
Campidoglio and the Church of SS. Luca e Martina. 
Juvarra’s two panoramic views of the Campidoglio in 
the Museo di Roma were drawn just a month before Poer- 
son described the completed presentation drawing. 
Moreover, Juvarra’s inscription on the view from the 
north (“Veduta del Campidoglio ... come al presente si 
trova”) is echoed in Peorson’s description (”... le Capitolle 
tel qu'il est aujourd’hui ...’’). It seems probable, 
therefore, that these two vedute were made in preparation 
for the lost presentation drawing and may bear some 
relationship to the finished work. Further clues regarding 
the appearance of the missing drawing are found in 
Juvarra’s reconstruction sketches. 


Reconstructions 

Juvarra’s drawings reconstructing the ancient Capitol, 
like his architectural fantasies based on the Piazza del 
Campidoglio, have long been admired for the imagination 
and inventiveness they display.?° Actually, it is possible to 


1 Juvarra’s angle of vision is considerably wider than that of the 
photograph, which was taken with a 50mm lens. He also exaggerates the 
effects of perspective. In actuality, lines drawn through the façade of 55. 
Luca e Martina and the colonnade of the Temple of Saturn intersect in 
the Forum, whereas in Juvarra’s veduta they appear to meet on the other 
side, towards the Campidoglio, producing a splayed, recessional effect. 
In comparing Figures 7 and 8, allowances should be made for the change 
in ground level resulting from the excavations in the Forum. 

2 A. Muñoz, “Il Campidoglio dal settecento ad oggi,” Capitolium, xvui, 
1943, 126-136. 


21 Two architectural fantasies in the Galleria Sabauda, though bearing a 
superficial similarity to Juvarra’s sketches in Ris. 49-4, are so different in 
style that I cannot accept the attribution made by Carita to Juvarra. Cf. 
R. Carita, “Due ‘fantasie architettoniche’ del Juvarra,” Bollettino della 
Società Piemontese di Archeologia e di Belle Arti, n.s. 11, 1949, 119-123. 
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demonstrate that an impressive amount of research went 
into these reconstructions and that the selection and place- 
ment of the ancient monuments of the Capitol were dic- 
tated not by Juvarra’s imagination, but by guides and 
descriptions published by learned antiquarians. Three of 
Juvarra’s drawings relating to the project for the King of 
Denmark are complementary; that is, they represent the 
same arrangement of buildings from different viewpoints 
and clearly were generated from the same plan, which, as 
it turns out, can be identified. It is Juvarra’s reference to 
specific antiquarian sources that characterizes these three 
complementary views and distinguishes them from other 
views and architectural fantasies relating to the Cam- 
pidoglio.21 

The first of Juvarra’s reconstruction drawings 
representing the Capitol is drawn from virtually the same 
viewpoint to the north as were the two vedute of the Cam- 
pidoglio examined earlier (Fig. 9).22 The Capitol is framed 
scenographically by two buildings: to the right a classical 
tholos, and, to the left, a two-story portico resembling 
Michelangelo's Palazzo Conservatori.?? The approaches to 
the Capitol proper consist of an axial ramp like the 
present-day cordonata and two smaller switchback ramps 
placed symmetrically about the center line. On the central 
saddle of the hill is a gate giving access to the oak groves 
of the Asylum which flank the domed rotunda sacred to 
Veijovis; behind looms the Tabularium.2 The walls of the 
Capitol continue around the hill, enclosing on the left the 
Arx and Temple of Juno Moneta which rise on the site 
now occupied by S. Maria in Aracoeli; on the right is the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Juvarra’s reconstruction 
bears many obvious and intended similarities to the ap- 
pearance of the modern Campidoglio, especially its bal- 
anced and symmetrical composition of architectural 
masses focused on a central space. 

Juvarra’s second reconstruction view of the Capitol is 
drawn from the northern corner of the Palatine Hill, as if 
it were seen from a loggia in the imperial palaces (Fig. 
10).25 In the Forum are two symmetrically disposed 
triumphal arches, the more distant one corresponding to 
the Arch of Septimius Severus. Behind these arches, on a 
raised platform reached by three stairways, is a triad of 


22 Ris. 59-4, fol. 110r, dwg. 3. Inscribed Campidoglio.” 


23 The portico has an arcaded lower story. In this respect it resembles 
Juvarra’s Quartieri Militari in Turin (1716-1728) more than the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori, which has trabeated bays. 


24 Concerning the topography of the Capitoline Hill in antiquity, see A. 
Boéthius, ‘’Veteres Capitoli Humilia Tecta,” Acta Istituti Romani 
Norvegiae, 1, 1962, 27-33; A. M. Colini, “H Colle capitolino 
nell'antichità,” Capitolium, xi, 1965, 175-185; G. Lugli, “Il Campidoglio 
dell'età classica,” Capitolium, xvui, 1943, 97-105; E. Nash, Pictorial Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Rome, 2nd ed., London, 1968, 1, 515-17, 530-33, 11, 
402-08, 490-95; and E. Rodocanachi, The Roman Capitol in Ancient and 
Modern Times, New York, 1906. 


25 Ris. 59-4, fol. 64r, dwg. 1. Inscribed ‘’disegnio del Campidoglio An- 
ticho fatto per il Ré di danimarca quando dovea venire in Roma.” 
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9 Reconstruction 
of Capitol from 
north. Turin, Bibl. 
Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol. 
110r, dwg. 2 


10 Reconstruction 
of Capitol from 
Palatine. Turin, 
Bibl. Naz., 59-4, 
fol. 64r, dwg. 1 


11 Reconstruction 
of Capitol from 
Forum, Turin, Bibl. 
Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol 
105r, dwg. 1 


temples emphasizing the central axis of the Forum. In 
back of these temples is the Tabularium, with twin access 
ramps passing beneath arches, while to the left another, 
older approach to the hill, the centum gradus, is visible. 
On the hill itself the Temples of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Veijovis, and Juno Moneta are all situated as they were in 
Figure 9, as are the oak groves, the steps to the Arx 
(gradus monetae), and the encircling walls. In the 
background at the right the Column of Trajan is seen. 

The third of Juvarra’s complementary reconstruction 
drawings depicts the Capitol as it would have appeared 
from the Forum when viewed along its longitudinal axis 
(Fig. 11).26 This view provides no new information, but 
confirms the placement of the principal buildings in the 
other two drawings. Juvarra’s reconstruction of the gran- 
diose ensemble of monuments on the Capitol, culminating 
in the dome of the Temple of Veijovis, rigorously enforces 
the principle of axial symmetry to create a balanced 
architectural composition. Such an idealized image was 
still possible at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The slopes of the Capitoline towards the Forum had not 
yet been excavated, and the visible remains (the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, for example) readily lent themselves to 
a symmetrical arrangement; moreover, this view was sup- 
ported by a long series of antiquarian publications, some 
of which we know Juvarra consulted. The symmetrical 
disposition of this monumental complex recalls earlier 
reconstructions of the sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia at 
Palestrina by Palladio and Pietro da Cortona.?? If Juvarra’s 
balanced arrangement also calls to mind the projets rendus 
of the École des Beaux-Arts, the freedom and vigor of his 
massing, coupled with the sparkling chiaroscuro effects 
and scenographic presentation of these sketches, stamp 
them as quintessential Baroque compositions, poles apart 
from nineteenth-century academic classicism. 

Juvarra’s method of working backwards from views of 
the contemporary site to archaeological reconstructions is 
similar to that of many illustrated guides to Roma antica e 
moderna in which the city of the Caesars is compared with 
that of the Popes. The same method can be observed in 
certain Renaissance architectural drawings, like those in 
the series entitled Disegni de le ruine di Roma e come an- 
ticamente erono, which have been attributed to Etienne 


26 Ris, 59-4, fol. 105r, dwg. 1. Inscribed “Per il Campidoglio fatto al Ré di 
danimarca.” 


2 P, Fancelli, Palladio e Praneste, Rome, 1974; and R. Wittkower, 
“Pietro da Cortonas Ergänzungsproject des Tempels in Palestrina,” 
Festschrift Adolph Goldschmidt zu seinem 70. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1935, 
137-143. 


8 R. Wittkower, ed., Dupérac, disegni de le ruine di Roma e come an- 
ticamente erono, 2 vols., Milan, 1963. Also see reviews by C. Thoenes 


(Kunstchronik, xvin, 1965, 10-20), and H. Zerner (Art Bulletin, xiv, 
1965, 507-12). 


2 It is unlikely that Juvarra was familiar with this particular collection of 
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Dupérac. 2? In their didactic intent as well as visual presen- 
tation, consisting of paired views — one representing the 
classical monuments in their ruined state, the other 
reconstructing their ancient appearance, these drawings 
substantially parallel Juvarra’s.?° 

More than a century after Dupérac’s drawings were 
made, Juvarra’s master Carlo Fontana employed a similar 
method, for his proposal for the completion of the Palazzo 
di Montecitorio included a reconstruction view of the site 
in antiquity. What is lacking in Fontana’s approach to 
the problem of architectural reconstruction, however, is 
any sense of historical affinity and formal continuity. Un- 
like Juvarra’s reconstructions and fantasies based on the 
Campidoglio, which take as their point of departure the 
actual site, Fontana’s reconstruction appears as an af- 
terthought, or an erudite embellishment, to his own 
design, which has nothing to do with the ancient buildings 
he thought preceded it. Juvarra’s treatment of the Cam- 
pidoglio was by no means unique in his own work. In 
1714, while preparing a design for a royal palace in 
Messina, he made a series of drawings showing the site as 
it appeared in prehistoric times and under the Romans, as 
well as with the addition of the proposed palace! Clearly, 
then, Juvarra was working within a tradition with its roots 
in the Renaissance — a tradition, moreover, which con- 
tinues into our own time in the form of tourist booklets 
such as one entitled Roma antica: ieri e oggi currently on 
sale in souvenir stands at the foot of the Campidoglio.*? 

Although there is no evidence that suggests that Juvarra 
studied specific Renaissance guidebooks and drawings, 
there exists ample proof that he made extensive use of 
their seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century counter- 
parts in preparing his reconstruction of the Capitoline 
Hill. To judge from the frequency of publication, interest 
in Rome's ancient topography appears to have peaked 
around the middle of the sixteenth century. The decade 
between 1544 and 1554 saw the publication of antiquarian 
treatises by Bartolomeo Marliani (1544), Lucio Fauno 
(1548), Pirro Ligorio (1553), and Andrea Palladio (1554), 
not to mention Leonardo Bufalini’s ichnographic plan of 
1551, which has a pronounced archaeological emphasis. 
To meet the demand, many of these Renaissance 
handbooks were issued in revised editions throughout the 


drawings attributed to Dupérac. However, Juvarra certainly knew 
Dupérac's publications of printed views, the Urbis Romae Sciographia 
(Rome, 1574) which reconstructs ancient Roman monuments and the 
Vestigi dell’ antichita di Roma (Rome, 1575) which depicts their ruined 
state. The placement of Dupérac’s Sciographia and Vestigi side by side 
could easily have suggested the idea of paired views to Juvarra. 


30 C, Fontana, Alla santità di nostro signore Innocenzo XIL Discorso del 
Cavalier Carlo Fontana sopra il Monte Citatorio, Rome, 1694. A second 
expanded edition was published in 1708. 


31 Rovere, et al. (as cited in n. 1), pls. 264-66. 
32 B, Brizzi, ed., Rome, 1971. 
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course of the next three centuries, and of course later 
authors continued to make new contributions to the 
already substantial literature on the topography of ancient 
Rome. Marliani’s Topographia Antiquae Romae is a case 
in point, for Ludwig Schudt’s authoritative study of 
Roman guidebooks lists some fifteen different editions 
between its first appearance in 1534 and 1732.33 
Significantly, eighteenth-century editions of Marliani’s 
guide include a reconstruction view of the Capitol as seen 
from the Forum, as well as reconstructions of specific 
buildings situated on the Capitoline Hill that were adapted 
from representations on ancient coins and medals. 

Like Marliani’s guide, Alessandro Donati’s extensive 
treatise entitled Roma Vetus ac Recens, which was first 
published in 1638, is profusely illustrated and draws es- 
pecially from buildings depicted on Roman coins. Thus, 
earlier topographers consulted literary texts and visual 
documents, just as Juvarra did in conceiving his 
reconstruction views. One of Donati’s plates illustrates 
four ancient coins relating to buildings on the Capitol, 
among which is a sestertius of Nero depicting his 
triumphal arch (Figs. 12 and 13).35 The same arch appears 
in the context of the monuments of the ancient Capitol in 
another of Donati’s illustrations (Fig. 14, top center).% 
Although it is impossible to identify this arch in Juvarra’s 
three reconstruction sketches of the Capitol, he did make a 
copy of it, presumably for inclusion in the lost presenta- 
tion drawing (Fig. 15).27 In Juvarra’s sketch the arch is 
reversed, suggesting that he did not copy it from a coin in 
a Roman collection but from another printed source. In 
fact, the French edition of Joan Blaeu’s Novum Italiae 
Theatrum, published five years before the commission for 
the King of Denmark, includes just such a reversed image 
of the coin, and can be positively identified as Juvarra’s 
source (Fig. 16).38 Clearly, antiquarian treatises like those of 
Donati and Blaeu were among the books that Juvarra’s 
anonymous biographer maintains he consulted in prepar- 
ing the presentation drawing. Such books provided 
Juvarra with valuable visual aids in the conceptual process 
of reconstruction, as well as with assistance in formulating 


3 L, Schudt, Le guide di Roma, Vienna/Augsburg, 1930, Nos. 602-17. 
Schudt's catalogue omits the edition of 1708. 


3 Rome, 1638. Subsequent editions prior to Juvarra’s reconstruction of 
the Capitol appeared in 1639, 1648, 1662, 1665, 1694, 1695, and 1696. 
Another 17th-century book illustrates Roman coins representing monu- 
ments on the Capitoline Hill, and may have been consulted by Juvarra: J. 
Rycquius, De Capitolio Romano, Ludg. Batau, 1696. 

35 Donati, Roma Vetus, Rome, 1648, 134. The coin is discussed in H. 
Mattingly, The Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, 1923, 1, 234-35. 

36 Donati, 108. 

37 Ris. 59-4, fol. 4r, dwg. 7. Juvarra drew a frontal view of this arch on 
another sheet in the same album (fol. 72r, dwg. 1). One more instance of 
Juvarra's study of ancient coins is documented by a print illustrating 
coins of the twelve Caesars, which is pasted on fol. 81r of Ris. 59-4. It is 
possible that these served as models for the medallions in the decorative 
borders of the presentation drawing. 


a more or less scientific archaeological method based on 
the direct study of ancient remains, the analysis of other 
related archaeological evidence like coins, and the inter- 
pretation of classical literary texts.3° 

Not only did Juvarra’s antiquarian sources provide him 
with a method and specific archaeological data with which 
to approach the task of reconstructing the Capitol, but one 
of the books he consulted even offered him a visual 
framework for his image of classical Rome. Famiano Nar- 
dini’s 1666 edition of an archaeological treatise entitled 
Roma antica contains a reconstruction of the ancient 
Capitol that closely resembles that of Juvarra (Fig. 17).4° 
Among the elements shared by these two reconstructions 
are the twin triumphal arches, the raised platform behind 
approached from the Forum by stairs, and a temple 
situated on the central axis of the platform. Also present 
are the walls of Romulus, a switch-back ramp leading to 
the Asylum and the centum gradus leading to the area 
Capitolina, while on the hill proper, both reconstructions 
include the central-plan Temple of Veijovis, twin oak 
groves, and the gradus monetae.41 The initial impression of 
visual similarity, confirmed by comparative analysis, is 
explained by the presence of this very print from Nar- 
dini’s Roma antica, as well as six others from the same 
edition, pasted into Juvarra’s album of Roman drawings. ‘2 
It would be wrong to conclude from this, however, that 
Juvarra’s relation to his source material was entirely im- 
itative and unimaginative; indeed, to do so one would 
have to ignore the distinctively creative aspects of his own 
reconstruction. 

Although Juvarra’s reconstruction of the Capitol is 
colored to a significant degree by his own fantasy, such 
freedom of interpretation was normal in the period. The 
artist’s main concession to his natural sense of design was 
to create a balanced composition that would conform with 
what he knew of the principles of classical architecture. 
For this reason his reconstruction is more consistently 
symmetrical than Nardini’s; in three separate instances 
(the stairs leading from the Forum up to the platform in 
front of the Tabularium, the temples on this terrace, and 


38 J. Blaeu, Nouveau Théâtre d'Italie, iv, Description exacte de la ville de 
Rome, ancienne, et nouvelle, Amsterdam, 1704, pl. xxi, No. 6. Juvarra’s 
drawing shows details that appear in the much enlarged print and not on 
original coins. Copies of other coins represented in the same plate appear 
in Ris. 59-4. 


3 Juvarra’s use of ancient coins and medals in reconstructing classical 
architecture clearly anticipates the better-known example of J. B. Fischer 
von Erlach's Entwurff einer Historischen Architectur, Vienna, 1721 (ms 
version 1712). G. Kunoth, Die Historische Architektur Fischers von 
Erlach, Diisseldorf, 1956. 

40 F, Nardini, Roma antica, Rome, 1666, plan facing p. 282. 

sft should be emphasized that Nardini’s reconstruction view is 
archaeologically incorrect in many respects, the mast obvious of which 
are its reversal of the placement of the Capitol’s two major tempies and 
its depiction of the Temple of Veijovis as a domed rotunda. 

42 Nardini’s reconstruction of the Capitol is pasted onto fol. 82 of Ris. 
59-4, Other prints from the same edition appear on fols. 91 and 97. 
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12 Ancient coins 
representing 
buildings on 
Capitol, from A. 
Donati, Roma 
Vetus ac Recens, 
Rome, 1648, 134 
(by permission 
Houghton Library, 
Harvard Univer- 


sity) 





13 Sestertius of 
Nero showing his 
arch on Capitol 
(photo: Fototeca 
Unione) 





15 Juvarra, Arch of Nero on Capitol (after Blaeu). Turin, Bibl. 
Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol. 4r, dwg. 7 


a canje dela Victoire gus Cow 
CHE Memportes r far arches . 





SSN SRE 
16 Arch of Nero on Capitol, from J. Blaeu, Nouveau Théâtre 
14 Reconstruction of Capitol, from Donati, 108 (by permission d'Italie, Amsterdam, 1704, tv, pl. xxi, No. 6 (courtesy Map 


Houghton Library, Harvard University) Room, Harvard University Library) 
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17 Reconstruction 
of Capitol, from F. 
Nardini, Roma 
antica, Rome, 
1666, 282 (photo: 
Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
Vaticana) sunk dad e 


the duplication of the switchback ramp to the right of the 
Tabularium) he added architectural elements to produce a 
more balanced design. Moreover, Juvarra also structured 
his presentation of the individual buildings on the Capitol 
so that each is a function of a coherent overall design, and 
not an isolated monument totally divorced from its urban 
context. Like the archaeological treatises of which they 
were a part, reconstruction prints like Nardini’s had as 
their primary purpose the presentation of specific items of 
information, in particular regarding the location of monu- 
ments cited in classical literature; in contrast, Juvarra was 
concerned more with the visual integration of these dis- 
parate facts and the design principles and implications 
that they suggest. This is the reason why his image of one 
of the great architectural complexes of classical antiquity 
is so compelling, whereas by comparison the sources on 
which it is based appear dull and lifeless. 


Architectural Fantasies 

A third category of Juvarra’s drawings relating to the 
Capitoline Hill expresses his interest in Michelangelo’s 
transformation of the space in front of the Palazzo 
Senatorio. As we have seen, Juvarra recorded the ap- 
pearance of the Campidoglio in several vedute, and he 


43 Metropolitan Museum sketchbook, 134 and 151. Juvarra’s biographers 
relate that upon entering Carlo Fontana’s atelier he was told to draw the 
Palazzo Farnese, the Campidoglio, and other Renaissance buildings. 
Rovere, et al., 19 and 23. 


“Ris. 59-4, fol. 64v, dwg. 2. For a discussion of the Renaissance 
buildings on the site, consult James S. Ackerma’s masterly treatment of 
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drew architectural details of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
representing the actual state of the building.4? Altogether 
different in character, however, are four sketches bearing 
labels in Juvarra’s hand connecting them with the project 
for the King of Denmark, in which he works out fantastic 
variations of Michelangelo’s piazza in which it no longer 
functions so much as an object of study as a point of 
departure. At the top of one of these, Juvarra has rapidly 
sketched a plan of the Piazza del Campidoglio, which he 
then uses to generate the plan of a much grander arrange- 
ment of buildings and public spaces on the bottom half of 
the sheet (Fig. 18).44 The dual inspiration for Juvarra’s 
fantastic variation on the Piazza del Campidoglio is the 
dynamic space at the center of the Renaissance square and 
the duplication of the Church of S. Maria in Aracoeli to 
create a symmetrical composition, an approach similar to 
that already observed in his drawings reconstructing the 
ancient Capitol.45 Juvarra’s plan of the Campidoglio ac- 
curately records the circular pavement design existing in 
his time. The focus of his ideal plan, however, is an oval 
design like the one intended by Michelangelo, which was 
well known from prints, but remained unexecuted until 
1940. 

Two more sketches show perspective views of the pro- 


the Campidoglio in The Architecture of Michelangelo, London. 1961, 1, 
54-74. 


48 Werner Oechslin has explored the implications of Juvarra’s duplication 
for Piranesi and his followers: “L'Intérét archéologique et l'expérience 
architecturale avant et après Piranése,” Piranése et les français, ed. G. 
Brunel, Rome, 1978, 407. 


jected square which correspond closely to Juvarra’s plan 
(Figs. 19 and 20).4* The first of these perspectives is axially 
aligned on a central building, while the second one offers 
an oblique view of the entire complex. Both drawings 
share the following features: (1) a monumental edifice, 
situated on axis, with a concave facade crowned at the cen- 
ter by a tower; (2) curving porticos linking the main 
building to two identical pedimented structures at either 
side; and (3) a system of three stairways, each aligned on 
the main buildings fronting on the upper oval plaza, 
which also converge on a secondary space below. The 
oblique perspective introduces two minor variations on 
this basic scheme: namely a two- (rather than a three-) 
storied edifice at center and the placement of imposing 
arched gateways at the midpoints of two curving colon- 
nades (rather than arcaded porticos) at either side of cen- 
ter. Along the lower border of the oblique perspective 
Juvarra has also sketched a coat-of-arms flanked by what 
appears to be an inscription, a detail to which we will 
return shortly when attempting to reconstruct the lost 
presentation drawing. 

Neither Juvarra’s two perspective views nor his plan of 
this scenographic complex show any trace of a monument 
in his oval piazza analogous to Michelangelo’s use of the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius as the focal point of 
his design for the Campidoglio. The absence of a centrally 
placed monument is significant, for it reveals a shift in 
emphasis from a centralized self-contained arrangement, 
in keeping with the one-point perspective construction of 
the Renaissance, to a polycentric, more open composition 
characteristic of the two-point perspective system of Baroque 
designers. If Juvarra removed the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius from the center of his fantastic variation on the 
theme of Michelangelo's Campidoglio, it does not mean 
that the celebrated monument was to play no part at all in 
his scheme. A more detailed sketch by Juvarra reveals his 
intentions, for in it the Marcus Aurelius group appears in 
a prominent position before one of the two lateral 
pedimented buildings that frame the square (Fig. 21).4 
Comparison with Juvarra’s plan and perspective views 
confirms the relationship of this element to the overall 
design: the curving stair system, characteristic rhythm of 
bays, crowning pediment, and architectural sculpture are 
present in each. Juvarra’s sketch showing the sculptural 
group placed beneath a central concavity appears to be a 


46 Ris. 59-4, fol. 105r, dwg. 3 (inscribed “Per il Ré di danimarcha’); and 
fol. 64r, dwg. 2. 


Ris, 59-4, fol. 78r, dwg. 3 {inscribed “Studi per Campidoglio 
Anticho’’). 

4 Ris. 59-4, fol. 64v, dwg. 1. This drawing, as well as numerous others, 
was revealed in 1977 when Juvarra’s album was restored and rebound 
under the direction of Dr. Angelo Giaccaria of the Biblioteca Nazionale. 
Dr. Giaccaria will publish an account of his restoration work in the 
Bollettine della Società Piemontese di Archeologia e Belle Arti. 


8 Ris, 59-4, fol. 52r, dwg. 1 (inscribed “Arme dell Ré di Danimarca fatta 
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subsequent elaboration upon his original ideas recorded in 
the less detailed plan and perspective views. 

Juvarra’s drawings reconstructing the ancient Capitol 
refer to specific classical monuments. His architectural 
fantasies, on the other hand, introduce new and imagi- 
native architectural forms having no basis whatsoever 
in contemporary notions of what existed there in antig- 
uity. This opens the possibility that at some stage Juvarra 
thought of incorporating a third view of the Campidoglio 
in his presentation drawing for the King of Denmark, so 
that in addition to documenting the classical past and pres- 
ent state of the Campidoglio, it would also include a 
visionary statement regarding the future of the site. A 
rough sketch on the verso of Juvarra’s reconstruction 
drawing of the Capitol seen from the Palatine, which until 
recently was not visible, confirms that this was in fact the 
case, and also provides the key to reconstructing the ap- 
pearance of the lost presentation drawing (Fig. 22).4 On 
this sheet Juvarra rapidly set down his ideas for the overall 
design, including the placement and subjects of the com- 
ponent scenes, the decorative borders and dedicatory in- 
scription, and even the dimensions of the sheet. Working 
with this information it is possible to place Juvarra’s 
sketches within the larger context for which they were 
prepared and to appreciate for the first time the visual im- 
pression produced by the project in its entirety. 

Juvarra’s rough sketch, or pensiero, shows that the 
presentation drawing was to be composed of three 
separate scenes. At the lower left is his reconstruction of 
the ancient Capitol, which appears to be the frontal view 
from the Forum (Fig. 11), labeled “La veduta come narra il 
Nardini,” effectively removing any doubts about the 
specific source he used. Separating this scene from its pen- 
dant is the dedicatory inscription surmounted by the arms 
of Frederick IV, labeled ‘‘la dedicatoria al Ré.” Another 
study for the escutcheon provides a more detailed render- 
ing of this portion of the presentation drawing (Fig. 23).49 
To the right of the inscription is the reconstruction of the 
ancient Capitol viewed fron the north (Fig. 9), labeled “Tl 
pensiero della parte opposta.’’5° Juvarra has indicated 
the dimensions of this compartment, which, when allow- 
ances are made for the decorative borders containing 
medals at the two ends, suggest an overall length of about 
eight palmi romani, just as his anonymous biographer 
reported.51 


da me a un disengno della veduta dell Capidoglio di Roma per darcelo 
nell academia di S Luca di Roma”). 


50 Of the three scenes, this is the most difficult to make out, but the 
presence of switchback ramps flanking the central axis, taken together 
with the inscription indicating that this view represents the opposite side 
of the hill from its pendant, strongly suggests that it is a reconstruction 
view from the north. 


5! The length of the right-hand compartment of the pensiero is 57mm, 
which Juvarra’s inscription tells us is equivalent to 2% palmi romani. The 
overall length of the presentation drawing in the pensiero is 228mm, 
which, when reckoned proportionally, results in a length of 8% palmi 
romani. 
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18 Plans, fol. 64v, dwg. 2 


18-21 Juvarra, Architectural fantasies based on Campidoglio. 
Turin, Bibl. Naz., Ris. 59-4 


The largest of the three scenes is cryptically labeled “Il 
pensiero stabilito,” which clearly is an architectural fan- 
tasy very close in appearance to Figure 20, below which, it 
will be recalled, Juvarra sketched the arms and dedicatory 
inscription to the King. Both Figure 20 and Figure 22 
depict a central exedra flanked by buildings duplicating S. 
Maria in Aracoeli; moreover, details like the freestanding 
column closing the composition on the left appear in both. 
The proportions of the two scenes differ, however, as do 
the viewpoints — frontal in the pensiero and oblique in the 
more detailed sketch. Although the axial viewpoint and 
proportions of Figure 19 are closer to those of the 
pensiero, details such as the framing column and the es- 
cutcheon are absent. There may have been a third sketch, 
now lost, that corresponded exactly to the main compart- 
ment as it appears in Juvarra’s pensiero, but there can be 
no doubt that at one point in the planning stage the prin- 
cipal scene of the presentation drawing was thought of as 
an architectural fantasy very close to those of Figures 19 
and 20. 

Poerson’s description of Juvarra’s lost presentation 
drawing mentions two scenes reconstructing the ancient 
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20 Oblique view, fol, 64r, dwg. 2 
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21 Façade of lateral building with equestrian monument of 
Marcus Aurelius, fol. 78r, dwg. 3 
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23 Escutcheon of King of Denmark. Turin, Bibl. Naz., Ris. 59-4, 
fol. 52r, dwg. 1 


Capitol along with a third view representing the modern 
Campidoglio. No reference is made to an architectural fan- 
tasy based on Michelangelo's Campidoglio, and yet we 
have seen that such a fantasy figured prominently in 
Juvarra’s preparatory sketch for the presentation drawing. 
There can only be two possible explanations for this ap- 
parent discrepancy. One is that between sketching his 
pensiero and executing the final drawing, Juvarra changed 
his mind and decided to use a veduta instead of an 
architectural fantasy as the main scene. The other is that 
Poerson, in describing the presentation drawing, mis- 
takenly considered the main scene to be a view of the 
modern Campidoglio, and not an architectural fantasy. 
With the surviving information, it is impossible to say 
which of these explanations is correct. Neither can be dis- 
counted absolutely. My own opinion is that it seems more 
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22 Pensiero for 
presentation draw- 
ing. Turin, Bibl. 
Naz., Ris. 59-4, fol. 
64v, dwg. 1 


likely that Juvarra’s pensiero documents an intermediate 
stage in the design process, which he altered in the 
finished work. The most persuasive reason for this has to 
do with the proportions of the main compartment as it ap- 
pears in the pensiero. These proportions (2:2.7) are iden- 
tical to those of the two highly finished vedute of the 
modern Campidoglio in the Museo di Roma, which were 
made just a month before the presentation drawing was 
finished. It seems reasonable to suggest that they were 
intended to replace an architectural fantasy as the central 
scene. If this hypothesis is correct, the result would have 
been a clearer and more didactic presentation drawing. 
Furthermore this explanation would resolve the disparity 
between the preparatory sketch of the overall design and 
Poerson’s description of the finished work. Finally if this 
proposition is accepted, the evolution of Juvarra’s concep- 
tion and the sequence of his drawings can be seen as a 
logical development. 

Juvarra probably began working on the commission for 
the King of Denmark by making sketches on the site. He 
then proceeded to produce a number of reconstruction 
drawings and architectural fantasies based on the Cam- 
pidoglio. Juvarra does not appear to have distinguished 
between the pure reconstruction scenes based on Nardini 
and the more imaginative ones suggested by 
Michelangelo’s Campidoglio; the detailed sketch showing 
the new placement of the Marcus Aurelius group is clearly 
labeled “Studi per il Campidoglio Anticho.”’ It should be 


52 Ris. 59-4, fol. 64v, dwg. 1 (main compartment): 63 X 172mm = 1:2.7. 
Veduta from the north: 284 X 775mm = 1:3.7. 
Veduta from the south: 281 X 778mm = 1:2.7. 
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remembered that the line separating archaeological fact 
from inventive fantasy in Juvarra’s theater designs, many 
of which represent specific settings in classical Rome, is 
never very clear.5 Conversely, his later architectural fan- 
tasies, like the magnificent series of 1728-29 in the Museo 
Civico in Turin, often include references to real buildings 
ancient and modern.*4 

Upon completing the vedute, reconstruction sketches, 
and architectural fantasies, Juvarra considered the ques- 
tion of how they might be incorporated in the presentation 
drawing, and he turned his attention to its format and 
dimensions. It is logical to assume that the pensiero of the 
overall design was executed at this time. There are two 
reasons for thinking so. The first is that Juvarra’s 
preparatory sketches, albeit in summary form, appear in 
the pensiero; the second is that the dimensions of the 
presentation drawing are shown to be functions of those 
of the preparatory sketches. Juvarra did not indicate the 
overall dimensions of the presentation drawing in his 
pensiero; rather, he provided only those of the individual 
compartments, suggesting that they alone were fixed at 
the time it was made. At some point following the execu- 
tion of the pensiero Juvarra appears to have changed his 
mind and decided to replace the architectural fantasy with 
a view of the modern Campidoglio as the main scene of the 
presentation drawing. This was probably in late March of 
1709, when he drew the two highly detailed vedute in the 
Museo di Roma. Once having completed these, Juvarra 
selected one and proceeded to execute the presentation 
drawing itself, which we know was finished by early May 
of the same year. 

In creating his unique vision of the Capitoline Hill, 
Juvarra drew on a wide range of sources. In the main scene 
(Fig. 20) he alludes not only to Michelangelo’s Cam- 
pidoglio, but to the embracing colonnades of Bernini's 
Piazza S. Pietro and Carlo Fontana’s project for the terzo 
braccio of the same square, which closely resembles 
Juvarra’s central edifice.55 In at least one respect — the 
duplication of the staircase leading to the Aracoeli — 
Juvarra’s project may well have exerted an influence of its 
own. In 1733 Lione Pascoli, who knew both Juvarra and 
his brother, published a proposal to transform the Cam- 
pidoglio into a commercial center and to construct just 
such a third approach.5 It is possible that Pascoli’s ur- 
banistic proposals regarding the Campidoglio may have 


5 M. Viale Ferrero, Filippo Juvarra, scenografo e architetto teatrale, 
Turin, 1970; especially the sets for “Giunio Bruto” (1711). 


54 Turin, Museo Civico, Vol. 1; cf. Rovere, et al., pls. 18 bis - 23. 


55 C, Fontana, Il Tempio Vaticano e sua origine, Rome, 1694, pl. 221. The 
lantern of the central building is similar to Juvarra’s project for a royal 
mausoleum: S. Jacob, Italienische Zeichnungen der Kunstbibliothek 
Berlin, Architektur und Dekoration, 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1975, 
146: and W. Oechslin’s review of Jacob’s catalogue in Kunstchronik, 
xxx1, 1978, 204. 


had their genesis earlier in the century in Juvarra’s grand 
design for the Danish King.5 The spirit of Juvarra’s fan- 
tastic vision of the Campidoglio, especially its fusion of 
Roman grandezza and Baroque rhetoric, also bears com- 
parison with more recent urban planning stimulated by 
the Fascist government, in particular Armando Brasini’s 
proposals for the sventramento of Rome's historic center 
and Antonio Mufioz’s isolamento of the Capitoline Hill.58 
An official publication of 1943 celebrating the completion 
of Mufioz’s plan was accompanied by six of Juvarra’s 
sketches representing the Campidoglio, which appear 
as its visionary precursors.$? 


Festival Designs 

A fourth category of drawings relating to the Cam- 
pidoglio, in which the Renaissance piazza functions as a 
backdrop to designs for temporary festival architecture, 
has nothing to do with the presentation drawing for the 
King. These drawings constitute a further development of 
Juvarra’s treatment of the Capitoline Hill in the commis- 
sion of 1709 and shed new light on the role of the 
Academy of St. Luke in providing him with an introduc- 
tion to antiquarian lore and a stimulus for his studies on 
the theme of the Roman Capitol. Two of the drawings in 
this group are in the Metropolitan Museum sketchbook 
(Figs. 24 and 25), while a third unpublished sheet is in one 
of the Tournon sketchbooks (Fig. 26). All three share the 
following features: (1) a centrally placed shrine encloses a 
sculptural group of three figures standing back to back, 
(2) to the left a statue (which in the Tournon sketch may 
positively be identified as a personification of Rome) is set 
before classical structures. (3) to the right another statue 
of a figure inscribing a tablet stands before a trabeated 
structure, and (4) in the background appears the Piazza del 
Campidoglio with a canopy or vela hanging between the 
Conservators’ Palace and the Palazzo Nuovo. From sheet 
to sheet the overall appearance, as well as the details of 
these shared elements, varies slightly, but there is no ques- 
tion that all three were prepared with the same function 
and guiding ideas in mind. 

In her catalogue entry treating the two drawings in the 
Metropolitan Museum sketchbook, Mary L. Myers con- 
vincingly relates their iconography to the heraldic device 
of the Roman Academy of St. Luke.‘ The triangular 
finials of the central-plan shrines (the plans of which are 


s L, Pascoli, Testamento politico d'un accademico fiorentino, Cologne, 
1733, 188-190. 

5 E, Battisti, Lione Pascoli, Luigi Vanvitelli e l'urbanistica italiana del 
settecento,” Atti dell’ VIII Convegno Nazionale di Storia 
dell’Architettura, Caserta, 1953, 51-64. Battisti suggests that Pascoli may 
have functioned as an intermediary between Juvarra and Luigi Vanvitelli. 
5 D. Clinton and K. Wilkin, Armando Brasini: Roma Imperiale, Alberta, 
1978. 

5 Muñoz, Capitolium, 1943. 126-36. 


6 Myers (as cited in n.4), 29. 


also generated by the intersection of a circle with an 
equilateral triangle) correspond to the emblem of the 
Academy, symbolizing the equality of the three visual arts 
(Figs. 24 and 25). The inscription on the verso of one of 
the Metropolitan Museum sketches states that it was 
prepared for one of the principi, or elected officials, of the 
Academy, and this connection is further reinforced by the 
name of Giuseppe Gezzi (sic), which the figure on the 
right in the same sheet is inscribing (Fig. 24).61 The elder 
Ghezzi (1634-1721) was the secretary of the Academy dur- 
ing Juvarra’s Roman sojourn and evidently was highly 
respected by Juvarra, who later included him among the 
select group of artists commemorated in his volume of 
drawings entitled Memorie sepolcrali dell’ homini piu in- 
signi di questo secolo.*? We also know that Juvarra made 
other designs for the Academy. In 1707 he drew four 
triumphal arches, on two of which appear the triangular 
emblem composed of pen, chisel, and compass which 
Ghezzi designed in 1705.° Having established the connec- 
tion between Juvarra’s drawings and the Academy of St. 
Luke, it is instructive to go further and consider the nature 
of the architecture that they represent and the purpose for 
which they were prepared. Were these shrines ephemeral 
structures actually erected for one of the ceremonial occa- 
sions when the Academy met on the Campidoglio, or 
architectural fantasies, or classical elements in a set design 
for some unidentified theatrical performance celebrating 
the Academy? 

The key to answering these questions appears to reside 
in the format of the three drawings in question. Each 
sketch is composed of two sheets of paper pieced together 
and folded, which form an elongated horizontal rectangle 
roughly twice as long as it is high.$t Obviously some care 
was taken to obtain this format, which differs from 
Juvarra’s other drawings of this period in the 
Metropolitan Museum sketchbook, as well as his later set 
designs, which always approximate the vertical propor- 
tions of the proscenium arch of the theater in which the 
play was to be performed. If these drawings are not set 
designs for a Roman theater, neither do they appear to 
represent ephemeral structures. Although the facades of 
the palaces on the Capitoline Hill were occasionally adorned 
with cloth hangings and festoons when the Academy 
met there, there is apparently no record of freestanding 
ephemeral structures erected either in the piazza proper or 


& The inscription on the verso of p. 55 appears to read as follows: ‘’Pen- 
siero d'un disegnio da farsi a un Sig.re Principale della Accademia co 
ideare I] Campidoglio festanta p la su detta.” 


6 Turin, Museo Civico, Vol. m, fol. 17, where the artist's name is also 
spelled Gezzi. Concerning Ghezzi, cf. L. Pascoli, Vita de’ pittori, scultori, 
ed architetti moderni, Rome, 1736, n, 199-211. 

6? Metropolitan Musuem sketchbook, pp. 79, 81, 83, and 85. 

s4 The dimensions of p. 55 in the Metropolitan Museum sketchbook are 
625 X 252mm; p. 57 measures 565 X 251/243mm. The Tournon drawing 
(fol. 4) measures 180 X 460mm. 


és Turin, former collection of Count Adriano Tournon, Vol. 1, fol. 13. 
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at the foot of the cordonata as shown in Juvarra’s 
sketches. Instead, the Academy usually met inside the 
Conservators’ Palace, in the Sala degli Orazi e Curiazi and 
the adjacent rooms. A drawing in Juvarra’s Tournon 
sketchbook depicts one of these ceremonies, that of 1705 
(Fig. 27).65 In these rooms, especially decorated for the oc- 
casion, the members, students, and patrons of the 
Academy gathered together for the presentation of awards 
to the successful competitors in the yearly concorsi. The 
proceedings usually involved an oration on a classical 
theme and a musical performance, the details of which 
were recorded by the Academy’s secretary, Giuseppe 
Ghezzi. 

Between 1702 and 1719 Ghezzi’s printed relazioni of the 
Academy's meetings in the Palazzo dei Conservatori fre- 
quently draw parallels between the ancient Capitol and the 
modern Campidoglio, transformed for the occasion into a 
festive theater dedicated to the arts. This theme, together 
with the inscriptions on the Metropolitan Museum draw- 
ings, suggests that Ghezzi may have stimulated Juvarra’s 
study of ancient topography. Ghezzi’s accounts of the 
Academy’s meetings often describe the temporary theater 
in which the academicians met and usually mention the 
architects responsible for its design.% From 1702 to 1706 
Carlo and Fontana were in charge of temporary decora- 
tions, and in 1707 and in 1708 (the year of his death) Fran- 
cesco served alone in this capacity. Following the death of 
his son, Carlo Fontana again shouldered the task of super- 
vising the adornment of the Capitol. In 1713, however, 
Fontana’s place was taken by his colleague, G. B. Contini, 
and two of his former pupils, C. F. Bizzacheri and Filippo 
Juvarra, a fact that has apparently escaped the notice of 
scholars. 67 

It is tempting to think that Juvarra’s festival drawings 
prepared for the Academy were made in connection with 
his participation in the decoration of the Sala degli Orazi e 
Curiazi in 1713. Unfortunately, Ghezzi’s description of 
the festival decorations does not refer to a painted scene 
exactly like the one in Juvarra’s three drawings. Ghezzi 
does mention an illusionistic scene that occupied the cen- 
ter of the ceiling of the Sala degli Orazi e Curiazi and 
depicted a personification of Rome kneeling before a 
figure of Religion, which apparently held a representation 
of the Campidoglio.‘t Although this scene contained two 
of the elements present in all three of Juvarra’s festival 


ét Rome, Accademia di S. Luca, Archivio Storico, Relazioni stampati, 
Vols. 1 (1702-04) and n (1705-1716). 


#7 Relazioni stampati, Vol. u, 1713: Il trionfo della fede solennizzato nel 
Campidoglio dall’ Accademia del Disegno il di 23 di maggio 1713; 
Relazione di Giusepppe Ghezzi, 14. 


66 “Nel mezzo della gran volta, che sopra il cornicione si stende da capo à 
piedi della sala, si vede dipinta la figura di Roma, che genuflessa avanti 
alla Religione sedente in gloria sopra alcune nuvole, e varj strumenti di 
martirj, sostenendosi il Triregno da putti in aria mostra il Campidoglio; e 
di sopra una Columba, simbolo dello Spirito Santo, diffonde i raggi del 
suo splendore ...”; Ghezzi, 13-14. 
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‘lly: 
24 Festival design with Campidoglio. Metropolitan Museum sketchbook, p. 55 








25 Festival design with Campidoglio. Metropolitan Museum sketchbook, p. 57 





mr A 


26 Festival design with Campidoglio. Turin, former Tournon Collection, Vol. 1, fol. 4 (photo courtesy Dr. Mercedes Viale Ferrero) 





27 View of Accademia di S. Luca celebration of 1705. Turin, for- 
mer Tournon Collection, Vol. 1, fol. 13 (photo: Museo Civico di 
Torino} 


designs — the allegorical figure of Rome and a view of the 
Campidoglio — Ghezzi's description makes it clear that it 
was more of a figure composition than an architectural 
fantasy. Juvarra’s drawings may have been early studies 
for the ceiling decoration which were subsequently altered 
in consultation with his colleagues Contini and Bizzacheri 
— their pronounced horizontal proportions would have fit 
gracefully into the long, narrow ceiling of the Sala degli 
Orazi e Curiazi. 

Ghezzi’s description of the temporary decorations in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori for the year 1713 suggests 
another possibility: 


... Cavalieri Giovanni Battista Contini, Carlo Francesco 
Bizzacheri, and Don Filippo Juvarra, famous architects 
of the Academy, designed the magnificent theater at the 
head of the hall. [The platform was] elevated from the 
ground by eight stairs, upon which was placed the 
throne for the orator surrounded by a double circle of 
chairs for the most virtuous members of the Arcadian 
Academy. Above, and about the center of this scene, ex- 
tended a lofty balcony for the musicians, which was 


©”... il Sig. Cavaliere Gio: Battista Corsini (sic), il Sig. Carlo Francesco 
Bizzaccari, il Sig. D. Filippo Juvarra celebri Architetti Accademici di- 
segnarono del carpo della sala un magnifico teatro rilevato dal suolo 
fin’all’altezza di otto scalini, sopra del quale ergevasi la Cattedra per 
l'Oratore, collocandovi intorno con duplicato giro i sedili de i virtuossimi 
Arcadi, e de’ nostri Accademici. Sopra questo prospetto stendevasi 
Veminente palco in lunga centina per la musica, il quale era circondato da 
un prezioso arazzo di molte e ben corrette figure, e con gruppi di drappie 
trini meravigliosamente adornato. 

“Sul giro del palco erano situati molti cornucopj triangolari con cerei, 
e frà di essi gran numero di stelle e monti dorati. Il ritratto del nostro 
Sommo Pontefice CLEMENTE XI. circondato da real padiglione ter- 
minava questo prospetto ...”; Ghezzi, 14. 
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surrounded by a precious tapestry with many well 
formed figures, and marvelously adorned by hangings 
of drapery and lace. 

All along the circuit of the balcony were placed many 
triangular cornucopia with candles, and among these a 
large number of gilded stars and mountains [the 
heraldic devices of Clement XI Albani]. The portrait of 
our Pope Clement XI, enclosed by a regal pavilion, com- 
pleted this scene. ...69 


When the Sala degli Orazi e Curiazi was used as a theater 
by the Academy of St. Luke, the audience entered through 
the portal at the top of the grand staircase, placed at one 
end of the long internal wall of the hall with frescoes by 
the Cavaliere d’Arpino. Since this room is set into the 
southeastern corner of the palace, the other long wall is 
pierced by windows looking out on the piazza, as is the 
short wall to the right of the entrance. Thus, the other 
logical place for a temporary decoration of the sort 
described, which would probably have been painted on 
canvas as were contemporary stage sets, was the other 
short wall of the hall,” in the horizontal rectangle above 
Algardi’s statue of Innocent X and the two flanking doors 
(Fig. 28).71 The proportions of this space approximate 
those of Juvarra’s three drawings. 

Although it is impossible to be more precise, both the 
subject matter and the format of Juvarra’s festival draw- 
ings relating to the Campidoglio seem to indicate that they 
were prepared for a specific purpose (the meeting of the 
Academy of St. Luke on the Capitol), place (the Sala degli 
Orazi e Curiazi), and time (1713). Once the function of 
Juvarra’s drawings as studies of festival decorations for 
the Academy of St. Luke is recognized, both their struc- 
ture and content become more understandable, the essen- 
tially pictorial nature of these designs makes more sense, 
and the numerous specific allusions to the Campidoglio 
are explained. Foremost among these allusions is the dome 
of the Church of SS. Luca e Martina, which appears to the 
left of the Palazzo Senatorio in all three of the drawings. In 
actuality, it is impossible to see this dome from any point 
below the level of the piazza, but because Saint Luke is the 
patron of the Academy, and his church was the center of 
their activities, it has been introduced. Juvarra’s inclusion 


7 Ghezzis placement of the temporary theater ‘nel capo della sala” 
makes it likely that it was centered on this wall. 


7 In 1713 the number and position of the papal statues in the Sala degli 
Orazi e Curiazi were different than they are today. At the south end 
where Bernini's marble statue of Urban VIII now stands was a bronze 
statue of Sixtus V, which was destroyed in 1798. To the north, in the 
place of Algardi’s bronze statue of Innocent X, was one of Leo X in mar- 
ble, which is now in S. Maria in Aracoeli. At the center of the long wall to 
the east stood Bernini's statue of Urban VIII. At this time Algardi’s statue 
of Innocent X was in the Palazzo Nuovo. C. Pietrangeli, “La Sala degli 
Orazi e Curiazi,” Capitolium, xxxvin, 1962, 195-203. 
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of SS. Luca e Martina in his festival scenes of the Piazza 
del Campidoglio is analogous to the special emphasis he 
gave to it in his veduta of the Capitoline Hill seen from the 
Forum. 

In much the same way, the seated statue personifying 
Rome in the Tournon sketch is not merely a generic sym- 
bol of antiquity, but a specific reference to the Cam- 
pidoglio, where a similar statue of Roma trionfante had 
been set into a niche at the center of Michelangelo’s stair- 
case leading up to the Palazzo Senatorio at the end of the 
sixteenth century.”2 Both the statue of Rome in the 
Tournon drawing and its counterpart on page 57 of the 
Metropolitan Museum sketchbook hold escutcheons em- 
blazoned with the heraldic devices of Pope Clement XI, 
which, as Ghezzi relates, played a prominent part in the 
decorative scheme of Contini, Bizzacheri, and Juvarra. 
The figure inscribing a tablet, which appears in all three of 
Juvarra’s festival drawings, is inspired by another classical 
source; its gesture and writing implement are conscious 
references to the personification of Victory on Trajan’s 
Column.”3 The multiple references to Roman architecture 
are justified by the academic discourses tracing the history 
of the Capitoline Hill in classical times. It is important to 
stress the classical character of the imagined buildings 
represented in the foreground of these drawings, for it is 
the purposeful preoccupation with the architectural forms 
of classical antiquity that distinguishes these drawings 
from Juvarra’s architectural fantasies and set designs in 
which he freely combined styles of different epochs. 


Conclusion 

Juvarra’s rational method of antiquarian study, bal- 
anced by his sense of critical detachment from the monu- 
ments of the past — so evident in his Capitoline drawings, 
brilliantly effected a crucial transition between Baroque at- 
titudes towards antiquity and those of the Enlightenment. 
Juvarra’s conception of archaeology allowed ample 
latitude for his own creativity, and for him antiquity had 
none of the dry, academic quality of an artifact divorced 
from the living concerns of the present. Rather, it 
provided a vital stimulus to an ongoing creative process in 
which the sense of continuity inherent in the classical 
tradition was valued highly. Juvarra’s fusion of 
archaeology and inventive fantasy in producing graphic 
images, which do not merely record the monuments of 
Roman architecture but also explore their creative implica- 
tions and symbolic potential, constitutes a remarkable ac- 
complishment. As early as the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, Juvarra had formulated a method and 


72 This statue was adapted from a Roman original representing Minerva. 
Rodocanachi (as cited in n. 24), 152. 


73 The figure in the Tournon sketch clearly has wings, which does not ap- 
pear to be the case in its two counterparts in the Metropolitan Museum 
sketchbook. For a reproduction of the Victory on Trajan’s Column see K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Trajanssäule, Berlin/Leipzig, 1926, u, pl. 37. 
74H. Millon, ‘‘Vasi-Piranesi-Juvarra,” Piranése et les francais, Rome, 
1978, 345-62; and A. Robison, Giovanni Battista Piranesi: The Early 
Architectural Fantasies, Washington, D.C., 1978, 11. 








28 Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori, Sala degli Orazi e Curiazi 
(photo: Alinari/Editorial Photocolor Archives) 


imagery that in many aspects anticipate those of the 
mature works of Piranesi.” Equally important is the extent 
to which both artists employed graphic media as a means 
first to understand and then to explore the full range of 
implications contained within Rome's architectural 
fabric.?s 
The drawings of Juvarra’s early Roman period, made 
before he was employed by Cardinal Ottoboni to provide 
set designs for the Cardinal's theater in the Cancelleria, 
provide a valuable key to understanding his subsequent 
development. In the five years between 1704 and 1709 
Juvarra’s sketchbooks functioned as an experimental 
laboratory in which he recorded and refined his thoughts. 
Not only does Juvarra appear to have devoted more 
thorough study to the Campidoglio than to any other 
single monument, but in the process he acquired a 
historical sensitivity and breadth of vision that embraced 
nearly the full range of Roman architectural achievement. 
When Juvarra was eventually given the opportunity to 
design for the stage and execute large-scale buildings, his 
early studies and graphic experiments yielded impressive 
results. From his theater designs evoking imperial Rome to 
the monumental ramp system of the Castello di Rivoli in 
Piedmont, Juvarra’s mature designs echo and expand 
upon ideas first formulated in his Roman sketchbooks. 
The Campidoglio, symbol and location of the continuity 
of Roman culture and history, is one of the most compel- 
ling of the recurrent themes in Juvarra’s oeuvre. 
Smith College 
Northampton, MA 01060 


7s Juvarra’s anticipation of Piranesi appears all the more remarkable 
when it is recognized that, as an interpreter of the totality of Roman 
architecture, he shares affinities more with the works of Piranesi’s 
maturity (such as the Antichità and the Vedute) than with his earlier 
publications like the Prima parte. This is especially evident in a com- 
parison of Piranesi’s early print of the “Campidoglio antico” (Prima 
parte di architettura e prospettive, 1743, pl 10) with Juvarra’s 
reconstruction views of the Capitol. 


Sculpture as the Sum of Its Profiles: Francois Willème and 
Photosculpture in France, 1859-1868 


Robert A. Sobieszek 


In conversation with Dujardin-Beaumetz, Auguste Rodin 
described his method of modeling a figure from a mul- 
tiplicity of its profiles: “Lorsque je commence une figure, 
je regarde d’abord la face, le dos, les deux profils dans les 
quatre angles; puis, avec la terre, je mets en place la grosse 
masse telle que je la vois et le plus exactement possible. Je 
fais ensuite les intermédiaires, ce qui donne les profils vus 
des trois quarts; puis, tournant successivement ma terre et 
mon modèle, je les compare entre eux et les epure.’””! For 
Rodin, the perceived outline of a figure ended exactly 
where everything that was non-figure began, but this 
juncture was definitely a part of the body. The various 
postures and attitudes of the body were created by its own 
profiles? He rotated the model, illuminating it so its 
silhouette would be clear throughout the revolution. 
Rodin observed the consecutive profiles through other 
than 360°, since he did not limit himself to just circling the 
figure but climbed up and down a studio ladder to gain 
differing points of view. By this process, the sculptor built 
up both an understanding and a representation of the 
figure. Apparently, Rodin was making use of this tech- 
nique of sequential construction based on observation as 
early as his Man with the Broken Nose of ca. 1862-64. The 
method was also used by the sculptor for his first master 
work, The Age of Bronze, 1875-76.3 Since Rodin dis- 
cussed his notion of “profils comparés” only later in life, 
there is a question whether or not he arrived at it as an ex 
post facto defense against the critical attacks on his later, 
less “naturalistic” work. Because he consistently discussed 
the method only in conjunction with these two early 
works, however, it is safe to accept that he used it during 
the 1860's and early 1870's. In most of the literature on 


I would like to thank Professor J. Kirk T. Varnedoe, now at the Institute 
of Fine Arts, N.Y.U., whose critical reading of this manuscript when he 
was at Columbia University and whose encouragement of the project 
were vital to the work's present form. Thanks are also due to the staffs of 
the George Eastman House and the Margaret Woodbury Strong 
Museums. 


1H.-C.-E. Dujardin-Beaumetz, Entretiens avec Rodin, Paris, 1913, 11-12. 


2 Cf. ibid., and B. Champigneulle, Rodin, trans. J. M. Brownjohn, New 
York [1967], 110-113. 


Rodin, it is described to stress the master’s intense drive 
towards visual naturalism, usually underlined by his 
quoted aim ‘to capture life by the complete expression of 
the profiles.’’* But there has never been an attempt to 
determine whether this technique had any antecedents in 
nineteenth-century sculpture. Nor has it been made clear 
whence Rodin might have derived it. Was the modeling of 
a figure from its many profiles simply a universal practice 
of the sculptor’s studio and not very significant in itself? 
Or was there some specific context in the sculpture of the 
early 1860's that might have been an immediate source for 
Rodin's idea and one that might have led him to adopt this 
way of conceptualizing the figure? 


In 1861, the French mathematician and physicist, the 
Abbé Francois Moigno, published an article in Cosmos, 
the magazine he edited, in which he described certain 
aspects of figural silhouettes. 


Représentons-nous une statue dresste verticalement, et 
supposons que par l'axe vertical et central de la statue 
nous fassions passer une série de plans aussi verticaux; 
chacun de ces plans coupera la statue suivant une des 
ses silhouettes; l'ensemble de ces silhouettes constitue 
précisémént [sic] le contour entier ou les formes 
extérieures entières de la statue. En vertu de la loi de 
continuité, il ne sera pas nécessaire pour reconstituer la 
statue d’avoir toutes ces silhouettes en nombre indéfini, 
il suffira d'en avoir un certain nombre, quarante-huit 
par exemple.5 


Less than four years later, in 1864, the critic and novelist 


> P. Sanders, “ Auguste Rodin,” in J. L. Wasserman, ed., Metamorphoses 
in Nineteenth Century Sculpture, Cambridge, Mass., 1975, 146, 153; also 
A. E. Elsen, Rodin, New York, 1963, 23; and J. de Caso and P. Sanders, 
Rodin's Sculpture: A Critical Study of the Spreckels Collection, San 
Francisco, 1977, 39, 44, n. 2. 


4 Dujardin-Beaumetz, Entretiens, 1; cited and trans. in Elsen, 23. 
$ Moigno, 549-50, 
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Théophile Gautier discussed the principle shared by both 
physics and sculpture that ‘‘tous les profils d’un corps 
réunis en donnent le relief.’’* Neither Moigno nor Gautier 
was addressing the early work of Rodin; rather, they were 
concerned with a relatively new phenomenon in the Pari- 
sian art world, ‘’photosculpture” or ‘’photo-sculpture,” 
and with its inventor François Willème. Willéme’s process 
of making statues is now nearly unknown, yet it seems to 
have enjoyed a certain vogue during the 1860’s and was 
frequently commented on in the press. Simply defined, 
photosculpture was the adaptation of photographic por- 
traiture to the construction of three-dimensional portrait 
sculptures using photographic profiles taken from 
sequential positions encircling the sitter. The profiles were 
pantographically transferred into a three-dimensional 
matrix from which a mold could be made, and the finished 
or nearly finished statue was cast. The entire process was 
firmly based on the idea that the sum of all its profiles 
would yield the volumetric whole. According to Gautier, 
“L'idée est simple et vous frappe par son évidence; il n’en 
fallait pas moins une singuliére ingéniosité pour tirer une 
statuette de vingt-quatre cartes photographiques ne 
présentant naturellement aucune épaisseur.”” Although 
the idea may be simple, the process of photosculpture has 
been subject to various misunderstandings, even within 
the rather specialized arena of photographic history, and 
the relationships between it and the working methods of 
Rodin have never been suggested. 


François Willéme was born in Sedan on May 27, 1830,° 
and began drawing lessons at a local school. Most 
probably during the middle to late 1840’s, he and his 
family moved to Paris. In the capital, he studied painting 
with F. E. Henri Philippoteaux (1815-1884), a former stu- 
dent of Léon Cogniet and a specialist in history and por- 
trait subjects, best remembered for his monumental pan- 
orama Le Bombardement du fort d’Issy of 1873.9 Willème 
also studied sculpture at this time, although we do not 
know with whom and exactly where. According to one 
source, he was making models for manufacturers of art 
bronzes,1° and he apparently learned photography during 
the 1850’s to document his statuettes. It was at this point 


6 Gautier, 7-8. Gautier’s article was subsequently reprinted as 
“Photosculpture,”” Le Monde illustré, Viléme année, December 17, 1864, 
396-98, accompanied by four engraved views of Willéme’s establishment 
by E. Morin and E. Rovens. By 1866, the article was included in a 
“mignon petit volume [sic] qui a l'intérêt d’un roman,” along with the ar- 
ticles by P. de Saint-Victor, X. Aubryet, H. de Parville, and E. Lacan; see 
M. V., “La Photosculpture,” Le Monde illustré, Xème année, December 
15, 1866, 399; I have not located a copy of this volume. 


7 Gautier, 8. 
8 For the basic blography of Willéme, see Cromer, 134-45. 


* Vapereau, 1390; cf. also G. Bapst, Essai sur l'histoire des panoramas et 
des dioramas, Paris, 1891, 25. 


10 Lécuyer, 281. 


11 J, E. Buerger, “Nineteenth Century French Photography,” Image, xxi, 
March, 1979, 28-29; also cf. Bibliothèque Nationale, Lamartine: Le poète 


that the potential in photography for accurately depicting 
volumetric forms and the relative ease of doing so began to 
appeal to Willéme, just as another sculptor, A. S. Adam- 
Salomon (1811-1881), had earlier been attracted to the new 
medium for the same reasons.’ But whereas Adam- 
Salomon gave up sculpture for photography, Willème en- 
visioned the commercial and industrial applications of 
photography to the manufacture of. sculpture. 

In 1859, Willéme conceived the idea of what he called 
“mechanical sculpture,” a form of photographically 
derived sculpture with only minimal need for handwork. 
The process was simply an outgrowth of the idea that the 
sum of the profiles equals the whole volumetric figure.12 
Within one or two years, Willéme developed his ideas for 
“photosculpture” proper; he took out patents on August 
14, 1860, and April 6, 1861, and presented his new process 
to the Société Française de Photographie on May 17, 
1861.13 It took nearly two years to open his large studio at 
42, Blvd. de l'Etoile (now Avenue de Wagram); he ran it 
until 1867 or early 1868 at which time his name no longer 
appears in the firm’s advertisements. Following this 
change, he returned to Sedan, entered into a partnership 
with a local photographer, Charles Jacquard, and con- 
tinued to do photosculpture. After the devastating battle 
of Sedan in 1870, in which the French forces of Napoleon 
III were finally defeated by the Prussians and the Emperor 
was forced to capitulate, British assistance was given for 
the care of the wounded and for the rebuilding of the city. 
The city of Sedan, wanting to demonstrate its gratitude, 
commissioned an allegorical sculptural. group to be 
presented to the British. Willéme was chosen as the 
sculptor and he completed L’Angleterre venant au secours 
de la France (present whereabouts unknown).4 This 
seems to be the only recorded instance of Willéme treating 
a subject other than a portrait since his early attempts at 
art bronzes (of which, similarly, there is no record). 
Sometime after 1885, he and his wife retired to Roubaix, 
near Lille, where Willème died on January 29, 1995. 

There are essentially two distinct yet similar processes 
involved in Willéme’s photosculpture: ‘mechanical 
sculpture,” sometimes called “automatic sculpture,” and 
“photosculpture” itself. The small ideal female bust con- 


et l’homme d'État, Paris, 1969, 290, Cat. No. 672. 

u Willème, 2-3. 

5 [F, Willème], Notice of presentation of his technique at the meeting of 
May 17, 1861, Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie, vu, June, 
1861, 150-51. 


u [F. Didot and S. Bottin}, entries for “Photo-Sculpture,” Annuaire et 
almanach du commerce, de l'industrie, de la magistrature et de lad- 
ministration ..., Paris, 1864-68. The first entry, 1864, cites the ownership 
as ‘’Willème et Cie.”; from 1865 through 1867 the entries read “Willéme, 
de Marnyhac et Cie.” with a branch studio at 35, Blvd. des Capucines 
mentioned in 1867; in 1868, the entry appears for the last time but 
without Willéme’s name, “Charles de Marnyhac et Cie.” I am grateful to 
Ms. Janet E. Buerger of the George Eastman House for this reference. 


15 Cromer, 144; a cabinet-sized albumen print of this sculptural group is 
in the collection of the George Eastman House, Rochester, N.Y. 


sisting of a hundred pieces of shaped wood, presently in 
the collection of George Eastman House (Fig. 2), is a 
prototype of sorts and an example of Willéme’s 
mechanical sculpture. The process, designed for the copy- 
ing and increased distribution of statues, was a means 
of duplicating sculpture cheaply which had certain 
advantages over the Collas machine of the 1830's 
(discussed below). First, the subject, which might be either 
living or inanimate, was photographed from as many as 
fifty positions on a circumference equidistant from the 
center of the subject. The photographs were then 
developed, printed, and used as models that were in- 
dividually outlined onto sheets of wood, metal, or stone by 
the use of a pantograph. Since Willéme almost always 
used a quarter-plate camera which accommodated a 
negative slightly less than ten and one-half centimeters 
high, the wooden bust in Figure 2 must have been slightly 
enlarged from the original photographic image as the 
facial features measure more than eleven centimeters high. 
The choices of material onto which the image was traced 
were limited to those which could be made into sheets, cut, 
planed, and then turned or stamped.1 For the prototype, 
Willéme selected wood, the most easily worked material. 
The fifty sheets of wood, each bearing the outline of one 
of the profiles of the subject, were then cut vertically in 
half and each of the half-profiles planed into a wedge- 
shaped section. The outline was then cut with a saw, fur- 
nishing a positive and a negative half-profile, as illustrated 
in figure 5, sheet 2, of Willéme’s U.S. patent specification 
of 1864 (Fig. 1). The resulting hundred pieces of positive 
half-profiles were then reassembled and tied together, 
forming a virtual likeness, indeed the literal sum of the 
figure’s profiles. According to Willème, the real aim was 
to assemble the negative portions of the wooden sheets.17 
What was thus achieved was a cylindrical assembly of 
wooden pieces with a void in the center corresponding to 
the shape of the figure. The cylinder could consequently 
be used as a mold for further, cast examples. Moreover, as 
illustrated in figures 4 and 6, sheet 2, of the patent 
specification, the individual half-profiles, either positive 
or negative, could be used in their turn to generate multi- 
ple statues or mold (Fig. 1). Taking a pre-assembled 
cylinder of, say, fifty solid wooden pieces, one turned the 


16 Willéme, 2, sheet 2 of two sheets of mechanical drawings. 

1 Ibid., 2. 

18 Moigno, 550; [Willème], Notice (as cited in n. 13), 151. 

19 Since de Marnyhac’s name appears on the corporation's letterhead 


stationery, it is assumed that a direct partnership was in effect; cf. below, 
n. 22. 


2 For the stockholders in the corporation, see Lécuyer, 281; Lécuyer 
gives only the surnames of the stockholders. Soubeyran might have been 
the French pharmacist, J.-Léon Soubeiran; see Vapereau, 1632. Both 
Emile and Isaac Pereire were bankers. Emile was a noted patron of the 
arts who helped support the posthumous exhibition of Paul Delaroche’s 
paintings in 1856. Isaac, however, had his photosculpture portrait made 
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cylinder on a lathe using a single half-profile as a model. 
After the hundred half-profile “editions” were completed, 
each of the turned cylinders was taken apart and the pieces 
reassembled with those of the other cylinders in the proper 
sequence around the figure, resulting in fifty wooden 
statues or fifty molds from which casts could be made. 
Willéme apparently never put this process into any sem- 
blance of production; only the idea was formulated and a 
few examples constructed. The wooden bust in the George 
Eastman House Collection was most probably done for the 
sake of demonstrating the method, and was probably the 
same bust shown to both the Abbé Moigno in early 1861 
and the Société Francaise de Photographie later that same 
year.18 This bust, and a profile relief portrait of the artist’s 
brother (Fig. 3) constructed of more than fifty cast bronze 
pieces and in the same collection, can be dated between 
late 1859 and early 1861. 

Willéme’s photosculpture proper was not put into any 
practical use until early 1863. In the interim, the principal 
problem was the financing of a studio large enough to ac- 
commodate life-size sculpture and photography. To this 
end, a corporation was formed, the “Société Générale de 
Photosculpture de France,” headed by Willéme and his 
associate Charles de Marnyhac.1° Lécuyer gives a list of the 
principal stockholders: a certain Soubeyran, Edgar Aimé, the 
banker Isaac Pereire, and the lawyer and publisher Paul 
Dalloz.2 Up to early 1863, nearly all the critical articles on 
Willéme reported that photosculpture was feasible and 
that the sculptor needed only a studio in which to operate; 
by April of that year, Henri de Parville could describe the 
studio’s interior in detail as well as furnish a variety of 
“street gossip” about its shape.21 The previous January, 
Paul Dalloz published a major article on Willéme’s inven- 
tion in the magazine he edited, Le Moniteur universel,2 
and about this essay de Parville wrote: 


Sans son initiative [Dalloz’s article] qui a vaincu les 
résistances, fait tomber toutes les doutes, nous en 
serions sans doute à la conception théoretique; l’inven- 
tion restée dans ses limbes serait encore décriée de la 
plupart, inconnue de plus grand nombre. Le rôle de la 
Presse scientifique n’est pas seulement de décrire ce qui 
est, mais surtout et avant tout de faire naître les idées, de 


by Willème; for this reason, I suggest he was the stockholder; see 
Vapereau, 1375, 


21 De Parville, unp. 


2 P, Dalloz, “Photo-sculpture,” Le Moniteur universel, January 13, 1863, 
57. That Dalloz was using his position as a publisher and editor to 
further his interests is clear from his alleged intent to put pressure on the 
editor of the London Times to publish something about photosculpture 
in London; in a letter to Antoine Claudet dated May 14, 1864, Charles de 
Marnyhac wrote: “Je regrette que le Times ne se soit pas encore décidé a 
parler de la photosculpture, mais Mr. [sic] Dalloz m'a promis d'écrire au 
directeur et cette recommandation nous assurera le succès.” This letter, 
and all letters from de Marnyhac to Claudet cited here, are in the collec- 
tion of the George Eastman House, Rochester, N.Y. 
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tist’s brother, ca. 
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deviner la portée d’une invention, de la faire triompher The sort of idealism that de Parville demonstrated when 
des obstacles et de doter ainsi la société de nouveaux discussing the role of the scientific press reflected a faith 
bienfaites ... nous ne saurions séparer [Dalloz’s] nom de in technological progress more than in the powers of the 
celui de M. Wiülème.23 fourth estate, since the Décret organique sur la Presse” of 


23 De Parville, unp. 





4 E. Morin, Willeme’s exhibition gallery (from Le Monde 
illustré, December 17, 1864) 
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5 E. Morin [?}, Willème’s studio (from Le Monde illustré, 
December 31, 1864) 


1852 had seriously limited the effectiveness of the social 
and political press.24 Furthermore, the critic failed to con- 
sider that Dalloz might have had less than purely disin- 
terested motives when he published his article, since he 
was a principal stockholder in the photosculpture cor- 
poration. 

When a large circular cupola was first erected at 42, 
Blvd. de l'Etoile, constructed of metal mullions with blue 


24 On the “Décret,” see Hatin, Histoire du journal en France: 1631-1853, 
2nd ed., Paris, 1853, 304-09. 
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6 Willeme, twenty-four sequential photographs of child model, 
ca. 1863-67, albumen prints. Rochester, GEH 


and white panes of glass, it was thought to be a conser- 
vatory, a zoo for small animals in the English style, an 
aquarium and, only finally, a photographic studio.?s 
Precisely what form of photographic studio was hardly 
made clear when the large lettering appeared on the 
façade: “Photosculpture.” The first floor consisted of an 
entry hall, a small salon filled with works of art (Fig. 4), 
and a photographic laboratory. The studio proper was 
reached by a flight of stairs in the center of the hall. The 
vast rotunda, ten ‘meters in diameter, was quite unlike any 
conventional photographic studio (Fig. 5). The dome of 
glass, with draperies attached to its lower course, 
dominated the interior. The room was empty, save for a 
two-tiered circular platform in the very center with a star- 
burst painted on its top, and a silvered plumb bob suspend- 
ed from the dome over the platform’s center. Around the 
edge of the platform were twenty-four fairly large 
numerals and around the circular wall were twenty-four 
bracketed consoles supporting examples of Willéme’s 
photosculpture. Discreetly hidden beneath the consoles 
were an equal number of small windows behind which, in 
an encircling corridor, were placed twenty-four quarter- 
plate cameras. Each camera had a primitive shutter 
arrangement in front of the lens; these shutters, in turn, 
were all interconnected, so that a single cord could be 
pulled to obtain two dozen simultaneous exposures. The 
subject, standing in the center of the studio atop the plat- 
form, was photographed twenty-four times from as many 
positions around the wall in about ten seconds (Fig. 6). 


25 The description of the studio has been taken from the de Parville and 
the Gautier articles, both passim; and from contemporary photographs. 
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Forty-eight hours later, the client received the finished 
photosculpture portrait. 
De Parville summarized Willéme’s invention succinctly: 
. un sculpteur et le soleil deviendront deux 
collaborateurs qui travailleront ensemble pour façonner en 
quarante huit heures des bustes, des statuettes d’une 
fidélité inconnue jusqu'ici, d’une hardiesse de contour, 
d'un modelé admirables.”2 Some clients felt that the 
process of photosculpture was as fast as that of ordinary 
photographic portraiture in the 1860's, where the client 
could often receive finished prints after only a slight wait. 
According to Gautier, “la statue n'apparait pas aussi vite 
que l'image; il faut un peu plus de temps et de travail pour 
la dégager de son bloc.’’2” The finished product could have 
been a statuette measuring forty, forty-five, or fifty-five 
centimeters high; a medallion either full or half-life size; a 
bust measuring either full or half-life size; or “petits 
bustes, dits bustes-cartes.”28 The client had a choice of 
materials as well; the sculptures were offered, according to 
Paul de Saint-Victor, in terra-cotta, biscuit, bronze, and 
alabaster, and they could even be metal-plated by 
galvanoplasty.2? Unquestionably, the substance used most 
often for the finished work was plaster of Paris, as in- 
dicated in the critical sources and by the extant examples. 
Photosculptures were produced by a method similar to, 
but rather different from that of Willéme’s mechanical 
sculpture. First, only two dozen photographs were found 
to be necessary in defining the entire volumetric figure, in- 
stead of fifty. Second, and more important, the 
penultimate figure or ébauche was not assembled like the 
wooden bust described above, but rather was modeled or 
carved. It is at this point that Willéme’s process comes 
closest to Collas’s reducing and enlarging machine. The 
twenty-four photographic portraits were developed and 
kept as glass-plate negatives instead of being printed out 
as positive prints. Hence if the quarter-plate negative were 
ever felt to be toa diminutive, it could be enlarged by use 
of a solar enlarger. Theoretically, one of the advantages of 
the process was that microscopic subjects could be 
transformed into sculpture in very large proportions. As 
far as can be determined, however, such enlarging of very 
small images was never undertaken. The portrait negative 
plate was projected onto a translucent screen of frosted 
glass, behind which a studio assistant could view the 
enlarged projection. With a fairly elaborate system of dou- 
ble pantographs (Willéme stated he preferred only a single 
one), the assistant or assistants followed the contours of 
the subject’s profile outline with one end of the pan- 


‘ 


tograph, as can clearly be seen in an engraving (Fig. 7) . 


published in Gautier’s pamphlet of 1864,31 as well as in a 
photograph of Willéme’s modeling studio in the collection 


2 De Parville, unp. 

37 Gautier, 6-7. 

28 Ibid., 13-14. 

29 De Saint-Victor, unp. 


of the George Eastman House (Fig. 8). The second arm of 
the pantograph held a carving blade or stylus that could 
easily cut into modeling clay. By tracing the outline of the 
photograph profile on the screen, the carving arm would 
translate the motion’s configuration into the block of clay 
of desired height. Two pantographs, set at right angles to 
one another, with two screens, could easily delineate two 
profiles at the same time. The block of clay was correspon- 
dingly turned on a rotating base as different profiles were 
treated by the assistant, so that after all twenty-four were 
traced out with the pantograph a corresponding twenty- 
four profiles were articulated in full 360° around the clay. 
An ébauche was created that bore a virtually complete 
likeness to the subject. This was the end of the first phase 
of modeling. The second aspect to be treated was the 
depiction of those physiological details which were not 
rendered by the outlines of the head or general figure, 
such as the interior forms of the ears and nostrils, or the 
hollows between arms and body. Again, the photographic 
negatives were projected, and again the complete cycle of 
twenty-four were gone through, with the assistant follow- 
ing those interior details. and those shadowed areas 
representing gradual concavities in the form of the sub- 
ject.22 The ébauche was now complete. For relief 
sculptures, of course, only one half of the profiles would 
have been used. . 

The next step was the most crucial for the critical accep- 
tance of photosculpture as art by the critics of the 1860's. 
At this stage, Willème or the master sculptor carefully 
smoothed the linear junctions between the twenty-four 
carved profiles and united them into a harmonious and 
just likeness. 

Pour lui donner tout le fini désirable, il vaut mieux 

cependant qu'elle soit terminée par un artiste! Mais 

alors, alors seulement, commence le rôle du sculpteur; à 

lui de retoucher les lignes, de corriger les contours, de 

parfaire l'oeuvre. ... En lui évitant les détails matériels, 

l’ébauche, elle permet à sa pensée de se développer à 

laise, à l'inspiration de suivre son cours. L'art doit 

assurément y gagner. 
The finished clay portrait was subsequently treated as any 
modèle in a sculptor’s studio. A mold was made from it, 
and as many plaster of Paris statues cast from the mold as 
desired (Fig. 9). Most commentators said that forty-eight 
hours were needed to complete the work; de Parville 
claimed it was closer to three or four days. Not only was 
time saved but there was a commensurate economic gain. 
For the same work that would take a conventional sculptor 
four months to finish, de Parville added that “on peut 
avoir dés maintenant pour 500 fr. ce qu’un artiste ne don- 
nerait pas pour 3,000 fr.” As usual, Gautier was more ex- 


3 Willème, 2. 

#1 Cf. the engraved illustration in Gautier, 7. 
z Cf. Moigno, 549. 

33 De Parville, unp. 














7 N. Lambert and H. Massieu, Willeme’s modeling studio (from 
Gautier, Photosculpture, Paris, 1864) 


pansive and saw the inexpensiveness of photosculpture as 
reflective of the modern world. ‘Ce n’est pas tout, le 
siècle, bien que dépensier, est èconome. L'art pur lui sem- 
ble cher.’’4 By 1864, one year after de Parville’s article, the 
highest price for a work of photosculpture was 500 F. for a 
life-sized bust, and the largest full-figure statuette cost 
only 280 F. 


Photosculpture was also part of the modern world in- 
sofar as it represented a merging of art and technology. 
The familiar expression “les beaux-arts appliqués à l'in- 
dustrie” was generally current with manufacturers and art- 
ists during the Second Empires In a way, Willème's 
photosculpture, like photography itself, was the exact 
reverse: the application of industry or technology to the 
fine arts, a veritable ‘marriage de l’art et de l'industrie.” 3 
The marriage involved, on the one hand, the mechanical 
tools of photography and the pantograph, and, on the 


3 Gautier, 10. 


3 See K. B, Hiesinger and J. Rishel, “Art and Its Critics: A Crisis of Prin- 
ciple,” in Philadelphia Museum of Art, The Second Empire, 1852-1870: 
Art in France under Napoleon III, Philadelphia, 1978, 30, and passim. 


% De Saint-Victor, unp.; cf. also Hermant, 426-27. 
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8 Willème, studio still life with assistant, ca. 1863-67, albumen 
print. Rochester, GEH 


9 Willeme, self. 
portrait 
photosculpture, ca. 
1863, plaster. 
Rochester, GEH 
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other hand, the art of traditional sculpture. The aim was 
principally to produce accurate likenesses in sculpture that 
would be efficiently achieved and cost little.” In itself, 
however, this aim was not new with Willeme’s 
photosculpture. There was an ample tradition in France of 
the use of mechanical devices to produce accurate portrait 
likenesses that were also “bon marché,” beginning with 
the invention of the physionotrace in 1783 by Gilles-Louis 
Chrétien (1754-1811), a “musicien du roi.’ The 
physionotrace was an instrument with which a portrait 
silhouette could be fashioned, but a silhouette also replete 
with interior details. The sitter was positioned within a 
large wooden framework to one side of which was 
fastened a viewing device connected to a pantograph. The 
artist, keeping his eye fixed on the movable viewer, traced 
the details of the sitter’s side profile with one end of the 
pantograph. The other end followed with either a pen or a 
stylus, producing a drawn likeness on paper or on a coated 
etching plate. Because the image was delineated by the 
shorter arm of the mechanism, it was greatly reduced from 
life-size. By the early nineteenth century, the simple 
physionotrace was modified to a rather complex system of 
metal wires that accomplished the same function.” The 
eighteenth-century physionotrace was essentially an 
“instrument dont on se sert pour dessiner avec exactitude 
le profil d'une figure.’’# The only difference between it 
and Willème’s mechanics was a third spatial dimension. 

Another, and probably more direct, French antecedent 
of Willéme’s process was the sculptural reducing and 
copying machine invented by Achille Collas (1795-1859) 
around 1836.4! During the late 1820's, Collas, who may be 
called an industrial designer for lack of a better term, 
worked on machines to assist the etcher in sketching skies 
and large flat landscape areas. In the early 1830's, he 
developed a machine that would carefully copy the relief 
and the chiaroscuro of medallions onto engraved plates, 
calling it a “gravure numismatique.” His collection of 
etched plates of medallions and coins, Le Trésor de 
numismatique et de glyptique, appeared in four volumes 
from 1831 to 1836. This publication was sponsored in part 
by Paul Delaroche and Henriquel Dupont and was a clear 


37 Willeme’s most succinct statement of his aims with photosculpture is 
found in F. Willème, “La Sculpture photographique,” Le Moniteur de la 


photographie, 1, July 18, 1863, 34-36: ‘J'ai pensé qu'en me servant de 


deux choses connues, de la photographie et du pantographe, je pouvais 
obtenir de la sculpture exactement semblable au modèle (vivant ou in- 
erte), l'obtenir plus promptement, à des frais moins grands, et par des 
ouvriers n'ayant aucune connaissance de l'art de la sculpture ... L’avan- 
tage de mon système est que cette sculpture est créée exactement sem- 
blable au modèle, que tout le monde peut sculpter par ce procédé; qu'elle 
est obtenue plus promptement, à moins de frais, et que le modèle vivant 
ne pose que quelques secondes.” 


3 For more on Chrétien and the physionotrace, see H. Vivarez, Un 
Précurseur de la photographie dans l'art du portrait à bon marché: Le 
Physionotrace, Lille, 1906; for the redating of Chrétien's invention see G. 
Cromer, Nouvelles précisions, nouveaux documents sur le 
Physionotrace, Lille, 1928, 9-10. 


demonstration of his techniques effectiveness. In 1829 he 
began work on the design of what has been labeled the 
Collas process: the mathematically precise reduction or 
enlargement of sculptural objects in full relief with the aid 
of a mechanical device.42 Collas’s device was quite simple 
(Fig. 10): a number of rulers were attached to a simple 
wooden frame, similar to a “pantographe-rapporteur.” 
With a rounded point on one arm of the mechanism, the 
operator followed each contour of the sculpture to be 
copied; the opposite arm held a sharpened point which, 
corresponding to the movement of the first arm, carved 
the same outline into a mass of wet plaster. Turning the 
original model as well as the plaster and continuing to 
trace the shape of the original, the operator reproduced a 
shape that would be accurately duplicated in a size that 
was directly related to the combined lengths of the instru- 
ment’s arms. Collas’s first success was a two-fifths reduc- 
tion of the Venus de Milo which he made and about which 
the critic Jules Janin wrote: ‘l'inventeur est un de ces 
hommes de génie ... ce que l'imprimerie a fait pour le 
poème d'Homère, M. Colas [sic] a su le faire pour la 
Vénus de Milo. Il l’a vulgarisée; il l’a mise à la portée de 
tous.”’# The Collas machine was the primary vehicle for 
the proliferation of serial sculpture and sculptural editions 
of varying sizes beginning in the late 1830's and 1840's. 
Such manufacturers of art bronzes as Barbedienne made 
extensive use of the Collas process, and since, as we are 
told, Willème made models for some unnamed manufac- 
turer of art bronzes during the late 1840’s, it is more than 
likely that he at least knew of the Collas machine. Some 
two decades later, Willème’s photosculpture seems to have 
been nothing more than the application of photography to 
Collas’s engineering. 

A third machine, the “physionotype,” patented by the 
French inventor Pierre-Louis-Frédéric Sauvage (1785- 
1857) in 1836 but probably invented some years earlier,44 
is partially relatable to Willème’s process but not, as has 
been proposed, a direct antecedent.‘ Although detailed 
descriptions of Sauvage’s machine are difficult to locate, a 
schematic illustration of it (Fig. 11) was published on the 
reverse of an entrance ticket to an exhibition of 


3° For a description of a later model of the physionotrace, see Vivarez, 13. 
40 Ibid., 13. 


st A, Jacquemart, “Nécrologie [Achille Collas},” Gazette des beaux-arts, 
ut, 1859, 60. For earlier examples of pantographic sculpture machines in 
Great Britain, by J. Watt, J. Hawkins, and B. Cheverton, see M. Bogart, 
“In Art the Ends Just Don't Always Justify the Means,” Smithsonian, x, 
June, 1979, 105-07. 


42 Jacquemart, 60; cf. also Vapereau, 409. 


aj, Janin, “Exposition des produits de l'industrie,” L'Artiste, 2nd ser., 
im, 1839, 17-23; cited in J. de Caso, “Serial Sculpture in Nineteenth- 
Century France,” in Wasserman {as cited in n. 3), 20, n. 41. 

44 For the dates of Sauvage’s invention, see de Caso, 20, n. 42; a slightly 
earlier date is suggested in Vapereau, 1570. 


45 Cromer, 135. 
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10 E. Morin and E. Rovins, pantographic studio (from Le 
Monde illustré, December 17, 1864) 
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11 Attrib. to F. Sauvage, physionotype, ca. 1836-39, engraving 
on reverse of exhibition ticket, Rochester, GEH 


physionotype busts and relief portraits at the Musée des 
Contemporains in Paris, most probably held in the late 
1830’s.4 The device consisted of an oval metal frame ap- 
proximately forty centimeters high. Within it were a large 
number of thin metal rods, not unlike knitting needles but 
without sharpened points. The rods were of equal length, 
held slightly apart and parallel by two screens through 
which they were passed. One end of the bed of rods was 


4 An example of his ticket is in the collection of the George Eastman 
House; a slightly different device is described in ibid., 135. 


47 L. Delteil, La Peintre-graveur illustré, xx1 (Honoré Daumier, u), Paris, 
1925, Cat. No. 556. 
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exposed and the other was covered with a supple skin. The 
sitter’s face was slowly brought into contact with the ex- 
posed rods and depressed into the frame up to the level of 
the ears. The displaced rods would, of course, conform to 
the configuration of the sitter’s face as would the now- 
stretched skin opposite. A wax moulage was made from 
the formed skin and this, in turn, was used to cast a plaster 
relief of the sitter. For a full bust, another impression was 
made of the rear of the subject’s head, the two moulages 
were combined and a cast, either hollow or solid, was 
made. The products of Sauvage’s work can be seen in the 
background of Daumier’s lithograph, Grande Exposition 
de l'Industrie et des blagues contemporaines, of 1839, in 
which are exhibited four Messerschmidt-like beaked 
heads on a shelf under which is the work 
”Physionochipe” [sic].4 The slang suffix, “-chipe” most 
probably refers to thievery or, rather, the act of nabbing; a 
synonym of the period was “enlever.” Sauvage also 
worked on a “réducteur, ou nouveau pantographe” be- 
tween 1824 and 1836, which allowed him to reduce or 
enlarge any given model mathematically.# This instru- 
ment bears a closer resemblance to Collas’s and Willéme’s 
machinery than does the physionotype, and as such might 
be yet another French predecessor to photosculpture. In 
both of his inventions, however, Sauvage’s ultimate aim 
was the same as those of his fellow sculptors: the con- 
venient, veristic, and inexpensive manufacture of portrait 
sculpture. 


Sauvage’s physionotype machine was a device for the 
mechanical duplication of a human portrait in three 
dimensions without the aid of a pantographic translation. 
A rather strange variation on Willéme’s photosculpture 
was likewise an attempt to obviate the need for the pan- 
tograph. The invention was patented in 1865 by the 
London-based French photographer Antoine Francois 
Jean Claudet (1797-1867), and was given the name 
‘’plastimonographe” precisely to differentiate it from 
Willeme’s “pantographe.’’4? Claudet, one of London's 
most successful portrait photographers and a member of 
both the Royal Photographic Society and the Société 
Frangaise de Photographie, was introduced to Willéme’s 
studio in November of 1863. By the spring of the next 
year, he had entered into an arrangement with the Société 
Générale de Photosculpture in Paris to promote the idea of 
photosculpture in England. Willème’s company had cer- 
tain doubts about the viability of such an attempt, but 
Claudet’s being French helped greatly. Charles de Mar- 
nyhac, Willéme’s partner, wrote to Claudet on February 
17, 1864, saying: “Malgré le peu de goût qu'ont les 


4° Vapereau, 1570. 


* A. Claudet, Description de la photoplastigraphie, nouveau procédé de 
photosculpture,” Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie, x1, 
April, 1865, 103; this is the basic source on Claudet’s involvement in 
photosculpture. 
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Anglais pour les arts, je crois cependant que la 
Photosculpture est appelée [sic] à un grand succès chez 
eux, admirateurs ou plutôt accapareurs de toute industrie 
nouvelle ... vous êtes Français et que je compte plus sur un 
compatriote que sur un Etranger pour faire connaître, 
propager et répandre une invention française."s In the 
same letter, de Marnyhac also told Claudet that he was 
sending to London an example of photosculpture as well 
as a copy of Gautier’s article as it appeared in Le Moniteur 
universel. Through the spring of that year, the business 
relationship grew. Claudet sent to de Marnyhac the 
negatives he took of his subjects; the Paris establishment 
would then return the manufactured, three-dimensional 
sculpture." These statues, for the most part busts, were 
subsequently exhibited in September of 1864 and included 
the likenesses of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir 
David Brewster, and others.5? During the course of 1864, 
Claudet founded a parallel photosculpture society in Lon- 
don for the purpose of acquiring the rights to the British 
patent for Willeme’s process. 

In late 1864 or early 1865, Claudet experimented with 
certain modifications of Willème’s photosculpture. The 
modifications were significant enough, he thought, to 
warrant his taking out his own patent, but not before of- 
fering the rights of ownership to his own society, which 
refused them for unclear reasons. Claudet took out both a 
British and a French patent in early 1865, at about the 
same time that he broke with the British society. In an ad- 
dress to the Société Française de Photographie, he ex- 
plained his conviction that the changes he engineered 
made his plastimonograph simpler, more exact, and less 
expensive than Willéme’s pantograph.5 Instead of pro- 
jecting the individual images onto a screen from which 
they were transferred to the clay by the pantograph, 
Claudet projected them directly onto the clay. To focus the 
two-dimensional image on the volumetric mass of un- 
formed clay, he placed a thin, U-shaped sheet of metal ver- 
tically around the central axis of the clay. After the image 
was focused on the perpendicular plane of the metal, the 
clay was carved following the projected outline. The metal 
sheet was then removed, the clay rotated, the metal sheet 
relocated, and another image projected and carved until all 
twenty-four were completed. Finishing and casting 
procedures were identical to Willème’s. Obviously, this 
method was quite awkward and failed to deal with those 
“interior” details that were crucial to the portraits 
likeness. Two variations were, therefore, proposed by 
Claudet. First, and strikingly least feasible, the image was 


s Autograph letter signed (a.ls.) Charles de Marnyhac to Antoine 
Claudet, February 17, 1864, in collection of George Eastman House, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


5t Claudet, “Description,” 99, also cf. a.Ls., Charles de Marnyhac to An- 
toine Claudet, February 29, 1864, and April 17, 1864, in collection of 
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12 Claudet, plastimonograph machine, ca. 1864, pen and ink, 
watercolor. Rochester, GEH 


to be focused on a thin plane of vapor or smoke formed 
just in front of the clay; the sculptor would then follow 
the outline of the image and cut into the clay through the 
smoke screen. Claudet admitted that there were some 
problems in maintaining the stability of the vaporous 
screen. The second variation is illustrated in a drawing 
(Fig. 12) in the Claudet Collection at the George Eastman 
House. A wooden frame supporting a horizontal bar was 
placed immediately in front of the clay. The bar could be 
moved laterally and vertically; in the center of the bar was 
positioned a reflective metal disc with a central dot or cir- 
cle painted on it. The dot corresponded to the carving tool 
attached to the side of the disc facing the clay. In a 
darkened room, the projected image of the subject's head 
was focused onto the plane in which the disc was located; 
the sculptor used the disc as a minuscule screen on which 


George Eastman House, Rochester, N.Y. 


s2 A. Claudet, “Photo-Sculpture,” The British Journal of Photography, 
x1, September 23, 1864, 366. 


s3 Claudet, Description,” 100. 


to follow the outline of the image and, thus, to carve the 
clay. Claudet’s ideas are interesting if for no other reason 
than to demonstrate the vital popularity of photographic 
sculpture in the 1860’s; there even seems to have been a 
photosculpture studio in New York in 1867, operated by 
Huston and Kurtz.°4 Photosculpture in England, at least 
Claudet’s verson of it, did not last beyond 1866; after this 
date there is no mention of it in the photographic press.55 


A large number of machines to assist artists were 
designed in France during the reigns of Louis Philippe and 
Louis Napoleon; Willéme’s was merely another attempt to 
ally modern technology with the fine arts. The Comte de 
Laborde summarized this course of events and suggested 
that they had resulted in the democratization of art. ‘“L’in- 
tervention des machines a été, dans cette propagande de 
l'art, une époque et l'équivalent d'un révolution; les 
moyens reproducteurs sont l'auxiliaire démocratique par 
excellence. ... et, si l’on me disait qu’... après la machine 
qui sculpte et la machine qui coud, on a trouvé une 
mécanique qui peint, je n'en serais pas surpris et j'y ap- 
plaudirais.5é De Laborde’s positivistic optimism was not 
shared by every critic. Concerning the sculptural 
machines of Collas and Sauvage, Francis Wey found grave 
limitations. 


Il est des procédés, tels que le physionotype, ou l’inven- 
tion de M. Collas, au moyen desquels on obtient le 
moulage exact d’une tête. Ces procédés, je les suppose 
plus parfaits encore, et mis en usage pour façonner le 
buste de quelqu'un: ce résultat sera d'une précision 
mathématique ... Le produit de cette pratique sera-t-il 
l'idéal de la ressemblance? Non. Cet objet sera repous- 
sant, l'aspect du modèle ne l'est pas. On contemplera 
une chose barbare, une parodie grimacière de la vie, sans 
physionomie, sans animation; et l'imagination offensée 
ne reconnaitra point là le personnage tel qu’elle se plaît 
a se le représenter. La ressemblance est donc autre 
chose. La ressemblance est, non la reproduction 
méchanique, mais une interprétation. ...57 


Nearly every critic who reviewed the products of 
photosculpture expressed the fear that the new process 
would injure the art of sculpture. This apprehension was 


54 B, Newhall, ‘“Photosculpture,”’ Image, vu, May 1958, 105. 


55 There were subsequent developments in photosculpture elsewhere and 
afterwards; cf., eg, anon., “Talk in the Studio,” The Photographic 
News, x, July 13, 1866, 335, where the invention of a new method by the 
photographer of Pompeii, G. Luzzatte, is signaled. Cf. also Lécuyer, 282- 
84; and W. Baier, Quellendarstellungen zur Geschichte der Fotografie, 
Halle (Saale), 1964, 218-19, for later modifications and developments in 
photosculpture. 


56 Cited in de Caso’s article in Wasserman (as cited in n. 43), 20, n. 40. 
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customarily countered by explaining that the mechanical 
side of photosculpture only eased the sculptor’s routine 
work with the materials and the ébauche; the genius and 
talent of the artist were transferred to the work at the 
point of the final handwork and finishing. The advantage 
of the mechanical process was that it allowed the sculptor 
an amount of freedom to conceptualize and cultivate 
inspiration. Paul de Saint-Victor put it simply: “La 
photosculpture donne le corps, la Sculpture y met l'âme, et 
de leur collaboration résulte souvent une oeuvre par- 
faite.’’59 Photosculpture was simply a tool for the sculptor 
to use in the same fashion that photography, according to 
Baudelaire, was a handmaiden to the art of painting, and 
was not an art in itself. Gautier followed this notion and 
applied it to both photography and photosculpture: “L'art 
ne doit voir dans la photosculpture et la photographie que 
de dociles esclaves qui prennent des notes pour son compte, 
lui préparent le travail, font les besognes ennuyeuses, 
et lui désencombrent de tout obstacle matériel le domaine 
de l'idéal.”’# Again, for Gautier, it was the artist who gave 
to the mechanical product the “vie de l'âme” and the inter- 
pretation that were essential for art. He concluded his 
commentary with the inverted compliment: “Si ce n'est 
pas un chef-d'oeuvre, c'est au moins une merveille!” 
With the exception of the physionotype, earlier 
sculpture machines were developed to satisfy and possibly 
created a demand for small-scale reproductions of art that 
would fit comfortably into a domestic salon.‘ There was 
equally a tremendous vogue for portrait busts during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, as signalled by the Salon livrets 
and Grandville’s satiric cartoon of 1836, Museum 
Dantanorama. In the 1830's, the portrait bust became a 
common source of revenue for many sculptors, and it is 
within this context that Sauvage’s physionotype should be 
seen.‘ Undoubtedly, Willème was merely adhering to a 
well-established popular idiom when he created his 
Photosculpture de France. Nearly all of his photo- 
sculptures are portrait likenesses. Besides the forty- 
centimeter-high, full-figure self-portrait, there is a forty- 
five-centimeter-high plaster cast of an unidentified 
standing male figure in the collection of the George 
Eastman House. The Paris collection of M. Gérard Lévy 
contains five plaster or biscuit busts of unidentified sub- 
jects (Fig. 13), a copper-plated relief bust of the Duc de 


s F, Wey, “Théorie du portrait: 1,” La Lumière, 1, April 27, 1851, 46. 
ss De Parville, unp.; cf. above, n. 33. 

5° De Saint-Victor, unp. 

66 Gautier, 9-10. 

si Cf. L. Benoist, La Sculpture romantique, Paris, nd., 32. 


62 Cf, ibid., 128; Grandville’s lithographic cartoon appeared in Le 
Charivari, February 28, 1836, and was directed against the museum of 
sculptural busts founded by J.-P. Dantan. 
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13 Willeme, photosculpture bust, ca. 1864-67, biscuit. Paris, 
Collection Gérard-Lévy 





15 Willème, photosculpture figure, ca. 1864-67, plaster. 
Rochester, Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum 








14 Willème, 
phatosculpture 
figure, ca. 1864-67, 
biscuit. Paris, 
Collection Gérard- 
Levy 


Morny, and a full-length biscuit figure of a standing 
young boy (Fig. 14). There is another plaster in the collec- 
tion of the Margaret Woodbury Strong Museum, 
Rochester, New York, depicting a standing female figure 
wearing an elaborate crinoline gown and holding a fan 
(Fig. 15). The critics of the 1860’s frequently listed the 
most notable personalities who had their photosculptures 
made: the Duc de Morny, Ferdinand de Lesseps, the actors 
Geffroy, Leroux, Bressant, and Guichard; and there was a 
group portrait of the Queen of Spain, Isabella H, and her 
family. A double mounted photograph in the George 
Eastman House records a moment in the sitting session for 
this last group (Fig. 16). Willème was invited to Madrid to 
photograph the royal family; the photographs show a 
somewhat makeshift studio in which the King stands atop 
the double dais while the Queen waits her turn in the 
background. The two images of the King represent profile 
numbers 11 and 12.6 Photosculpture, in short, was direct- 
ly linked to modern life since its subjects, like those of 
photography, were necessarily a part of contemporary 
society and, by consequence, ultimately realistic. Paul de 
Saint-Victor explained that “grandiose sculpture” was not 


63 Cf. Cromer, 143; Cromer here is the primary source for Willeme’s trip 
to Spain: “Willéme exécuta tous ses clichés à la Cour d'Espagne, et fut, 
en cette occurence, l'hôte de la famille royale; il opéra en plein air, à l'aide 
de poses successives.” 


within the purview of the new process; it could not treat 
gods, goddesses, or heroes, nor could it properly depict the 
nude which, for him, was the basis of all great art.61 “Les 
portraits en bustes ou en statuettes, quelques goups 
gracieux simplement composés resteront sa spécialité.” 
The social restrictions behind the belief that photo- 
sculpture could not portray nudes are far more in- 
teresting than any supposed technical ones, and have as 
much to do with the model’s physical presence before the 
cameras as with any given model’s lack of perfect, ideal 
beauty and form. The imperfections of the living human 
model, however, did not prevent at least one attempt to 
achieve a photosculpture of a young woman posed as a 
non-portrait figure and garbed in a wet, semi-transparent 
Grecian-styled gown (Figs. 17 a, b, c).65 

It has been held that the second half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a spectacle of stylistic disunity and ex- 
treme eclecticism in French sculpture. Although this 
view is correct if later work is compared to the sculpture of 
the earlier half of the century, it is correct only in terms of 
style. What it fails to account for is the noticeable growth 
of interest in subjects of modern and everyday life within 
the various stylistic approaches that characterize sculpture 
at least during the Second Empire. Photosculpture was 
“avant tout un art intime et un art mondain.’’67 
Photosculpture’s primary values were its ability to record 
a living likeness faithfully, to capture the look of detailed 
fashions, and to render the appearance of silks, velvets, 
and laces (as can be seen in the Strong Museum figure).6s 
The portraits Willème made of the actors from the 
Comédie-Française were not neutral likenesses, but topical 
depictions of the actors in certain very recognizable roles. 
Similarly, Willème produced a number of portraits of con- 
temporary dancers (present whereabouts unknown), 
which one may imagine would have been comparable to 
those figural statuettes of dancers by Auguste Barre (1811- 
1896) and Jean-Pierre Dantan (1800-1869). “Citons encore 
des groupes de ballets immobilisés, sur la pointe du pied, 
dans les attitudes les plus fugitives et les plus gracieuses de 
la danse.” It would be doubtful, given the surface ap- 
pearance of the portrait plasters, that these photo- 
sculptural ballet figures by Willème approached the 
qualities of material expressiveness and spatial tension in- 


64 De Saint-victor, unp. 


#5 Newhall (as cited in n. 54), 101-03. No statue of this figure seems to be 
extant, but a number of the negative plates for it are now in the George 
Eastman House Collection; because of the provenance of these negatives 
and because of incidental details such as the numbers on the circular plat- 
form and the chair in the background, there seems to be ample evidence 
that these images are the product of the New York photosculpture es- 
tablishment and not from Willéme’s studio. 


éé Benoist (as cited in n. 61), 237. 
67 De Saint-Victor, unp. 


s Hermant, 427, cited X. Aubryet’s “seul terme convenable pour 
qualifier une oeuvre si parfaite: on dirait une robe petrifiée.’’ 
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16 Willème, Don Francisco de Asis de Borbôn, two sequential 
photographs ca. 1864-66, albumen prints. Rochester, GEH 


herent in Degas’s treatment of the same subject some fif- 
teen years later. Though one would stop short of labeling 
Willéme as the sculptor of modern life, the subjects he 
treated, such as figures in everyday costumes and ballet 
dancers arrested in movement, were the same subjects that 
were found attractive by many artists of his and subse- 
quent generations. His unheroic figures from the contem- 
porary worlds of society and entertainment were given 
him, of course, in part by the exigencies of the 
photographic medium. However, while he could have 
idealized or allegorized his figures by the simple 
manipulation of costume, accessories, or pose, he strove 
instead to emphasize and capitalize on the realism of the 
new medium. 

In view of the amount of press coverage of Willéme’s 
photosculpture between 1861 and 1866 and the display of 
his statues in the vitrines of such prestigious 
photographers as the Bisson Fréres,”° in the monumental 
edifice for the Société Générale de Photosculpture on the 
Boulevard de l'Etoile, and in the pavillion for 
photosculpture at the Exposition Universelle of 1867,71 it 
is difficult to conceive that Rodin would not have been 
aware of photosculpture. That he was a friend of Charles 
Aubry, a photographer, and Théophile Gautier, a critic of 
Willeme, further underlines this probability. Technically, 
photosculpture was the construction of a sculptural figure 
by the sum of all its profiles. Early in his career, Rodin 
systematically observed the model throughout all of its 


6? De Saint-Victor, unp. For descriptions and illustrations of Barre’s and 
Dantan’s works along this line, see P.-A. Lemoisne, ‘’La Collection de M. 
Alexis Rouart,” Les Arts, March 1908, 24-26; also cf. C. Millard, The 
Sculpture of Edgar Degas, Princeton, 1976, 74, fig. 75; and P. Fusco and 
H. W. Janson, The Romantics to Rodin: French Nineteenth-Century 
Sculpture from North American Collections, Los Angeles and New York, 
1980, Cat. No. 4, 112-13. It is interesting that Gautier, 4, cited the names 
of Barre, Duret, and Millet in his immediate reaction to Willème’s 
photosculpture. 


70 Gautier, 3. 


71 There is an engraving by Bertrand in the George Eastman House show- 
ing the pavillion situated on the Exposition grounds. 
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17a, b, c Attrib. to Huston and Kurtz, model in wet drapery, ca. 1867, three photographs from various positions, ca. 1864-67, modern 


prints from glass plate negatives. Rochester, GEH 


profiles, sketched them, and united them in his finished 
works. That he did so in such a personally significant 
work as the Man with the Broken Nose, ca. 1862-64, is 
notable in the correspondence of dates between it and the 
height of the publicity around Willème’s photosculpture. 
Following Rodin, Antoine Bourdelle discussed his notion 
of “profils rassemblés,” but added that simply assembling 
them would amount to engineering and that the artist was 
compelled to regard the “vie intérieure” of the subject and 
make note of what he called the law of intimacy.” 
Willéme, of course, was not a direct source for Bourdelle, 
but it is quite possible that he and his idea of 
photosculpture provided the germ of an idea for a far 
greater and more influential French sculptor, Auguste 
Rodin, as well as the precedent for the aesthetics of 
assembled profiles in nineteenth-century sculpture. 
[Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027] 


721, Jianou and M. Duffet, Bourdelle, 2nd ed., Paris, 1975, 32; also cf. E.- 
F. Julia, Antoine Bourdelle: Maître d'oeuvre, Paris, 1930, 156. 
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Notes and Documentation 


The Prayer on the Shore 


Barbara Brauer 


The Prayer on the Shore (Fig. 1), among the illuminations of the 
Turin-Milan Hours traditionally associated with Hubert and Jan 
Van Eyck, has long served as a focal point for attempts to date 
and localize this complex manuscript.1 Systematic analysis and 
reevaluation of the composition indicate a new meaning for the 
picture, in agreement with the preexisting text. This interpreta- 
tion suggests that this miniature and very probably those closest 
in style were planned and executed at the behest of Jacqueline of 
Bavaria around 1417 or shortly thereafter. 

The Prayer on the Shore is dominated by a man ina velvet and 
fur mantle and a broad-rimmed fur hat, seated on a white horse. 
His hands are clasped as in prayer and he gazes upwards to God 
the Father and a celestial host within a glory. Among the retinue 
gathered on the beach behind this figure is a mounted knight in 
armor who carries a standard with the arms of Holland-Hainaut- 
Bavaria; in front of him kneels an elderly man in peasant's garb, 
and a group of smiling women clusters at a slight distance. This 
page has been the object of intense scrutiny and controversy 
since 1902 when Paul Durrieu first identified the man on the 
white horse as William IV of Hainaut.? Obviously, the composi- 
tion offers several avenues for exploration. 

The initial identification of William was made on the basis of 
the heraldic arms in the painting. The illumination as a whole has 
frequently been associated with a trip William made from 
England to Holland late in 1416, a few months before his death. 
As an ex-voto the picture would thus be part of a campaign of il- 
lumination undertaken between those two events.3 A different 
interpretation suggested that The Prayer on the Shore 
represented the entry of John of Bavaria in 1419 into the territory 
of his niece Jacqueline, William’s daughter and heir, and her 
welcome of him.4 This would be a highly unlikely circumstance 
since John went to Holland with the express intention of con- 
tending for and usurping Jacqueline’s inheritance. A third 
possibility, accepting the presence in the miniature of William 


Part of the material discussed here was originally presented in my doc- 
toral dissertation, ‘’Pre-Eyckian Painting in the Mosan Area, 1380- 
1430,” University of Minnesota, June, 1979. I wish particularly to thank 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., for a Chester Dale 
Fellowship which facilitated my research. 


1P. Durrieu, Heures de Turin, Paris, 1902; G. Hulin de Loo, Heures de 
Milan, Paris-Brussels, 1911. J. Marrow, review of A. Châtelet, Heures de 
Turin, Quarante-cing feuillets à peintures provenant des Très Belles 
Heures de Jean de France, Duc de Berry, in Art Bulletin, L, 1968, 203-09, 
provides a concise synopsis of earlier views on the subject and an essential 
restatement of the Turin-Milan problems. M. Meiss, Painting in the 
Time of Jean de Berry. The Late Fourteenth Century and the Patronage 
of the Duke, 2 vols., London, 1967, 1, 108ff., reconstructs the 
manuscript’s chronology and summarizes its tortuous history. Meiss 
deals in detail, however, only with the pre-Eyckian portions. 


2 Durrieu, 25. 
3 The most eloquent champion for an early date was E. Panofsky, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 1, 232-243. 


Among those ranged against this opinion are L. Brand Philip, The Ghent 
Altarpiece and the Art of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 1971, 223-24; L. 
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1 The Prayer on the Shore, Heures de Turin, destroyed by fire, 
1904 (from Gazette des beaux-arts, xx1x, 1903) (photo: author) 


IV, was first suggested by Max Dvorak:5 that Jacqueline of 
Bavaria was herself responsible for the commission and the unique 
iconography of The Prayer on the Shore. This last opinion is 
subscribed to here, although for reasons other than those 
suggested by Dvorak. 

Historically and iconographically, there is considerable 
evidence that Jacqueline was the sponsor of the illumination of 
The Prayer. Dvotak’s early suggestion of such a possibility has 


Baldass, Jan van Eyck, London, 1952, 91-92; M. Dvotak, Das Rätsel der 
Kunst der Brüder van Eyck, Munich, 1925, 251-53. See also C. Sterling, 
“Jan van Eyck avant 1432,” Revue de l’art, xxxii, 1976, 7-82, esp. 18-20; 
L. M. J, Delaissé, “The Miniatures Added in the Low Countries to the 
Turin-Milan Hours and Their Political Significance,” Kunsthistorische 
Forschungen Otto Pächt, Salzburg, 1973, 135-149; F. Lyna, “Les Van 
Eyck et les Heures de Turin et de Milan-Turin,” Bulletin. Musées 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts, iv, 1955, 7-20. 


# A. Châtelet, “Roger van der Weyden et Jan van Eyck,” Jaarboek van 
het Koninklijke Museum voor Schone Kunsten te Antwerpen, xxm, 
1966, 7-38. Cf. Biographie nationale de Belgique, x, s.v. “Jacqueline de 
Bavière,” “Jean de Bavière”; F. De Potter, Geschiedenis van Jacoba van 
Beieren (1401-1436). Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Mémoires, Brussels, 1881. 


SM. Dvořák, “Die Anfänge der holländischen Malerei,” Jahrbuch der 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxxix, 1918, 51-79, and Dvořák (as 
cited in n. 3), 251-53, Dvořák believed The Prayer to have been done af- 
ter 1430. J. Duverger, ‘’Huibrecht en Jan van Eyck,” Oud-Holland, 1, 
1933, 64-70, agreed generally with Dvořák but dated the page 1418- 
1420. 
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2 A Fishing Party at the Court of William IV (detail). Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins (photo: Musées 
Nationaux, Paris) 


been ignored or discounted, mainly because the text accompany- 
ing The Prayer employed the masculine gender: “Et tu, Deus 
meus creator, redemptor et protector meus, preces sanctorum 
tuorum et meas dignanter exaudias, et me, servum tuum, ac 
cunctum populum mihi commissum, regas et dirigas, ut sic tran- 
seamus per bona transitoria quod perveniamus feliciter ad 
eterna. Amen.” It is essential to remember that the Turin-Milan 
Hours originally constituted part of the Trés Belles Heures de 
Notre-Dame which were almost certainly executed for Jean de 
Berry. Although the illumination of the Turin-Milan portion was 
incomplete when it left the Duke de Berry's possession, the text 
and borders were not. Thus the manuscript presented the 
problem of reconciling the existing text with the requirements of 
the new patron. This distinction between text and illumination 
has unfortunately not always been recognized.® Furthermore, 
while there was recognition of the masculine gender in the text, 
there was not an accurate understanding of what is, in effect, a 
simple and straightforward prayer. The significant passage may 
be translated: “And thou, Lord, ... hear cur prayer so that we 
may pass through transitory good things in such a way as to 
arrive happily at eternal ones.” When one understands that what 
is referred to is not a mundane Channel crossing, but rather 
man’s passage from earthly to eternal existence, the juxtaposition 
of prayer and picture becomes logical. 

In the miniature, the late lamented Duke, who died May 31, 
1417, presents himself to a welcoming deity while his daughter 
and her ladies, from a removed plane, smilingly approve his 


6 The actual prayer ay well be a variant of the Itinerary, for which Jean 
de Berry had a personal predilection; see n. 18. The only textual addition 
to the Turin-Milan fragment was a second Calendar for the Use of 
Hainaut or Liége, in meticulous imitation of the original script. Cf. 
Delaissé (as cited in n. 3), 139. Among those who have not distinguished 
between the execution of the text and that of the illumination are Philip, 
Dvořák, and O. Kurz, “A Fishing Party at the Court of William VI, 
Count of Holland, Zeeland and Hainault,” Oud-Hoïland, Lxx1, 1956, 117- 
31. 


ens 4 
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3 Recueil d'Arras, Jean de Touraine. Arras, Bibliothèque 
municipale (photo: A. Giraudon) 





4 William IV and Jean de Touraine, reversed detail of Fig. 1 


reception. Thus perceived, The Prayer on the Shore takes on the 
character of a memorial on the part of Jacqueline to her well- 
loved father, probably only recently deceased. The masculine 
gender of the prayer, originally prepared for Jean de Berry, and 
the presence of the women in the miniature make perfect sense in 
such a context. This interpretation permits one to dismiss the 
concept of a travel-related prayer of thanksgiving, which 
Durrieu had originally suggested merely as one possible ex- 
planation for the unique iconography.” Because “The Prayer on 
the Shore of William IV” was in many ways such an apt descrip- 
tion of the representation, the burden of disproof that has 
rested with later scholars has never been relieved. 

In fact, a number of considerations cast doubt on the 
traditional interpretation. On the occasion of that oft-cited trip 
from England to Holland, William was recorded as praying on 
bended knee to the Virgin of Vrouwenpolder for his safe return.s 
Clearly, the object of his prayers in the Turin miniature is God 
the Father and not the Virgin. Nor is there evidence or justifica- 
tion for the presence on that occasion of the group of women, 
usually considered to be Jacqueline and her attendants. The 
study by Otto Kurz, which demonstrated conclusively the iden- 
tity of William of Hainaut by comparison with a drawing in the 
Louvre (Fig. 2) where he wears the same distinctive houppelande 
and fur-trimmed hat, has only served, regrettably, to perpetuate 
Durrieu's conjecture. Although Kurz’s analysis of The Fishing 
Party confirmed the identification of William, Kurz himself was 
explicit in doubting Durrieu's interpretation of the meaning of 
the Turin miniature.? 

Additional evidence for interpretation of the Turin page as a 
memorial exists. Besides proving the identity of William of 
Hainaut in The Fishing Party and the man on the white horse in 
The Prayer on the Shore, Kurz also recognized John of Touraine 
in the drawing in the Louvre — the male figure in profile, fourth 
from the left in the group of men. The latter identification was 
accomplished by comparison with John’s portrait in the Recueil 
d'Arras (Fig. 3). There is a clear resemblance between these two 
likenesses and the figure directly to William’s left in The Prayer 
(Fig. 4). John, Dauphin of France and Jacqueline’s first husband, 
was murdered by members of the Armagnac faction early in 
April, 1417. In light of John’s death, scarcely a month prior to 
that of William, it would have been a graceful gesture on Jac- 
queline’s part — to say the least — for her late husband to have 
been remembered also in this composition. 

The figure of the Duke belongs to the tradition of equestrian 


7 Durrieu (as cited in n. 1), 25ff. 


SJ. Huizinga, “De Schilderkunst in de Eeuw van Bourgondië,” 
Verzamelde Werken, Haarlem, 1948, 11, 488. 


? Kurz, 122-24. 


10 Cf. H. W. Janson, “The Equestrian Monument from Cangrande della 
Scala to Peter the Great,” Aspects of the Renaissance: A Symposium, ed. 
A. Lewis, Austin, Texas, 1967, 73-85, repr. in H. W. Janson, Sixteen 
Studies, New York, 1973, 157-189. See esp. 162-66. 


uJ. Guiffrey, Inventaires de Jean duc de Berry (1401-1416), 2 vols., 
Paris, 1894-96, 1, 72, No. 199. Cf. Meiss (as cited in n. 1), 1, 53-58, 304- 
05. Meiss suggests these medals were also used as models by Pisanello. R. 
Weiss, “The Medieval Medallions of Constantine and Heraclius,” 
Numismatic Chronicle, 11, 1963, 129-144, discusses the variant copies. 
Panofsky (as cited in n. 3), 1, 64; u, figs. 84, 85, connected the Constan- 
tine medal with the black-bearded king in The Meeting of the Three 
Magi in the Trés Riches Heures. See also Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 
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5,6 Medal of the Emperor Constantine, obverse, and Medal of 
Emperor Heraclius, reverse. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Cabinet des Médailles (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


commemorative monuments which originates in classical an- 
tiquity.!° The actual representation appears based on the famous 
and influential medal of Constantine (Fig. 5) purchased by the 
Duke de Berry in 1402 and described in the inventory of 1413.11 
Jean de Berry had a number of copies in silver and in gold made 
of this medal — the reverse of which depicts an allegory of salva- 
tion, and of the medal of Heraclius (Fig. 6), which occurs as the 
next entry in the inventory, The attitude of Heraclius, looking 
upwards to a celestial glory, precisely parallels that of the Duke 
in The Prayer, and their mounts are almost identical. These 
medals were known to the Limbourgs who employed them as 
models on several occasions, and copies may well have been in 
the possession of the House of Hainaut. William’s wife was a 
niece of Jean de Berry and the families were linked by numerous 
ties. Most important, John of Touraine was the heir of the Duke 
de Berry.'? In the period between the death of the Duke in June, 
1416, and that of John in April of the following year, Jacqueline 
was Duchess of Berry and had at her disposal during that time 
Jean de Berry's possessions as well as his title. This line of in- 
heritance furnishes a logical explanation for the migration of the 
manuscript from France to the Lowlands. 

In order for The Prayer on the Shore to serve a useful purpose 
for attribution and dating, it must be analyzed in relation to a 
coherent program and chronology for the Turin-Milan Hours as 
a whole. It will be recalled that the Turin-Milan Hours was 
originally part of the Trés Belles Heures which was in the library 
of Jean de Berry in 1412, around which time at least part of it 
passed into the possession of his secretary Robinet d'Estampes. 4 


The International Style. The Arts in Europe Around 1400, 1962, Cat. Nos. 
154-55; R. Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 1956, 59; E. Pan- 
ofsky, “Conrad Celtes and Kunz von der Rosen: Two Problems in Por- 
trait Identification,” Art Bulletin, xxiv, 1942, 39-54; and J. von 
Schlosser, “Die ältesten Medaillen und die Antike,” Jahrbuch der 
Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhôchsten Kaiserhauses, xvin, 
1897, 64-108. 


12 CF. Constantine medal, obverse, and The Meeting of the Three Magi, 
Trés Riches Heures, fol. 51; Heraclius medal, reverse, and The Chariot of 
the Sun, Très Riches Heures, Calendar pages, Hours of the Cross, Belles 
Heures, fol. 156. 


13 Guiffrey (as cited in n. 11), 1, 186-196, see esp. 193; De Potter (as cited 
in n. 4), 19-20. 


M Guiffrey, 1, 267, No. 997: ‘lesquelles Heures a prinses mondit 
Seigneur dudit Robinet d’Estampes en lieu d'unes autres Heures qui lui a 
donnees. ...”"; P. Durrieu, Les Très Belles Heures, Paris, 1922. 
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The manuscript was divided about this date, but whether the 
partition took place before or after it entered Robinet’s hands has 
been a matter for conjecture. L. M. J. Delaissé believed the Duke 
had divided the manuscript before giving it to Robinet in ex- 
change for another unidentified Book of Hours. The general 
previous assumption, and that adhered to by Millard Meiss in his 
study of French painting in the time of Jean de Berry, was that 
Robinet was responsible for the division. It seems apparent that 
the unfinished portion of the Trés Belles Heures was indeed 
retained by Jean de Berry at the time of the manuscript's division 
ca. 1412-13, and that it came into Jacqueline’s possession when 
the Duke died. Jacqueline set matters in motion for completion 
of the manuscript around this date and seized the opportunity to 
include a timely memorial to her father and husband, who had 
died within less than two months of each other in April and May 
of 1417. 

The inclusion of John as well as William helps significantly in 
confirming an early date for The Prayer. If, as has often been 
shown, early Netherlandish painters endowed even the most 
prosaic details of setting with hidden symbolism, how much 
more significance must then be attached to the personages incor- 
porated in these paintings. This consideration indicates a likely 
date of 1417-18 for this page. While the evidence does permit a 
date perhaps as much as a decade later, the farther one departs 
from 1417 the less likely the date. Virtually from the moment of 
Jacqueline’s accession until her own death in 1436, she was in- 
volved in an ever-increasing struggle for control of her 
territories. Patronage in the person of Jacqueline, under the cir- 
cumstances described, is additionally suggested by the illumina- 
tion of The Mass for thé Dead in which the arms of Holland and 
Hainaut are also displayed.17 


15 L, M. J. Delaissé, “Remaniements dans quelques manuscrits de Jean de 
Berry,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxu, 1963, 123-146; Meiss (as cited in n. 
1), 1, 109-10. 

té For example, E. Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini’ Portrait,” 
Burlington Magazine, LXIV, 1934, 117-127; M. Meiss, “Light as Form and 
Symbol in Some Fifteenth Century Paintings,” Art Bulletin, xxvn, 1945, 
175-181; W. 5. Heckscher, “The Annunciation of the Merode Altarpiece, 
An Iconographic Study,” Miscellanea Jozef Duverger, 2 vols., Ghent, 
1968, 1, 37-65. 


17 Described in detail by Hulin de Loo (as cited in n. 1), Heures, 65. Cf. 
Delaissé (as cited in n. 3), 139. 


The function of a prayerbook qua prayerbook must not be 
forgotten. Although miniatures illustrating prayers concerning a 
safe journey and including a donor portrait exist in the Petites 
Heures and the Belles Heures — as well as another originally in- 
corporated in the Trés Belles Heures — all created for no less a 
patron than Jean de Berry, the subject is extremely rare. The 
commemoration of a transitory event of no particular 
significance, such as William’s journey of 1416, is virtually un- 
precedented in such a context and, as James Marrow correctly 
pointed out, consideration of The Prayer on the Shore as 
depicting a specific historical moment has considerably com- 
plicated efforts to arrive at a satisfactory interpretation. None- 
theless, the necessary information for elucidation of the 
manuscript does exist in this composition. Rather than 
representing an isolated historical event and having been ar- 
bitrarily inserted into a prayerbook, The Prayer on the Shore is 
part of an overall program in keeping with the purpose of such 
books as an aid to the private devotions of the layman. 

In light of the present line of analysis, The Prayer on the Shore 
does indeed provide a key to clarification of the Turin-Milan 
Hours. It functions as a nucleus around which the related il- 
luminations can be grouped. It provides justification for the 
traditional date of ca. 1417 when it would be an element in a con- 
sistent and comprehensive program for the manuscript as a 
whole. It establishes a framework for further analysis of the 
manuscript which takes into account two major problems raised 
by previous analyses: how the masculine form of the prayer can 
be reconciled with a feminine patron, and how the Turin-Milan 
Hours came to the Netherlands in the first place. 

5234 Hampshire Drive 
Minneapolis, MN 55419 


18 M. Meiss and E. H. Beatson, The Belles Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, 
New York, 1974, fol. 233v; Meiss (as cited in n. 1), 1, 71-73, u, figs. 496- 
98; M. Meiss, The Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, 2 vols., New 
York, 1974, 1, 108-110. Meiss noted that the Duke's interest in this prayer 
occurred around 1408-1410, and thus related his concern to the 
assassination of Louis d'Orléans in 1407, and the Armagnac-Burgundian 
strife generally. V. Leroquais, Les Livres d'heures; manuscrits de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale, 3 vols., Paris, 1927, u, 37, 39, noted only two 
examples of the Itinerary in addition tc that in the Petites Heures — 
both of the 17th century. He added no others in his Supplement, 1943. 


19 Marrow (as cited in n. 1), 205. 


A Note on Schiacciato 
Michael Godby 


There is a significant discrepancy between the art-historical use 
of the word schiacciato and its dictionary definition. For, 
whereas a modern Italian dictionary gives the meaning as ‘’defor- 
mato da un appiattimento più o meno attribuibile a com- 
pressione,” art historians of all languages use the word as a term 
to denote simply “very low relief.’ Thus John Pope-Hennessy 
writes that Donatello’s Saint George and the Dragon is “the first 
example of rilievo stiacciato, or flattened relief, a system of carv- 
ing in which effects are made through minute variations of sur- 
face modelling, and by cutting so shallow that the forms seem to 
be drawn rather than carved.”2 It is clear from this that the 
flatness of schiacciato is interesting to the art historian in its ap- 
proximation of sculpture to painting rather than in its ap- 
pearance of having been squashed. 

The pictorial quality of schiacciato is fully evident in the later 
relief work of Donatello and Desiderio da Settignano — for 
which two artists, incidentally, the term is practically reserved. 
Donatello’s Ascension and Donation of the Keys, for example, 
achieves the illusion of a large and atmospheric spaciousness 
with an infinitely subtle surface modeling. So large in fact is the 
space created that it is reasonable to ask just what it is that is 
squashed in this illusion; and if it is answered that it is the sur- 
face of the relief and not the illusion that is squashed, it may be 
countered that the extreme flattening suggested by the word that 
also describes the state of a trodden grape is totally inappropriate 
for the evident sensitivity of surface gradation necessary for 
such ambitious illusionistic effects. 

This apparent contradiction in the use of the term is compound- 
ed by the singular fact that The Ascension, our typical example 
of schiacciato carving, is described not by this word but as “di 
mezzorilievo’”’ in the Medici Inventory of 1492.3 There are few 
places where the category of relief is recorded at all in fifteenth- 
century writing and so it is significant that throughout both this 
inventory and that of the younger branch of the Medici familys 


1G. Devoto and G. C. Oli, Vocabolario illustrato della lingua italiana, 
Milan, 1971, 1, 951. The word was coined with this same meaning in the 
14th century. Stiacciato is a Tuscan variant of the norm and, for this 
reason, is generally used by art historians. 


2 J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance Sculpture, London, 1958, 16. 
There is general agreement that the Saint George relief is the first exam- 
ple of schiacciato: see H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Prince- 
ton, 1957, n, 31, with considerable discussion of the method; and 
Charles Seymour, Jr., Sculpture in Italy 1400-1500, Harmondsworth, 
1966, 60. 


3 J. Pope-Hennessy, Catalogue of Italian Sculpture in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, 1964, 70-73; and Janson, 92. 


4John Shearman, ‘The Collections of the Younger Branch of the 
Medici,” Burlington Magazine, cxvi, 1975, 22-27. The spelling of the 
various relief forms has been rationalized in this Note. 


5 Filarete’s Treatise on Architecture, ed. J. R. Spencer, Yale, 1965, i, 116 
and, in facsimile, 11, Bk. 1x, fol. 67r; and Pope-Hennessy (as cited in n. 3), 
135-38, 

$ This conclusion is made after due scrutiny of such documents as are ac- 
cessible in the catalogues and other works listed in these notes: it cannot 
pretend to finality. 
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the phrase “di mezzorilievo” is used to describe relief sculpture. 
The possibility that it is another sculpture by Donatello of the 
same subject but of greater relief projection that is listed is 
reduced by the fact that Desiderio himself is earlier described in 
Filarete’s Treatise as a master of “‘mezzorilievo.’’s 

In fact, the twin terms mezzo- and bassorilievo are those in- 
variably used, at least from the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to differentiate categories of relief (unless only to dis- 
tinguish relief from freestanding sculpture) in the formal 
language of commissioning contracts, inventories, and the early 
guides to the sights of Florence. Only Ghiberti in his 
Commentarii uses different terminology when he writes of 
“rilievo grandissimo” or “pochissimo” and “di pocho rilievo.’’7 
Neither Ghiberti nor Filarete appears to use the word schiacciato 
at all and it is not to be found in the writings on art of Antonio 
Manetti and Cristoforo Landino.® Indeed, the complete absence 
of the term, used in our modern sense, from the critical 
vocabulary of the quattrocento is virtually determined by a 
passage in Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone: “dice lo scultore, chel 
basso rilievo è di specie di pittura. questo in parte accetterebbe in 
quanto al disegno, perchè partecipa di prospettiva.” ? In this 
passage Leonardo unambiguously gives the name bassorilievo to 
that form of relief which the modern writer would call 
schiacciato. 

The earliest use of the term to describe relief sculpture known 
to the present writer is in Vasari’s Vite. In the Life of Donatello, 
Vasari writes: “sono in detto palazzo de'Medici Madonne di 
marmo e di bronzo di basso rilievo, et altre storie di marmi di 
figure bellissime e di schiacciato rilievo maravigliose. "11 This 
context certainly distinguishes the two terms but unfortunately 
does not make clear Vasari’s meaning in his use of schiacciato. 
And it is an extraordinary fact that this seems to be the only use 
of the word in the entire Vite. Saint George and the Dragon, the 
first schiacciato relief according to modern criticism, is described 
by Vasari as “in basso rilievo”; 12 and “basso rilievo” is used by 
Vasari throughout the Life of Desiderio da Settignano. For exam- 
ple, Vasari describes the Marsuppini Tomb decorations: “et in un 
tondo una Nostra Donna di basso rilievo, lavorato secondo la 


7 Julius von Schlosser, “Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten,”’ 
Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch, 1v, 1910, pls. xix-xxi, for the relevant 
parts of the Commentarii in facsimile; see also the “Index Chibertianus, 
207-210. 


# Antonio Manetti, Vita di Filippo di ser Brunellesco, ed. E. Toesca, 
Rome, 1927; and “Uomini singolari in Firenze dal MCCCC innanzi,” in 
Opere istoriche edite ed inedite, ed. Gaetano Milanesi, Florence, 1887, 
159-168; and Cristoforo Landino, Apologia di Dante, Proemio … Fioren- 
tini excellenti in pictura et sculptura, in O. Morisani, ‘Art Historians and 
Art Critics — u” Burlington Magazine, xcv, 1953, 267-270. 

° Paragone, ed. Irma A. Richter, London, 1949, 104. 

1 J. Pope-Hennessy, The Interaction of Painting and Sculpture in 
Florence in the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
May, 1969, 406-424, implies that Leonardo actually used the word 
schiacciato when in fact he uses bassorilievo throughout the treatise. 
u Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de'più eccellenti pittori, scultori e architettori, 
ed. R. Bettarini and P. Barocchi, Florence, 11, 1971, 211. The statement is 
the same in the two editions of the Lives. 


2 [bid., 208. 
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maniera di Donatello con giudizio e con grazia mirabilissima, si 
come sono ancora molti altri bassi rilievi di marmo ch'egli fece.’13 
“The manner of Donatello” exploited by Desiderio in the 
Madonna of the tomb and elsewhere is generally understood to- 
day as schiacciato: Vasari is explicit in describing the form as “di 
basso rilievo.” 

In the Proemio to the Vite, Vasari offers a definition of 
schiacciato. In chapter x he explains the three categories of relief 
sculpture — mezzorilievo, bassorilievo, and schiacciato. Vasari 
distinguishes mezzo- and bassorilievo by relative relief salience, 
and this criterion to distinguish among all three types of relief 
seems to be confirmed in his definition of schiacciato. The 
passage may be quoted at length: 


La terza spezie si chiama bassi e stiacciati rilievi, i quali non 
hanno altro in sé che’l disegno della figura con ammaccato e 
stiacciato rilievo. Sono dificili assai, attesoché e’ci bisogna dis- 
egno grande e invenzione, avvengaché questi sono faticosi a 
dargli grazia per amor de’contorni. Et in questo genere ancora 
Donato lavorò meglio d'ogni artefice con arte, disegno et in- 
venzione. Di questa sorte se n’é visto ne’ vasi antichi aretini 
assai figure, maschere et altre storie antiche; e similmente 
ne’cammei antichi e nei conii da stampare le cose di bronzo per 
le medaglie, e similmente nelle monete. E questo fecero perché, 
se fossero state troppo di rilievo, non arrebono potuto coniarle, 
ch'al colpo del martello non sarebbono venute l'impronte, 
dovendosi imprimere i conii nella materia gittata, la quale, 
quando è bassa, dura poca fatica a reimpire i cavi del conio. Di 
questa arte vediamo oggi molti artefici moderni che l'hanno 
fatta divinissimamente e più che essi antichi, come si dirà nelle 
Vite loro pianamente. 


And Vasari concludes the chapter: 


Imperò, chi conoscerà ne’mezzi rilievi la perfezzione delle 
figure fatte diminuire con osservazione, e ne’bassi la bontà del 
disegno per le prospettive et altre invenzioni, e nelli stiacciati la 
nettezza, la pulitezza e la bella forma delle figure che vi si 
fanno, gli farà eccellentemente per queste parti tenere o 
lodevoli o biasimevoli, et insegnerà conoscerli altrui. 15 


Vasari’s definition of the term schiacciato seems to insist on 
two particular qualities: schiacciati are of extremely low relief 
and they are clear in outline. The exemplification of the term by 
Aretine ware and molds for medals, moreover, suggests that 
Vasari had small-scale objects in mind and that his use of the 
term may have derived from the mechanical operation of press- 
ing a substance into a mold. This possibility for the origin of the 
term carries little conviction, however, because schiacciare does 
not carry this meaning in modern usage and there are several 
other words that may be used to describe the process. 

There are notable inconsistencies in Vasari’s definition and ex- 
emplification of schiacciato. It may be objected that although the 
relief salience of a cameo or a medal is low, in relation to the size 


13 Ibid., 401f. 
141, 1966, 90-96. 





1 Donatello, Lamentation. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 


of these objects it is not low at all. But the more difficult problem 
of the definition is to reconcile the example of Donatello’s 
sculpture with the decorative forms cited with it. For it cannot be 
avoided that not a single work in Donatello’s oeuvre complies 
with the two criteria of Vasari’s definition. Where Donatello’s 
sculpture is of very low relief, it is not particularly clear in out- 
line (lines are incised around the forms in The Ascension, but the 
effect of the whole is of extreme sensitivity in the gradation of 
planes to infinite depth); and where Donatello does use clear out- 
lines the height of his relief is not low. 

The fact that Vasari, like Leonardo, connects “perspectives 
and other inventions” with bassorilievo rather than schiacciato 
and associates the latter instead with “outlines” conflicts utterly 
with modern usage. To Vasari, it is clear, schiacciati were not 
simply sculptured paintings. But some sense in Vasari’s am- 
biguous definition and in his exemplification of the method with 
Donatello may be retained if the criterion of clarity of outline is 
examined independently of lowness of relief. For a carmeo-like 
object will be judged according to Vasari’s suggestion by the 
clearness, the refinement, and the beautiful forms of its figures. 
And Donatello did produce several relief sculptures where the 
figures are presented without the distraction of a spatial field. In 
the Victoria and Albert Lamentation (Fig. 1), for example, 
Donatello cut out or allowed to be cut out the interstices of his 
relief, leaving only the highly charged forms of his figures.*¢ 

The bronze Lamentation is part of a stylistically distinct group of 
reliefs that includes the Cathedral Cantoria and the Lamentation 
in 5. Antonio in Padua. All are composed of highly emotional 
figure groups which are placed in totally arbitrary spatial 
settings. A sense of agitation in the figures is conveyed by the 
wiry quality of line in the drapery and details of hair, but the 
fierceness of the figures’ emotion is expressed in the angular 
hardness of their containing outline. The outstanding feature of 


15 [bid., 95f. The passage is similar in both editions of the Lives. 


16 Pope-Hennessy (as cited in n. 3), 75f. 


this group from our point of view, however, is that the figures in 
these reliefs all have to a greater or lesser extent the appearance 
of having been squashed. 

In the Cantoria, for example, Donatello exchanges the easeful 
space of illusionism for an abstract spatial matrix. Between the 
decorated back plane and what is clearly an imaginary front 
plane parallel to it, is displayed a hectic frieze of putti. The forms 
of the putti emerge abruptly from the ground plane and appear 
flattened, as if against a glass window, in their nearer protru- 
sions. The sudden squashing of the forms makes many of their 


internal planes meet at virtual right angles, an arrangement that — 


throws contours into unusual prominence and contributes to the 
angular rhythm of the frieze. The individual figures that are flat- 
tened in this way are endowed with a frenetic energy that is 
sustained throughout the sculpture. In this relief, as in others of 
the group, Donatello explores an interrelationship of the real and 
the illusionistic in form and, as W. R. Valentiner has shown of 
the two Lamentations and other late works, he consciously 
reverts to medieval expression. 7 

To call the Cantoria and related works schiacciato would be 
consistent with one of the conditions of Vasari’s definition as 
well as with, of course, the squashed appearance of many of the 
figures within such reliefs. This style would also explain how 
such a very expressive word entered art critical vocabulary. 
What remains to be shown is when the word was in fact first 
used to describe relief sculpture and how Vasari came to give an 
ambiguous meaning for it, a meaning, moreover, that does not 
make real sense in application to his prime example, Donatello. 
The possibility that Vasari was simply careless in this chapter of 
the Proemio is rather strongly suggested by his absurd choice of 
the S. Lorenzo ambone as typical examples of bassorilievo 
illusionism.1s 

One possible origin of the use of the word schiacciato as a 
critical term is as a mistranslation by Vasari, or an intermediary, 
of an earlier Latin description of very low relief. In De Sculptura 
seu Statuaria Libellus, of 1504, Pomponius Gauricus dis- 
tinguished three heights in relief salience within a single 
sculpture.!? Foreground objects project to the extent of half their 
width, second plane objects project less (‘‘contractius”’), and 
third plane objects hardly protrude their surfaces beyond the 


17 W. R. Valentiner, “Donatello and the Medieval Front Plane Relief,” 
Studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture, London, 1950, 1-21. Valentiner 
limits his discussion to the later works of Donatello and he does not con- 
sider the Cantoria. The positive anti-classicism of this work, despite the 
subject of putti, however, is noted by most critics; and Janson (as cited in 
n 2), 119-129, actually suggests medieval sources for the architecture of 
the upper section of the sculpture. 

18 In fact, the ambone should most probably be called schiacciato, for not 
only do many forms appear squashed against the back plane but also 
some forms, treated illusionistically, are actually separated from the relief 
ground and thus, on close view, appear extraordinarily distorted. 
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back-plane (“vix summam heinc superficiem mittent”). In short, 
“priora sese magis ostentent, longiquiora compressius videan- 
tur.” The word “‘compressius” may appear somewhat surpris- 
ing, especially to an English-speaking person. But, as 
etymologically it cannot denote any sense of distortion within 
objects, it must be understood as referring to the increasing 
reduction of interval between objects according to their distance. 
This limited interpretation of ““compressius,’’ which does in fact 
have an almost exact precedent,” and the availability to Gauricus 
of several Latin words to denote “squashed” should confirm that 
Vasari’s source for schiacciato was elsewhere. 

The present interpretation of the term and its illustration by 
certain reliefs of Donatello allow a plausible, if entirely 
speculative, reconstruction of its history. The very bluntness of 
the word might suggest a workshop origin for it as a critical 
term.21 And the continuing association of it with the name of 
Donatello might indicate that it was first used in this sculptor’s 
studio: certainly Donatello’s fame would have assisted its sur- 
vival. In any event, the term would have been invented to 
describe a form of sculpture that was not adequately covered by 
existing terminology. And the subsequent loss of meaning in the 
term should be connected to the cessation of that style of 
sculpture which had called it forth: schiacciati, in the present 
sense, appear to have died with Desiderio. Very much later 
Vasari seems to have discovered the word in the course of his 
researches into Donatello and, uncertain of its exact meaning, he 
used it very tentatively himself. (This reconstruction, inciden- 
tally, would explain why the word made no part of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s vocabulary.)2 Finally, readers of Vasari, questioning 
neither his authority nor his accuracy, reasonably impute a serial 
structure to his explanation of the three types of relief and, 
finding confirmation for this in one part of his ambiguous 
definition of schiacciato, thenceforth use the word to denote only 
the very lowest form of relief sculpture. The very real possibility 
that the word was in fact coined to describe a particular type of 
Donatello’s relief sculpture underlines in an unexpected way the 
originality of that sculptor’s genius, 

University of Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 2001, South Africa 


39 De Sculptura, ed. A. Chastel and R. Klein, Centre Recherche Philo- 
logique, 1969, 185; see also the article ‘“Bassorilievo” by Eva Tea in 
Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti, Rome, 1929-1939. 

2 A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin, Oxford, 1949, 66, cites Epistola v. 
17. 4 of Apollinaris Sidonius, where “compressus” is used for “close 
packing” as of a crowd. 

21 The literal meaning of “scorci” might suggest similar origin for this 
term also. 

2 C, R. Ashbee, The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on Goldsmithing and 
Sculpture, London, 1898, 147-164, “Glossary.” 


Géricault’s Expenses for The Raft of the 
Medusa 


Donald A. Rosenthal 


Théodore Géricault has been described as the most mysterious of 
important nineteenth-century French painters,! and documen- 
tary evidence concerning his major worxs remains relatively 
sparse. In recent years much progress has been made toward es- 
tablishing the chronology of Géricault’s most ambitious project, 
the Raft of the Medusa (Salon of 1819), through an analysis of 
the artist’s visual and literary sources and of his numerous 
preparatory studies for the painting. Some additional details of 
the chronology of the Raft may now be established through the 
contents of a document containing an itemized list of expenses 
incurred by Géricault for art supplies during the years 1817 to 
1820. 

The itemized bill, presented to Géricault by the Parisian art 
supplier Rey in 1821, is now in the possession of Henry P. 
Mcllhenny in Philadelphia (Figs. 1-3). The document had 
already been inserted between the pages of a copy of Charles 
Clement's biography of Géricault when it was purchased during 
the 1930's; the present owner has no knowledge of the prior 
history of the document. The bill covers the period from 
November, 1817, shortly after Géricault’s return to Paris from 
Italy, to October, 1820, some time after his departure for Lon- 
don, where he evidently continued to order some supplies by let- 
ter. The items purchased — oil, pigments, canvas, paper, chalk, 
varnish, frames, wax, chisels — must have constituted a substan- 
tial portion of the supplies used by the artist in his work during 
this period. In addition, Rey on several occasions provided ex- 
pert services in rolling, packing, crating, and shipping the canvas 
of the Raft for Géricault. 

The dates given by Rey for providing these goods and services 
suggest that some revisions are necessary in the presently accept- 
ed chronology of Géricault's project. According to Clément,‘ 
Géricault completed his studies for the Raft during the spring 
and summer of 1818, worked out the composition during the 
summer and autumn, and had begun to transfer the completed 
design to canvas by November, 1818. Rey's account, however, 
dates the sale of the enormous and expensive canvas to February 
24, 1818, fully a year and a half before the exhibition of the 
painting at the Salon. Thus Géricault at this early date almost 
certainly had already decided to depict on a monumental scale 
the story of the Medusa disaster, a full account of which had 
been published by Corréard and Savigny only in November, 


1P. Joannides, “Towards the Dating of Géricault’s Lithographs,” 
Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 666. 


2See L. Eitner, Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa, London, 1972, 22-56. 


3] am indebted to Mr. Mclihenny for his kindness in showing this docu- 
ment to me. I would also like to express mv thanks to Charles M. 
Carlton, Professor of French and of Romance Linguistics at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, for his patience and encouragement in helping me 
decipher the phonetic spelling utilized by the unlettered (or foreign- 
born?) Rey. 

4C, Clément, Géricault, étude biographique et critique, 3rd ed., Paris, 
1879, 129 and 136. 








1 Bill to Géricault from Rey, 1821, Document 1. Philadelphia, 
Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny (photo courtesy Philadelphia 
Museum of Art) 


1817.5 The date of shipment of the carvas to London after the 
Salon may also now be defined somewhat more precisely: Rey 
records a visit to the Louvre to roll the canvas for shipment on 
April 26 [1820]. 

Further study of the materials purchased from Rey by 
Géricault, including several large canvasesé and modeling 
materials, may yield additional irformation regarding Géricault's 
artistic projects and working methods during the period of crea- 
tion of the Raft. 

Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 14607 


5 A. Corréard and H. Savigny, Naufrage de la frégate la Méduse faisant 
partie de l'expédition du Sénégal en 1816, Paris, 1817. 


e Three canvases measuring “7 pieds 9 pouces sur 6 pieds 9 pouces,” 
mentioned on July 10, August 4, and August 18, 1818, are of particular 
interest. The dimensions very closely approximate those of three large 
Italianate landscapes (Chrysler Collection, Norfolk; Neue Pinacothek, 
Munich; and Musée du Petit Palais, Paris); see Las Angeles County Museum 
of Art, Géricault, 1971, Nos. 31 and 32. Clément (Géricault, 289) relates 
that at least one of the paintings was in Géricault’s studio in the 
Faubourg du Roule during the execution of the Raft. Although these 
works have long been thought to date from an earlier period of 
Géricault’s career, a dating of 1818-19, which is not stylistically impossi- 
ble, must now be considered more likely. 
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Document I 


The first page of the document is written on a printed ledger 
sheet with ruled columns for the figures. In the transcription of 
the bill, the original spelling and word spacing have been 
retained throughout; interpretations of abbreviated or illegible 
words are placed in brackets. 


REY, 
RESTAURATEUR DE TABLEAUX, 
Rue de l'Arbre-Sec, N°, 46 bis, au fond de la cour, au premier. 
PARIS, En 1821 


Fr. € 
Livré à Monsieur Géricaud 
un mémoire de couleurs et 
autres article consernant Les arts 
montant a 1276f 45 
Sur Lequel jai Recu a compte 1000 
Reste a payé 276 45 


Ledit mémoire 2 été Livre 
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3 Document 1, verso 


Document II, Recto 


Memoire de couleurs Livres a 
Monsieur Géricaut par Rey M[archan]4 
de couleurs Rue de L'arbre Sec N° 46 
Savoir 
17 9bre 1817 un assortiment de couleurs de 
cinabre 
huile clarifié, huile d oeuillet et grasse 
6 crayons blanc 
2 feuilles de papiers imprimé 
24 fevrier 1818 une toile de 22 pieds Sur 15 Sans 
colle chassis a clef en bois de chevron 
28 juin une boite a couleurs apied avec Ses accessoires 
huile grasse 
huile d oeuillet 
un assortiment de couleurs de 
avoir été a{vec] 4 homme detendre et Retendre 
et Rassemblé Le chassis 
19 juillet une toile Sans colle de 7 pieds 9 pouce Sur 
6 pieds 9 pouces Sans couture 


17 couleurs pour 
une bouteille dhuile grasse de 
4 aout une toile fine Sans colle chassis a clef 


de 7 plie}d 9 pouces Sur 6 pieds 9 pouces 


440 


72 


639 





50 
30 
40 
15 
29 


og 
A 


ts 
a 


40 
90 


14 


18 
20 
4 avril 


21 juin 


17 aout 
31 


1€! 7bre 


une boutele dhuile d oeuillet de 
une bouteille dessence 

une idem dhuile grasse 

2 onces 2 de vernies 

couleurs pour 


une toile de 7 pliejd 9 poufces] Sur 6 plie]d 9 pouc{es] 72 


couleurs 

1819 avoir Recouppé une bordure et 
fournis un chassis pour une toile de 
gran{deur] d homme [pour y} convenir 
huile d oeuillet 

vernis double 

Le 17 janvier 1819 Loué un manequin 
d'homme Rendu Le 6 aout fait 6 mois % 
couleurs, huile, et vernis 

couleurs 

deux toiles de 10 ord{inai}"é 

12 feuilles de papiers imprimé 

deux toiles de 8 

2 onces de cire Rouge a modeler 
couleurs 


Document Il, Verso 


20 


7 janvier 


26 avril 


2 aout 
17 
21 


2 7bre 
21 8bre 


Suite d'autre par 
des Ebauchoire pour modeler 
Six Squelettes en cuivre 
un autre idem de 20 pouces 
un idem modeler 
12 [idem] de cire a modeler 
couleurs 
avoir été a[vec] 6 homme prendre un 
tableaux Rue du faubourg du Roule 
et porté au italien 
L avoir Reprie aux italien et porté 
au Musé detendre et Retendre 
L avoir verni au Salon 
preter a Monsieur Gericauld pour 
donné pourboire au garcon 
avoir été au Musé detendre Le grand 
tableau et L avoir Roullé Sur un 
cilindre et couvert de papiers tout 
entierrement 
Fournir un gros cilindre creux de 
16 pieds de long a 40 Lepied 
Fournir une grande caisse demballage 
12 autres de toiles grasse et 12 autres 
de megres et paille a 3F75 
6 toise de corde pour entouré Le 
chassis autour du cilindre 
1820 couleurs 
une grande boutelle dessence 
une petite dhuile grasse 
couleurs 
une Livre 4 dessence 
une boulle de grais[se] 
couleurs 
une toile de 40 fine a clef 


876 


5 

12 

total 1266 
1276 


10 
50 
35 
10 
80 


80 


50 


75 


90 
20 


20 
40 
40 
90 
75 


75€ 


30 


40 
30 
30 
60 
70 
30 
80 


45 
45 


Mondrian’s Designs for the Salon de 
Madame B..., à Dresden 


Nancy J. Troy 


In 1925, Piet Mondrian was commissioned to redesign an interior 
in the home of a German art collector and patron named Ida 
Bienert. Bienert asked Mondrian to redesign the room, which 
was intended to be a library-study, after she bought one or more 
of his paintings from an exhibition at the Kühl und Kühn gallery 
in Dresden in 1925. An established collector, having acquired 
engravings by Dürer and etchings by Rembrandt around 1905, 
Bienert began collecting modern art in 1911.! As the daughter of 
a wealthy businessman and wife of a successful industrialist, she 
was able to support the work of many avant-garde artists, in- 
cluding Chagall, Kandinsky, Klee, Malevich, and Moholy- 
Nagy.? In the early 1920's, she became friendly with El Lissitzky, 
and it was apparently upon the advice of his future wife, Sophie 
Kiippers, that Bienert first acquired work by Mondrian. Kuppers 
herself had organized Mondrian’s show at Kühl und Kühn, and 
it was shortly after this, again through her mediation and that of 
Lissitzky, that Mondrian was invited to redesign the room in 
Bienert’s home in Plauen, a suburb of Dresden. 

Never having seen the room itself, Mondrian probably 
worked from architectural plans and descriptions that Bienert 
provided. This may have contributed to the way he conceived the 
project at first in terms of the spatial distribution of rectangular 
forms. He thus began in a manner characteristic of his sketches 
for easel paintings, by making a black and white line drawing 
with written indications of color (Fig. 1). Here, in addition to ink 
and pencil, he used white gouache as a corrective device to block 
out lines and thereby alter the boundaries of several rectangular 
areas. This exploded box plan, retained by the artist throughout 
his life and now in a West German collection, is the only drawing 
for the Bienert interior whose location has been generally known 
to scholars of Mondrian and De Stijl. It provided the basis for a 
full-scale Formica model of the otherwise unrealized interior that 
was produced by the Pace Gallery, New York, in 1970 (Fig. 2). 

Recently, three large, impressive color drawings for the 
Bienert interior were found in the Kupferstich-Kabinett of the 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden. Like the ink and pencil 
version described above, one of the rediscovered ink and 
gouache drawings is an exploded box plan in which all six sur- 
faces of the room are depicted as flat, rectangular planes (Fig. 3). 
The two other Dresden drawings are axonometric views, unique 
in Mondrian’s oeuvre because they do not maintain strict 
planarity on the page. Instead, the artist employed an architec- 
tural drafting technique involving a 30° angle of projection 
which enabled him to show the room to scale in three dimen- 


1 F. Löffler, “Ida Bienert und ihre Sammlung.” Literatur und Kunst der 
Gegenwart (Jahresring 71/72), Stuttgart, 1971, 188. 


2W. Grohmann, Die Sammlung Ida Bienert Dresden, Potsdam, 1933. 





1 Piet Mondrian, Classic Drawing #5, ca. 1926, ink, pencil, with 
gouache corrections on paper, 30 X 29%". Cologne, Coll. Galerie 
Gmurzynska (courtesy Pace Gallery) 


2 Room executed by Pace Gallery, 1970, after Fig. 1, Formica on 
wood, 10 X 12 X 14’, New York, Coll. Sidney Singer (courtesy 
Pace Gallery) 


sions, One view indicates two walls and the ceiling of the interior 
seen from below (Fig. 4), while the other shows the remaining 
two walls and the floor in a bird's-eye view from above (Fig. 5). 

Mondrian may have decided to employ axonometry because, 
although it involved the use of perspective, which he otherwise 
avoided consistently, this drafting technique allowed him to give 
an illusion of three-dimensional space while still providing ac- 
curate information about the scale of most elements in the 
proposed interior. It must have seemed appropriate to submit 
some kind of perspective views so that his patron could get an 
idea of how the room would actually look when it was com- 
pleted. Whereas traditional perspective is based on a single, 
stationary point of view and reproduces the optical image of con- 
verging parallel lines, and of objects whose size diminishes in 
proportion to their distance from the frontal plane, in ax- 
onometry, "Parallel lines are really parallel ... there are no 
vanishing points and consequently no diminishments; a thing 
does not change its size or dimensions by reason of position or 
distance. ... What it amounts to is the correlation in a single 
drawing of plan and elevation, but in a somewhat distorted 
form.” 

In choosing to make exonometric views, Mondrian was 


* C. Bragdon, The Frozen Fountain: Being an Essay on Architecture and 
the Art of Decorative Design in Space, New York, 1932, 61-62. I am 
grateful to Yves-Alain Bois for bringing this text to my attention. 


+ In correspondence with me, Robert P, Welsh has pointed out that Mon- 
drian’s treatment of the Bienert interior involves several stylistic features 
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probably also influenced by similar drawings that Theo van 
Doesburg produced several years earlier. Mondrian had, of 
course, been closely associated with Van Doesburg for a number 
of years during and after the First World War when he was a ma- 
jor contributor to De Stijl, the journal that Van Doesburg began 
to publish in 1917. Van Doesburg’s painting style was largely in- 
debted to Mondrian, but in the sphere of interior design Van 
Doesburg was both more sophisticated and far more experienced 
than Mondrian, who was undoubtedly aware of Van Doesburg's 
architecturally-related work. 

Initially, Mondrian seems to have approached the Bienert 
designs in a manner largely consistent with his paintings dating 
from the same period.‘ He used thin black lines to organize each 
surface of the nearly square interior, including the bed, the en- 
closed bookcase, and the cabinet, into rectangular planes. He 
then applied primary colors, black, white, and several shades of 
gray to every element of the room, filling each rectangular area 
completely so that the dividing lines in the room itself would 
hardly be visible, unlike those in his paintings. Nevertheless, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the rigor of the interior’s horizon- 
tal and vertical planar composition, which is interrupted only by 
a small lamp and an oval table which Bienert asked Mondrian to 


that characterized his easel painting style of about 1920. In a number of 
paintings dating from that year, Mondrian employed relatively thin lines 
and three shades of gray, features which he had abandoned in his ease! 
paintings well before 1925-26, but which do appear in the Bienert 
designs, as described below. 
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3 Piet Mondrian, Plan developpé, Salon de Madame B..., à 
Dresden, ink and gouache on paper, 29⁄2 X 29%". Dresden 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Kupferstich-Kabinett 


include in his plans.5 The rest of the sparse furnishings seem to 
have been pressed up against the walls in an effort to integrate it 
with the overall Neo-Plastic design. Mondrian thus created a 
degree of tension between the treatment of the ceiling, floor, and 
walls as individual, planar compositions resembling his easel 
paintings, and the suggestion of a real, three-dimensional space 
in which all those surfaces would interact. 

The colors in the room, red, yellow, and blue, were used quite 
sparingly; there are four areas of each hue judiciously distributed 
in an asymmetrical arrangement that enlivens the remaining 
grisaille treatment of forms. The largest area of color is a rec- 
tangle of red placed on the wall above the length of the bed, as if 
to deny any possibility of rest by the sheer force of visual 
stimulation and coloristic impact. The subtle orchestration of 
tonal values — which Mondrian only hinted at in his annotated 
line drawing, by making a distinction between gris (gray) and 
gris clair (light gray) — becomes very powerful in the Dresden 
gouaches. Close examination reveals three shades of gray, each 
perhaps corresponding in Mondrian’s color theory to one of the 
primary colors. By juxtaposing these grays with rectangles of 
color, black, and white, Mondrian was able to achieve a complex 
relationship of tones and an active interplay of forms to which 
no black and white reproduction can possibly do justice. Mon- 
drian himself asked that a note to this effect be placed alongside 
the drawings when they were published in 1927.6 

Mondrian’s gouaches for the Bienert interior are very similar 
to designs that Georges Vantongerloo made for a dining room in 


5See P. Mondrian, Letter to A. Roth, June 28, 1937, in À. Roth, 
Begegnung mit Pionieren. Le Corbusier, Piet Mondrian, Adolf Loos, 
Josef Hoffmann, Auguste Perret, Henry Van de Velde (Geschichte und 





4 Piet Mondrian, Perspective géométrique, Salon de Madame 
B..., à Dresden, ink and gouache on paper, 14%46 X 22%", in- 
scribed lower right: “PM ‘26’. Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsamm- 
lungen, Kupferstich-Kabinett 





5 Piet Mondrian, Perspective géométrique, Salon de Madame 
B..., à Dresden, ink and gouache on paper, 14%6 X 2276", in- 
scribed bottom center: “PM 26”. Dresden, Staatliche Kunst- 

sammlungen, Kupferstich-Kabinett 


1926. Like Mondrian, Vantongerloo also made an exploded box 
plan of his interior, and his two axonometric views are almost 
identical to those by Mondrian: one indicates two walls and the 
ceiling from below, while the other shows two walls and the floor 
from above (Fig. 6). Although there are many details common to 
both of their designs, Vantongerloo’s interior was more conser- 
vative than the one proposed by Mondrian. The furniture 
Vantongerloo provided was massive, and arranged more sym- 
metrically with respect to the coloristic solution of the walls in 
large planes of unbroken color. They bring to mind the treatment 


Theorie der Architektur, Eidgenossische Technische Hochschule, Zurich, 
vit), Basel and Stuttgart, 1973, 176. 


eP. Mondrian, Letter to F. Del Marle, December 16, 1926. Photocopy 
courtesy of Yves-Alain Bois and Jean Chauvelin. 





6 Georges Vantongerloo, Salle à Manger, 1926, 23% X 32%". 
Estate of the artist (courtesy Max Bill) 


of Mondrian’s studio walls in the early 1920's, for which 
Vantongerloo himself was partially responsible. In fact, 
Vantongerloo had been in Paris visiting Mondrian early in the 
fall of 1925, just around the time that Mondrian must have 
begun working on the Bienert designs.” 

Mondrian evidently felt that his personal supervision was 
vital to the successful realization of his plans for the Bienert in- 
terior. Lack of funds prevented him from going to Dresden in or- 
der to execute the designs and, he wrote, “I do not think that 
someone else can direct it.’ This is especially interesting in light 
of the fact that when the Formica model of the room was 


7 P, Mondrian, Letter to J.J.P. Oud mentioning Vantongerloo’s visit, ca. 
September-October, 1925, Institut Néerlandais, Paris. | am grateful to 
Carlos van Hasselt, Director, for allowing me to consult and cite passages 
from this correspondence. The translations are mine. 


8 P, Mondrian, Letter to J.J.P. Oud, May 22, 1926, Institut Néerlandais, 
Paris. In a letter to Oud of early 1926, Mondrian had written that the fee 
for the Bienert designs was “only 150 marks.” 


? Three out of four still other drawings, not by Mondrian, for the same 
interior in Bienert’s house, do include designs for a desk. Furniture incor- 
porated in these unattributed and as yet unpublished drawings is similar 
to that visible in photographs of Walter Gropius’s office in the Weimar 
Bauhaus. Ida Bienert’s daughter, Ise, was a student at the Bauhaus and 
Ida Bienert herself was a close friend of Gropius. When Mondrian was 
unable to execute his designs for the interior, it is possible that the com- 
mission was passed along to Gropius, his associate Adolf Meyer, or to 
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produced in 1970, its rigidity alone might have made one con- 
clude that it failed to do justice to the many nuances of Mon- 
drian’s original conception. However, there is an unmistakable 
tightness about Mondrian’s designs, a harsh, impersonal quality 
that is heightened by the sharp angularity of the bed even as he 
depicted it, and by the fact that all the books were to be hidden 
behind the Neo-Plastic facade of the bookcase. Mondrian made 
no provision for an adequate table, a desk, or chairs, so it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how the room could have fulfilled its function 
as a study, unless furniture were to be added by the patron? 
When Lissitzky first saw photographs of Mondrian’s designs, he 
too was puzzled by their apparent lifelessness: 


I had expected something clearer. It is more reminiscent of his 
earlier works than of his most recent. And once again it is 
really a still-life of a room, for viewing through the key-hole. 
Should Ida Bienert have the design put into effect it will cer- 
tainly be a document of his work. Perhaps the finished room 
will make more of an impression.!° 


Thus, although the model in Formica is not entirely faithful to 
Mondrian’s intentions — the oval table for instance was mis- 
takenly interpreted as a small rug next to the bed — it does evoke 
the harsh, still-life quality that Lissitzky and others have per- 
ceived, particularly in reproductions of Mondrian’s designs. 
The Formica model of the Bienert room was intended to realize 
the idea of a modern, machine-made architecture subscribed to 
by Mondrian as well as Van Doesburg and so many other artists 
and architects of the 1920's. At the same time, however, the 
model fails to capture any of the sense of experimentation and 
evolution, of subjective individuality in fact, that made Mon- 
drian’s atelier such a lively space." It is indeed ironic that 
although Mondrian wanted to see a Neo-Plastic environment like 
his atelier — which acted as a source of inspiration for the Bienert 
designs}? — realized in modern materials according to modern 
scientific techniques, it was only because his atelier was neither 
machine-made nor scientific but rather a space that evolved in- 
tuitively under his own supervision that it was a successful in- 
terior composition. As was the case with his Neo-Plastic 
paintings, in Mondrian’s atelier, “There was no program, no 
symbols, no ‘geometry’ or system of measure; only intuition 
determined the total relationships, by trial and error.’"3 That is 
why, in contrast to the Formica model of the Bienert interior, 
Mondrian’s atelier always maintained a personal character, a cer- 
tain degree of intimacy, in spite of the strictness with which at 


one of Gropius’s students at the Bauhaus. The four drawings were ac- 
quired together with those by Mondrian and are also now in the 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden. See below, n. 17. 


WE. Lissitzky, Letter to $. Küppers, March 2, 1926, in S. Lissitzky- 
Kiippers, El Lissitzky. Life, Letters, Texts, Greenwich, Conn., 1968, 74. 


u See the descriptions of Mondrian’s studio by Alexander Calder in 
Calder, An Autobiography with Pictures, New York, 1966, 113; and by 
Ben Nicholson, quoted in J. Summerson, Ben Nicholson, West Drayton, 
Middlesex, 1948, 12-13. 


12 Mondrian wrote of the Bienert designs, “Without the preparatory 
study [voorstudie] of my own interior, I wouldn't have been able to do 
it.” P. Mondrian, Letter to J.J.P. Oud, early 1926, cited above, n. 8. 


13H. Holtzman, “Piet Mondrian, 1872-1944. Some Notes on Mondrian's 
Method: The Late Drawings,” in Mondrian: The Process Works, Pace 
Gallery, New York, 1970, 3. 
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any given moment Mondrian may have guarded its com- 
positional arrangement. One can only speculate whether Mon- 
drian would have been able to achieve these effects in the library- 
study if he had had a chance to realize it himself. 

Mondrian’s three ink and gouache drawings for the Bienert 
room, referred to as the Salon de Madame B..., à Dresden, were 
published in 1927 in a special number of the French review, 
Vouloir, that was devoted to the subject of “ Ambiance.’”4 The 
designs accompanied Mondrian’s essay, “Le Home — La Rue — 
La Cité,” which set the tone of the entire publication and con- 
stituted the artist’s most cogent discussion of the Neo-Plastic en- 
vironment and its value for modern society. Vouloir itself was 
closely associated with Mondrian and De Stijl in the mid-1920’s. 
The magazine’s art editor, Félix Del Marle, turned the living 
room of his own home into a Neo-Plastic environment like the 
Bienert Salon around this time. 

Del Marle was an eclectic artist who had been involved with 
the Futurist movement before World War I. He converted to 
Neo-Plasticism around 1925, and remained interested in the en- 
vironmental theories of Mondrian and De Stijl throughout his 
life. When he wrote an article devoted to this subject for L’Art 
d'aujourd'hui in 1951, Del Marle wanted to illustrate it with 
one of Mondrian’s axonometric drawings for the Salon de 
Madame B.... Apparently he was unable to obtain photographs 
of the originals, whose location was probably unknown to him. 
They had been retained by Ida Bienert until World War II, when 
they passed into the hands of the museum in Dresden, which did 
not officially accession them until 1953.!7 Since the drawings 
themselves were not available to him, as a last resort Del Marle 
must have traced one of the black and white reproductions in 
Vouloir (Fig. 7). This sequence of events would account for 
several otherwise inexplicable peculiarities of a drawing of the 
Bienert interior that appeared on the art market in April, 1979 
(Fig. 8).18 

In the latter drawing, the area of the design itself is identical in 
size to the reproduction of Mondrian’s gouache in Vouloir. 
Furthermore, the configuration of its rectangular planes corre- 
sponds exactly to that visible in Vouloir. Tellingly, however, its 
composition does not conform either to Mondrian’s annotated 
line drawing or to the colored gouache version of the same ax- 
onometric view in Dresden, which is more than twice its size 
(Fig. 5). When it was published in 1951, the drawing apparently 
did not include the initials “P.M.” that now appear in the lower 
right corner. This point in itself is not conclusive because Mon- 
drian’s pencilled signature, “PM 26”, at the bottom center of the 
Dresden gouache was not visible in the Vouloir reproduction 
either. However, these circumstances, together with the fact that 
the drawing contains no indication of color, can be explained 
only by the proposition that the design was copied from the 
black and white reproduction in Vouloir. That Del Marle must 


4 Vouloir, No. 25, 1927, n.p. 

15 Two photographs of Del Marle’s living room appeared in the 
Ambiance issue of Vouloir. On Del Marle, see V. Bresle, Del Marle 
Peintre, Lille and Paris, 1933. 

16 F, Del Marle, “La Couleur dans l'espace,” L'Art d'aujourd'hui, April- 
May, 1951, 11-13. On the cover of this issue of L'Art d'aujourd'hui, the 
date was erroneously printed as 1950. 
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7 Repro. in Vouloir, No. 25, 1927, of Fig. 4 





8 Félix Del Marle, Copy after Perspective géométrique, Salon de 
Madame B..., à Dresden, by Piet Mondrian, 1951, ink, gouache, 
and gray wash on paper, 6% X 844", inscribed recto, lower right: 
“P.M.”; inscribed verso: “P. MONDRIAN 1926. Perspective 
Géométrique Salon de Madame B... à Dresden. (document 
inédit) document à del Marle.” (courtesy Michael Hasenclever, 
Munich) 


have been responsible seems clear first of all because the verso of 
the drawing bears his handwriting;!? moreover, the drawing 
originally appeared with his article in 1951, and it was found 
among his papers after his death the following year. 

Forced to base his copy on a poor reproduction, Del Marle was 
unaware of the subtle subdivision of the area above the door into 


17] am indebted to Dr. Werner Schmidt, Director of the Kupferstich- 
Kabinett, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Dresden, for allowing me to ex- 
amine these drawings and for sharing information pertaining to their 
provenance. Dr. Schmidt is planning to write an extensive essay on the 
Bienert commission. 


18 Sale, Sotheby Parke-Bernet, London, April 4, 1979, lot 240. 


19 Mrs. Lucy Del Marle-Leyden identified her father’s handwriting in a 
letter to the author, April 4, 1978. 


gray, light gray, and white planes, which Mondrian recorded in 
his gouaches and in his annotated line version of the design. Del 
Marle also made other omissions, notably that of a line dividing 
the reversed-L shape on the lower right into two rectangles, and 
of the lamp on the low oval table. The uneven line of the table’s 
top edge, the broken arc of the pillow on the bed, and the dis- 
crepancy between the wall and the floor where these surfaces 
meet on the right are further evidence that Mondrian was not 
responsible for this drawing. 

Since its appearance in 1951, Del Marle’s copy has been 
reproduced on at least three other occasions,» while Mondrian’s 
original gouache drawings, difficult of access, have not been ac- 
curately reproduced since 1929, when they accompanied an arti- 
cle published by Theo van Doesburg in an obscure Dutch 
periodical. The two gouache axonometric renderings were 
published with pochoir (stencilled) coloring around 1928,22 and 
were slightly modified by shading at their edges when they ap- 
peared again in 1963.23 The fact that these impressively large and 
strikingly beautiful drawings have until now been known only 
by means of poor or altered reproductions of originals whose 
location and dimensions were undisclosed, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the acceptance of Del Marle’s copy as having come 
from the hand of Mondrian himself. Having rectified that situa- 
tion, we are now in a better position to appreciate Mondrian’s 
plans of the Salon de Madame B... and to acknowledge the im- 
portance of this interior design within the context of the artist’s 
career as a whole. 

The Bienert commission coincided with a crucial period in 
Mondrian's career when he was intensively exploring 
possibilities for relating his Neo-Plastic easel painting style to 
architecture and interior design. In 1925 and 1926, Mondrian 
painted a number of pictures in a diamond format which he 
seems to have liked in part because it enabled him to establish an 
especially strong relationship between the painted composition 
and the wall upon which it would be seen.24 During these same 
years Mondrian was actively engaged in applying color to his 
studio walls and furnishings according to the principles of Neo- 
Plasticism. It was, furthermore, in 1926, soon after completing 
his designs for Ida Bienert, that Mondrian produced a model 
with three interchangeable stage set designs for L’Ephémére est 
éternel, a play written by his friend, Michel Seuphor.2s 

The Bienert interior was very closely related to Mondrian’s 
other work in the realm of interior design. Like the stage sets, it 
developed from the artist’s desire to realize a totally harmonious 
Neo-Plastic environment outside of his private atelier space. 
However, neither the Bienert room nor the stage sets were carried 


2 J.C., “Mondrian, Créateur de l'ambiance moderne,” Demain, March 
14-20, 1957, 16; W. Hofmann, Turning Points in Twentieth Century Art: 
1890-1917, New York, 1969, 192; sale catalogue cited in n. 18. 


AT. van Doesburg, “De Beelding van het interieur,” Binnenhuis, x1, 
1929, 242. 


22 P, Chareau, ed., Meubles, L'Art international d'aujourd'hui, vu, Paris, 
nd., pl 50. 


23 B, Zevi, Poetica dell architettura neoplastica, Milan, 1963, 139; one of 
Zevi's illustrations was reproduced in Roth, p. 137, and all three ap- 
peared in D. Baroni, Gerrit Thomas Rietveld Furniture, London, 1978, 
85, where they were erroneously dated 1927, and were presumed to have 
been inspired by Madame Blavatsky, founder of the International 
Theosophical Society, of which Mondrian was a member. 
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9 Theo van Doesburg, in collaboration with Cornelis von Eesteren, 
Color Construction: Project for a Private House, 1923, gouache 
and ink, 22% X 22%". New York, Museum of Modern Art, 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. Fund. 


out during Mondrian’s lifetime. As a result of his frustration 
with these projects, after 1926 Mondrian did not become in- 
volved with designs for interiors other than his own studios in 
Paris, London, and New York. He did nevertheless continue to 
use the diamond format, which was crucial to his development in 
the mid-1920's because it engaged him in issues associated with 
both painting and architecture.2 It should therefore come as no 
surprise that in his diamond paintings Mondrian was concerned 
with problems related to those he encountered in his interior 
designs. 

Possibly an outgrowth of Mondrian’s Cubist experiments with 
an oval format in the early teens, the diamond format eventually 
became a focal point of Mondrian’s argument with Van 
Doesburg about the role of the diagonal in their respective work. 
Years later Mondrian discussed this problem with James Johnson 
Sweeney, stating, 


a M. Bill, “Composition | with Blue and Yellow, 1925 by Piet Mon- 
drian,” translated by Marion Wolf from the original German published 
in Zuricher Kunstgesellschaft, Jahresbericht 1956, in Piet Mondrian 
1872-1944 Centennial Exhibition, Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
1971, 74-75. 


25 | have discussed Mondrian’s interior design projects in the context of 
his studio interior in “Piet Mondrian’s Atelier,” Arts Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1979, 82-87. For a more detailed examination of Mondrian’s interior 
designs in relation to colored architectural environments produced by 
other De Stijl artists, see my diss., “De Stijl’s Collaborative Ideal: The 
Colored Abstract Environment, 1916-1926," Yale University, 1979. 


2% The diamond paintings have recently been the subject of an exhibition 
organized by E.A. Carmean, Jr. See Mondrian: The Diamond 
Compositions, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1979. 
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10 Theo van Doesburg, Counter-Composition V, 1924, 45% 
x 45%''. Amsterdam, Stedelijk Museum 


Doesburg, in his late work, tried to destroy static expression 
by a diagonal arrangement of the lines of his compositions. 
But through such an emphasis the feeling of physical 
equilibrium which is necessary for the enjoyment of the work 
of art is lost. The relationship with architecture and its vertical 
and horizontal dominants is broken. If a square picture, 
however, is hung diagonally, as I have frequently planned my 
pictures to be hung, this effect does not result. Only the bor- 
ders of the canvas are on 45° angles, not the picture.? 


The late work of Van Doesburg to which Mondrian referred in 
this passage was a series of paintings that developed out of 
several architectural projects with which Van Doesburg was in- 
volved in 1923. During that year, Van Doesburg collaborated 
with a young architect named Cornelis van Eesteren on a number 
of designs for houses that included models, ground plans, eleva- 
tions, and axonometric drawings which were exhibited in Paris in 
the fall of 1923. Van Eesteren appears to have been principally 
responsible for the architectural elements of the designs, to 
which Van Doesburg contributed color schemes. Van Eesteren 
himself has stated that after he made the plans for one of the 
houses, he provided Van Doesburg with axonometric projections 
which Van Doesburg then used in order to analyze or understand 


27 Quoted in “Eleven Europeans in America,” The Museum of Modern 
Art Bulletin, xam, 4-5, 1946, 35. 


28 Personal interview with C. van Eesteren, November 2, 1978. The 
precise nature of the collaboration between Van Doesburg and Van 
Eesteren is still being disputed by scholars of their work. 


29 Exactly when Van Doesburg decided on the orientation of works such 
as Counter-Composition V is not known. There is substantial evidence to 


the architectural spaces. Van Doesburg made tracings of Van 
Eesteren’s drawings, which in turn formed the basis of his own 
“‘counter-constructions,” colored axonometric projections of the 
planar surfaces by means of which he demonstrated how color 
could be applied to the architecture (Fig. 9). 

Like the axonometric drawings that Mondrian later made for 
the Bienert room, Van Doesburg’s counter-constructions also 
give an impression of three-dimensional space. One major dif- 
ference between the ways in which they used this drafting 
technique involved the angle of projection they chose to employ. 
Mondrian chose a 30° angle so that the recession into depth in 
his drawings is gradual, thus giving him more lateral space in 
which to show the arrangement of the interior design. Since Van 
Doesburg and Van Eesteren were concerned only with architec- 
tural planes, not the details of an interior, it was not necessary 
for them to moderate the angle of recession in their drawings. 
They could therefore use the 45° angle of projection common to 
most axonometrics. Indicating height by means of a line drawn 
parallel to the vertical axis of the page, they projected the width 
and depth of the house as 45° diagonals. Van Doesburg further 
developed these axonometric drawings into “‘counter- 
compositions,” the name he gave to a series of paintings he 
began in 1924. 

In several of his counter-composition paintings, Van 
Doesburg oriented the compositional structure of rectangular 
forms at the same 45° angle in relation to the framing edge of the 
canvas (Fig. 10). He thus departed from the horizontal-vertical 
orientation that constituted a fundamental compositional princi- 
ple of Mondrian’s Neo-Plasticism.# Even in his diamond 
paintings, as he explained to Sweeney, Mondrian always 
retained the orthogonal relationship of planar elements, in- 
troducing an oblique angle only by implication, in the limits of 
the canvas support. 

Although Mondrian first painted diamond compositions in 
1918, and continued to explore this format throughout the rest of 
his career, his relatively frequent use of the diamond shape in 
1925 and 1926 deserves particular attention because it seems to 
have embodied a response to the counter-compositions Van 
Doesburg was painting at about the same time. Just as the 
counter-compositions are related to Van Doesburg's architectural 
interests, so Mondrian’s diamond compositions of this period 
played a special role in the development of his own interior 
design concerns. He was particularly pleased that one such 
painting was hanging in the Dresden studio of Ida Bienert's 
daughter-in-law, the modern dancer Gret Palucca (Fig. 11). Early 
in 1926, Mondrian wrote to an architect friend that he had just 
sold a painting for 400 marks “to a dancer who apparently has a 
white dance studio and now my canvas is hanging there as a 
focal point when the dancer is at rest, so I am told. That is rather 
nice, eh?” Furthermore, Mondrian’s axonometric projections 
for the Bienert interior may be understood as an attempt to rival 


suggest that the painting was originally intended to be a diamond with an 
internal compositional structure like that of Mondrian’s paintings and 
like Van Doesburg’s own Counter-Composition VIII, also of 1924, in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Further study should be devoted to the counter- 
compositions in order to establish the relationship between the works in 
the series and to determine how the series as a whole may have been 
related to Mondrian’s diamond paintings. 


30 P. Mondrian, Letter to J.J.P. Oud, early 1926, cited above, n. 8. 





11 Studio of Gret Palucca, Dresden (courtesy G. Palucca via 
Robert P. Welsh) 


Van Doesburg’s counter-constructions of 1923. The precise 
nature of the relationship between all of these works is still not 
entirely clear; however, it is evident that the paintings and the 
architectural projects by Mondrian and Van Doesburg involved a 
complex dialogue that profoundly affected them both. 

Mondrian’s Bienert designs must therefore be considered not 
only in the context of his own work, but also in relation to that of 
Van Doesburg. It is worth noting, for example, that Van 
Doesburg’s most ambitious interior design project, the Café 
Aubette in Strasbourg, was begun at the end of 1926. The 
Aubette was the ultimate expression of Van Doesburg’s aesthetic 
ideals and may be seen as his final statement in the dialogue he 
carried on with Mondrian’s work. If their respective careers are 
viewed in these terms, Mondrian’s designs for Ida Bienert 
assume an importance far beyond what one might expect of an 
isolated, unrealized project. 

The Bienert commission provided Mondrian with an oppor- 
tunity to express his ideas about interior design in drawings and 
plans as well as in descriptive language. This process seems 
in turn to have affected his thinking about the relationship be- 
tween his easel paintings and their architectural setting, while it 
also reinforced his emphasis on the horizontal-vertical structure 
that was fundamental to Neo-Plasticism as he himself construed 
it. Finally, the drawings Mondrian produced for the commission 
may be seen together as one indication among many of the gulf 
that separated him and Van Doesburg, whose argument over the 
diagonal in painting was in part a manifestation of their different 
approaches to architecture and interior design. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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Letters 


Copley’s Watson and the Shark 


Perhaps an outsider on two counts — a Renaissance specialist and 
a non-American — might be permitted to add a footnote to the 
analysis of John Singleton Copley’s Watson and the Shark by 
Ann Uhry Abrams in the Art Bulletin, June, 1979. While it is 
tempting to seek the source of Brook Watson's pose in antique 
sculpture, such as the Laocoon (p. 275), the direct source lies 
elsewhere. It lies in the drowning figure at the lower left of the 
great woodcut of the Submersion of Pharoah’s Army in the Red 
Sea (inscribed 1549) designed by Titian, an artist whom Copley 
is known to have admired (p. 268). This figure is well illustrated 
in D. Rosand and M. Muraro, Titian and the Venetian Woodcut, 
exh. cat., Washington, Dallas and Detroit, 1976-77, 82, fig. 4(i). 
This source is nicely in keeping with Abrams’s insistence upon 
the importance of prints to Copley (p. 266). As to the conse- 
quences of this observation for the meaning of the painting, | 
leave this in the hands of those who know about Copley, 
MARTIN KEMP 
University of Glasgow 
Glasgow G12 8QQ Scotland 


Correction: Lotto’s Intarsie 


I would like to correct three apparently minor but potentially 
troublesome errors in the printing of my article “Concealed 
Wisdom: Renaissance Hieroglyphic and Lorenzo Lotto’s 
Bergamo I[ntarsie (Lx, 363-75). The last sentence of n. 16 on 
p. 366 should read: ‘Moreover, whatever Lotto meant by ‘imprese, 
his letter of September 2, 1524, makes it clear that he thought of 
them as things distinct from, not incorporating, ‘motti’ (see n, 14 
above). The sentence as printed places me in the position of 
claiming to know the reason for Lotto’s distinguishing “motti” 
from “imprese,” whereas I intended to make no such claim. 
The second sentence of n. 26 on p. 367 should read: ‘During 
that time he completed at least one project for Bernardo de’ Rossi, 
the bishop's portrait now in Naples and the cover of it, now in 
Washington, D.C., which was at one time signed and dated 1505 
(Berenson, 2-3, pls. 7 and 8).’’ According to the sentence as 
printed, both cover and portrait were at one time signed and 
dated, whereas only the cover, to our knowledge, was ever so 
authenticated. 

Finally, the second complete sentence in the left column of 
p- 375 should read: “Such coperti teach history instead of 
philosophy or theology, and one of this class of coperti accom- 
panies the Drunkenness of Noah (Fig. 10).” 

DIANA GALIS 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, PA 17604 


Book Reviews 


EVA C. KEULS, Plato and Greek Painting (Columbia Studies in 
the Classical Tradition, v), Leiden, Brill, 1978. Pp. xv + 
154; 6 text figs. 54 Dfl. 


Classical painting other than that which appears on vases must 
be one of the strangest and least tractable of all the manifold ar- 
tistic genres bequeathed to us by antiquity. Voluminous literary 
documentation testifies to a period of extraordinary and un- 
precedented advances in the techniques of pictorial illusion, from 
the discovery of foreshortening, perhaps by Kimon of Cleonae, 
in the late 6th century 8.c., through the opening out of pictorial 
space by Polygnotos and Agatharchos around 470-440, to the in- 
vention of color modeling by Apollodoros and its “perfection” 
by Zeuxis in the last 30 years of the same century. The ancients 
themselves were in no doubt as to the import of these develop- 
ments: as Pliny, Quintilian, and others explicitly state, by 400 
B.c. painting had become a discipline separate from drawing, 
complete with its own rapidly developing technical vocabulary 
and highly distinctive aesthetic. All other advances after this 
period, if we are to believe the sources, were purely incremental 
(the discovery of highlighting by Apelles, for example): by the 
end of the 5th century, the foundations of Western illusionistic 
painting had to all intents and purposes been completed, all 
within a span of only four generations. And as if this were not 
enough, to complement their conquest of the externals of the 
phenomenal world, painters had also gone far towards develop- 
ing a pictorial vocabulary for the representation of states of mind 
(ethé and path@) through posture, gesture, and facial expression. 
Here the prime mover seems to have been Polygnotos, for whose 
achievements the word ethographia was coined by at least the 
end of the 5th century. 

And yet, despite this vast array of information, and even 
despite recent finds in Italy, Macedonia, and Turkey, to date not 
one mural painting worthy of the name remains for the whole of 
this crucial period. The Tomb of the Diver in Paestum is our 
latest Archaic survivor, dating from ca. 480 (Keuls makes an 
egregious attempt on pp. 101f. to link its revelers with Polygnotan- 
style ethographia), and it is separated by a black hole of almost 
exactly a century and a half from the new paintings from the 
Vergina necropolis (discovered after the publication of Keuls’s 
book), which should belong to ca. 330-300.1 

The net result of all this is that any student of Classical “free” 
painting is compelled to build bridges, to work with increasing 
precariousness from both ends towards the middle. And right 
here he finds not a painting or even a description of one, but the 
enigmatic Plato, ever free with all kinds of general pronounce- 
ments on art, relatively rich in technical terminology for the arts, 
but always infuriatingly elliptical and nonspecific. 

Keuls addresses herself to all three of the major problems 
posed by the Platonic corpus for the student who seeks to deter- 
mine more closely the contribution of the Classical period to the 
evolution of Western painting and its aesthetics. First comes the 
concept of mimesis: what does it mean before Plato, what does it 
mean in Plato, and what was the significance (if any) of Plato’s 


1 For good color photographs of some of the pictures see National 
Geographic, July, 1978; preliminary discussion, M. E. Caskey, American 
Journal of Archaeology, ixxx, 1978, 342f. 


opinions to later criticism of the arts? Second, how deep was 
Plato’s own knowledge of the visual arts, and what purposes did 
he intend his numerous allusions to them to serve? Answers to 
these two questions clear the ground for tackling the third, 
which concerns two highly problematic special instances of 
mimesis in Plato, namely color-modeling or skiagraphia, and 
character portrayal, ethographia; with respect to the mechanics 
of form and effect, what does each of these words mean, and in 
what light are the Greek artists’ achievements in the two fields to 
be judged? Finally, a set of short concluding chapters discuss a 
number of subsidiary issues, such as other technical terminology 
in the dialogues, the question of how far Plato’s own attitudes to 
painting may have changed during his lifetime, the possibility of 
a hidden polemic in his writings against the aesthetics of his 
older contemporary, Demokritos, and Plato’s opinions of the 
new Sikyonian school of painting, founded ca. 390 by 
Pamphilos. 

The introduction opens with a brief but unnecessary apologia 
for adding “yet another book to the already virtually uncon- 
trollable bibliography on Plato” (p. 1). Keuls’s contribution 
needs no such apology: her method is both new and exceedingly 
productive, bringing something of a Midas touch to almost every 
subject to which she cares to address herself. Though the issues 
are complex and at times seemingly irresolvable, her arguments 
are presented with a clarity and perceptiveness that not only do 
her credit but contribute much to the persuasiveness and success 
of her work. 

On the question of the meaning of mimesis, Keuls follows 
Koller, though improves his position in several significant ways. 
By close attention to the context of the pre-Platonic passages 
where words of the mimos-group occur she reaches the conclu- 
sion (p. 2) that for the Sth century, “the basic English translation 
of mimesis as ‘imitation’ is wrong or at least misleading. The 
radical meaning of the term in ancient Greek was (and continued 
to be until the end of Classical antiquity), ‘enactment’.” In other 
words, in Keuls’s opinion the pre-Platonic sense is always 
dynamic, conveying notions of mimicry, reembodiment, emula- 
tion or whatever. Only four passages in Herodotus and one in 
Euripides seem to refer to a static representation, but here the 
purpose is more the conveyance of a notion through symbolic 
means rather than the copying of appearance. She cites in sup- 
port of this contention Herodotus u. 169, where columns are 
“modeled after palm-trees’’; yet from surviving columns of this 
type one might suggest that this passage could well be a step on 
the road to Plato’s concept of static “imitation,” perhaps a more 
important one than Keuls allows for. 

In Plato himself, although the older sense is never lost, ‘enact- 
ment” from the Republic x onwards becomes “imitation”; here 
the author reveals her central thesis, that this development in 
meaning was not made for the purpose of saying significant 
things about painting and sculpture, but for chastising the art of 
poetry, particularly the “mimetic” genres of tragedy and epic. 
This insight she then proceeds to extend, drawing on a host of 
convincing examples, to a general conclusion that, whenever 
painting receives significant attention in the dialogues, it is not 
for its own sake but as a metaphor, a stick with which to beat the 
far more dangerous world of phenomenal experience and its 
prime interpreters, the poets. As Plato himself put it, “there is an 
ancient feud between philosophy and poetry” (Republic 607B); 
there is none between philosophy and painting. Reverse the 
equation, Keuls argues, and one has a useful tool ready to hand 
with which to analyze Plato’s remarks on art. The process may 
be crudely described as follows: first discover what point Plato is 
trying to make about the problem for which he is using painting 


as a metaphor, and then you will have the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the pictorial terms he is using. 

This approach leads to immediate results, not least as concerns 
the primary question of Plato’s own depth of interest in, position 
towards, and comprehension of the art of painting (chapter 3). 
Against most of her predecessors in the field (Wilamowitz apart), 
Keuls finds little direct hostility in the corpus towards the fine 
arts per se, but rather a somewhat double-edged appreciation of 
their usefulness as ammunition in the ceaseless war against the 
poets. As one might therefore anticipate, Plato’s attitudes to the 
fine arts are seldom consistent: contrary to what one might ex- 
pect after the Republic x, he proceeds to put some of his most 
positive utterances on the subject into the mouth of the highly 
esteemed Diotima, in the Symposium, in a context dealing with 
absolute beauty. “Inversely, some of his more derogatory com- 
ments on painting occur in the Laws, where the general tenor is 
practical and compromising” (p. 57). The solution is to recognize 
that for Plato the arts were not prime exponents of mundane 
beauty, and are nowhere pitted directly against the Forms in this 
guise. Even in the Philebus 51C, living creatures and their 
representations constitute a single class, as against the absolute 
Beauty of abstract geometrical figures. 

As to Plato’s own tastes in art, both Panofsky and 
Collingwood saw that the philosopher's doctrine of mimesis 
precluded him from expressing any serious preferences for 
specific styles. Art is always and incurably “‘illusionistic’’ (p. 55) 
and that is that. This very sensible and logical position is 
devastatingly underscored by Keuls’s treatment of the plethora 
of competing attempts to find in Plato a liking for such diverse 
styles as Pheidian classicism, the primitive yet expressive art of 
Polygnotos, and Attic geometric pottery. As for dislikes, the 
main advances in illusionistic pictorial technique occurred in the 
generation before he came to maturity, so for him to spend time 
castigating these for their own sake would have been to flog 
something of a dead horse: by the time he wrote the Republic, 
around 375, the issues were settled. The inescapable conclusion 
from all this is that Plato had little interest in the art of painting 
qua painting, and virtually no comprehension of its aims. He 
nowhere even tries to formulate what we would call a pictorial 
aesthetic, for that is not his object. 

Armed with these cautions, Keuls then proceeds to the next 
problem, that of determining the meaning of the most important 
pictorial term employed metaphorically in the dialogues, 
skiagraphia. As background, chapter 4 therefore attempts to 
reconstruct the state of Greek painting in Plato’s own time. 
Although not as far-reaching as V. J. Bruno’s recent Form and 
Color (and also I must record my doubts as to whether linear 
perspective was actually discovered in the 5th century, or at all in 
antiquity for that matter), this short summary neatly prepares 
one for what will surely be one of the most controversial sections 
of the book (pp. 70-87), where it is argued that skiagraphia 
meant “color patching,” ie., the juxtaposition of mutually inten- 
sifying colors rather than the blending of primaries, which 
would of course entail an immediate loss of luminosity.? On pp. 
68-69 Keuls speculates that a lack of pigments suitable for 
custom-mixing may have had something to do with what she 
sees as a reluctance on the-part of pre-Hellenistic painters to at- 
tempt this difficult and hazardous process. At any rate, her 
analysis of skiagraphia as Plato’s metaphor to attack the notion 
that pleasure and pain (or justice and injustice) are opposite, 
relative, and mutually conditioning states is, I find, very 
thought-provoking, though necessarily inconclusive. I am sur- 
prised only that she fails to see the importance of the reference to 
the late 5th-century Pythagorean Eurytos’s skiagraphia in Alexan- 
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der’s commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 1029b8,5 cited in 
her article of 1975 but omitted here. This describes him as 
creating representations of men, horses, and so on from fixed 
numbers of differently colored pebbles — green, black, red, etc. 
— surely a perfect illustration of her theory. 

Chapters 5 and 6 further exploit the metaphorical method, if 
one may call it that, to tackle sundry other issues raised by the 
dialogues. Plato is seen to be rather insensitive to the implications 
of the line-versus-color debate (the claims to credibility of the 
debate are now strengthened somewhat by the new Vergina 
frescoes). Ethographia merits a rather longer section, as befits the 
difficulty of the concept, and Keuls shows that here again the 
meaning must be understood as dynamic — not just “character” 
but “dramatic expression indicative of character.” As such, it is 
occasionally employed by Plato, who (true to form), however, 
does not enter into the intellectual debate current in his own time 
as to the technical means to such a presentation or the limits of its 
possibility; contrast here Xenophon, Memorabilia in. 10. 1-5. 
Perhaps rather out of place in a book on painting is the discus- 
sion of optical proportions in sculpture (apropos of the Sopnist, 
235-36), where Keuls reveals an uncharacteristic ignorance of 
her subject by suggesting that no monumental evidence for such 
distortion survives.4 The discussion of epikhrainein, khrainein, 
and apokhrainein, apparently a process of highlighting and 
shadowing a basic color, is much better, and surely (though 
Keuls does not say so) it is given credence by her own fig. 5, the 
Hermes from the Lefkadia tomb, “hs blue cloak is nuanced in 
just this manner. 

The final three chapters, 7-9, are more narrowly philosophical 
in aim, concerned with the question of Plato’s growing hostility 
to painting in the later dialogues and particularly with its exclu- 
sion from the notion of general culture in the Theaetetus and the 
Laws, and the denial of even a superficial beauty ‘to it in the 
Philebus. In chapters 8-9 Keuls rather persuasively attributes 
this new note of polemic to Plato’s antagonism to his older con- 
temporary, Demokritos (whose now-vanished treatises on 
painting, color, and perspective must have been known to him), 
and to Plato’s absolute opposition to Pamphilos and his 
followers, the Sikyonian school, who included painting, 
bolstered by practical arithmetic and geometry, in the standard 
educational curriculum. The first of these suggestions is par- 
ticularly attractive, since it is from Demokritos that seems to 
stem the pain-pleasure relativism attacked by Plato through the 
skiagraphia metaphor. In addition, the notions of pleasure as a 
criterion of the arts and the divine inspiration of the artist, both 
almost certainly held by Demokritos and anathema to Plato, are 
also constant targets for his abuse. As Keuls recognizes, the case 
for Demokritean influence upon the precepts of the Sikyonian 
school is weak but nonetheless rather seductive — if only because 
it would be convenient to have all Plato’s major artistic enemies 
in one camp. At any rate, it is clear that if Plato knew of 


2First proposed by the author in American Journal of Archaeology, 
Lxxix, 1975, 1f.; critique by Elizabeth G. Pemberton, ibid., Lxxx, 1976, 
82f. 


3 Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentaria in Aristotelis Metaphysica, ed. 
M. Hayduck, Berlin, 1881, 827, 11. 9-17; H. Diels, W. Kranz, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 7th ed., Berlin, 1954, No. 45 Fr. 3 in Vol. 1, 
420; J. E. Raven, Classical Quarterly, xuv, 1951, 147-48. 


4For discussion and references, see my Skopas at Paros, Park Ridge, 
N.J., 1977, chap. 2. 
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Pamphilos’s ideas, he would certainly have been in no two minds 
as to what to think of them. 

In conclusion, Keuls has provided us with a stimulating ac- 
count firmly based on a close reading of the texts and such 
monumental evidence as survives, an account written from 
neither an unduly philosophical nor unduly archaeological view- 
point, but skillfully synthesizing the two. Her book seems to me 
to be a model of judicious and creative research, and it may be 
read with profit by art historians and philosophers alike. 

ANDREW STEWART 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN AND NANCY H. RAMAGE, Sculpture 
from Sardis. The Finds Through 1975 (Archaeological Ex- 
ploration of Sardis, Reports, u), Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1978. Pp. xxi + 203; 472 ills. $30 


Sardis is one of the most important ancient sites in western 
Anatolia. Renowned as the capital of Lydia, known even today to 
most highschool students as the city of Croesus, its history goes 
back to Neolithic times. The city played an important part in the 
centuries of Persian domination; its sanctuary of Artemis 
retained its fame throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods; 
the city is one of the “Seven Churches” of the Apocalypse; its 
final decline began only in the 7th century A.D. 

Systematic archaeological exploration of Sardis was begun in 
the early years of our century by an American expedition, 
headed by H. C. Butler. The results of this work appeared in 
several volumes between 1916 and 1932. After World War II 
work was resumed by another American team, largely from Har- 
vard and Cornell Universities, sponsored by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and headed by George M. A. 
Hanfmann. 

From the beginning, preliminary reports were published in 
periodicals (mainly in the Bulletin of the American Societies of 
Oriental Research and Türk Arkeoloji Dergisi), and there were 
also a number of articles on individual problems and works 
elsewhere. Two series of final publications began to appear from 
1971, one of Monographs (four volumes so far), and one of 
Reports, of which the present volume is the second. 

The book treats the sculpture in stone, mostly, but not ex- 
clusively, marble. It includes not only finds from the Harvard- 
Cornell excavations, but also a number of pieces found accident- 
ally; there are pieces found by the first Sardis expedition and 
housed now in various Museums in Turkey, Europe, and the 
United States; some items from other sites in Lydia; and a small 
selection of inscriptions relating to sculpture now lost. 

The basic division of labor between the two authors is by 
periods: Hanfmann has dealt with all the pre-Hellenistic 
sculpture, Ramage with most of the sculpture from the 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Early Byzantine periods. A fair number 
of catalogue entries within the latter group, however, are signed 
by Hanfmann. 

The principle of selection is explained in chapter 1 (“The 
Scope of the Work and the Character of the Material”). It ap- 
pears that of 536 items catalogued during the excavation, about 
280 are included in the present catalogue. The exclusions con- 
cern fragments, “less important sarcophagi” (p. 3), and those 
pieces found by the first Sardis expedition which apparently 
have not survived. 

The principle of selection is arguable. With regard to frag- 
ments, it is often quite impossible to decide what is important 


and what not, particularly on an excavation site where work has 
not yet been completed. It would be helpful to have lists or short 
descriptions one day of all the fragments. Regarding the sar- 
cophagi, it is difficult to see why the fragments of those included 
in the volume should be more important than those excluded 
from it. As to lost pieces, those of which records, photographs, 
or negatives exist ought to be published eventually as fally as 
possible. This is the only means by which to identify such “lost” 
pieces, which often have only been ‘‘deperted.”’ Two examples of 
success brought about by publication come to my mind: K. T. 
Erim’s efforts to locate pieces from the first Aphrodisias excava- 
tion had notable results (see his article in American Journal of 
Archaeology, Lxx1, 1967, and his entry in J. Inan and E. Alföldi- 
Rosenbaum, Rômische und frühbyzantinische Porträtplastik aus 
der Tiirkei, Neue Funde, Mainz, 1979, No. 207), with a head 
now in Boston, where it found a home after a long journey 
through the European and American art markets. A portrait head 
excavated in Apollonia (Cyrenaica) between the wars and “lost” 
during World War II (E. Rosenbaum, A Catalogue of Cyrenaican 
Portrait Sculpture, London 1960, No. 82) was rediscovered in 
Austria and is now in the Graz Museum. Without these publica- 
tions, the identities of these pieces could not have been 
established. 

The introductory chapters to the main sections of the 
catalogue (tt and mr by Hanfmann, v by Ramage) are arranged on 
similar lines, discussing among other matters findspots and 
original positions, re-use and restoration in antiquity, and the 
evidence for Sardis as a center for stone sculpture. The section on 
materials in chapter 1 (pp. 4ff.) also belorgs in fact to the attempt 
at proving the theory of Sardis as a “Center for Stone 
Sculpture.” The desire to add to the fame of Sardis the claim of a 
school of sculpture permeates a considerable part of the 
catalogue. 

It goes without saying that practically every major city in 
Anatolia (and elsewhere in the ancient world) had sculptors’ 
workshops, regardless of whether there was suitable marble in 
the neighborhood or not. The “local” Sardian marble is certainly 
not of the quality most suitable for fine sculpture, a si-uation 
similar to that in Ephesus, where the “local” marble (mainly 
from Belevi) is also too coarse for fine sculpture, although it was 
used for this purpose on a number of occasions. The presence or 
absence of “local” marble of any quality was, however, of little 
or no influence on the development of schools of sculpture. 
There is, for instance, no marble at all in Pamphylia, and yet, 
during the Roman period, sculpture of superb quality was made 
locally in the principal cities of Side and Perge. The importance 
of the marble trade in antiquity has by now been well es- 
tablished, especially by the studies of Nuşin Asgari and John 
Ward-Perkins. We can reckon with imports of marble blocks, of 
semi-finished products, and of finished pieces of sculpture even 
in cities where there were local workshops and perhaps local 
marble. Moreover, along with the marble were sent the 
marmorarei, and there were also migrating artists, of whom we 
have epigraphical evidence from sites all around the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Any field archaeologist will understand the authors’ 
enthusiasm for their site. In the present book this enthusiasm has 
often led to statements couched in a rather emotional language. 
This volume, however, proves to the “neutral” observer that 
sculpture in stone was not one of the great achievements of the 
Sardians, at any time of their known history. 

All the same, the sculpture in stone from Sardis and -he im- 
mediate surroundings includes very important and interesting 
pieces from all periods of the long history of the city. Any reader 


of the book will appreciate the great effort that went into the ex- 
ploration of this important site. It is, therefore, hard to under- 
stand why the press of one of the best universities in the world 
was unable-to produce better printing and above all better il- 
lustrations. Photographs taken in field-work conditions are 
naturally of uneven quality, but better reproductions of even the 
poorest photographs could have been made by good printers. A 
great many of these photographs have been reproduced 
previously in other contexts, where they all came out better than 
in the present volume. Moreover, the layout of the plates seems 
to be almost casual, without any help from an expert technician. 
There is too much empty space on many of the plates, which, un- 
fortunately, are not numbered, although p. 322, following the 
plates, indicates that the pages of the illustrations have in fact 
been numbered. The arrangements of the illustrations on the 
plates is unsatisfactory throughout. As to the text, the vertical 
alignment of the columns is haphazard; the splitting of words is 
often wrong; there is hardly a Greek text without a misprint 
(mainly accents, punctuation, etc.]; the Greek type chosen is 
below the standard to be expected from Harvard University 
Press. It seems to me fairly obvious that the authors had little or 
no say in the technical production of the book. I am well aware of 
the fact that our “modern” and cheaper printing processes are 
far below the quality to which we were accustomed. I do not 
think, however, we should accept this deterioration of quality es- 
pecially when publications are subsidized by grants from public 
or private funds. There are examples that show that even with 
these modern processes much better work can be produced: to 
cite one recent publication: Pfuhl-Môbius, Ostgriechische 
Grabreliefs (Mainz, Philipp von Zabern, 1977 and 1979). 

I should like to add a few comments to catalogue items of the 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Early Byzantine section, where I am 
more competent than in the pre-Hellenistic period. This section 
would have profited from consultation with the book by Jale 
Inan, Roman Sculpture in Side (Ankara, 1975). Stylistic and 
iconographic parallels could have been found in this book for a 
number of pieces from Sardis. In many cases it offers more ex- 
haustive discussions and more up-to-date bibliography than the 
present book. To cite only a few examples: for Nos. 67, 69, 70, 
cf. Inan, Nos. 24ff., with full discussion and recent bibliography. 
For No. 115, cf. Inan, No. 34, and possibly No. 55, which could 
also have been compared to Sardis, No. 114. No. 110 (“draped 
herm”) is, of course, a statue support, thus the drapery does not 
belong to the herm, but to the lost statue; in this case, cf. Inan, 
No. 19. 

One of the most important pieces in the Roman section is No. 
73 (Aeneas Carrying His Father Anchises). This fragment 
deserves better illustration and fuller discussion. I do not 
recollect any other cuirassed statue decorated with this scene; the 
iconographic version of the Sardis fragment is not the most com- 
mon representation of the theme. 

Most of the portraits in the volume were published 
previously; some of them have appeared in Inan-Rosenbaum, 
Roman and Early Byzantine Portrait Sculpture in Asia Minor 
(1966), others in Inan/Alféldi-Rosenbaum, 1979, with catalogue 
texts by N. H. Ramage. Very few of the pieces included in the 
present volume were unknown to me, but among these is one of 
the best Roman portraits found in Sardis, unfortunately very 
fragmentary, No. 91. The piece deserves better illustration. It is 
clearly Severan and not Gallienic. In my view, it bears no 
similarity to the one well-preserved masterpiece among the por- 
traits from Sardis, No. 92. The controversy about the date of this 
superb head is by now well known. (The bibliography given in 
the present catalogue is incomplete: see Inan/Alfüldi- 
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Rosenbaum, 34 with nn. 158 and 159, to which must be added an 
article by P. Kranz in the Archäologischer Anzeiger, 1979, esp. 
48ff.; Kranz apparently did not know that the head still exists 
and is now in the Museum of Manisa). I still believe that 
Hanfmann’s first dating of this head is nearer to the truth than 
his subsequent one. Jale Inan and I have tried to substantiate 
further our dating of 1966 in our book of 1979. What is needed 
here are better photographs, i.e., four views (they could easily 
have been accommodated on the plate given to figs. 206-07), a 
better technical description, an indication of the type of marble 
(it is still described just as ‘’marble’’) and a better description of 
the tooling of the skull. I saw this head very briefly soon after its 
discovery; my impression then was that the marble is fine- 
grained, certainly not of the Sardian variety. Above all, some in- 
dication of the date of the road surface in or below which the 
head was found would be welcome. This road is termed ““Byzan- 
tine” on p. 82, where the head is said to have been found in the 
bedding of the road. At the top of the catalogue entry, on the 
other hand, we are given the information: “0.10 above late 
Roman Road.” The date of this road, if there is one, would at 
least give a terminus ante quem for this portrait. 

The head is, apart from fragment No. 91, the only truly im- 
portant piece of portrait sculpture found in Sardis. It should 
receive more thorough treatment than anyone has given it so far. 
At present, I still believe that it betrays dependence on the School 
of Aphrodisias — it might even have been made by a sculptor 
from Aphrodisias. The portraits cited by N. H. Ramage as “ad- 
ditional comparisons” have no relationship to this head, and 
with regard to the dates quoted for those comparative heads 
(Athens, Eleusis), E. Harrison’s book on the Agora portraits 
should have been quoted (p. 63f. under No. 49). 

Under No. 93 (a small head wearing a crown with busts) there 
is no reference to Inan-Rosenbaum, 1966, No. 219, or to the 
lengthy footnote on such crowns in this book (however, see now 
Inan/Alféldi-Rosenbaum, 1979, 38ff.). The most important 
aspect of this small head is that it was found in a tomb. Usually, 
portraits of “high priests” with this type of crown were set up in 
public places. 

Concerning Nos. 94-95: see Inan/Alfüldi-Rosenbaum, 1979, 
24ff. It is difficult to understand how No. 95 can be adduced as 
“testimony to the outstanding individuality and character of a 
still-thriving school of Sardian sculptors in the early 6th cen- 
tury.” 

There are, of course, many items in the catalogue that will en- 
courage scholarly discussions, for instance Nos. 146-49, which 
will be of great interest to anyone dealing with venationes or 
other circus games. 

Despite the above criticisms, and even if we remain uncon- 
vinced that Sardis was ever an important center of sculpture in 
stone, we should be grateful to the excavators of Sardis and to 
the authors of the present book for their offering of a great deal 
of new and interesting material. . 

ELISABETH ALFÖLDI-ROSENBAUM 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 
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BIANCA MARIA FELLETTI MAJ, La Tradizione italica nell'arte 
romana, 1 (Archeologica m1), Rome, Giorgio Bretschneider, 
1977. Pp. 404; 83 pls. L. 80,000 


The desire to locate and describe the various iconographic and 
formal components that make up Roman art has dominated 
much of the scholarship in the field for more than half a century, 
yet the terminology, theory, and method for this undertaking are 
still in dispute. Bianca Maria Felletti Maj’s book enters into this 
ongoing discussion with a salutary empirical point of view, 
which allows theory to emerge from confrontation with large 
numbers of freshly seen monuments. 

The volume, Felletti Maj’s last before her death late in 1977, 
was to have been the first of two on the history of the Italic tradi- 
tion in Roman art from the Republic to late antiquity. It takes in 
the period from the 3rd century 8.c. to the end of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty and focuses its attention on the region that in- 
cludes Etruria, Latium, Campania, and the territories of the Sam- 
nites, Umbri and Piceni. Its primary emphasis is on relief 
sculpture and painting with non-mythological subjects; with 
only a few exceptions the objects were all commissioned by in- 
dividuals or relatively small groups of people rather than by the 
State or the imperial court. The author’s stated goal is to identify 
within this period and geographical area the characteristic 
themes and style of an Italic artistic tradition and to follow its 
progress through the history of Roman art. Her method rests on 
the premise that the Italic current has been obscured by too much 
theory based on an insufficiently known and studied body of 
material: “mi sono quindi prefissa di raccogliere e di ordinare il 
materiale ..., rifiutandomi di partire da concetti pre-formati”’ (p. 
29). 

The author has organized an enormous amount of material by 
the use of a complex system of overlapping frameworks. Chap- 
ters divide the book according to a conventional upper-class 
political chronology, a structure that reflects the author’s convic- 
tion that public and private art, no matter how different their 
patrons and styles, are nonetheless profoundly affected by many 
of the same artistic currents, and may, therefore, follow a single 
chronological line. Further, the temporal organization reveals the 
author’s basic hypothesis: that an Italic tradition persists unin- 
terrupted, via a series of artistic transmissions and adjustments, 
from pre-Roman times into the Empire. 

Within this chronological scheme, supporting and 
documenting the idea of continuity, subsections explore the 
various media and monument types preferred by artists of the 
Italic tradition. Paintings and friezes, altars, stelai, large and 
small funerary monuments, and coins all reappear throughout 
the course of the book and bring forward subject matter con- 
cerned with history, religion, and everyday life. The monuments 
are investigated as well within the geographical framework of cen- 
tral Italy in order both to reveal the existence of local schools and 
tastes and to indicate the varied sources from which the city of 
Rome drew its ideas in its formative years. The structure of the 
book is designed to provide a legible context for an attempt to 
clarify the Italic formal language and the themes it persistently 
expresses. Neither style nor iconography is seen as static or 
non-periodic, yet they both emerge as clearly tied to certain 
places and monument types over several centuries. 

The discussion of style weaves through the book, never 
restricted to a special chapter or section but rather seen as an in- 
tegral part of the discussion of every object. The basic Italic 
language visible in the 3rd and 2nd centuries, a product of 
Hellenistic influences on Etruscan and regional central Italian 
workshops, became increasingly sophisticated and responsive to 


the changing artistic environment; the Sabine towns producing 
reliefs influenced first by a Baroque and then by a neo-Attic 
Hellenism make this abundantly clear (p. 125). Nonetheless, the 
essential character of the Italic style remains consistent despite 
changes in time, place, and type of monument, and certain 
features seem to be constant. Thus, one sees repeated use of a 
hieratic proportional system (pp. 149, 173, 306, 358) and an en- 
during interest in the presentation of space by means that do not 
depend on the laws of optics, e.g., the use of semicircular com- 
positional groups (pp. 263, 292f., 329f., 361) or the “bird’s eye 
view” (p. 304f.). The lack of concern with correct human 
anatomy and scale, along with the delight in the detail and 
specificity that render the moment tangible, appear as persis- 
tent Italic elements that are tied to the desire to communicate and 
commemorate with the utmost immediacy. To this goal one 
should also connect the interest in a centralized composition, 
since the form clearly expresses the social relationships and 
hierarchies in such preferred themes as the sacrifice or the 
biographical narrative (pp. 271f., 299f., 330). For all the conser- 
vatism of many Italic shops, these features were constantly being 
modified, affected by Hellenizing workshops and the changing 
tastes of patrons. The author demonstrates the learning process 
by which early Italic shops acquired Greek ideas and put them to 
their own uses (p. 164f.), and she illuminates the way that shops 
working for the State absorbed in turn those Italic style elements 
most appropriate to an emergent Roman iconography. Her dis- 
cussion in chapter 5 on the sacrificial pompa on friezes from 
Augustus to Claudius, and her remarks on the Italic'in the Ara 
Pacis Augustae, are particularly revealing of the role played by 
shops working in the Italic tradition (pp. 200, 265f., 274). In ef- 
fect, the remarks on style, like the discussion of iconography, 
serve to reveal the way in which Roman form and content grow 
out of the intermingling of Greek and Italian traditions. 

The most important contribution of the book, and the most in- 
novative, is the author’s discussion of the themes and motifs 
regularly associated with the Italic style. Scenes concerned with 
the processions and sacrifices of magistrates and military men, 
the munera gladiatoria and venatio, banquets and rituals of 
secular and religious groups, and the events of the domestic and 
working lives of individuals appear from the later Republic on. 
The author reveals the persistence of these themes, seeing them 
as typically Italic, and demonstrates how they changed in formal 
organization over time. Her treatment of the munera gladiatoria, 
for example, shows the increasing willingness of the Italic artists 
to experiment with poses and groupings, to move from the 
profile pairs of the 2nd and 1st centuries to the varied poses, in- 
cluding back and three-quarter views, and the more complex 
compositions of the Julio-Claudian period (pp. 114f., 189, 229f., 
314f., 342, 358, 367f.}. 

The work motif, another favored Italic theme, makes periodic 
appearances too in its changing form. Although representations 
of work are shown to have become popular fairly late in the 1st 
century B.c. and to have increased radically in number by the 
second half of the 1st century a.D., some earlier evidence for the 
motif in central Italy does exist. The author points out the ab- 
sence of precedents in earlier Etruscan and Hellenistic art for 
documentary representations of work and notes the distinction 
between genre and the Italic work scene, where emphasis is 
placed on documentation of the career of an identifiable in- 
dividual (pp. 111f., 237f.). Such a distinction may also be drawn 
in early Imperial times, between work images and representa- 
tions of people working with construction machinezy and 
building walls. The latter scenes are shown to be episodes within 
the context of historical or mythological narrative rather than the 


primary subjects of the scenes (p. 196). Thus, the builders in the 
Esquiline painting of the Conservatori Museum in Rome belong 
to a different tradition from the later workers of the Eurysaces 
frieze at the Porta Maggiore or the slave dealer of the stele of 
Publilius Satur in Capua (p. 242, fig. 106). 

During the Julio-Claudian and Flavian periods, the number of 
work images increases dramatically all over central Italy. The 
author makes visible several important developments in the 
motif and its use in this era. The first archaeologically sound 
evidence for shop signs comes from Pompeii, e.g, a small 
terracotta relief from a wall at the intersection of the Via della 
Fortuna and the Via degli Augustali (p. 345, fig. 176) and the 
Verecundus dye-shop paintings of the Via dell’ Abbondanza (not 
discussed by the author!). The popularity of reliefs with symbols 
for the occupation of the patron also increased in this period: 
e.g., the altar of the Capitoline fabri tignarii (misprinted, p. 324) 
and that at Avezzano of Poppedia Secunda with objects for a 
woman’s toilette (p. 362, fig. 188). These reliefs exemplify an im- 
portant representational type which eventually spread over the 
entire Empire, appearing as far from Rome as Dorylaion in 
Phrygia, and which may have played an important role in the 
creation of certain kinds of emblemata and heraldry in the early 
Middle Ages.? Finally, it is in the early Ist century a.p. that the 
standard representational types for pose, gesture, and composi- 
tion of sale and workshop scenes seem to crystalize into the 
forms they will hold throughout the western Empire until the 
late 3rd century; this later material, beyond the scope of Felletti 
Maj’s first volume, still awaits the kind of thorough treatment it 
would have received had she lived. 

The author’s discussion of individual monuments with work 
motifs is of great value in being among the first to place these in 
an artistic context, but certain broader issues of patronage and 
social relationships, here and in the consideration of other 
motifs, seem to be neglected. Nowhere does she make mention of 
the rising wealth and official status of many working people, 
liberti especially, with the ascendancy of Augustus.? The rapid 
increase in the number of paintings and reliefs with work sub- 
jects in the 1st century a.D. is so closely connected to imperial 
social policy, that neither patronage nor the nature of responses 
can be satisfactorily treated without taking it into account. 

The absence of such connections of Italic art to Roman social 
policy and class stratification is due in part to Felletti Maj’s own 
attitude toward the interaction of artists and patrons. From the 
very beginning of the book, the author indicates her opposition 
to the point of view held by Bianchi-Bandinelli and Giuliano in 
their work on Etruscan and Italic art before the time of 
Augustus. They see the Italic as having ended with the final 
years of the Republic, to be replaced by “arte plebea.’’4 Felletti 
Maj’s position, however, and this is revealed in the title of the 
book, is that the Italic never died, nor did it become part of an art 
tied to a particular social group (e.g., p. 277). 

Both interpretations have their problems, it seems; one relies 
heavily on a picture of the social and historical situation that 
lacks universal acceptance among scholars, while the other is 


1 Mostra augustea della romanità, Rome, 1v, 1938, 651, No. 21a, and 
653f., No. 28a; V. Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi di via 
dell'Abbondanza (anni 1910-23), Rome, 1953, pls. x1 and xn; and M. 
della Corte, Case ed abitanti di Pompei, Naples, 1, 1965, 278. 


2F, Noack, ‘’Dorylaion: Grabreliefs,” Deutsches Archäologisches In- 
stitut, Athenische Abteilung, Mitteilungen, xix, 1894, 315. 
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based on a conception of artistic transmission that is not always 
supported by full analysis of the factors justifying continued 
patronage by a diverse audience over the course of six centuries. 
As I have already mentioned, this seems to me to be a weakness 
in the book. It is too'seldom explicit in dealing with the tastes and 
social existence of the patrons of the Italic. Specific patrons 
emerge in the author's consideration of particular monuments 
(pp. 111f., 239f.), and from time to time she reaffirms the con- 
nections between monuments, such as the late Republican and 
early Augustan funerary stelai, and their patrons — ‘magistrates, 
veterans, merchants, artisans, Roman citizens or prosperous 
freedmen” (p. 201). Her basic assumption, that which allows her 
to use so vague a definition for the audience, is that “the ‘will of 
the patron’ is no marginal element, but it is fair to consider it as 
one of the historical-environmental elements which relate to the 
work of art and not as a determinant of the language in which it 
is expressed” (p. 370). 

The consequences of the author’s point of view are twofold: 
first, it does indeed reintroduce the artist-as-actor into the 
history of Roman art, but, second, it too often fails to come to 
terms with one of the crucial features of Roman art, the fact that 
Roman social stratification frequently and demonstrably in- 
fluenced the styles that particular social groups preferred. Style 
is here presumed to exist because of the will of the artist; the art- 
ist's reasons for choosing to preserve or change a style are not 
fully articulated. Thus the social and political implications of 
style and iconography often remain in the shadows. 

On a far more mundane level, one must make brief note of a 
few flaws in the production of text and apparatus. There are 
some minor misspellings and misprints, fortunately few: e.g., the 
misspelling of Reekmans (p. 318, n. 50) and misprints on pp. 22, 
n. 8, 51, n. 22, 53, n. 27, and 58, n. 40. The construction of the 
index is not so easily forgiven since it offers very little assistance 
to the reader, having been organized almost exclusively by 
monument types rather than by themes or preper names; 
further, many relevant page citations are left out, as with 
“SCENE di lavoro,” to which should be added reference to pp. 
335, 345, 350, and 361. The index is a far less useful tool than the 
plate list which refers the reader to the appropriate pages in the 
text. The plates are generally clear and well chosen, with good 
details and large numbers of reproductions of rarely seen monu- 
ments. 

Felletti Maj’s book is an important contribution to an as yet lit- 
tle known and rarely explored field. Her collection of a wide 
variety of monuments, her careful analysis of individual objects, 
her explication of the thematic preferences evident in the period, 
and her illumination of some of the characteristic formal features 
apparently recurrent in central Italy and sustained in Rome dur- 
ing the Empire, are of great value in the ongoing process of 
definition of the artistic strands that make up Roman art. 

NATALIE KAMPEN 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 


3S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen During the Late Republic, Oxford, 1969, 
and D. E. E. Kleiner, Roman Group Portraiture, New York/London, 
1977, should be added to the notes. 


4R. Bianchi-Bandinelli and A. Giuliano, Etruschi e italici prima del 
dominio di Roma, Milan, 1973, 330, 350, and 352. 
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OTTO PACHT AND DAGMAR THOSS, Die illuminierten 
Handschriften und Inkunabeln der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Franzdsische Schule, n 
(Veréffentlichungen der Kommission für Schrift- und 
Buchwesen des Mittelalters, Ser. 1, Vol. 2; Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische 
Klasse, Denkschriften, Vol. 128), 2 vols. in slipcase, 
Vienna, Verlag der Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1977. Vol. 1: 240 pp.; 110 black-and- 
white ills. Vol 11: 16 pp.; 424 black-and-white ills., 9 color 
pls. DM 320. 


Comprising manuscripts from the collections of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy and his General Adjutant, Baron Wilhelm of Hohen- 
dorf, the French codices in the Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek constitute one of the most important modern 
collections outside France. Französische Schule, u, includes both 
manuscripts and printed books dating from the end of the 15th 
century to the end of the 16th. It thus complements Französische 
Schule, 1, also by Otto Pacht and Dagmar Thoss, which present- 
ed manuscripts and printed books produced before about 1480 
(reviewed by Lilian M. C. Randall, Art Bulletin, xvin, 1976, 438- 
440). Together the volumes complete the French portion of H. J. 
Hermann's Die illuminierten Handschriften und Inkunabeln der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien, published between 1923 and 1938, 
and these volumes are in turn part of a much larger project to 
publish all the illuminated books of this excellent library, as well 
as those in other Austrian libraries, notably the rather rich 
cloister collections. Three volumes on Flemish manuscripts and 
printed books are in progress, and they will be followed by suc- 
cessive volumes on German Gothic and then Italian Renaissance 
illumination. Highlights of French illumination can also be 
studied in the exhibition catalogue produced in 1978, also by 
Thoss: Französische Gotik und Renaissance in Meisterwerken 
der Buchmalerei. 

The present publication includes entries of varying length on 
87 books: 51 manuscripts, 15 incunables, and 21 early printed 
books. As in the earlier volumes, entries for the manuscripts pre- 
sent the following information: physical data (both size of the 
page and its justification, number of lines, identification of 
script), binding, provenance, text, identification and description 
of the miniatures, stylistic commentary, and bibliographical 
references. Entries for the printed books are somewhat less 
thorough, often incorporating only descriptions of the 
miniatures, provided in some detail for the more luxurious edi- 
tions like those by Antoine Verard (Incs. 5. C. 11, 5. C. 3, and 3. 
D. 19) and supplied only with scanty observations for more com- 
monplace exemplars, such as the various Books of Hours printed 
in Paris by Gillet and Germain Hardouin (C. P. 2. B. 96, C. P. 1. E. 
21, C. P. 1. E. 20, C. P. 1. E. 26, and C. P. 1. E. 30). It should be 
noted that Französische Schule, u, includes entries on three 
English and five Spanish illuminated books, as well as three 
15th-century French books, described as addenda to 
Französische Schule, 1. 

In addition to the well-formulated entries, other visual and 
textual material has been generously incorporated, with the 
result that these volumes are models of catalogue publication. 
Nearly every book is extensively reproduced with well-chosen 
representative examples of its miniatures and often with a color 
plate. Included also is ample comparative material, located at the 
end of the text volume, to facilitate comparison with plates in the 
other volume. All plates from the Vienna books have a scale key 
beneath their captions, an inclusion that is invaluable for con- 
veying the sense of each book as an actual object. The authors 


furthermore have attempted to reproduce many illustrations at 
full size. Exhaustive indexes are provided, as in Franzôsische 
Schule, 1, including the following information: signature concor- 
dance; texts and authors; scribes, printers, bookbinders, 
miniaturists, and artists; destinators and owners; shields, 
devices, emblems, ex libri; bindings; iconographic register; and 
comparative material in different media. An occasional ar- 
bitrariness in the information provided (for example, provenance 
is not consistently supplied) and the more frequent fragmentary 
character of some of this data, such as text identifications, to be 
discussed below, are certainly offset by the obvious care and 
erudition evident in both entries and indexes. 

The organization of manuscripts into categories in this present 
volume is a welcome departure from the strictly chronological 
order followed in previous volumes. Books executed for court 
patrons or in regional locales constitute the principal groups. 
Among the court patrons are three French kings, all generous 
patrons of the arts: Louis XII and his Queen, Anne of Brittany, 
(1498-1515); Francis I (1515-1547); and Henry III (1551-1589). 
Included also is the Archduchess Margaret of Austria (1480- 
1530), wife of Philip of Savoy and Regent of the Netherlands, 
whose artistic and literary sponsorship is highlighted. A court 
patronage also characterizes one of the geographical subdivi- 
sions, Lotharingia, where manuscripts produced for the Duke of 
Anjou, Réné II, and for members of his court are ascribed to one 
of two centers: Nancy or the neighboring Toul. The Duke of 
Lotharingia and the Archbishop of Rouen, Cardinal George of 
Amboise, among other court figures, also patronized artists and 
workshops active in the last center, Rouen. These divisions have 
produced some overlapping, but confusion is effectively 
minimized by intelligent choices and careful cross-referencing; 
thus, the Relation des Obséques d'Anne de Bretagne (Cad. S. n. 
12733) presumably was considered most appropriate to che sec- 
tion on the patronage of Louis XII and this queen, even though 
its artists were from the School of Rouen, a fact that is mentioned 
in the entry. A chronological listing of other manuscripts under 
the heading, Varia, follows these categories, and this group ac- 
counts for more than half the catalogue. It is succeeded by a sec- 
tion on incunables and early printed editions (of which only the 
C. P. series is not housed in the Handschriftensammlung but in 
the main library), organized not only chronologically but by 
printer and location. 

Partially because of this cogent organization of the material, 
the utility of Französische Schule, u, is somewhat different from 
a manuscript catalogue; it functions also as a detailed survey of a 
little-studied period of French illumination, underscoring some 
of the problems and issues raised by these books. Manuscripts 
commissioned and owned by Louis XII were self-consciously 
royalist both in their texts and pictures. They include historical 
writings by Jean de Saint-Gelais, whose Histoire de Louis XII 
(Cod. 2588) was written at the king’s command, and by Etienne 
le Blanc, who wrote several shorter tracis (Cod. 2650) important 
for a study of Anglo-French and Franco-Burgundian relations at 
the beginning of the 16th century. Both manuscripts contain 
heraldic and emblematic decoration associated with Louis XII, 
and they are thus significant documents of the visual displays of 
kingship characteristic of the later Valais kings. Visual displays 
of royal ceremonial also characterize the last item that the 
catalogue associates with this reign: the Relation des Obséques 
d'Anne de Bretagne (Cod. S. n. 12733). This codex is one of 17 
extant copies of this text, many with different dedications, on 
Anne’s funeral rite. The existence of such a large number of il- 
luminated funeral books, especially considered alongside the 
similarly numerous entry books (one such is the slightly earlier 


manuscript in Paris, Bibl. Nat. fr. 5750, an entry book of Anne of 
Brittany and Claude of France), merits further study, for their 
use and proliferation under the later Valois kings are as yet unex- 
plained. But it seems clear that these manuscripts, like the public 
spectacles that they document, were intended as pictorial com- 
memorations of kingship. 

What follows this small group of manuscripts on the 
patronage of Louis XII is a larger group ascribed to the School of 
Rouen, a regional center that partially owed its existence and ac- 


tivity also to Louis’s patronage. This thorough study of nine ` 


- densely illuminated Rouen manuscripts constitutes the most 
significant contribution to the study of the School of Rouen 
since the ground-breaking monograph of the beginning of the 
century by Georges Ritter and Jean Lafond, Manuscrits à pein- 
ture de l'école de Rouen, Livres d'heures normands, recueil de 
facsimilés et textes, Paris, 1913. Ritter and Lafond originally 
localized a group of manuscripts in Rouen on the basis of several 
factors: their patronage by the Archbishop of Rouen, a con- 
siderable number of extant documents citing illuminators and 
scribes in Rouen, and the literary activity in Rouen of translators 
such as Simon Bougouyn, varlet de chambre for Louis XII and 
translator of Petrarch’s Trionfi. Their study reconstructed the ar- 
tistic and literary activity in Rouen principally on the basis of the 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, but the 
Vienna library is nearly equally well-endowed with masterpieces 
from this school. For example, among the manuscripts discussed 
in detail by Ritter and Lafond, the two copies of Petrarch’s 
Trionfi (Paris, Bibl. Nat. fr. 225, 594) and the exemplar of Ovid’s 
Heroides (Paris, Bibl. Nat. fr. 873), all executed for Louis XII, 
each have a counterpart executed for different patrons in the 
Vienna collection: Cods. 2581/2582, 2624. 

The notable differences between illuminated versions of the 
same texts in Paris and Vienna extend our appreciation of the 
Rouen School and raise further questions. For example, the 
Petrarch manuscript of the Trionfi in Vienna (Cod. 2581/82) is 
much more densely illuminated than the Paris version; it con- 
tains 152 full-page miniatures, compared to the 14 which adorn 
fr. 594. Even those miniatures which illustrate the same subject 
and the same portion of the text are dissimilar, suggesting that an 
established cycle was not utilized at this early moment in the 
translation’s history. This manuscript and another Vienna codex, 
a French translation of Plutarch’s Lives of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Cato (Cod. 2565) were both executed for the same court 
patron, the Duke of Lotharingia, localizing the activity of 
another sponsor in Rouen. Yet another text, Ovid’s Heroides 
- (Cod. 2624) likewise deviates significantly from its Parisian 
counterpart. In Cod. 2624 a standardized main miniature, 
depicting a woman lamenting her lost loves, is surrounded by 
marginal vignettes, calling attention to the specifics of each 
amorous loss (pls. 78-88). On the other hand, in fr. 873 the rele- 
vant lover appears together with a single narrative episode in a 
centrally focused miniature. Another patron, a member of the 
Coligny family (perhaps Casper I), commissioned Cod. 2624, 
suggesting a diversity of patronage in this center that was not 
evident in Ritter and Lafond’s coverage of the school. Not the 
least important aspect of the Vienna catalogue’s contribution to 
the study of the School of Rouen is the reproduction of nearly 
every miniature from these important manuscripts, providing a 
photographic corpus from which researchers can study ques- 
tions of style and iconography posed by these little-known 
manuscripts. Future studies will now be able to focus on, for ex- 
ample, the relation of the miniatures to the classical texts newly 
available in the vernacular, as well as the use of classicizing 
Italian models oddly transformed into scenes of the contem- 
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porary French court. 

In the next category, artists of the School cf Rouen also 
produced two of the three codices for Margaret of Austria: 
Michel Riz, Changement de fortune en toute prospérité (Cod. 
2625) and the anonymous Complainte de Marguerite d'Autriche 
(Cod. 2584). Yet this group is more interesting for what it 
demonstrates about the strikingly individualized patronage of 
the Archduchess. Most of the miniatures are overtly allegorical, 
containing many specific references to Margaret herself, such as 
the dreaming Margaret (pl. 178) who introduces the Complainte, 
a text that was executed on the occasion of the death of her hus- 
band, Philip of Savoy. The exact meanings of many of the other 
miniatures in this manuscript remain unclear, although Margaret 
and Philip do recur as protagonists in these allegories. Politically 
inspired is the imagery of the Changement in which Margaret 
appears first as the presumed Queen of France (pL 170), then as 
the wife of the Infante Juan of Castille (pl. 174), and then as the 
Duchess of Savoy (pl. 175). The crown of Margaret accompanies 
Jean Lemaire de Belge’s La Couronne margaritique (Cod. 3441, 
color plate v). Self-laudatory as they are, these manuscripts 
betray, I believe, feminist sympathies, for example, in the female 
painter Marcia who executes the drawing of Margaret’s crown 
(pl. 194) or the exclusively female cast of Senecan virtues prefac- 
ing the Changement (pls. 172, 173, and 174). Margaret's 
patronage extended beyond the School of Rouen to her own 
territories, specifically Savoy, for she chose an artist, who is still 
anonymous, probably Savoyard, to execute the autograph copy 
of Lemaire’s La Couronne margaritique. To the bibliographies 
useful for further study of this woman bibliophile should be 
added an exhibition catalogue from the Bibliothéque Royale in 
Brussels: La Bibliothèque de Marguerite d'Autriche, Brussels, 
1940. | 

Eastern France, specifically Lotharingia, was also the origin of 
the next group of manuscripts produced for members of the 
court of Duke Réné II of Anjou. An unusual Book of Hours for 
the liturgical use of Toul (Cod. 1853") includes in its margins 
numerous emblems and devices of those in the circle of Réné I of 
Anjou, while its 65 miniatures display many unusual 
iconographic features, among them the earliest extant reproduc- 
tion of the black virgin of Auvergne, Notre Dame du Puy (color 
plate v1). A curious mix of Flemish- and French-inspired decora- 
tion characterizes this book. Equally unusual is the second 
manuscript in this group, an allegorical text, entitled Le Songe du 
Pastourel by Jean du Prier (Cod. 2556). An interesting, if tedious, 
text, the Songe focuses on Réné I's battle against the Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, who lost his life at Nancy in 
Lotharingia in 1477. The allegory in which Charles the Bold 
figures as a lion, Réné I as the shepherd, the Lotharingians as 
sheep, and King Louis XII of France as the great shepherd recalls 
the overdetermined imagery in literary works at the court of 
Charles VI, thus testifying to the persistence of such modes of 
expression. Its line drawings delicately washed with watercolor 
have no known analogies, however, although perhaps their com- 
plete reproduction here will stimulate identification of this artist. 
Likewise, the publication of both these manuscripts, localizable 
to the area around Nancy, may encourage the essociation of 
other codices with this newly defined center. 

Especially interesting textually are the books produced for 
Francis I, including a partially published copy of the inventory 
(by Guillaume Pervy) of his library at Blois (Cod. 2548). An at- 
tractive volume with its floral initials and careful bâtard script, 
this codex is a useful document on the history of libraries and 
texts at the beginning of the 16th century. The first portion 
classifies those books in French with velvet bindings, which 
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presumably were all housed in the same area in the library. A 
section follows on the books that could be found under the lec- 
tern displaying the chronicle of England and the book of the 
Toison d’Or. This section incorporates details on the books’ il- 
lustration (whether they were illuminated or historiated) and 
support (whether they were on parchment or paper). Descrip- 
tions of a small group of books kept together in a nearby square 
trunk follow. Under another lectern, this one displaying copies 
of the Livy and the Commentaries of Caesar, was a second 
cupboard which held velvet-bound books in Italian, and these 
are listed next. Those exemplars which Francis I normally carried 
with him are listed separately. Finally, the unedited portion of 
the manuscript (fol. 67ff.) lists with brief descriptions Latin texts 
in the library, divided into those covered with velvet and those 
without. What emerges from a study of this volume is a lively 
visual image of the actual library at Blois. 

The last of the groups consists of a single manuscript executed 
around 1550:. namely, the important Book of Hours of Henry III 
(S. n 13241), whose miniatures are related to Geoffroy 
Dumoustier. French miniature production culminates nicely in 
the combined sources evident in S. n. 13241. The Rouennais ini- 
tials testify to the endurance of this native French style, as the il- 
lusionistic Ghent-Bruges borders document the persistence of 
this Flemish import. Its miniatures combine the Italianate in- 
fluence of Rosso Fiorentino at the School of Fontainebleau (with 
which the manuscript is contemporary) with the earlier 
Renaissance styles of artists active in Bourges and maybe Rouen 

. for Geoffroy Tory around 1525. Emblems, devices, and shields 
. link the manuscript with the son of Henry II and Catherine de’ 
. Medici, the last of the Valois kings, Henry III, whose death in 
turn inaugurated:a new chapter in French history, the house of 
Bourbon. 

The succeeding section of Varia includes many Books of Hours 
which differ in quality and importance. Illuminations by or after 
well-known French miniaturists include those by followers of 
Maître François (Cod. 1934) and of Jean Colombe (Cod. S. n. 
2598), as well as a number of artists variously related to Jean 

-Bourdichon (Cods. 1954, 1849, 1940; Cods. S. n. 2598, 4641). 
Examination of the miniaturists associated with Bourdichon dis- 
closes the extent of this master’s influence, for books in his style 
were produced in diverse centers, including Lyon, Rouen, the Île 
de France, and Toul. This section of the catalogue provides, in 
fact, valuable data on localizations, suggesting the geographic 
diversity in scribal and artistic production at the beginning of the 
16th century. Among the centers included are: Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, perhaps the locale that produced Le Roman de Renart 
contrefait (Cod. 2562); Lyon, center of production of Pierre 
Sala’s Complainte au dieu d’amour (Cod. 2618) and a Book of 
Hours (Cod. S. n. 2598); Toul, where another Book of Hours 
may have originated (Cod. 1940); and perhaps Brittany where 
the patronage of Jean de Laval, seigneur of Chateaubriand, was 
responsible for the exemplar of Le Jouvencel (Cod. 2558). Such 
efforts at attribution and localization should promote further 
related studies — stylistic, documentary, liturgical, and 
codicological — which will yield a more complete picture of 
manuscript illumination in France at the end of the Middle Ages. 

Illuminated printed books, rarely the province of manuscript 
specialists, have been included as the final section. The Vienna 
library includes some important documents of early printing: for 
example, the luxury productions of Antoine Verard, whose 
books were often printed on parchment and hand-ruled to 
simulate manuscripts, are represented by five imprints, all dense- 
ly illuminated. The most luxurious of these are the anonymous 
Roman de Lancelot du Lac (Inc. 5. C. 11), Boccaccio’s De Casibus 


Virorum (Inc. 5. C. 3), and Christine de Pizan’s Le Trésor de la 
cité des dames (Inc. 3. D. 19), which each display the work of il- 
luminators working in the 1490’s in the manner of Maître 
François. Printed Books of Hours, a specialty of the Parisian 
presses, are also well-represented, and included are those by 
diverse printers active in producing and marketing ther.: An- 
toine Verard (Inc. 3. G. 20), Gillet and Germain Hardouin (C. P. 
2. B. 96, 1. E. 21, 1. E. 20, 1. E. 26, 1. E. 30), Jean Petit (Rar. 4), 
and Nicolas Vivian (C. P. 2. B. 98). Several interesting exemplars 
from the elegantly classicizing Venetian press of Aldus Manutius 
contain French illumination, thereby justifying their inclusion in 
the catalogue (C. P. 1. D. 41, Inc. 7. D. 11). One such is a stun- 
ning astronomical treatise whose French illuminator closely 
followed the woodcut outlines, transforming the primitive 
angular figures into graceful constellations illusionistically 
staged against a soft blue background and executed with delicate 
coloring in blues, reds, and greens. Other incunables printed out- 
side of France by Johann Fust and Peter Schôffer in Mainz (Inc. 
4. G. 4), Bonus Accursius and Uldericus Scinzenzeler in Milan 
(Inc. 3. H. 1, 6. C. 15), and Nicolas Jensen in Venice (Inc. 4. B. 17) 
are also included because of their French decoration or illumina- 
tion. 

Specific examples in this final section exhibit exchanges be- 
tween printed books and manuscripts. Many of these early print- 
ed exemplars, such as those by Verard nated above, successfully 
simulated the hand-produced manuscript, and the careful efface- 
ment of their printed colophons by scraping of the parchment af- 
firms that they may even have been passed off as manuscripts to 
unsuspecting buyers (for example, Incs. 3. D. 19, 5. C. 3). One 
of these Verard hybrids, Guillaume de Deguilleville’s Pélérinage 
de l’homme (C. P. 1. D. 2) was printed on both paper and parch- 
ment randomly interspersed, and its parchment leaves were 
hand-ruled while the paper ones were not. Equally indicative of 
the printed book’s efforts to rival the manuscript are the 


. miniatures in many of Verard’s luxury editions, painted over the 


more primitive woodcuts which often displayed entirely dif- 
ferent subjects. Books of Hours responded more progressively to 
the potential for collaboration between artists of two media. In 
these books illuminators often followed the outlines of the 
engravings and exploited their internal shading for some of the 
details. Such collaborative work understandably compounds art- 
historical problems like the identification of hands, for the prints 
were transformed by the overlaid image, while the minia-urist’s 
design was restricted by its underlying model. Nonetheless, 
study of the Vienna imprints demonstrates that clear distinctions 
between hands can be made, as for example in the anonymous 
miniaturists working in two different Books of Hours from the 
same set of woodcut prints (C. P. 1. E. 20, 1. E. 26). The artist of 
C. P. 1. E. 20 has consistently substituted Patinir-style landscapes 
for the more stereotyped backgrounds ir. C. P. 1. E. 26 (pl. 404). 
Inclusion of these illuminated imprints in the Vienna catalogue 
should encourage scholars to study them as interrelated to con- 
temporary manuscript production. 

The authors imposed high standards on themselves in these 
catalogues, and the only major criticism ] have is that there is an 
inconsistency in the text identifications. Descriptions of Books 
of Hours include information on the relevant text juxtaposed 
with the subject of the miniature, but such thoroughness does 
not always characterize other entries. The omission, for example, 
of rubrics or incipits in the entry on the Trionfi (Cod. 2881/82) 
makes difficult a full comparison of this version with its Farisian 
counterpart discussed above, particularly from the point of view 
of the relation of miniatures and text. Useful also would have 
been the inclusion of rubrics or incipits for the Relation des 


Obsèques d'Anne de Bretagne (Cod. S. n. 12733), a manuscript 
in which the similar images in the sequence of the funeral proces- 
sion are somewhat confusing when isolated from their textual 
framework. Finally, because of the absence of rubrics in the 
description of miniatures adorning the printed Cité des dames 
(Inc. 3. D. 19), the reader of the catalogue cannot realize that the 
two smaller miniatures actually introduce the second and third 
books of the Cité which, therefore, conforms to manuscript cy- 
cles of the same text. 

An absence of incipits and explicits also contributes to confu- 
sion about another book in the catalogue, the so-called 
Guillaume de Guilleville’s Pélérinage de l'homme (C. P. 1. D. 2). 
The catalogue uses the author’s name and iitle as given in the 
book, but the author’s correct name is Guillaume de Deguilleville 
and the title was not his own. Closer reading of the editor's 
prologue, as well as an examination of incipits and explicits, 
reveals that this imprint is a “Collected Works” of Guillaume 
designed to include his three pilgrimages: Le Pélérinage de la vie 
humaine, Le Pélérinage de l'âme, and Le Pélérinage de Jésu Christ. 
The Vienna library possesses only the first volume of the three- 
volume work, an incompleteness that makes somewhat regret- 
table the decision not to reproduce any of the numerous — if 
quite mediocre — miniatures in the hopes that the other volumes 
might surface. Such objections are minor, however, compared to 
the obvious utility of the catalogue which is most often exem- 
plary in its entries and reproductions. 

What follows are corrections on and additions to specific en- 
tries, arranged in the order in which the books appear in the 
catalogue. Comments on the color plates — a change occurred in 
paper and process from the earlier volumes — are incorporated 
here, as are errata in addition to the list published in the 
catalogue (p. 235). The many comparisons with Horae in the 
Baltimore area, especially from the Walters Art Gallery, are due 
not only to.my own familiarity with this material, but to the un- 
usual wealth of French Hours (141 codices) in this collection. 


Cod. 2588: Jean de Saint-Gelais, Histoire de Louis XII (pp. 13-14, 
pls. 1 and 264 [sic], color pl. 1). 

The captions and numbers for pls. 264 and 265 are reversed. 
The color reproduction of fol. 2 (pl. 1) shows a red that is too 
orange, rather than the deep purplish-red of the manuscript it- 
self; in the border, Anne of Brittany’s emblematic gray ermines 
{actually silver which has partially oxidized) appear blue in the 
reproduction. 


Cod. S. n. 12733: Relation des Obsèques d'Anne de Bretagne 
(pp. 16-19, pls. 3-9, figs. 1-5). 

The death of Anne of Brittany is misprinted as 1914 (instead of 
1514). Added to the bibliography should be the historical study 
on the funeral rites of French royalty by Ralph Giesey, The 
Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France, Geneva, 1960. 


Cod. 2624: P. Ovidius Neso, Heroïdes; French trans. Octavien 
de Saint-Gelais (pp. 51-56, pls. 78-88, color pl. ım, figs. 31-38). 

Colors in the reproduction are generally good, although greens 
and golds are slightly more yellow than they are in the 
manuscript itself, giving a somewhat lighter tone to the 
miniature than it actually possesses. 


Cod. 1927: Book of Hours (pp. 73-81, pls. 145-167, color pl. 1v, 
figs. 49-57). 

Captions, indicating folio numbers, for color pl. 1v should be 
reversed. Reds and blues are more accurate than they are in color 
pl. 1, although the red remains somewhat orange, and the gold 
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ground of the borders consistently appears too yellow. This 
manuscript can be compared to a Book of Hours in the Walters 
Art Gallery (W. 448) also for the use of Paris. Although no single 
miniature in W. 448 replicates one in Cod. 1927, faces, figure 
types, frames, and borders are similar, and their respective sizes 
are comparable. 


Cod. 3441: Jean Lemaire, La Couronne margaritique (pp. 87-91, 
pls. 186-195, color pl. v, and fig. 60). 

Some of the hues in color pl. v illustrating Margaret’s crown 
are misleading: in the reproduction the blue is not saturated 
enough; the gold is too tan; and the olive green is too yellow. 


Cod. 1853*: Book of Hours (pp. 91-102, pls. 196-241, color pl. 
vi, and figs. 61-64). 

In the color reproduction of fol. 135v both the blues and 
greens are too dark, while the gold is too yellow; the blues and 
reds on fol. 136r appear washed out. The proposed alternative 
localization of the Hours to Nancy or Toul is unexplained in the 
entry which does note that the Hours are for the use of Toul. One 
peculiarity of this workshop is the vertical disposition of the 
catchwords (see color pl. vi). 


Cod. 2645: Troys résolutions et sentences, c'est assavoir de 
l'astrologue du poète et du théologue (pp. 112-113, pl. 265 [sic]). 

The captions and numbers of pls. 264 and 265 are reversed. 
This manuscript is the focus of a detailed study by Anne-Marie 
LeCoq entitled “La Grande Conjonction de 1524 démythifiée 
pour Louise de Savoie par Jean Thenaud. Un manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Vienne” (forthcoming in Draz’s 
Humanisme et Renaissance), 


Cod. S. n. 13241: Book of Hours of Henry III (pp. 114-120, pls. 
268-280, color pl. vu, and figs. 71-84). 

The color reproduction is generally accurate, except the gold 
which appears yellow. There is, however, not enough differen- 
tiation between the pink and red in the garments of figures on 
fol. 15v, but the colors in the reproduction of fol. 51v are amang 
the best in the book. Compare this codex with an earlier Hours in 
the Walters Art Gallery (W. 449), dated 1524, localized in 
Bourges, and executed for the liturgical use of Toulouse for an 
abbot of St. Bertrand de Comminges. W. 449 displays il- 
lusionistic ropes decoratively wrapped around the text area on 
numerous folios, all similar to its unique occurrence on fol. 69r 
(pl. 280) in Cod. S. n. 13241. Another Walters Hours (W. 455) 
likewise employs the same decoration for its text pages. In W. 
449 the conception of the figures, their setting, and their treat- 
ment are often similar, although models for the miniatures in the 
two books are different. For example, W. 449 contains a night 
Garden of Gethesame (fol. 21) comparable to the one in Cod. S. 
n. 13241 (pl. 269). Floral borders which characterize Cod. S. n. 
13241 are generally absent in W. 449, although one border (fol. 
64) retains a similar illusionistic floral pattern. This comparison 
testifies to the endurance of this style, originating in Bourges in 
the early 15th century and still characteristic of Rouen in the 
sixth decade, to which the Hours of Henry III is dated. Interested 
researchers should pursue two further sources on the earlier 
material: Charles Sterling, The Master of Claude, Queen of 
France (Rare Book Monograph Series, v), New York, 1975; and 
Myra Orth, “Progressive Tendencies in French Manuscript Il- 
lumination: 1515-1530. Godefroy le Batave and the Book of 
Hours Workshop,” Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1976. 


Cod. 1934: Book of Hours (pp. 128-136, pls. 286-291). 
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This iconographically unusual cycle, which features a 
typological arrangement of four to nine separate scenes introduc- 
ing each hour, should be compared to those in other Rouen 
Hours. One such, displaying Old Testament scenes in its main 
miniatures accompanied by the New Testament equivalent in its 

_ borders, is in the Walters Art Gallery (W. 224). Like Cod. 1934, 


W. 224 is also by a follower of Maître François. Closer to W. 224 — 


than to Cod. 1934, but nonetheless related to both, is another 
Hours, also for the use of Rouen (W. 233). A third and later 
Hours (W. 445) with miniatures derivative of Fouquet’s style 
also has elaborate typologies worked out in its margins, and it 
even incorporates explanatory texts for these typologies in red 
rubrics prefacing the hours. 


Cod. 1954: Book of Hours (pp. 138-141, pls. 292-301, fig. 89). 

Compare this Hours to a closely related one in the Walters Art 
Gallery (W. 453). Both for the use of Rouen, the two manuscripts 
derive from the same atelier, for their borders, frames, and 
miniatures are consistently similar and sometimes nearly iden- 
tical. Both preserve a Flemish character in their border decora- 
tion. The respective miniatures of the Visitation (W. 453, fol. 22; 
Cod. 1954, fol. 16v, pl. 294) are quite close, and the oak-leaf 
decorated gold frames in Cod. 1954 on fol. 46 (pl. 300) are 
repeated in W. 453, fol. 46, to cite only two examples among the 
many possible comparisons. Respective calendars for the months 
of November and December are also similar. 


Cod. S. n. 2598: Book of Hours (pp. 142-147; pls. 302-332, color 
pl. viu, figs. 85-88). 

Another Hours, W. 447, also ascribed to the circle of Jean 
Bourdichon, should be grouped with this codex. Not only are the 
styles of the miniatures related, but the gold frames on which the 
beginning of the hours are printed in capitals are also similar. 
Many of the special saints who occur in the calendar of Cod. $. 
n. 2598 are also in the calendar of W. 447: Lucien, Eleutére, Alix- 
andre, Aignien, Aubin, and Ferreul. The Office of the Dead in 
the related book, W. 447, conforms to the use of Lyon, a localiza- 
tion suggested for Cod. S. n. 2598, which is for the use of Rome. 
Within the same general milieu is another Walters Hours in quite 
large format also ascribed to Bourdichon and written for La Tour 
d'Auvergne, Seigneur d’Olierguer (W. 295). 


Inc. 5. C. 3: Giovanni Boccaccio, De Casibus Virorum et 
Feminarum Illustrium (pp. 173-74, pls. 365-68, fig. 107). 
Compare the little-known imprint of this edition in the 
Rosenwald Collection (No. 427, Inc. 1494.B62) which has ten 
miniatures, many of the same subjects, painted over woodcuts. 
None of the Rosenwald miniaturists are identical with that of 
Inc. 5. C. 3, although several miniatures have similar composi- 
tions, e.g., Fortune (Inc. 5. C. 3, fol. 175v; Rosenwald, fol. 176v). 
. Further comparisons of these two exemplars show how distinct 
from one another these touched-up printed copies could be, for, 
unlike the Vienna copy, the Rosenwald one has 79 smaller 
column miniatures executed over rubrics which were then added 
by hand in the margins. Note that the printed foliation in Inc. 5. 
C. 3 does not correspond with that supplied in the catalogue; a 
modern hand has foliated the text continuously with the table of 
contents, resulting in a seven-digit difference (Rosenwald 1v = 
Vienna 8v and so forth). References to the original foliation or 
signature marks would have prevented such confusion. On the 
Rosenwald Boccaccio, see: The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection. 
A Catalogue of Gifts of Lessing J. Rosenwald to the Library of 
Congress, 1945 to 1975, Washington, D.C., 1977, 84; and Sandra 
Hindman and James Douglas Farquhar, Pen to Press: Illustrated 


Manuscripts and Printed Books in the First Century of Printing, 
Baltimore and College Park, 1977, 108, 123, 178-181, 193, figs. 
58-59, 70-74, and color pl. 1v. 


Inc. 3. D. 19: Christine de Pisan, Trésor de la cité des dames (pp. 
175-76, pl. 372) 

Preferred would be the alternate spelling of the author’s name, 
Pizan, referring to her place of birth, Pizano, not Pisa. The actual 
copy of Bcethius’s Consolation de philosophie, with which the 
catalogue compares this book, is in Paris (Bibl. Nat., Réserve 
488) and in addition to its single reproduction in Claudin, cited in 
the catalogue, its miniature cycle is fully reproduced in Pierre 
Courcelle, La Consolation de philosophie dans la tradition 
littéraire, Paris, 1967, figs. 60, 83, 95, 104, and 125. Related to the 
same artist is another copy of this imprint (Paris, Musée du Petit 
Palais, Dutuit 114), also illustrated in Courcelle, figs. 61, 84, 96, 
105, 125. The title page of L’Ordinaire des chrétiens, correctly 
associated in the catalogue only with the “Spatstil des Maître 
Francois ...” seems to me, however, to be by a different hand 
than that which executed both the Boethius and the Cité des 
dames. A blank folio on 5r-5v in Le Trésor suggests that a 
miniature was intended to illustrate Book 1, as the full-page 
miniature reproduced (fol. 1v, pl. 372) actually illustrates the 
prologue. : 


C. P. 1. E. 21: Book of Hours, by Gillet and Germain Hardouin 
(p. 179, pls. 390-92, fig. 100). 

The miniature cycle, the frames, and the style of the 
miniaturisi are related to one copy of a Book of Hours published 
by Simon Vostre in the preceding year, 1508, and now located in 
the Johns Hopkins University callection. Both artists have used 
the metalcuts for their modeling in the final product, as can be 
seen in the illustrations in Hindman and Farquhar, Pen to Press, 
pls. 60-61. Such woodcuts were used over a period of years and 
by different Parisian printers, since some of them appear in an 
earlier Hardouin Hours of 1505 (Johns Hopkins University) and 
in a later one of 1515 (Walters Art Gallery). The caption for pl. 
405 incorrectly reads fol. 11v/22r, instead of 11v/12r. 


C. P. 1. E. 20: Book of Hours, by Antoine Verard (p. 182, pl. 
409). 
The caption of pl. 409 incorrectly reads C. P. 1. E. 26, instead 
of C. P. 1. E. 20. 
SANDRA HINDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


J. F. HAYWARD, Virtuoso Goldsmiths and the Triumph of 
Mannerism, 1540-1620, New York and London, Rizzoli 
International — Sotheby Parke Bernet, 1976. Pp. 731; 24 
color pls., 739 black-and-white ills. 


John Hayward has written a splendid book on an extremely vast 
area, the art of the goldsmith during an epoch when the 
originality of these craftsmen rivaled that of artists in every other 
field. Prior publications on goldsmith work of the Renaissance 
and Mannerism have usually fallen into one of two categories: 
the serious but very narrow discussion often found in scholarly 
journals of limited availability (such as regional historical 
periodicals) or small, popular handbooks or introductions which 
reproduce the same well-known examples from publication to 
publication. It might be added that these books also tend to 


repeat the same factual errors. Even the few, fine exceptions to 
this statement are so specific as to be useful mainly to specialists. 
A general survey of the field was necessary and Hayward has 
provided a good one. As a former museum curator who has 
published frequently, and importantly, in this area, Hayward is, 
of course, quite conversant with the diverse literature. I would 
guess that his years with Sotheby's have also kept him au 
courant with works on the art market and in private collections 
as no curator could be, so that his book is full of handsome ex- 
amples from private and less well known public collections, as 
well as the classic examples from great museums. 

In his introduction, Hayward outlines his task and his 
problems: to provide a comprehensive study of European 
goldsmith work during the Mannerist period despite the large 
number of known losses, almost complete lacunae in some fields, 
and many works of unknown origin. The quantity of objects 
produced by the goldsmiths of this epoch is still staggering, 
despite the destruction occasioned by war, greed, changes in 
fashion, etc. Hayward’s goal, however, is to concentrate on the 
great examples, the “unusual and original,” while providing as 
much documentary and ancillary evidence as possible in order to 
establish the artistic and social circumstances that attended the 
birth of these superb works. The book concentrates almost en- 
tirely on secular plate, which he rightly considers more adven- 
turesome, in England, Italy, France, the German-speaking 
regions, the Low Countries, Spain and Portugal, and the rest of 
Europe under Habsburg domination. Hayward touches on what 
we know of the period’s artistic practices, sometimes by 
documentary evidence, sometimes by inference only, and the 
taste of its patrons. The conclusions are not much different from 
what we have learned about artists working in other fields, such 
as the considerably more studied areas of painting and sculpture, 
and seem sometimes equally contradictory. The artist was 
already considered an exceptional individual with special talents, 
yet was always the obedient servant of the patron (and often as 
well what we might call the iconographical consultant). He (for 
there were no women goldsmiths, practically speaking) could be 
a “Renaissance man,” excelling in several fields, yet bound by 
the restrictions of the craft guilds. Throughout the period there is 
a constant tension between the self-protectionism of the guild 
and the desires of the aristocratic patron. As primary evidence, 
the historian must work with a few great pieces of known 
authorship and patronage, many signed works of quite mediocre 
quality, and anonymous pieces at every level of quality. In this 
field, more than any other, the hazards of drawing conclusions 
from the surviving works — how typical are they? — are enor- 
mous. Finally, there is the contradiction between originality, un- 
doubtedly the aim of the more bizarre examples, and the 
ceaseless borrowing of motives, copying, and use of ornament 
prints and drawings. Hayward includes in his plates over two 
hundred examples of drawings and prints, either pure ornamen- 
tal design or studies for vessels, as an aspect of the graphic arts 
that is often cursorily treated in traditional art-historical studies. 
There are few examples of a direct relationship between graphic 
work and an object of the highest quality, but confronting the 
profusion of prints and drawings and their differing roles is 
necessary to an understanding of the stylistic evolution of 
goldsmith’s work. Even more than with painting, photographs 
are an inadequate substitute for the close study of objects, and 
Hayward appears to have examined personally most of the pieces 
discussed, for he provides many telling observations relating to 
structural qualities and restoration. 

Chapter 1 begins: “The basic problem to be faced in discuss- 
ing 16th century silver is the identification of sources; first the 
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country of origin and then, where possible, the maker.” This 
chapter describes the evidence available to the art historian. 
Many pieces are marked, usually with a combination of maker's 
mark (many still not identified), town mark, and date mark. 
Depending on the regulations of the city, one or more of these 
may not be present, and it is surprising often to find none of 
them, despite the stringency of regulations. In this case it is usual 
to assume that the piece was made for an aristocratic patron, 
whose commissions were exempt from normal guild regulations. 
Hayward stresses throughout the book the international charac- 
ter of Mannerist style and the movement of artists, making it 
very difficult to localize unmarked pieces, although certain 
forms can be identified with a region or city, and there were 
definite tastes or skills in materials peculiar to one geographical _ 
area or the other. The vessels that have survived cisplay a wide 
range of probable use. The finest examples — that is, the most 
imaginative — are generally the least functional. It is evident 
from contemporary graphic sources and descriptions that they 
were intended to be displayed ostentatiously on sideboards 
rather than be used. What may have begun as a utilitarian form, 
the basin and ewer, for example, used to rinse fingers between 
courses, seems to have evolved first into a ceremonial type, 
highly decorated but still usable, and then into an object of not 
even such minimal practicality as that. Sometimes -he goldsmith 
designed his own vessels and sometimes he fashioned them from 
designs provided by other artists: Hans Holbein, Albrecht 
Diirer, Giulio Romano, and Rosso Fiorentino are only a few of 
the important names who have produced studies for metalwork. 
As Northern artists searched for instant sources of Italianate 
motifs, the ornamental print aided in a rapid dissemination of the 
grotesque and other classical discoveries; such artists as Cornelis 
Bos then developed their own formulae rather quickly and 
engraved them. Prints of vessel forms, complete with ornament, 
were widely available in the second half of the century and ob- 
viously much used by the average goldsmith. As Hayward points 
out, graphic sources such as paintings and prints give us 
precious evidence of vessel types that have simply disappeared 
since the 16th century. We can also discern tastes of patrons by 
consulting the many surviving inventories, although it is rare 
that the works described have survived or can be identified. 
In chapter 2 Hayward discusses the relationship among the 
goldsmiths, patrons, and guilds. The greatest patrons, naturally, 
were kings and emperors, since they had the most money. Aes- 
thetic sensibility was not the only obvious motivation for a com- 
mission. Plate of precious metal, in addition to its sumptuousness 
and frequent function as a gift, represented money in the bank, 
always available for conversion back into liquid assets. 
Nevertheless, the 16th century was the first to conceive of collec- 
tions of metalwork as a heritage to be preserved. It is in this time 
that the famous royal and aristocratic treasuries — the greatest 
example being the Grünes Gewölbe in Dresden — began to form. 
Rudolph IT was the Mannerist ruler par excellence, with both 
financial resources and taste, and he attracted the best artists of 
the late 16th century to his court. Unfortunately, his collections 
— especially the renowned Wunderkammer — have been dis- 
persed, but recent study continues to reveal more of the personality 
of this great patron.) In the North, the cities themselves 


= Most recently, too late for inclusion in this book, R. Bauer and H. 
Haupt, “Die Kunstkammer Kaiser Rudolfs Il. in Prag, ein Inventar aus 
den Jahren 1607-1611,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in 
Wien, xxxvi, 1976, xi-191. 
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purchased works and formed sometimes quite fine collections, 
and some superb extant examples of metalwork are known to 
have been commissioned by wealthy families. 

The guilds were strongest in the North and could be quite 
strict in their controls. In theory, all works were submitted to the 
guild to test the purity of the metal, hence the assay mark found 
on most silver of the time. One controversy that was evidently 
endemic to the guild system was that of rivalry between guilds 
and the difficulty in crossing lines. Hayward describes some 
rather elaborate schemes to circumvent the rules, for instance es- 
tablishing oneself as a Krämer or dealer and selling one’s own 
production. As in other areas of artistic creation, the best works 
of the goldsmith often seem to have been produced despite the 
patron. This is partly because the most elaborate works usually 
involved patron, designer, and goldsmith, each with clear but not 
necessarily complementary ideas about the work’s final form. 
Hayward recites at length the tortuous story of a commission 
from Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol to the great German 
goldsmith, Wenzel Jamnitzer. The latter mentions that his assis- 
tant Jacopo da Strada was to help with the design, but this assis- 
tant appears in a subsequent letter to be trying to wrest control 
from Jamnitzer himself and was replaced. The work was 
probably never completed, despite at least five years of discus- 
sion, negotiation, and preliminary work. 

The physical process of goldsmithing is dealt with in the third 
chapter. Hayward describes the techniques used to work metal 
and many related techniques used in conjunction with 
metalwork, such as enamel. An important fashion in the 16th 
century was the combination of materials. Some of the most 
spectacular pieces are those in which silver or gilt mounts are at- 
tached to vessels carved of crystal, lapis lazuli, or another expen- 
sive material. With what Hayward calls Mannerist perversity, 
the material was often carved with great difficulty to imitate 
something else. For instance, there are numerous examples of 
shells with metal mounts, and a typical conceit of the period 
would carry this idea to the next step of carving an imitation 
shell from some semi-precious stone, as in Hayward’s pl. x. The 
Jamnitzer workshop was famous for making casts of small 
animals from life and ornamenting works with these silver 
creatures; the contrast between the suave international Man- 
nerist style of the major figures on his great works and the teem- 
ing life of these animals is remarkable. Cellini is, of course, an 
important source for knowledge of contemporary technique, and 
Hayward quotes him at length, but there is other evidence for 
technical knowledge from surviving models in lead and wood 
and the author’s close examination of pieces. 

The rest of the book consists of chapters discussing individual 
goldsmiths and their objects. After a preliminary treatment of 
Renaissance work, subsequent chapters are devoted to Man- 
nerist production by region. The many anonymous pieces are 
discussed as they seem to fit stylistically. Some important works 
remain controversial, with extremely diverse opinions of their 
origin, although we are fortunately beyond the time when 
everything was attributed to Cellini. Hayward does not try to 
define Mannerism, except in a de facto way, stressing the dif- 
ferent sensibility of works in the later 16th century. Leaving the 
classical, usually architectonic styles of the earlier decades, these 
works showed ingenuity of design and workmanship pushed to 
their limits. The most incredible possibilities are found in draw- 
ings, such as those by Giulio Romano and Erasmus Hornick, 
among others. These compositions are so outlandish that they 
would have defied the skill of the finest goldsmith. Where 
figurative decoration is present, it is the elongated figural style 
known from all the visual arts, whether the work is from the 


Iberian Peninsula or Prague. The great decorative innovation in 
Mannerist work is strapwork, subjected to many regional and 
personal variations after its appearance at Fontainebleau. There 
is such a multiplicity of monsters and creatures that handles, 
bases, and borders become unexpectedly alive. 

Haywarc’s extensive treatment of such familiar figures as the 
Jamnitzer and Van Vianen families is excellent and most 
welcome, but we should reserve particular thanks for his full dis- 
cussion of Erasmus Hornick, a very interesting artist whom he 
has rescued from oblivion. Hornick worked in so many major 
centers of Europe — Antwerp, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and then 
Rudolph Ils Prague — that he becomes the paradigmatic Man- 
nerist craftsman. Hundreds of drawings survive that can be at- 
tributed to him or his shop, although not a single vessel can be 
safely attributed. His designs are quite fantastic and, despite the 
difficulty cf reproducing them in metal, he was influential. 

A final chapter is reserved for one of Hayward’s special areas 
of expertise, armor, as well as a discussion of similar work in 
base metal. 

Despite the lavishness of the book, it is certainly designed to 
be used by the serious reader. There are many footnotes, a 
descriptive note on each plate, a bibliography of works con- 
sulted, and indexes of names, places, and general topics. The 
black-and-white plates are quite good — I suspect many of the 
photographs have been specially made for the book — and the 
color plates are spectacular. The writing assumes an intelligent, 
general knowledge of art history and craft techniques. Hayward 
knows the primary documentation well and how to let the 16th 
century speak for itself when this is appropriate. The book itself 
is expensive, because an obvious effort has gone into its produc- 
tion. 

It is in the production and editing, however, that most of the 
faults of the book lie. They do not undermine the basic 
soundness of Hayward’s scholarship but they will, nevertheless, 
irritate the careful reader. There are, first of all, a good many 
typographical errors and inconsistencies. Some have to do with 
names: twice on the same page we find both “Jörg” and “Georg” 
Sigman; it is ‘“Concz Welez” on p. 102, ‘’Concz (or Kunz)” on p. 
340, and “Kunz” in the caption to pl. 36. Sixteenth-century 
orthography was notoriously haphazard, but there should be 
consistency in an authoritative book like this. Footnote style is 
not consistent and often a citation does not contain the year of a 
periodical. In one paragraph there are three typographical treat- 
ments of the em dash — that is, the mark setting off this clause. 
Words such as en suite are italicized sometimes and then not. 
There are occasional errors'in citing plate numbers in the text or 
footnotes and typographical errors that invite misreading of a 
sentence. For a lesser book, such criticism might seem overly 
fastidious, but enough typos and editorial errors accumulate in 
this beautiful, scholarly, and expensive book to warrant com- 
plaint. 

Each chapter has numerous subheadings and sometimes a text 
departs from the subject of the subheading without warning. 
The most serious confusion of this kind is on pp. 164-63, after 
the subheading “Venice.” Only by reference to the plazes and 
their captions is it clear that Hayward does not consider the 
works under discussion to be of Venetian origin. Although most 
information is provided in footnotes, on p. 179, a museum 
catalogue number and plate number from another book are given 
in parentheses in the same style as the plate references in the 
book. 

There are also occasional inconsistencies from one section to 
another. On p. 225 Hayward discusses “one of the finest 
Augsburg tazzas,’’ mentioning, without conclusion, connections 


with the Van Vianen family. The descriptive note calls it 
Augsburg under Dutch influence, about 1620-1630, and the cap- 
tion (pls. 496-97) attributes it to the circle of Paul Van Vianen, 
Munich or Prague, ca. 1600. It is difficult to know what 
Hayward actually thought. 

The quality and diversity of the plates are excellent, as men- 
tioned above. This book contains by far the best collection of il- 
lustrations of 16th-century metalwork that I have ever seen. 
There are only a few places where I am sure most readers would 
wish that an important work discussed at some length had beer 
illustrated, e.g., Theodor de Bry’s mirror frame in Dresden (p. 
294), which Hayward considers the most important surviving 
example of de Bry’s engraving on silver, or Maximilian of 
Burgundy's cup (p. 285). The only citation for the cup is a 
periodical that will be unavailable to many scholars. There are 
also works, however, that are reproduced but not discussed in 
the text. One example is the cup in the form of an owl, 
reproduced in pl. 540 and described only in the note to the plate. 
On p. 257 Hayward does mention that drinking cups in the 
shape of animals were popular and discusses a few examples; 
one wonders if a reference here was edited out. For whatever 
reason, he missed a chance to cite an interesting study of this 
species of cup, an attempt to catalogue the known examples.? 

I wish that Hayward had included the measurements of the 
prints and drawings as he does for the objects. Also, it would 
have been useful to have his own important publications listed in 
the bibliography. As it is, one must compile his previous articles 
from the many footnotes. An interesting article that might be 
cited in connection with the last chapter appeared the same year 
as the book. 

Has Hayward accomplished the goals he set himself? The 
answer is obviously a very strong yes. He has synthesized an ex- 
traordinary amount of previous scholarship — much of it his 
own — and then gone beyond synthesis to provide further in- 
sights and a creative history of the period. In fact, this book 
represents an important stage in the development of studies in 
16th-century decorative arts. Like tapestry, metalwork has been 
on the fringes of respectability, even with the association of some 
great names. Virtuoso Goldsmiths states that the taste of an age 
and the extent of its creativity can as well reside in its decorative 
arts as in its so-called major arts, an obvious fact though one of- 
ten forgotten. This extremely interesting publication provides a 
format worthy of the objects themselves and also points the way 
to a fruitful continuation of study in this area. I hope there will 
be more from Hayward himself, and that this work will suggest 
to young scholars reasonable alternatives to cultivation of 
familiar ground already thrice plowed. 

JOHN DAVID FARMER 
Brussels, Belgium 


2K.-A. Wirth, ‘Von silbernen und silbermontierten Eulengefassen,” 
Anzeiger des Germanischen Nationalmuseums, 1968, 42-83. 


3 J. F. Hayward and W. Rieder, “Thomas Rücker’s Iron Chair,” Waffen- 
und Kostiimkunde, xvin, 1976, 85-104. 
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RICHARD HARPRATH, Papst Paul II. als Alexander der 
Grosse. Das Freskenprogramm der Sala Paolina in der 
Engelsburg (Beiträge zur Kunstgeschichte, xu), Berlin/ 
New York, DeGruyter, 1978. Pp. 159; 93 ills. DM 158. 


Most of this revised dissertation reads like an excellent, if 
overlong grant proposal for the completion of a book on the sub- 
ject. If it were, the selection panel would be impressed by the 
meticulous thoroughness of the author's basic research and, 
therefore, would probably only smile at the boyish 
breathlessness imparted to the text by the repeated use of italics. 
They would note that on the basis of his rediscovery of the rele- 
vant documents (incompletely published over a century ago and 
thought to have been lost), Harprath has refined slightly the 
dating of the frescoes (1545-47/48). By coordinating the docu- 
ments with the known preparatory drawings, several of which 
he makes known for the first time, he has clarified (without 
resolving) the problems of attribution. Assigning the execution 
of the vault scenes to Marco Pino is not new, but Harprath has 
shown more clearly than before that Perino del Vaga, as would 
have been expected, designed the majority of the narratives and 
allegorical figures as well as the general layout. He has alsc ex- 
tended somewhat Pellegrino Tibaldi’s share of the work. But 
iconography is the author’s main concern. He convincingly iden- 
tifies every scene and allegory, many for the first time, and 
assembles the classical texts from which those of the life of Alex- 
ander the Great depend. Clearly, the author’s philological work 
has been well done. 

But, whereas long discussions on the contributions and errors 
of previous scholars and detailed accounts of archival procedure 
are suitable for a grant proposal (or a dissertation), in a book one 
would expect the material either to be omitted or relegated to 
footnotes. In the early stages of research, it is appropriate to 
organize material systematically, but in a book one would expect 
a flowing, synthetic text, not one that reads like a transcription 
of index cards. If the author were awarded our hypothetical 
grant, the panel could reasonably expect further research to set 
the frescoes into their art-historical and cultural context:before 
rushing into print. Since none of these expectations are suc- 
cessfully met by Harprath’s book, scholarship weuld have been 
better served by a concise article, especially considering the enor- 
mous price of the book. Something like the five-page Italian 
summary (with the addition of footnotes) would have served ad- 
mirably. 

This is not to say that Harprath ignores the historical 
significance of the frescoes. In fact, he considers his discussion 
on the subject to be one of his most important contributions. But, 
in my opinion, he fails completely because of his simplistic un- 
derstanding of art, culture, and their interconnections. Art in 
context, for Harprath, means finding for (or imposing on) each 
scené a symbolic meaning by literally thumbing the pages of 
Pastor, while keeping in mind the content of the later Farnese 
fresco cycles by Vasari, Salviati, and the Zuccari. Harprath simply 
asserts symbolic content without support or explanation, and 
seldom relates it visually to the frescoes. The narrcw, one-to-one 
connections he makes between the life of Pope Paul III ana his 
namesakes lack coherence despite the effort to unify them under 
the themes of reconciliation and pacification (important themes 
to be sure, but in a different sense, as we will see). The frescoes 
certainly have meaning beyond what they illustrate, but, in my 
opinion, they work more subtly, reflect broader concerns and 
deeper aspirations of the age, and form a more integrated whole 
than Harprath allows. They, like all Renaissance history cycles, 
constitute a social, political, and moral model. They are not as 
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much glorifications of past deeds or single individuals as they are 
exempla for present action. Springing from the anxieties and ten- 
sions of an imperfect world, they are also visions of passionately 
desired future utopias. 

In my view, the underlying and unifying theme of the scenes 
of the lives of Alexander the Great and Saint Paul is the un- 
folding of a divinely ordained mission, manifested through 
prophecy and revelation, to establish — in the face of the greatest 
challenges — a universal temporal and spiritual empire in the 
East (and eventually the West, about which more below). In 
other words, the frescoes are a microcosm of Renaissance 
apocalyptic and millenarian beliefs: that at the end of time, after 
a preordained time of troubles, the millennium would be ushered 
in by the reconquest of the Holy Land and the consequent uni- 
fication, pacification, and Christianization of the entire world in 
preparation for the Second Coming. The frescoes, in short, 
reflect the yearning of Paul III and the entire age for a successful 
crusade with all of its eschatological implications. The crusading 
ideal was particularly dear to the Papacy not only because the 
threat of the Turks was very real but especially because it would 
_ transform Europe into the ideal respublica christiana — a united 
Christendom acting under the leadership of the pope to defend 
the Church. 

The first scene in the vault, Alexander Kneels Before the High 
Priest of the Temple of Jerusalem, Harprath interprets as a sym- 
bol of papal supremacy. This is not wrong, but the cultural 
resonance of the scene is greater if it is viewed more broadly as 
defining the nature of the social and political ideals of the 
respublica christiana in which the sacerdotium headed by the 
pope is balanced with the imperium led by the emperor, the for- 
mer being supreme and the latter using its power for the protec- 
tion of Christendom. Similarly, since Paul IJI was supreme in the 
ideal both temporally and spiritually, Harprath is not wrong to 
see Alexander as an allusion to the pope. But surely it is the high 
priest who most explicitly stands for Paul II. If so, Alexander 
would represent the emperor, who at this time was Charles V, the 
Hapsburg sovereign with whom Paul III had such stormy 
diplomatic relations throughout his reign. It follows, then, that 
this scene, and all of the Alexandrian narratives, should be inter- 
preted primarily as papal propaganda on the ideal nature of the 
emperor and the imperium. That Charles V seldom knelt before 
Paul III made the message all the more urgent. 

In tandem with the Latin inscription on the cornice of the 
room, beginning on the north wall where both narrative cycles 
begin, the scenes con+inue to unfold clockwise in chronological 
order. Accordingly, the next scene in the vault is Alexander in 
the Temple of Jerusalem where Alexander is shown the 
prophecies of Daniel “oretelling his conquests and the establish- 
ment of the third world empire. It is indeed a symbol of spiritual 
and, therefore, papal supremacy, as Harprath observes, but, in 
my opinion, it is more generally an allusion to a belief in the 
predestined mission cf the respublica christiana to conquer the 
East and reunite the world for the Second Coming. 

It is a mystery why Harprath understands the next scene, 
Alexander Burns His Booty, as representing Paul II's attempts at 
Church reform. Burning booty has always been a symbol of 
peace, which suggests that the viewer is to understand that peace, 
not material gain, is the aim of conquest within the Christian 
Commonwealth. 

Equally fanciful is Harprath’s assertion that the depiction of 
Alexander Fights Porus, at the south end of the vault, alludes to 
the excommunication of Henry VIII. Rather, is it not symbolic of 
that hoped-for crusade, which both Paul III and Charles V 
believed had already been initiated by the victorious campaign 


against Tunis in 1534? If so, it would complement the beginning 
scene at the opposite end of the vault illustrating more generally 
the proper action of the temporal powers within the Christian 
Commonwealth — defense of the Church at the pope’s behest. 

Harprath’s suggestion that Alexander Builds Ships for the 
Voyage Down the Hydaspes is an allegory of Paul III’s naval 
preparation against the Turks at least has the virtue of having 
something visual (ship-building) which relates to its supposed 
allegorical meaning. A more likely interpretation, however, is the 
building of the Church (the navicella) guided by Christ (sym- 
bolized by the prominent rudder) and sanctified by his 
redemptive Crucifixion (symbolized by the even more prominent 
mast). Together with Alexander Burns His Booty on the opposite 
side, the scene expresses the expectation of a divinely directed 
pacification of the temporal world as preparation for the spiritual 
renewal of the millennium, similar to Christ’s birth into the 
divinely prepared fourth (and last) Roman empire of Daniel's 
prophecy and the establishment of the pax christi coincident 
with the pax romana. 

The last scene in the vault, the Triumphal Entry of Alexander 
into Babylonia, does not, in my opinion, allude to Paul III's 
triumphal entry into Rome after the signing of the treaty af Nice 
in 1538, as Harprath claims, but rather the triumph of the 
Church throughout the world. The prophecies connected with 
the scene cpposite, Alexander in the Temple of Jerusalem, are 
thus shown to be fulfilled. 

According to an oracle, whoever undid the Gordian knot 
would conquer Asia and rule the world. Alexander Cutting the 
Gordian Knot, in the center of the east wall, is thus another 
metaphor, closely related in meaning to the scenes in the vault 
above, for a divinely predetermined and triumphant crusade 
followed by unity and peace throughout Christendom. (For Har- 
prath, it is another symbol of papal supremacy.) The two flank- 
ing scenes characterize the nature of this empire as one of learn- 
ing (Alexander Places in Safety the Works of Homer; for Har- 
prath, a symbol of Paul HI’s humanistic education) and one of 
charity (Alexander Pardons the Family of Darius; for Harprath, 
a symbol of Paul III's pardon of Perugia after its revolt in 1541). 
The Cardinal and Theological Virtues, and the allegories of 
theology, peace, abundance, and celestial love, elsewhere in the 
room, further elaborate the moral code and aims of the respublica 
christiana. The revival of learning and art and the renewal of 
morals and faith were long considered the principal signs of the 
coming millennium. 

The remaining two Alexandrian scenes on the west wall, like 
the two in the vault above signifying renewal and triumph, 
allegorically represent the mission of the Christian Com- 
monwealth: to pacify and reconcile all nations of the world 
(Alexander Reconciles Hephastion and Craterus; for Harprath, a 
symbol of Paul III’s mediation at Nice) and to Christianize the 
entire earth (Alexander on the Hydaspes, at the Altars Marking 
the Boundaries of His Empire; for Harprath, a symbol cf Paul 
Ils building activity at St. Peter’s). 

In general, the scenes on the east side of the room define the 
temporal aims of the respublica christiana (universal peace and 
the renewal of culture and morality) and those on the west, the 
spiritual aims (the renewal of faith, reconciliation, and salvation). 

The temporal powers during the pontificate of Paul HI posed 
extremely grave threats to the stability of Europe and the security 
of the Church. Since Paul III devoted by far the largest share of 
his considerable energy in negotiating with them, it is not sur- 
prising that the exemplum of the ideal imperium dominates the 
room. Corsequently, the scenes from the life of Saint Paul are 
much less prominent, but, in contrast to Harprath’s forced con- 


nection to the life of Paul III, I believe that they also constitute an 
exemplum, in this case of the ideal sacerdotium. The message of 
the six tondi seems simple and direct: the mission of the Church 
is to preach and to Christianize the world, even (or especially) in 
the face of the severest trials. 

The narrative opens on the north wall with the Conversion of 
Paul and Paul Preaches to the Jews (for Harprath, symbols 
respectively of Paul III’s predestined call to the pontificate and 
his promise of reform). Between them is the dynamic figure of 
the Archangel Michael (for Harprath, a symbol of Paul HI as 
reconciliator). Like the scene above, in the vault, all deal with 
threats to the Church. As Alexander was going to destroy the 
Temple of Jerusalem, so Paul was on his way to Damascus to 
persecute the Christians; the Jews rejected the teaching of Paul; 
and when Saint Michael appeared at the Castel S. Angelo in 590, 
Rome was devastated by a plague, But divine intervention 
protected the Church. Alexander kneels in obeisance before the 
high priest and becomes a servant to a grand divine plan; thrown 
from his horse and blinded with spiritual light, Paul is called to 
preach the word; Paul’s second attempt at preaching, now to the 
Gentiles, is crowned with success (the next scene on the east 
wall); and having driven the evil contagion from Rome, Saint 
Michael sheathes his sword as a sign of the end of the plague. 

Beyond the mission of the Church to teach, the two tondi on 
the east wall seem to illustrate the power of the keys, the power 
of the Church to save (Paul Preaches to the Gentiles; for Har- 
prath, a symbol of Paul III’s attempts at reconciliation with the 
Protestants) and to damn (Paul Blinds Elymas; for Harprath, a 
symbol of papal supremacy in questions of faith and, therefore, 
perhaps of the founding of the Inquisition). This interpretation 
explains the unusual motif in the former scene of the revelation 
of God the Father (commanding no doubt that “my salvation 
may reach the ends of the earth” [Acts 13:47]) to which Paul 
points and the Gentiles look with excitement. 

The scenes at the south end of the room, like those opposite, 
represent a time of trouble: Porus is a grave danger to the em- 
pire; in the Sacrifice at Lystra (for Harprath, a symbol of Paul 
Ills frugality) the people are idolatrous and will stone Paul; and 
in the Martyrdom of Saints Peter and Paul (for Harprath, a sym- 
bol of Paul III’s understanding of his destiny) the founders of the 
Church face the ultimate test of their faith. But in contrast to the 
opposite north wall, divine aid has not arrived, a reflection no 
doubt of the continued pressures on the Church in the 16th cen- 
tury. The somber, apocalyptic mood is reinforced by the in- 
numerable grisaille and stucco battles of sea creatures scattered 
throughout the room, as well as by the defensiveness of the en- 
tire program. Still, ultimate victory is implicit, just as the vitality 
and lovemaking of the sea creatures and the fecundity of the 
ubiquitous fruit and flower swags suggest regeneration and 
salvation. 

Hadrian is portrayed in the center of the south wall. Since he 
built the Castel S. Angelo, he served, as inscriptions in the room 
testify, as an example to Paul II, who had it restored and em- 
bellished. But as the emperor who consolidated and defended the 
Roman Empire, recently expanded to its furthest limits by 
Trajan, Hadrian surely also stands for the temporal sovereignty 
of the Church, balancing Saint Michael opposite, symbol of its 
spiritual dominion. The two figures are closely associated with 
the West, and Hadrian gestures to the only scene in the room set 
in the West. This tondo depicts an unusual combination, of the 
martyrdoms of the Apostle to the Gentiles with the Apostle to 
the Jews, and it suggests incorrectly that the latter was beheaded 
with Paul. It would seem that traditional iconography was 
ignored to emphasize both the spiritual universality and the 
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doubly apostolic foundation of the Church in Rome. 

Thus, the frescoes in the Sala Paolina can be read not only as 
yearning for a return to the Holy Land, but also as the 
chronological and teleological unfolding of the prophecies of 
Daniel and the translatio of the imperium and the sacerdotium 
from the third world empire in the East to the fourth in the West. 
This last empire was to continue without interruption until the 
end of time, ultimately reabsorbing the East, unifying and 
pacifying the world, and setting the stage for the millennium. 
Whether read as past or future history, the message of the 
program is the same: the Church is universal, temporally and 
spiritually, in the East and the West. These claims are legitimized 
by the multitude of witnessing personifications of divinity 
(angels and muses) and the unbroken historical continuity from 
antiquity to the present; that is, from Alexander the Great and 
Saint Paul to Pope III, who by the allusion to his baptismal and 
pontifical names embodied both of the earlier figures. Continuity 
with a classical past is underlined by the archaeological 
classicism of subject matter and pictorial form. And by the 
vivifying conventions of Perino’s dynamic Mannerist style, the 
propaganda is communicated, in inverse proporticn to historical 
reality, with powerful immediacy and urgency. 

LOREN PARTRIDGE 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


PIERRETTE JEAN-RICHARD, L'Oeuvre gravé de François 
Boucher dans la collection Edmond de Rothschild au 
Musée du Louvre (Inventaire général des gravures. École 
française, 1), Paris, Éditions des Musées Nationaux, 1978. 
Pp. 437; many ills. 


This book has two subjects: the art of Boucher as it was known 
in the 18th century through prints; and the art of the reproduc- 
tive printmakers who translated Boucher’s paintings and draw- 
ings into engraving, etching, crayon manner, aquatint, and other 
print media. These subjects involve a vast body of material. 
Boucher himself executed nearly 200 prints, and about 150 artists 
made more than 1,500 prints after his works. About two-thirds 
of this graphic output is represented in the great collection 
amassed by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, which entered the 
Louvre in 1936. The catalogue under review has been in the mak- 
ing since 1957. It was essentially completed in 1971, when a small 
selection from it appeared as the catalogue of a modest exhibition 
at the Louvre of graphic works by and after Boucher. The impor- 
tance of Jean-Richard’s work was apparent then, and it is con- 
firmed by the publication now of the whole opus. Including 
duplicate prints, 1,648 items are listed. Boucher’s own prints are 
catalogued first, and then those of the artists who worked after 
his designs. The latter are listed alphabetically, and their prints 
are arranged, insofar as possible, in chronological order. 
Immediate benefits derive from the mere compilation and il- 
lustration of the prints, only a fraction of which have been 
published before. With inconsequential exceptions, all 
catalogued works are illustrated here. The illustrations are well 
printed and generally adequate, although they are mostly very 
small. But there are enough good, full-page plates to allow one to 
appreciate the varied qualities of the printmakers. By these prints 
knowledge of Boucher’s style and imagery was spzead through 
Europe. This catalogue will greatly aid in assessing the master’s 
influence on other artists, and also in locating the sources of 
designs on objects — from chairbacks to snuffboxes — where 
Boucher’s inventions were so often reproduced. For the study of 
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Boucher’s work itself, the prints confirm his authorship of com- 
positions, inform us of otherwise unknown works, and often 
provide evidence for dating. In addition, they are important for 
some special problems of attribution. Regina Schoolman Slatkin 
has noted (Master Drawings, x, 1972, 264f.) that many drawings 
ascribed to Boucher may in fact be copies made by engravers in 
preparation for executing their prints. It now becomes easier to 
make the requisite kind of comparisons, and hence discrimina- 
tions, in dealing with Boucher’s drawings. 

The study of Boucher’s subject-matter and of 18th-century 
iconography in general is also greatly facilitated by the existence 
of this corpus of illustrations. The index of titles the author 
provides helps one to find one’s way about in the world of 
Boucher’s imagery, but of course many titles do not convey 
much information about pictorial themes and motifs. One cannot 
guess that L’Enfant berger (No. 780), for example, shows a dog 
dancing to the music a child makes on a bagpipe. Even more in- 
scrutable is the title borne by another version of the same com- 
position, L’Innocence (No. 196). Users of the catalogue who are 
interested in dogs, bagpipes or whatever, will just have to turn 
the pages slowly. It is also a pity that the expository verses that 
appear on many prints are not transcribed in the catalogue en- 
tries. Unfortunately, because most of the prints are so reduced in 
size in the illustrations, the verses are generally illegible in them. 

These prints should not be seen merely as documents about 
art. They are themselves objects of genuine, and often very con- 
siderable, aesthetic merit. There is, first of all, Boucher’s own 
work as a printmaker. It is sometimes forgotten that Boucher’s 
artistic beginnings really have more to do with the print trade 
than with his short apprenticeship with the painter Lemoyne, 
whose style did not have a significant influence on Boucher until 
the early thirties. Around 1720 Boucher entered the shop of the 
engraver Jean-François Cars, and by 1721 he was designing book 
illustrations. At about the same time, when he was only 18 or 19 
years old, he came to the attention of Jean de Jullienne, who was 
then planning his illustrated corpus of Watteau’s drawings. 
Jullienne’s appreciation of the young artist’s skill as an etcher is 
witnessed by the fact that Boucher made vastly more prints for 
the Recueil (119, which number includes 14 prints that Jean- 
Richard newly attributes to Boucher) than any of the 14 other art- 
ists engaged on the project except for the much older Jean 
Audran, who served as chef d'équipe. One frequently comments 
on the importance that the study of Watteau’s drawings had for 
Boucher’s artistic formation, but one should not fail to recognize 
the special sensitivity, the sparkle and tension of surface and con- 
tour, of Boucher’s etched translations of the older master’s draw- 
ings. They are the work of a rapidly maturing, original artistic 
personality. 

As a peintre-graveur Boucher’s activity was not great. He 
produced only 43 or 44 original prints, many of them rather 
slight efforts. (The Rothschild Collection contains only 24 of 
them, lacking, notably, the Suite de douze petits sujets et tétes.) 
With his “pointe légère et spirituelle,” to quote Mariette, he had 
no difficulty expressing himself in the medium, and prints like 
La Blanchisseuse (No. 32) make one wish he had etched more, 
and more ambitiously. But, Mariette speaking again, “la gravure 
n’étoit pour lui qu’un jeu,” and once his career as a painter was 
established Boucher probably found printmaking more 
troublesome and time-consuming than its aesthetic and economic 
returns warranted. 

It is probably owing to the interest in printmaking shown by 
Madame de Pompadour, one of whose artistic tutors he was, that 
Boucher made a number of prints in the 1750's. Jean-Richard is 
noncommittal about one problematic work of this decade, the 


frontispiece of 1759 for the edition of Corneille’s Rodogune that 
was privately printed for Pompadour. The print is catalogued 
here (No. 1514) with the works of the Marquise. The inscription 
on the print in fact says that she etched it after a drawing by 
Boucher. Grigaut, however, argued (Art Quarterly, 1948, 262f.) 
that, despite the inscription, Boucher, not Pompadour, etched it. 
Judging from the sure evidence we have of Pompadour’s talents 
as an etcher, Grigaut would seem to be right. The unique first state 
of the print accords stylistically with Boucher’s work, and it is 
hard to imagine that Pompadour did more than make the few 
lines that very liberal 18th-century standards required to give a 
semblance of honesty to the inscription. 

Also from the fifties are the six original prints by Boucher in- 
cluded in the Nouveau Livre de diverses figures (Nos. 21-29). 
Two of them, one a scene of men with military trophies (No. 23, 
dated 1751), the other showing warriors in rather exotic 
costumes (No. 26), are very unusual for Boucher in subject. 
Prints of the same period by other artists after Boucher are 
related to them in theme: the first and second Corps de garde by 
Huquier (Nos. 1179-1180); and the prints of the same title by 
Floding (No. 1013) and Watelet (No. 1623). A number of draw- 
ings by Boucher can be associated with this group of works (cf. 
A. Ananoff, L’Oeuvre dessiné de Boucher, 1966, Nos. 981f.). 
These fanciful, enigmatic compositions are strongly reminiscent 
of some of the etchings in Tiepolo’s suite of Vari capricci, which 
was published at least by 1749. The Capricci must have reached 
France soon after their appearance, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Boucher was charmed by their strange, evocative 
imagery and was inspired to invent some similar fantasies. I 
might note, however, that a comparison of the two artists’ 
caprices reveals the same fundamental differences in ideation 
that Jean Cailleux discussed in his article, “Tiepolo et Boucher” 
(Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Studi sul Tiepolo, Udine, 
1970, 86-101). 

Prints after designs by Boucher were already being made in the 
1720's, and the reproduction of his works soon became a minor 
industry in France. Artists like Bonnet, Demarteau, Duflos, and 
the two Huquiers may almost be said to have lived on the ex- 
ploitation of Boucher’s art. Of Gilles Demarteau the Elder’s 560 
recorded works, for example, 266 (220 of which are represented 
in the Rothschild Collection) reproduce designs by Boucher. To 
compare the prints of different artists, especially when they 
reproduce the same work, is a little like comparing different per- 
formers’ renditions of the same musical composition. Shifts in 
tone, transpositions of accents, and rhythmic variations make it 
plain that reproductive engraving was not a mechanical, deper- 
sonalized process. Every engraver, too, like musical performers, 
was attracted to certain types of compositions. Bonnet preferred 
studies of heads and single figures, often of an erotic character. 
Chedel specialized in landscapes. Some mostly engraved after 
paintings, others after drawings. 

Boucher’s career coincided with developments that greatly ad- 
vanced the business of reproductive engraving. First was the 
enormous growth of interest in drawings. This in itself, but also 
the collector’s market for drawings, led to a need to reproduce 
them. Such reproductions could serve, among others, the 
Mercure de France explained, “un très grand nombre de per- 
sonnes qui ne sont point en état de satisfaire leur godt sur une 
curiosité plus considérable.” A desire to make “facsimiles” was 
in a sense already present in the 1720's in Jullienne’s plan to 
reproduce Watteau’s graphic work. In the next decades, by the 
creation of such new print techniques as aquatint, the crayon and 
pastel manners, and color-engraving, facsimile printing became a 
reality. No one benefited more than Boucher. He was one of the 


first artists in France consciously to capitalize on the taste for 
drawings by showing some of his at the Salon in 1745. He un- 
derstood that the demand for his drawings could not only be met 
indirectly by reproductive prints, but would also be nourished by 
them. Boucher profited by selling the reproduction rights to his 
works and by the spread of his fame through the diffusion of the 
prints; the printmakers, now furnished with new expressive as 
well as reproductive tools, depended on Boucher’s seemingly 
limitless outpouring of images as the material with which to 
develop their art and trade. The achievements of men like 
Demarteau, in his crayon manner prints after Boucher’s draw- 
ings, or Gaillard, in his etched and engraved prints after the 
master’s paintings, is on the level of performance, of interpreta- 
tion, rather than invention. But that should not prevent us from 
appreciating them as among the distinguished productions of 
18th-century French art. 

The story of the engraved work of Boucher is not yet com- 
plete. Still to be treated are the prints not in the Rothschild 
Collection. There remain questions about the sources and 
character of: Boucher’s etching style and about his business rela- 
tions with his engravers. Finally, we still need a thorough, critical 
analysis of the art of Boucher’s “translators.” A catalogue 
raisonné of a finite collection is necessarily limited in scholarly 
scope. This one was especially limited, since it was not designed 
to have an interpretive text. One hopes that the author is plan- 
ning a companion volume to deal with many of the questions her 
catalogue raises. But we are, in any event, much in her debt for 
the present work. It is everything a catalogue should be: 
thorough, reliable, laconic, easy and a pleasure to use. 

DONALD POSNER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 
1 E. 78th St, New York, NY 10021 


GERT SCHIFF, Johann Heinrich Fiissli 1741-1825 
(Schweizerisches Institut für Kunstwissenschaft, Zurich; 
Oeuvrekataloge Schweizer Kiinstler), 2 vols., Zurich and 
Munich, Berichthaus & Prestel, 1973. Vol. 1: Text und 
Oeuvrekatalog, 740 pp. Vol. n: Abbildungen, 613 pp.; ap- 
prox. 1400 ills., 10 color pls. 


Gert Schiff’s name has become synonymous over the years with 
Fuseli studies. Johann Heinrich Fiissli 1741-1825 represents the 
summa and the capstone of these labors, providing us for the 
first time with a truly comprehensive view of the way Henry 
Fuseli’s background, milieu, life, and aesthetic ideas shaped and 
defined his unique genius and art. 

Long delayed in the press, the work finally made its ap- 
pearance at the end of 1973 in two handsomely produced large 
quarto volumes, the first of which is divided between the 
biographical and critical monograph (‘‘Fiisslis Leben und Werk,” 
pp. 23-387) and the catalogue raisonné (‘Ceuvrekatalog,” pp. 
389-654). Organized chronologically and thematically by 
decades (e.g, the Roman years under the intoxication of 
Michelangelo and the inspiration of Homer and Greek tragedy; 
Boydell and the great series of Shakespeare paintings of the 
1780's; and, during the 1790's, the determination “to lay, hatch 
and Crack an egg” for himself,1 culminating in his Milton 
Gallery), this schema adopted in both parts of the work 
correlates remarkably closely with the important divisions of 
Fuseli’s life. The accompanying volume is entirely devoted to 
some 1400 illustrations. Its ten color plates bear witness that the 
artist’s long and often despairing courtship of color was not 
always in vain. Although a number of juvenilia (155 by my 
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count) and other slight sketches have not been reproduced, every 
known production of Fuseli’s hand at the time of publication is 
itemized in the catalogue raisonné. These amount to 1826 entries 
for extant paintings and drawings, and a further 90 for 
documented but untraced items. Regrettably, only the text of the 
monograph has been indexed and we must trek painstakingly 
through catalogue and plates to locate as best we can any given 
entry and its illustration. 

Since 1974, an estimated 60 previously unknown works have 
surfaced. It is to be hoped that these will in the near future be in- 
corporated in a new edition — in English. In its stylistically rather 
weighty German form, Schiff’s great work is a monument where 
many will congregate but few remain to pay worship. This has 
certainly contributed to the unfortunate synecdoche, whereby 
“Schiff’s Füssli” comes to be construed as ‘‘Schiff’s catalogue.” 
One may suspect that for many the succinct English rendition 
supplied by the Tate Gallery’s exhibition catalogue of 19752 has 
become a more comfortable if very limited surrogate. 

Ever since 1969, when the book was still in proofs, “Schiff 
numbers” have been standard and indispensable references. As a 
recent editor of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses asserts, Too 
frequently major artists leave nothing but their art.”3 This 
catalogue, however, exception and model as it is, constitutes as 
solid and as imaginative a piece of zetetics as one might ever hope 
to find. Prior to its exhaustive inventory of Fuseli’s formal and 
literary stock-in-trade, we could only “creep on from part to 
part, and nibble at execution before [we] know what it means to 
convey.’’4 Even Antal’s remarkable eye could not compensate for 
the lack of such an essential tool; witness among many other in- 
stances Flight from the Family Circle, which Antal assumed to be 
“obviously derived from Greuze’s The Father's Curse,’ but 
which should actually be entitled Undine Displeased Leaves the 
Fisherman's Hut (Schiff 1563). Until this drawing is grouped as 
part of a larger series, it can only be explicated in isolation 
without redeeming context. But then such misidentifications by 
Antal are also the result of his undue emphasis on pictorial 
prototypes at the expense of narrative sources in literature. The 
catalogue raisonné demonstrates how closely the task of es- 
tablishing and validating the canon of an artist as prolific and as 
allusive as Fuseli is entwined with the elucidation of his often 
obscure iconography. The catalogue thus creates some kind of 
order out of the protean flux of Fuseli’s artistic aspirations, 
providing an overview of the various classes (and quantitative 
distribution) of his subject matter — Shakespeare (approximately 
220 items) Milton (110), the Bible (100), Homer (65), portraits of 
Mrs. Fuseli (60), the Nibelungenlied (35), Dante (30). 

Henry Fuseli’s career as an artist began at the age of ten. For 
the next 74 years, “Art ... excluded all competition, and ab- 
sorbed the man.’’¢ Literary subjects preponderated in Fuseli’s art 
and were its rich tilth, but he never dwindled into a mere book il- 


1 Henry Fuseli to William Roscoe, August 17, 1790; Roscoe Paper 1601 
(Liverpool City Libraries). 


2 Henry Fuseli 1741-1825, London, 1975. 

3 J. Reynolds, Discourses on Art, ed. S. O. Mitchell, Indianapolis, 1965, 
xxxii. 

4 Aphorism 18 (Corollary), John Knowles, The Life and Writings of 
Henry Fuseli, London, 1831, m, 67. 

SF. Antal, Fuseli Studies, London, 1956, 141. 

£ Aphorism 3; Knowles, 11, 63. 
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lustrator and always denied any implication that the painter's in- 
vention was confined to the “poet’s or the historian’s alms.’’7 
From the very beginning of his artistic endeavors, “Nature only 
put him out” — an antipathy whose components, according to 
Schiff, were “his own incapacity to reproduce natural forms, and 
... a frame of mind, composed in equal measure of arrogant re- 
jection of Nature in her raw state and puritanical dread of her 
warm allurements” (p. 245). In his remarkable gallery of fantasy 
portraits of Swiss artists at work in their studios (1754-56; Schiff 
130-141),8 Fuseli’s search for alternative models is tangibly sym- 
bolized by the book located within handy reach of the individual 
painters for consultation as needed. Ut pictura poesis, the rock of 
Bodmer’s and the Zurich school’s aesthetic, remains for Fuseli an 
enduring critical canon. It is no coincidence that the great poets 
he made the fountainhead of his pictorial world were also the 
ones whose works Bodmer had instilled in his young students. 
There was hardly an interesting subject, Fuseli assured William 
Roscoe, “from Homer to Shakespeare — or in the records of 
History — that ... I have not bestowed at least a Cursory 
thought on.” 

No more than three dozen entries in the catalogue raisonné are 
formally classed as unidentified. One of the strengths of Schiff’s 
method is that he relies on close examination of doubtful pieces 
rather than pro forma confirmation of traditional surmises. Such 
“editorial” duty is “dull” only in the sense that it may involve 
surprisingly obvious corrections not only of dates (e.g., Schiff 
1080 is redated “May 22 [1790-1800]” from “1 May 1822”) but 
also of subject matter. Schiff quickly shows, without fuss or 
polemic, that Fuseli’s so-called Carrying Off the Body of Sar- 
pedon (Schiff 491) is grossly inconsistent with Homer’s text, 
thereby laying the groundwork for tentative acceptance of Erwin 
Panofsky’s suggestion that the scene represents the Conversion 
of Saint Paul. Our response to the drawing of Falling Icarus 
(Schiff 1401) is also inevitably modified when the hurtling figure 
in the center is identified as a woman diving headfirst into the 
water. But behind Schiff’s deliberately cautious new label, 
Bathing Scene, there may lurk an intriguing reference, derived 
from William Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini (1802), to the 
licentious practices supposed to have flourished at the ancient 
Baths of Pozzuoli and Baden in the Aargau. In his account of the 
years in Rome and Sergel’s role as Fuseli’s hedonistic mentor in 
debauch, Schiff comments that in this puzzling drawing, “Fuseli 
perhaps comes closest to Wilhelm Heinse’s dionysiac vision of 
happiness conjured up in the ‘happy isles’ at the end of his novel 
Ardinghello”’ (p. 342). 

The same close attention to detail pays dividends in other 
drawings; the resultant identifications say much for the solid 
mythographic grounding Schiff acknowledges having received 
at the hands of the late Andreas Rumpf (p. 17). Such is the case 
of Galinthias Deceives Eileithyia by Announcing the Birth of 
Heracles (ca, 1772; Schiff 406), previously described as Young 
Female Messenger before an Old Woman. The telling details are 
both realistic and iconographic: the woman in the background 
(Alcmene) is seen to be in labor both by her anguished pose and 
her telltale swollen belly; the sphinx supporting Eileithyia’s seat 
(cf. Schiff 327) locates the scene at Thebes, where Heracles was 
born, and is not inappropriate here as an allusion to the four ages 


7 Aphorism 48 (Corollary); Knowles, m, 78. 


8 Three of this series (Schiff 135, 139, 141) have unfortunately not been 
reproduced among the illustrations. 


of man in the famous riddle; the two weasels symbolize 
Galinthias’s cunning words (i.e., the birth “through her mouth” 
of Alcmene’s son, in the same way the weasel was reputed to 
bring forth its young), but they also foreshadow the transforma- 
tion she must undergo to pay for her audacity. “The presence of 
the mysterious under the naked light of day,” Schiff comments 
in the monograph, “exploits an affective state in ancient 
mythology which scarcely another artist before Fuseli had been 
aware of” (p. 94). 

In its long passage through the press, inconsistencies in entry 
format and typographical errors have crept into the catalogue 
(e.g., the Milton Gallery contained only 47 paintings but the 
Shepherdess of the Alps, Lost Works 56, is designated as No. 
“57” in that series). The lack until now of an accurate edition of 
the letters has sanctified an error that entails changing the date 
and terminus a quo for six paintings of the Milton Gallery 
(Schiff 897, 899, 909, 811, 921, 1762), all of which are mentioned 
in Fuseli’s letter to Roscoe said to be of “16 February 1793” 
(Roscoe Paper 1212). The postmark quite unambiguously shows 
that the year is to be read as 1795. 

The collector's mark “RB” appended to two Shakespeare 
drawings (Schiff 825 and 827) undoubtedly stands for Robert 
Balmanno (1780-1860), .one of Fuselis executors, whose 
anonymous sale catalogue (Sotheby’s, May 4, 1830, and seven 
following days; 972 items) may contain clues to other untraced 
drawings among its numerous lots of Fuseliana (items 3, 40, 134, 
141, 252, 263, 384, 579-591,.689, 858, 873, 890); these include 
two paintings, Leucothea Delivering Her Zone to Ulysses (RB 
904; Schiff 1193) and Euphrosyne (RB 905, as Zephyr with 
Aurora Playing; Schiff 907) as well as Harlow’s portrait and 
Haughton’s miniatures of the artist and Mrs. Fuseli. Also not 
consulted by Schiff is the sale catalogue of Fuseli’s biographer 
and principal executor, John Knowles (Christie and Manson, 
April 22, 1842; 125 items), which lists 14 paintings by Fuseli (lots 
*49, 56 *60, 67, 74, 76, 881, 87, 89, 93, *99, *105, 108). Those 
starred do not seem to have been documented by Schiff; three of 
them — Prospero Controuling Caliban with His Wand, Miranda 
is Seen Seated in the Cavern; Romeo and the Apothecary; and 
Richard Ill, in the Tent-Scene — are glossed in the Royal 
Academy’s annotated copy of the catalogue” as ‘Painted for J. 
Knowles.” Schiff’s uncertainty whether the British Museum’s 
black chalk drawing of The Nightmare (Schiff 841) was the one 
in Knowles’s possession in 1831 appears to be resolved by the 
printed description of lot 117, “The night-mare; the original 
sketch for the celebrated picture.” The appended notation, “JK 
gave 16.16.0,” shows it to be identical with “The Nightmare, a 
vision” that Knowles had purchased at Fuseli’s sale cf 1827 
(Christie’s, May 28, 1827; lot 7). Another important catalogue, 
that of Samuel Rogers (Christie and Manson, April 28, 1856 and 
18 following days; 1950 items) also escaped Schiff’s attention. It 


_contains two paintings, Satan Summoning His Legions (SR 630; 


not identified in Schiff) and A Witch, Seated, Gathering 
Mandrakes (SR 637; Schiff 1497); “a very grand design — pen 
and Indian ink,” Prometheus Vinctus (SR 1234); and “A sketch 
&c.,” eight unidentified items (SR 1212). Prometheus Vinctus 
may be the same as the Auckland drawing, Prometheus and Io 
(Schiff 1791); in which case perhaps Rogers’s other eight sketches 


9 HF to W. Roscoe, October 22, 1791; Roscoe Paper 1603. 
10 Royal Academy, London, FU/5/10. 


might also have come to form part of the Auckland group of 
drawings. This might adversely affect Peter Tomory’s “reason- 
able” suggestion that these drawings had once belonged to 
William Blake.4 

Matching Fuseli’s own extravagance, Sacheverell Sitwell, in 
one of those hyperboles to which writers on Fuseli seem prone, 
describes the corpus of the artist’s drawings as “the most ex- 
traordinary document of abnormality there has ever been.” 12 
Nicholas Powell approaches the same question from another 
angle: “It is one of Fuseli’s attractions that he leaves so much to 
the spectator... At the end there remains the question, why this 
apparently happily adjusted man should produce so much that is 
‘curious’ and inexplicable.” As elsewhere in his study, Schiff’s 
treatment throws much-needed light on the subject. ‘’Pulsing 
with daemonic life,” and characterized by what Schiff calls their 
“seamless unity of style,” Fuseli’s illustrations to the 
Nibelungenlied constitute some of his most powerful and bizarre 
productions. As to their markedly sado-masochistic and 
fetichistic elements, we may cite the premise from which Schiff 
begins his exploration of Fuseli’s erotic drawings of the Roman 
period: “Many of his boldest conceptions turn out to be 
astonishing aggrandisings of a conflict that touches the deepest 
recesses of his being” (p. 113f.). After noting the exaggerated 
virilization and strong homoerotic tinge apparent in some of 
these compositions, Schiff goes on to suggest that such drawings 
as Mistress and Slave (Schiff 547) not only prefigure all the later 
representations in Fuseli’s work drawn from history and 
mythology of defenseless men in thrall to cruel tormentresses, 
but reveal his unconscious fear (even hatred) of women as well as: 
his deep-seated-dread of committing himself to a real, fulfilled 
relationship with a woman ;who was his equal. 

Six of the 25 illustrations of the Nibelungenlied are paintings 
(Schiff 1198-1199, 1490-1492, Lost Works 80), while the remain- 
der are drawings and studies (Schiff 1000, 1380-1396, 1534-35, 
1796-99), Their dates range from 1798 to 1817, but the largest 
number are clustered in 1805. Almost half bear an explicit iden- 
tification of their subject; the sources of the remainder have been 
established or corrected by Schiff. However, Schiff’s detailed ac- 
count (pp. 315-320) with its admirable exegetic focus is essential 
for a real understanding of Fuseli’s achievement as artistic inter- 
preter of the Nibelungenlied.15 Fuseli probably knew the work in 
the original and in modern German translation almost as well as 
he knew Homer. He was not only the first but, in Schiff’s opin- 
ion, also the most important of its illustrators. Unlike the 
emerging German Romantics whose patriotic fervor led them to 
the poem in search of a new mythology and source of national 
history, Fuseli interpreted the saga in purely allegorical and non- 
religious terms; he sometimes brilliantly anticipates the work of 
19th-century German scholarship on the Nibelungenlied. 

Just as Hamlet’s father in The King of Denmark Is Poisoned 
(Schiff 445) must die like “Hyperion to a satyr,” at the hand of 
his brother, the epic tale of Siegfried and Kriemhild is for Fuseli 
another allegory of the destruction of a light principle by a dark 


11 The Poetical Circle: Fuseli and the British, Florence, 1979, 15. 
12 Sacheverell Sitwell, Splendour and Miseries, London, 1943, 225. 
13 Nicholas Powell, The Drawings of Henry Fuseli, London, 1951, 27. 


14 See Schiff 550 with its quotation in Greek from the Iliad 1x. 312 (“For 
like the Gates of Hell [that one] I abhor” — Fuseli’s own version from the 
Ms of his corrections to Cowper's Homer in the Osborn Collection, Yale 
University Library), and its variant, Schiff 551, showing the male figure 
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instinctual one. This is aptly exemplified in Sigelind, Siegfried’s 
Mother Roused by the Contest of the Good and Evil Genius 
(Schiff 1490, 1380), where the soaty-winged incarnation of the 
forces of the Underworld is being driven away from the new- 
born, infant by a shining angel strikingly reminiscent of Blake’s 
Last Trumpeter on the title-page of Blair’s Grave, though this is 
not noted by Schiff. Indeed, the reclining figure of the mother 
may be another compositional quotation from Blake’s design. 
Almost a third of the illustrations to the Nibelungenlied are in- 
terpolations of this kind, “supplying what is deficient in the 
poetry” (to use Fuseli’s own phrase) in the way of allegorical or 
psychological justification of the action. Siegfried’s double 
nature is reflected in Fuseli’s treatment of the Hero as an an- 
drogynous being, whose susceptibility to female domination 
makes him, like the figure of Achilles described in Aphorism 93, 
"the fool of the passions.’’?¢ In this respect the contrast between 
Siegfried the godlike warrior in battle (Schiff 1385) and his 
almost languid posture at court (Schiff 1383-1384) could not be 
more forceful. The secret weak point (“the taint of all 
humanity”) that brings down this otherwise invincible hero is 
also the cause of the Fall in Paradise Lost; witness the pictures of 
Siegfried and Adam clinging in complete self-abandon to heir 
coolly assured mistresses (Schiff 1797 and 898: Siegfried Kneel- 
ing Before Kriemhild and Adam Resolved to Share the Fate of 
Eve). In his interpolated Kriemhild and Siegfried Surprised 
Together by Hagen (Schiff 1535), Fuseli goes so far as to give 
Kriemhild, the secret and now dominating wife, the winged 
headdress of a Medusa. Fuseli’s characterization of her as a guilt- 
ridden Delilah figure is also not found in the text, but is taken 
from his own poem Chremhilds Klage um Sivrit, which in turn 
serves as a point of departure to put her through the whole 
powerful gamut of her grief. Indeed, Schiff considers 
Kriemhild’s Deathwatch Over the Body of Siegfried (Schiff 
1390) worthy to rank among the great Pietas of Western art. 
Schiff renders a similar service in his account of the illustra- 
tions to Wieland’s Oberon and Motte-Fouqué’s Undine. The dis- 
cussion (pp. 324-27) of “the Little pictures for Mr. Sotheby’s ex- 
wielanded Oberon’’!” stresses the congeniality of Wieland’s mind 
with that of Fuseli, even though the artist was far from sharing 
Wieland’s Promethean conception of the creative imagination 
(“a dark workshop of secret spirits”): “Wieland is the great dis- 
enchanter, the unceasing destroyer of mythology, to whick he 
allows only an allegorical function. Above all he is the great bat- 
tler against superstition” (p. 324). Yet notwithstanding these and 
other similarities — Wieland’s vast erudition, his worldly 
cosmopolitanism, his freedom in his handling of the erotic, etc. — 
Fuseli’s illustrations reveal great differences in emphasis from 
his author. The Rococo brightness and lightness of Wieland’s 
poetry is submerged in the sombre, tense illustrations. Overall, 
Fuseli places the accent on the martial rather than the idyllic, on 
Huon’s and Rezia’s trials rather than their lovers’ bliss, on the 
hero’s temptations rather than his purification (p. 325). In his 
evaluation of the twelve illustrations, Schiff focuses on the 


forcibly escaping from a woman’s embrace. 


15 The index provides a reference to Fuseli’s poem Chremhilds Klage um 
Sifrit under the heading of his writings but none to the Nibelungenlied in 
its own right — one of several serious deficiencies in the index of a work 
of this caliber. 

16 Aphorism 93 (Corollary); Knowles, m, 91. 


17 HF to W. Roscoe, February 1, 1805; Roscoe Paper 1694. 
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original paintings (one remains untraced) without reference to 
the engraved versions, although these are reproduced in Vol. 1 
(pp. 415-49) together with a color plate (Schiff 1222). Com- 
menting on the supposedly “Rubenesque” qualities of Fuseli’s 
painting, Schiff defines his painting style after 1800 as ‘’the 
filling-out in color of the formulas and abbreviations of his 
drawing style” (p. 326). The power of Fuseli’s imagination to 
reconcile vastly diverse materials is clearly demonstrated by the 


way the composition of Almansaris Visits Huon in Prison (Schiff 


1228) becomes, in the reversed form of the engraving (Schiff 
1328), the point of departure for Kriemhild Shows Hagen 
Gunther’s Head (Schiff 1359). 

Schiff’s account of the Undine illustrations (pp. 379-381) 
provides in a small compass a close explication of a set of 
narrative pictures that until now was totally misrepresented. 
Undine may have been introduced to Fuseli by Theodor von 
Holst (p. 372). Fuseli’s delightful visualizations of Fouqué’s 
romantic tale of elemental spirits reflect the aging artist's ‘’in- 
finitely sympathetic understanding of the ways of little girls” (p. 
380) and his insight into the fluctuating moods of their grown- 
up counterparts, who epitomized for him the power of woman to 
bring both pain and pleasure. (The wilful 15-year-old demanding 
that the knight relate his adventures has her hair swept over her 
forehead in the form of Gorgon’s wings — but as Huldbrand’s 
wife she is totally loyal to him.) This series, comprising one 
painting (Schiff 1499) and eight drawings and studies (Schiff 
1559-1565, 1822), is characterized by its expressive range. It 
covers the whole register from the faery atmosphere surrounding 
Undine’s first appearance, to the strongly realistic portrayal of 
the astonishment and anger of the fisherman and his wife, the 
theatricality of the knight’s gestures and the flowing lightness of 
Undine’s caperings, through the almost surrealistic and 
deliberately hallucinatory contrasts of Kuhleborn Startles 
Bertalda, to the openly otherworldly setting for The Ghost of 
Undine Emerging from the Well (Schiff 1565). 

The 55 pages that Schiff devotes to Fuseli’s Lectures on 
Painting (pp. 325-351, 256-268, 347-350, 360-370) clearly 
represent his sense of their importance and his desire to redress 
the critical neglect they have suffered. Each Lecture is closely 
summarized and commented upon. In the process, the perennial 
question of the relationship between Fuseli’s heavily classicistic 
preachments on art and his actual practice is submitted to a 
thorough airing. Schiff’s conclusions, while supporting E. C. 
Mason’s broad generalizations, also go well beyond them. 

Schiff finds the causes of Fuseli’s “zealous dogmatism” — and 
its “sore points” ~- adumbrated in the very first Lecture. Citing 
the artist’s own words on Zuccari (‘office gives insolence”), he 
suggests that Fuseli’s new authority as Professor of Painting in 
the Royal Academy might have gone to his head. But there were 
also important pedagogic considerations, in particular the desire 
to follow Sir Joshua Reynolds’s example and hold up to his stu- 
dents only the highest models of excellence. Unlike Blake for 
whom ‘Ages are All Equal. But Genius is Always Above the 
Age,” in his writings Fuseli established general, purified Nature 
as an ideal standard; he was thus forced in his critical discussions 
to deprecate many of the striking and bizarre elements of his own 
productions. The distinction he drew in theory between “terror” 
and “horror” to exemplify permissible and impermissible usage 
went by the board in reality. ‘’Blood-tipped arrows, brain-dashed 
stones, excoriating knives” are not part of Fuseli’s pictorial in- 
ventory; yet as Schiff tells us, the horror of the Nightmare is a 


18 E, C. Mason, The Mind of Henry Fuseli, London, 1951, 35-38, 222-23. 


principal characteristic of Fuseli’s world of imagination (p. 240). 
Fuseli always disclaimed any intention to instruct the students by 
the example of his own art and went to great lengths to forestall 
any hint that his doctrine represents an apologia for his personal 
practice. Thus, to avoid being lumped with the Mannerists, to 
whom in the eyes of many of his contemporaries he owed his 
style, he adopted a strongly anti-Mannerist tone. However. this 
also underscores his practical differences in composition from 
the Mannerists. He not only kept his pictures painfully free of 
commonplace figures and ornament in order to concentrate on 
the substance of the action; his representations of ancien- and 
medieval subjects show his concrete adherence to the concept of 
“poetic timelessness” and his concern to bring out universal 
human qualities. Michelangelo represented a similar coincidence 
between his criticism and his “official” art: he towered above all 
others in Fuseli’s discussions, while he was by far the lergest 
source of pictorial prototypes in Fuseli’s oeuvre (pp. 244-46). 
Nevertheless, Fuseli never successfully bridged in his expositions 
the gap between Nature and the Ideal. Fuseli’s artistic practice 
always far outstripped his theories — except in his use of oil 
paint, where he frequently had to rely on accident for his effects. 
Schiff capably explores such concrete aspects of this as contem- 
porary techniques of underpainting and the reasons for the pop- 
ularity of bitumen (pp. 131-3). Fuseli’s two Lectures on color 
(vu, 1x), however, have a “downright schoolmasterly classicistic 
tone” which inhibited him both as teacher and theoretician. 
There now creep into his aesthetic system, otherwise remarkably 
free of value judgments, “painfully moralising’’ attacks on 
color’s “degrading lures,” that place his critical statements in 
direct contradiction to his own usage (p. 259). 

Schiff is the first to clarify the order of composition anc dates 
of presentation of the various Lectures. Some suggestive facts 
emerge from his examination of the mss. Fuseli’s three last Lec- 
tures were read for the first time on January 10, 1820 (x11), 
January 24, 1822 (x), and February 11, 1823 (x1), but, as the 
watermarks and handwriting show, the bulk of these lectures 
was probably composed between 1802 and 1812. Other passages 
in Fuseli’s quavering late hand were obviously interpolated 
about the time the Lectures were delivered and represent striking 
divergences from many of his lifelong views. One occurs in Lec- 
ture x when Fuseli grudgingly concedes a place to the Parthenon 
marbles among the “Imitations, not seldom transcripts of Essen- 
tial Nature” of the first and lowest class of Greek art, thereby 
also downgrading one of his most cherished formal models, the 
Horsetamers of Montecavallo. Equally astounding is the demo- 
tion in Lecture x1 of Michelangelo and, simultaneously, Fuseli’s 
rapprochement with Mengs. In a footnote Schiff wonders 
whether the long tirade against Michelangelo, attributed to 
Mengs but not located in any of his works, might not be one 
more of Fuseli’s “fictions.” 

Fuseli always remained popular among the students of the 
Royal Academy as lecturer and administrator. But did he, during 
his long and remarkable double tenure as Keeper and Professor 
of Painting, spawn disciples or leave his mark as an artist upon 
his students? Schiff dwells on Haydon’s well-known tem- 
peramental and artistic differences with the Keeper, especially on 
the subject of the Elgin marbles (pp. 291-93, 352-57), but he 
briskly dismisses the names of Hilton, Etty, Wilkie, Leslis, Mul- 
ready, and Briggs, who are usually cited as the main beneficiaries. 
of Fuseli’s instruction, since most of them developed in direc- 
tions that had nothing in common with the latter’s artistic princi- 
ples. Among others mentioned, Landseer is hooted for playing 
ducks and drakes with Hector and Andromache (though his last 
major subject painting, Titania and Bottom, 1851, for which he 


draws in both form and content upon the master, is ignored); T. 
G. Wainewright is listed among the mourners in the funeral 
cortége; to Theodor von Holst Schiff devotes two provocative 
paragraphs (p. 373). 

Amply covered, however, is the still controversial relationship 
with William Blake. Schiff’s discussion, spread over more than 
20 pages and three of his chronological sections (pp. 123-24, 
126-28, 175-77, 194-96, 279-291), builds on the groundwork 
laid by Mason.?9 While emphasizing the differences in the two 
men’s art doctrines — “... the bulk of Blake’s criticisms against 
Reynolds could just as well have been written in the margins of 
Fuseli’s Lectures” (p. 287) — Schiff also documents Blake’s 
strong feelings that he and Fuseli were companions in adversity 
against ignorance and hostility. So profound was this identifica- 
tion on Blake’s part that he not only saw the failure of his own 
Exhibition of 1809 as paralleling the fate of the Milton Gallery, 
but he equated Fuseli’s (apolitical) pictures with his own 
Spiritual Forms of Nelson and Pitt as “Exposures” of the Satanic 
tyranny of the “King and Nobility of England.” Schiff is in little 
doubt about the dominant part Fuseli played in this association; 
Blake’s versified sentiment, “When Flaxman was taken to Italy, 
Fuseli was given to me for a season,” he takes as confirmation 
that Blake looked upon the older and more experienced Fuseli as 
an artistic adviser and guide. Pointing to very similar phrases in 
the anonymous Advertisement to Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Fuseli’s letter of June 14, 1780, to Lavater as proof of Fuseli’s 
authorship, Schiff suggests that Fuseli’s remembrance of his 
father’s negative attitudes towards his own artistic aspirations 
led him unconsciously to think of himself in the role of a juster 
father towards Blake. Even so, only two of the 105 book illustra- 
tions Fuseli painted in the first decade of the century were given 
to Blake to engrave, although the ways these stand out from the 
“perfect routine-work” of his other engravers may explain 
Fuseli’s “discarding his graver.” 

Schiff agrees with Mason that artistically it is Blake rather 
than Fuseli who is the larger taker, for Blake adopted from Fuseli 
compositional principles as well as individual figures, whereas 
Fuseli owed to Blake, as Mason says, “at most modifications, ex- 
periments in and further developments of his own manner.’’20 
Schiff’s list of previously unnoticed borrowings shows Blake’s 
close familiarity with Fuseli’s unpublished early and Roman 
drawings. In Job’s Daughters Are Recovered (Job 20), the at- 
titude of the central figure, with arms thrown wide in blessing, 
has been lifted from Fuseli’s Autolycus Names His Grandson 
Odysseus (1765-69; Schiff 324). Two illustrations from 
Jerusalem are derived from Fuseli’s Roman drawings: Albion 
and the Three Maidens (25D) (for which Erdman suggests as a 
source Poussin’s Martyrdom of Saint Erasmus) takes over the 
whole compositional framework as well as individual attitudes of 
The Captured Duke of York is Crowned by Queen Margaret 
with a Paper Crown (1772; Schiff 441) — the later repetition of 
the Crowning (1800-1810; Schiff 1406) is not complete enough 
to have served as Blake’s prototype. The soaring figure in Vala 
and Her Three Daughters (Erdman 46 [32D)) is indebted to the 
very similar pose in the Conversion of Saint Paul (1778-1780; 
Schiff 491). Fuseli’s Ariel in Ariel Driving in Trinculo, Stephano 
and Caliban (1774), serves as the model for Blake’s Satan in his 
watercolor of the Banquet scene from Paradise Regained. Fuseli’s 
Tambourinist (1795-1800; Schiff 1055) has her counterpart 
among the dancing women at the head of Blake’s Milton 18A 
(K16). Finally, in Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims we meet one of 
Fuseli’s most characteristic female types, the Ursula figure of his 
illustration to Much Ado About Nothing (1803; Schiff 1266). 
Schiff might also have noted how strongly reminiscent Blake’s 
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representation of Enitharmon as An Aged Woman Raving Along 
the Streets (Milton 11D [K10]) is of the maenad-prototype Fuseli 
so often uses to depict Lady Macbeth, particularly in the two 
variants of Lady Macbeth Sleepwalking (Schiff 459-460) from 
about 1772. 

Fuseli’s reported statement that Blake was ‘‘d----d good to 
steal from” is better known than actual borrowings. For the first 
time Schiff provides us some specific examples, all of which are 
dated after the turn of the century. For the pose of Silence (1799- 
1801; Schiff 908), Fuseli is indebted to Blake several times over, 
for it occurs in the frontispiece to America (iN) and in the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion (4J), though Fuseli’s direct 
source was the drawing in the margin of page 47 of Young’s 
Night Thoughts. The figure of the pearl diver in the same work 
becomes the model for Titania Finds the Magic Ring on the 
Beach (1804-05; Schiff 1226), while Orlando in As You Like it 
(1803; Schiff 1270) is inspired by Blake’s vignette to “Laughing 
Song” in Songs of Innocence (1789). From Blake's painting The 
Death of Abel Fuseli derives the Silence-figure with flowing hair 
covering her face of Eve in Despair After Discovering the Body 
of Abel (1816; Schiff 1512). Blake’s Eve is also the model for 
Juliet in the Balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet (1815; Schiff 
1554). Another possible borrowing by Fuseli has been mentioned 
in the discussion of the Nibelungenlied. 

To clarify Fuseli’s place within his own epoch is, as Antal is 
content to note, “impossible without a knowledge of the social 
background of Fuseli’s art.”22 Johann Heinrich Füssli is a major 
work of scholarship precisely because it gives remarkably effec- 
tive expression to this ideal. Schiff meets Fuseli on his own en- 
cyclopedic ground, informing mere recondita with broader 
significance. Exemplary in its detailing of the iconographic, 
stylistic, and technical features of Fuseli’s artistic production, 
and commendably free of cant and claptrap in its explanation of 
some aspects of Fuseli’s art as forms of personal exorcism, the 
book also provides a reasonably authoritative overview of areas 
beyond the purely art-historical, e.g., the account of Lavater and 
his association with the Illuminati (pp. 251-26). (Another impor- 
tant figure in Fuseli’s life, William Roscoe, is unfortunately far 
less sharply drawn, although his name is constantly mentioned.) 
Elsewhere throughout the work Schiff can be counted on to 
provide interesting and unexpected insights even when he is 
covering old ground. A glance at the table of contents with its 
numerous and'somewhat labyrinthine subdivisions, or at the ex- 
tensive classified bibliography (approximately 800 titles), will in- 
dicate how much has had to be omitted or truncated in the pre- 
sent review (e.g., Fuseli’s poetry, his Remarks on Rousseau, his 
sustained periodical writing for the Analytical Review; the for- 
mative years in Rome; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery; the ill- 
fated Milton Gallery, etc.). In extenuation, I can only cite Fuseli’s 
Aphorism 22, which is particularly appropriate to Schiff’s 
achievement: “the butterfly flutters round a meadow; the eagle 
crosses seas.”’23 

D. H. WEINGLASS 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 
Kansas City, MO 64110 


19 Mason, 41-58. 

20 Mason, 53. 

21] have consulted Blake’s illustrations in The Illuminazed Blake, an- 
notated by David V. Erdman (Garden City, N. Y., 1974). 

22 Antal, 4, n. 7. 

23 Aphorism 22; Knowles, m1, 69. 
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GEORGE LEVITINE, The Dawn of Bohemianism. The Barbu 
Rebellion and Primitivism in Neoclassical France, Univer- 
sity Park and London, Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 163; 53 figs. 


It is difficult to be entirely sympathetic to a book whose author 
tells us that “a study of the eighteenth-century image of the artist 
must avoid as much as possible the apocryphal and historically 
misleading term of ‘Bohemianism’” (p. 10), that the group of art- 
ists that he is studying preferred to be known as the Méditateurs 
de l'antique, while the appellation “Barbus” is a “late, satirical, 
and possibly apocryphal designation” (p. 1), and that the “time- 
honored sequence” of Rococo, Neoclassicism, Romanticism can- 
not provide “a useful framework for this study” (p. 5), when 
that same author uses these three forbidden terms 
(“bohemianism,” “Barbus,” and ‘Neoclassicism’’) not only 
prominently in his title, but repeatedly throughout his book. 
Nonetheless, there is a good deal of value in the work, for which 
it must be greeted with appreciation by all students of late 18th- 
century and early 19th-century art. 

The Méditateurs have come down to us as a group of 
quarrelsome, eccentrically dressed, and indifferently talented 
outcasts from the studio of David. That we may now be in a 
position to go beyond this superficial caricature, we owe largely 
to Levitine’s writings. He has, over the last two decades, 
published a number of articles devoted to aspects of their works, 
thought, and social milieu. Now in the present book, expanded 
and augmented by new material, come the full fruits of Levitine’s 

. researches and the full shape of his argument. Though he is 
` modest in his claims (“I would like only to express the hope that 
I have succeeded in clearing the entrance to a little-known but in- 
viting path, which other scholars will continue to explore”; p. 
5), this will probably remain the standard source for information 
on and ideas about the sect for many years. 
_ Levitine divides his book into three, roughly equal sections: 
“The Image of the Artist,” “The Saga of the Barbus,” and “Ideas 
and Paintings,” with each section subdivided in turn into two or 
three chapters. From the start, he makes clear his belief that com- 
prehension of this sect of artists must be predicated upon a new 
and thorough understanding of the social and psychological 
status of artists in the late 18th century. Thus Levitine begins his 
treatment with a general investigation of 18th-century attitudes 
towards artists, as revealed largely through the writings of con- 
temporary authors. 

His initial chapter, “The Strength of Clichés,” reveals and 
typifies Levitine’s methodology, both its strengths and its 
weaknesses. Using as evidence numerous quotations from such 
authors as Watelet, Marmontel, and Laugier, he argues that dur- 
ing the 18th century the artist’s status — or, at least, the popular 
notion of that status — changed from one close to that of artisan 
or craftsman to one allied with the circles of the upper 
bourgeoisie, men of letters, and even the aristocracy. Yet this 
change of status (if, indeed, one can prove it to have occurred) 
was not, according to Levitine, accompanied by a corresponding 
rise in economic fortunes. Instead, by the testimony of both pop- 
ular imagery and literary anecdote, the late 18th century viewed 
artists as an impoverished class. Supposedly, the tension between 
rising social pretensions and declining economic realities helped 
produce, out of frustration, the outcast mentality of the 
Méditateurs. 

But does Levitine really demonstrate this phenomenon? In- 
deed, could any author in the dozen pages that constitute this 
chapter convincingly demonstrate such a complex thesis? Tales 
of starving artists intermingled with stories of attempts to raise 


painting and sculpture beyond the stigma of handicraft are com- 
monplace from the dawn of the Renaissance. Finally, Levitine 
does not show that significantly new or more powerful manifes- 
tations of this perennial struggle occurred in the 18th century. 
As he acknowledges, “without meaningful statistics, it is 
most difficult to evaluate objectively” (p. 11) the extent of 
poverty among artists of this time. Levitine’s almost random 
citations of sometimes conflicting anecdotes hardly constitute 
such statistics. 

Chapter 2 (“The Artist’s Tribulations Told in a Lighter Vein”) 
examines in greater detail the popular, 18th-century image of the 
artist by concentrating upon two artists in particular: Alexis 
Grimou and Simon-Manthurin Lantara. Levitine amply 
demonstrates the fascination that the eccentric (and largely 
mythical) lives of these two mincr artists had for late 18th- 
century authors, especially playwrights. It may be noted that 
much of this material previously appeared in two articles by 
Levitine (“The Eighteenth-Century Rediscovery of Alexis 
Grimou and the Emergence of the Proto-Bohemian Image of the 
French Artist,” Eighteenth-Century Studies, 1, 1968, 58f., and 
“Les Origines du mythe de l'artiste bohème en France: Lantara,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, 6° pér., LXXXVI, 1975, 49.). But why is it in 
the present book? Levitine wants us to believe that, in their 
literary manifestations, Grimou, Lantara, and other kindred 
“proto-bohemian,” semi-folkloric painters shaped the image of 
the artist and thus presumably created the conditions out of 
which the Méditateurs (inevitably?) sprang. But nowhere does he 
state with precision exactly what was the causal connection be- 
tween a Grimou and a Maurice Quay, between a Lantara and a 
Lucile Franque. 

Chapter 3, “The Artist as Respectable Hero,’’ helps not at all 
to dispel this confusion of purpose. It begins, ‘‘clichés 
notwithstanding, artists had every reason to preserve an ap- 
pearance of social conformity and to maintain some regard for 
their own standing” (p. 33). Here, though he continues to cite 
unflattering popular images of the artist as ignorant, given to 
drunkenness, hopelessly impoverished, or some combination of 
all three, Levitine also notes efforts by late 18th-century artists to 
create more favorable and more heroic self-images. Curiously, he 
pays scant attention to the leading and highly visible public roles 
played by David and by several other artists during the Revolu- 
tion and later under Napoleon. But he does admit that artists had 
every reason to live down, rather than up to, the eccentricity that 
was attributed to them on the popular stage. On the whole, then, 
the material that Levitine assembles in these first three chapters 
more convincingly predicts the emergence of Ingres’s bourgeois 
respectability than the anti-social posings of the Méditateurs. 

If the argument of the first three chapters is unfocused and 
largely incoherent, the three chapters that compose Levitine’s 
second section (“The Saga of the Barbus”) are full of fascinating 
additions to our knowledge about the members of the sect. Until 
now, we have relied mainly upon near-contemporary accounts 
by Charles Nodier and Etienne-Jean Delécluze for what little we 
knew about the biographies of the individual artists and the 
collective history of their short-lived movement. Levitine’s in- 
telligent sleuthing allows us to correct errors of fact (e.g., 
Maurice Quay died not in 1804, but sometime between June, 
1802, and December, 1803), and several important errors of in- 
terpretation. He straightens out the confused chronology of the 
sect’s early development, and identifies to the fullest extent now 
possible exactly who may be numbered among its adherents and 
what contacts they enjoyed with various interested members of 
the French literary establishment (for example, Chateaubriand). 
Putting in evidence documents ranging from provincial baptis- 
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Section o:, “ideas and Paintings,” continues the slow march 
towards the pictures themselves by devoting its first chapter to 
the theoretical background of the sect. Levitine first summarizes 
late 18th-century attitudes towards the primitive world, paying 
particular attention to French writings on Egyptian, early Greek, 
and medieval art — and perhaps slightly oversta ting the lingering 
opposition to such “primitive” art. As for the Méditateurs them- 
selves, their leader Maurice Quay’s thinking is known almost ex- 
clusively through the reports af Delécluze, and it is similarly 
Delécluze who first suggested that the writings of a onetime stu- 
dent of David, Jacques-Nicolas Paillot de Montabert, may be 
taken as reflections of Quay's ideas. Levitine takes pains to es- 
tablish the audacious purity of Quay’s and Paillot de Mon- 
tabert’s championing of primitivism, claiming that it was they, 
and they alone, who saw primitive art as “not merely valid, in- 
teresting, or exciting, but actually uniquely superior to all other 
art” (p. 101), though such a distinction of kind rather than of 
degree is hardly substantiated by the limited evidence put forth 
in what is, perforce, a Summary treatment of a most complicated 
subject. 

Confusion arises fom the relative weight that Levitine assigns 
to the writings of Paillot de Montabert {published in 1812 and 
1629) as being the most accurate guide available to the thoughts 
of Maurice Quay and the other Méditateurs in the years around 
1809, Paillot de Mantabert is introduced, on the authority of 
Delécluze, as one whose “ideas reflected those af the Barbus” (p. 
104), but it is conceded that “it is impossible to ascertain wow 

faithfully he subscribed to the sect's credo” (p. 101). Though he 
knew the group during the period that most of them were in 
David’s studio, in the late 1790's, he apparently did not follow 
them in their break from the studio to the retreat at Chaillot, Yet, 
despite these qualifications, Levitine ultimately comes to refer to 
Paillot de Montabert as “the sect's theoretician,” and uses the lat- 
ter’s writings to conclude that “the aesthetic statements at- 
tributed by Delécluze to Maurice Quay give a highly simplified 
and somewhat distorted idea of his thinking” (p, 105). The 
reasoning strikes me as more than a bit attenuated. 

Ultimately, after 108 pages of often brilliantly derived new 
facts surrounded by less-than-convincing social and aesthetic 
theorizing, one arrives at the 20-page chapter 8, "The Works.” 
The reputation for idleness, or at least for preferring theorizing 
to painting, which kas clung to the Méditateurs since the time of 
Delécluze was given substance by there being less than a handful 
of pictures known to have been executed by the principal mem- 
bers of the sect during its heyday. Levitine’s exhaustive search 
for new material has increased the total of known pictures — we 
may now claim almost twe handfuls of fairly securely attributed 
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“fanatic admiration for Ossian and their general inclination for 
mystery could find a much more likely expression in a darkly 
Vaporous pictorial rendering, akin to Prud’hon, rather than in a 
shadowless linear style” (p. 126). More broadly, Levitine sees in 
the works of the Méditateurs a confusing eclecticism of styles, 
mirroring the intellectual confusion that at this time surrounded 
the meaning of primitivism. There being no agreed definition, 
either scholarly or popular, of “primitivism,” why should we ex- 
pect anything but the halting, erratic, sometimes self- 
contradictory artistic explorations that we meet with in the sect’s 
works? 

All is well, then, with the general argument of this chapter. . 
The specifics are less happy. For an author whose book is struc- 
tured to exhibit these artists and their works in social, psy- 
chological, and historical context, Levitine is remarkably inept in 
utilizing these contexts to illuminate specific stylistic traits. For 
example, the Méditateurs are painstakingly shown to have been 
in deliberate secession from their historical era. But Levitine has 
Jean Broc react Positively to critical disapproval: "Apparently 
the artist understood the implications of these comments, and the 
following year (1801) he exhibited two new paintings, which 
were acknowledged by the Salon critics to possess the ‘touching’ 
character missing in the School of Apelles” (p. 116). So the 
Méditateurs were not above playing up to critics’ tastes? Well, 
not exactly. For if, according to Levitine, Broc modified his 
content to meet critical approval, he self-consciously flaunted his 
refusal to bow ic complains about his faded, fresco-like colors: 
“In Fact, these complaints [concerning his colors] were somewhat 
more justified in 1801 than they had been in 1800, and it seems 
that the painter deliberately chose to give them additional 
validity” (p. 117). i | 

Levitine can't make up his mind whether the Méditetenrs were 
pact of, or crucially separate from, the broader currents of art 
around 1800. This unresolved dilemma is one symptom of an un- 
nerving hesitancy found throughout the chapter. At one point, 
Levitine rejects contemporary criticism of Broc’s colors as faded, 
like old frescoes. “Far from being pallid, contrasted against a 
grayish, neutral architectural background, [they] give the im- 
pression of lightness and intensity” {p. 114). But a few pages 
later we read that this work is characterized by “a grayish calor 
scheme — a vestigial ‘faded Fresco’ effect” (p, 124), Egually an- 
noying as these contradictory assessments of the same 
phenomena is Levitine’s forceless vocabulary: “apparently,” 
“generally,” “somewhat,” “seems to have been,” “something 
of,” “seems to have been,” “seems to have enjoyed,” “seems to . 
have faded,” “somewhat,” and “it seems that” appear, in this 
order, in three short paragraphs on one page (p. 124}. In aff, he is 
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Levitine makes his few extended comparisons (e.8., the Le Sueur 
Saint Bruno mentioned above} were illustrated. 

Indeed, for a book that proclaims its desire to put art in con- 
text, the art that surrounds that of the Méditateurs is but rarely 
mentioned. In the lengthy discussion of quattrocenta aspects of 
works by Duqueylat and Broc (pp. 111ff.), while the theoretical 
background for “pre-Raphaelite” interest is provided, absolutely 
no mention is made of the many other late 18th-century painters 
who borrowed from the early Italian masters — a tradition that 
goes back at least as far as Benjamin West's Penn's Treaty with 
the Indians of 1772. Works by such French contemporaries of 
the Méditateurs as Fabre and Landon would be useful if cited and 
illustrated to illuminate the specific qualities of the sect. Parallel 
currents of primitivism in architecture are not even hinted at. 
Several major works of scholarship that could have broadened 
-and strengthened the scope of this study are not cited in the 
bibliography (e.g-, Zeitler’s Klassizismus und Utopia, Lanson’s 
Le Goût du moyen Âge en France au xvin? siècle, and Meinecke's 

Die Enstehung des Historismus). i 
In his conclusion, Levitine touches upon a number of in- 
teresting speculations — the degree, for example, to which the 
Méditateurs might have stimulated David’s interest in primitive 
art, and the connections between the French sect and the 
Nazarenes. All too briefly, he also raises a matter that formed a 
major and most interesting portion of one of his earlier essays: 
namely, the possibility of seeing in the Méditateurs and allied 
19th-century movements ‘an aesthetically spiritual, aristocratic, 
and escapist reaction” against contemporary regard for scien- 
tifically produced optical truth, as reflected in the immense pop- 
ularity of dioramas, silhouette machines, and eventually 
photography. The paragraph Levitine gives to this idea in the 
present book allows only a mere hint of the fuller treatment he 
gave it in his intreductory essay, “Trompe-!’Oeil Versus Utopia: 
The Context of Early Nineteenth-Century Primitivism,” in the 
catalogue of an exhibition that he organized at the University of 
Maryland in 1975 under the title, Search for Innocence: 

Primitive and Primitivistic Art of the 19th Century. 

Indeed, as noted previously, a good deal of this book repeats 
earlier publications. In some ways, it is a pity that Levitine did 
not choose to present as articles his most valuable new material — 
that on the sect’s years at Chaillot, and the newly discovered por- 
traits by Lucile Franque — rather than preempting (for that is 
what he has surely done) the market for a scholarly book about 
the Méditateurs. Although we must be grateful for what has 
been added to our knowledge, we can also regret the more am- 
bitious, more thoughtful, more convincing book that might have 


been. 
PETER WALCH 


University of New Mexico 
Aibuquerque, NM 87131 
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concerned not merely with that branch of construction which 
specialized in prefabricated structures, but with the problems 
and possibilities of prefabrication that in time made themselves 

felt throughout the building industry. 

Starting in the 1830's, sectional buildings were made in a fac- 
tory setting and shipped to distant points, there to be assembled 
with a minimum of cutting and fitting. The first structures were 
of wood, and wood of course continued to be used throughout 
the century. Next came corrugated iron, painted or galvanized: it 
was used for dwelling houses, churches, hotels, and officers’ 
clubs, as well as warehouses. Cast iron, rising in popularity after 
mid-century, was very widely used for store fronts and public 
buildings, demonstrating the endless variety that a large assort- 
ment of compatible elements, such as columns, capitals, cornices, 
stairs, and decorative railings, might supply. 

The advantages and shortcomings of alt kinds of prefabricated 
structures were discovered in the 19th century, and although the 
dream of making all buildings in factories and sending them out 
to be erected in a few hours on their sites was not realized, the 
building industry was vastly altered by the new methods and 
new materials. The patterns of thought that produced 
prefabricated structures led eventually to the common behavior 

of contractors today, who seek to purchase building components 


` in units as large as practicable and to reduce site labor to 


assembly and inescapable finishing operations. 

Many readers in the United States will be surprised to learn 
that the basic idea and most of the techniques of prefabrication 
did not originate here. It is true, as Herbert is careful to point out, 
that the full flowering of cast-iron architecture depended upon 
ideas and promotional efforts after 1850 of Americans such as 
Bogardus and Badger; but as Herbert shows, a greenhouse of 
1823 on an English estate neat Nottingham was already a fully 
developed ensemble of classical structural and decorative ele- 
ments carried out in cast iron. The foundry skills involved rested 
on a generation's experience of supplying internal structural ele- 
ments of cast iron, such as columns and beams, for the new fac- 
tory buildings in the era of the steam engine. 

Nearly every reader wil! be astonished at the extent of British 
involvement in the movement, until he is reminded that we are 
dealing here with a significant aspect of “the technology of 
colonial expansion.” In economic or military conquest, the 
British expected to carry with them appropriate housing, replete 
with the transplanted amenities of life at home. 

A number of interesting precursors can be found of the era of 
prefabrication. Charles Peterson, in his extensive contributions 
to the history of American prefabrication, has noted the portable 
house carried from England by the expedition of Martin 
Frobisher in 1578. In the 18th century, portable houses were ex- 
ported from Louisiana to the West Indies, while before 1832 New 
England houses and at least one church had been shipped around 


1 Herbert, quoting H. Bell. 


Cape Horn to be erected in Honolulu.? Herbert describes the 
“moveable Hospitals” of Samuel Wyatt, built in 1787 in England 
and erected in Sydney, Australia. These wooden buildings, 
designed to be erected and disassembled without requiring the 
skills of artisans (“— not even a hammer will be necessary”), 
were exhibited to the King of England, taken down and re- 
erected in the space of an hour. 

A consistently industrial approach to prefabrication is found 
for the first time in the 1830’s, when John Manning, a London 
builder who was also the father of a prospective emigrant, shipped 
out to Australia a quantity of wooden houses, made of fram- 
ing lumber cut to uniform lengths, to be bolted together and 
covered with an array of wall panels that fitted into slots in the 
frame. Some panels were solid, others contained windows, while 
still others included doors. All of the panels were uniformly three 
feet in width. Roof panels were initially covered with a tarpaulin; 
Manning advised his customers, “when a permanent situation is 
fixed upon,” to install their own shingled or thatched roof. This 
basic “portable colonial cottage,” which was the name given by 
Manning to his creation, required no cutting or nailing — 
“whoever can use a common bed-wrench,” he claimed, “can put 
this cottage up.” 

Other English builders adopted Manning’s modular scheme, 
and by 1840 the idea had crossed the Atlantic. John Hall, a 
Baltimore architect, adopted the Manning cottage entire, in- 
cluding the tarpaulin roof. Charles Peterson, who illustrated 
Hall’s cottage in the article just cited, observed that it was “dif- 
ficult to estimate the originality of Hall’s idea, for similar 
developments were taking place in England.” It is now possible 
to say that Hall was a total plagiarist, copying Manning's every 
detail; it is unfortunate that Herbert hewed so closely to his 
British line that he omitted this kind of illuminating detail, par- 
ticularly in view of his thorough familiarity with Peterson’s 
work. 

The all-wood cottage was pushed into the background around 
mid-century by corrugated iron buildings, most of which 
retained wooden frames. Corrugated iron, made of rolled iron 
sheets, was an English invention, emerging in the 1830's and tak- 
ing on a galvanized (hot zinc-dipped) finish in 1837. Although 
their internal structure was traditional, the external appearance 
of corrugated iron structures was novel and, to a great many 
makers and buyers, exciting. A battery of corrugated buildings 
was manufactured for army camps in England, including of- 
ficers’ clubs and churches. Two iron churches at Aldershot, one 
of which was known as the “Tin Tabernacle,” remained in use 
for about a hundred years. Many corrugated iron churches were 
shipped to Australia, and a veritable rash of “temporary” iron 
churches was built throughout England in the 1850’s and 1860’s. 
San Francisco had been deluged with prefabricated buildings in 
1849, including warehouses, hotels, and churches, as well as cot- 
tages and houses. Many iron buildings were sent directly from 
England to California, while some were made in New York and 
other American cities, using corrugated iron sheets imported 
from England. The Gold Rush buildings, which came from all 
over the world, including Hong Kong, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania, demonstrate just how broadly the ideas and tech- 
niques of prefabrication were diffused.3 

An exception to the trend toward iron was a large portable 
hospital for the Crimean War, designed in 1855 by the flam- 
boyant English engineer Isambard Kingdom Brunel, whose great 
iron ship was already on the stocks in London. Employing wood 
throughout, except for polished tin plate on the exterior of din- 
ing halls, Brunel apparently was much more sensitive to 
problems of interior temperatures and ventilation than were 
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most of the other designers of prefabricated buildings. Along 
with his hospital, Brunel sent out to the Dardanelles, where it 
was to be erected, a resident engineer and a crew of thirteen car- 
penters, one pipe layer, three plumbers, and a smith. “Huts” for 
the British army in the Crimea were also built of wood. In the 
four months following mid-November, 1854, when the contracts 
were signed, 1,400 huts, each large enough for 25 men, were 
manufactured, loaded aboard more than a dozen ships in 
England, and delivered to the beach at Balaklava. 

Herbert points out that although corrugated iron was by this 
time the preferred material, some designers were more comfor- 
table with wood than with iron. Joseph Paxton, for example, 
whose London Crystal Palace of 1851 is usually described as of 
glass-and-iron construction, used a very large quantity of wood 
in that building. All of the framing of the curtain walls, for ex- 
ample, employed wooden columns, sills, and heads. The point, 
for our purpose, is that many materials lend themselves to fac- 
tory preparation — that is, mechanized prefabrication. 

Corrugated iron was by far the most conspicuous building 
material in the colonial conquest of South Africa in the latter part 
of the 19th century. Whole towns of iron houses were sent out 
from England, and eventually prefabricators located their fac- 
tories in African coastal cities such as Durban, where bulk 
cargoes of iron sheets and local timber could be, in the words of 
one manufacturer, converted into ‘’wood-and-iron buildings for 
up-country, which are pre-erected at the works then taken down 
and afterwards packed for rail ready for re-erection.” Facing 
onto the market square of Johannesburg, for example, 31 of a 
total of 48 lots held corrugated iron buildings, The Johannesburg 
railroad station was an iron- and steel-framed corrugated iron 
building that in Amsterdam a few years earlier had housed an ex- 
hibition. The steel beams had been rolled in Birmingham. 
Around 1910, a former officers’ mess was shipped to Dornkloof, 
near Pretoria, and converted into a home for Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. His son thought that the house lacked conventional 
architectural beauty, but it was spacious and flexible, “like a big 
mecanno set, for it was easy to dismantle the internal walls and 
alter its shape at will.” 

I have seen thatched roofs in New Caledonia patched with 
sheets of corrugated iron. It grates on one’s sensibilities there, 
just as it does wherever and however it is used. The material’s 
ubiquity has not made it attractive. Herbert quotes 19th-century 
critics of its “indocile” nature, and his own feelings are 
sometimes bruised by ‘‘this brash material, so harsh in the 
African sun.” Nevertheless, after a hundred years of use, it con- 
tinues to be one of the strongest light and permanent building 
materials available to cover large or small wall or roof areas. It is 
a notable example of an industrial product whose attractions are 
intensely utilitarian and not at all aesthetic. 

Cast iron, on the other hand, added aesthetic interest to the 
Victorian era. Early factory buildings, greenhouses, and exhibi- 
tion buildings employed cast-iron columns and architectural 
details. In 1840, a prefabricated iron flour mill was built in Lon- 
don by the prominent English engineer William Fairbairn and 
shipped out to Turkey. Cast-iron lighthouses followed, and cast- 
iron canal bridges and lock-keepers’ cottages came to decorate 
the English countryside. In the colonies, “rich cast-iron 
confectionery,” to use Herbert's phrase, adorned many three- 


2 Charles E. Peterson, “Early American Prefabrication,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, 6° pér., xxx, 1948, 37f. 


3 Ibid., 43. 
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and four-story buildings, ‘’resplendent in a finery of slender 
cast-iron columns, lace-like balustrades, foliated brackets, richly 
decorated panels, lofty towers, and lanterns.” The development 
of cast-iron elements for building fronts was an American 
phenomenon of the 1850’s and 1860’s, and there is a growing 
literature on this development, paced in the 1970’s by Margot 
Gayle and her Friends of Cast Iron Architecture.‘ In New York, 
for example, nearly three hundred cast-iron building fronts, 
mostly four to six stories high, still survive. 

British exploitation of cast iron took a slightly different direc- 
tion. Some attractive building fronts survive in Scotland, but the 
principal effort was colonial. A house in Australia, typical of the 
work of several large British firms, included cast-iron columns, 
beams, spandrels, railings, rainwater goods, cornices, finials, 
lamps, vases, and a cast-iron “keep-off-the-grass” sign. By 1900, 
the Glasgow firm of Walter Macfarlane & Co. issued catalogues 
of close to a thousand pages, illustrating an astonishing range of 
cast-iron building elements and accessories. 

Architectural details, so readily produced in cast iron, could be 
executed also in sheet metal. At the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 in Philadelphia, a “sheet metal pavilion,” erected by an 
Ohio firm, exhibited a Renaissance style, ‘slightly modified.” 
The front of the building was “enriched by bold pilasters, and 
surmounted by an enriched pediment, which in turn [was] 
finished at roof line with massive acroteria, surmounted by an 
eagle.” The interior of the building was also finished in sheet 
metal. This aspect of prefabricated metalwork has scarcely been 
touched in any work that I know of.5 

In a text of under two hundred pages, including 92 well- 
chosen illustrations, Herbert has managed to bring home the 
magnitude and significance of the enterprise of industrialized 
building in the 19th century. It is a solid achievement that ap- 
pears even more impressive in light of the history of the book it- 
self. Starting his book at the University of Adelaide more than 
ten years ago, Herbert became acquainted with surviving por- 
table colonial cottages in Australia before moving to the 
Technion in Israel, where he now resides. A term as visiting 
professor in Rhodesia enabled him to survey South African 
prefabs. Much of the research in British sources was carried on at 
a distance, but the wealth of detail and depth of coverage are 
quite remarkable. 

Herbert acknowledges the help of Charles Peterson, whose 
American researches have already been mentioned, and Peter- 
son’s several articles that bear on prefabrication can be located 
through Herbert's thorough bibliography. A short glossary and a 
well-made index complete the book. Herbert was fortunate in his 
publisher, too. The book is set in a readable face, margins are 
traditional, and illustrations are given adequate space. In all, it is 


4For example, Margot Gayle and Edmund V. Gillon, Jr, Cast-Iron 
Architecture in New York, New York, 1974. Friends of Cast Iron 
Architecture may be reached at 44 West 9th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10011. 

5Samuel J. and 5. DeVere Burr, Memorial of the International 
Exhibition, Hartford, 1877, 714f. 

s See, for example, Hinkle, Guild & Co., Plans of [45] Buildings, 
Moldings, Architraves, [etc.], Cincinnati, 1862; a trade catalogue; copy 
in Library of Congress. 

7 The Manufacturer and Builder, 1, April, 1870, 121, cited in Margaretta 
Jean Darnall, “Innovations in American Prefabricated Housing, 1860- 
1890,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxx1, 1, March, 
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an attractive, workmanlike job of book-making. 

The history of American prefabrication has a substantial 
literature, but there are many aspects of it that still call for atten- 
tion. The relation between prefabs and the balloon frame, for ex- 
ample, is not at all straightforward. The balloon frame, which 
could easily incorporate ready-made doors and pre-assembled 
windows, made the sectional house less attractive in America 
than in a British culture, which continued to fashion mortised 
joints for studs and rafters. By the 1860's, Cincinnati millwork 
firms were shipping enormous quantities of sashes, doors, and 
other building materials down the river to the Midwest and 
Southwest.¢ When the transcontinental railroad was new, in 
1870, The Manufacturer and Builder carried a paragraph that 
suggested that much if not most of the freight going west 
through Omaha consisted of prefabricated frame houses. A 
Chicago firm shipped seven churches for Presbyterians, to be set 
up “in the new towns on the line of the Pacific Railroad.” A cur- 
sory review of United States patents for portable houses turned 
up 15 between 1839 and 1872, The relationship of all of this 
earlier experience to the thousands of precut houses, marketed 
after 1900 by Sears, Roebuck and several other companies, has 
not even been suggested. 

A purist may object that Herbert has stretched too far the 
meaning of prefabrication, but I do not see how the subject can 
be made any less inclusive. The focus of our interest is not 
merely upon portable buildings, but upon all the myriad steps 
that put in the minds and hands of builders new ideas, new 
materials, and new designs, all leading toward the nearly univer- 
sal mechanization of the arts of building. 

EUGENE $. FERGUSON 
Hagley Museum 
Wilmington, DE 19807 


ESTHER PASZTORY, ed., Middle Classic Mesoamerica: A.D. 
400-700, New York, Columbia University Press, 1978. Pp. 
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In 1969, on the basis of his archaeological work at Bilbao, 
Guatemala, Lee A. Parsons postulated a tripartite division of the 
Mesoamerican Classic period. In place of the traditional division 
of the Classic into an Early and a Late subperiod, Parsons argued 
for the acceptance of an additional, Middle, subperiod encom- 
passing the years a.p. 400 to 700. Pasztory’s attractive volume 
grew out of a symposium held at Columbia University in 1973 to 
explore the advantages of Parsons’s hypothesis. Although the! 
participants did not agree on the specific determinants of the 
proposed Middle Classic, they did present a unanimous endorse- 
ment of its validity. 

According to Pasztory, following Parsons, the years a.p. 400 
to 700 were characterized by a remarkable homogeneity of 
culture throughout Mesoamerica. This homogeneity was the 
result of intense cross-cultural communication stimulated by 
widespread trade and coincident with extraordinary innovation 
in all things. It was a time of extreme cosmopolitanism, eclec- 
ticism, and high levels of technical and artistic production. The 
catalyst was the great Central Mexican city of Teotihuacän 
whose presumed commercial ventures extended its influence to 
the nethermost regions of Mesoamerica while attracting in turn 


1 L. A. Parsons, Bilbao, Guatemala (Publications in Anthropology, xu, 2), 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 1969. 


enterprising foreign personnel and goods, as well as ideas. By 
A.D. 550, however, Teotihuacán lost its monopoly over the ex- 
. change routes and foreign trade centers, the balance of power 
having shifted to a number of peripheral Mexican and Maya 
towns and cities anxious to share its fame and profits. The 
second half of the Middle Classic reflects this less pronounced 
Teotihuacan influence in its more varied and widespread eclec- 
ticism. This marked change in the apparent role of Teotihuacán 
originally led Parsons to subdivide the Middle Classic into an 
early (a.D. 400-550) and a late (a.D. 550-700) phase, a division 
maintained and supported here by Pasztory. 

Middle Classic Mesoamerica consists of eleven essays, two of 
which were written by Pasztory. Whereas her contributions are 
highly general and synthetic, the remaining essays are for the 
most part regional and technical. Parsons himself follows 
Pasztory’s introduction with evidence that the so-called 

` Peripheral Coastal Lowlands — composed of the Mexican Gulf 
Coast and the Pacific Coast of Chiapas, Guatemala, and El 
Salvador — was a discrete area that served as the major 
thoroughfare for Middle Classic interregional trade and com- 
munication. His theory that the spread of ideas and forms in this 
period was due to mercantile activities is supported in the article 
by William Sanders. Sanders argues that the obvious and abun- 
dant evidence of Teotihuacán presence at the Highland Maya 
city of Kaminaljuyu is best explained in commercial rather than 
military terms. Kaminaljuyu, in his view, was colonized by a 
group of professional Teotihuacän merchants whose high socio- 
economic status allowed them to marry with the local élite. San- 
ders suggests that these merchants operated much like the later 
Aztec pochteca, a hypothesis clearly accepted by several of his 
fellow contributors. 

Sanders’s interest in the Teotihuacán presence in Maya 
territory is shared here by both Arthur G. Miller and Nicholas 
Hellmuth. Miller points to certain artistic resemblances that 
argue for stylistic influences traveling both ways. Whereas the 
pose and proportions of several figures carved on the walls of 
Structure 5D-57 at Tikal reflect a Teotihuacän aesthetic, for ex- 
ample, certain subjects and viewing angles employed in some 
Teotihuacán murals appear distinctly Maya in origin. That such 
artistic exchange between the Lowland Maya and Teotihuacän 
may well have produced some hybrid local styles in the area be- 
tween is substantiated by Hellmuth. The elaborate and numerous 
ceramic incense burners and relief-decorated cylindrical tripods 
made in the Tiquisate region of Coastal Guatemala are 
demonstrated by him to represent a distinct local style. This style 
was influenced, not only by Teotihuacan, but by Central 
Veracruz as well. | 

Marvin Cohodas develops Parsons’s original thesis that the 
Yucatan was also in close commercial contact with these groups 
by identifying numerous allegedly Middle Classic artistic traits at 
Uxmal and Chichén Itzá. Many of these refer to the Ballgame 
cited by Parsons and the editor as a major diagnostic of the Mid- 
dle Classic. Cohodas supports in particular Parsons’s identifica- 
tion of the Great Ball Court reliefs of Chichén Itzá as Late Middle 
Classic (7th century) in date. This, together with a radical 
reevaluation of the traditional dates assigned to several Yucatec 
architectural styles, and a harsh critique of the ethno-historic 
evidence for them, forcibly recalls a question first posed by 
George Kubler in 1962.2 Kubler asked at that time if in fact 
Chichén Itzá had not originated the art style manifested at the 
site of Tula in Central Mexico. Although the relevant structures 
and sculptures at Tula have continued to be dated by most 
scholars as substantially later than the Chichen monuments, 
Cohodas’s argument may give those scholars pause. The brief ar- 
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ticle by Edward Matos Moctezuma, which presents a revised 
chronology for Tula, reveals that Tula itself had a 7th-century 
origin and that its earliest occupants were from Teotihuacan. 
Thomas Holien and Robert B. Pickering see such Central Mex- 
ican influence (here in the form of a ‘’Tezcatlipoca-like” cult) ex- 
tending well beyond Tula, as far north as Alta Vista, Zacatecas. 

Finally, Rosemary Sharp’s study of the distribution of the 
greca motif, which she combines with a discussion of the greca’s 
origin, meaning, and technological implications, establishes the 
probability of communication between Oaxaca and the rest of 
Mesoamerica, particularly Veracruz and the Yucatan. Although 
the greca was most widespread during the Epiclassic and Early 
Postclassic periods, its popularity apparently grew rapidly dur- 
ing the Middle Classic. That Oaxaca was indeed affected by the 
events of the Middle Classic is demonstrated by John Paddock, 
who checks the area’s artworks against the some 41 artistic traits 
of the Middle Classic that are listed by Parsons in this same 
volume (pp. 32-34). Although the Zapotec may have been 
relatively isolationist and passive, Paddock finds clear evidence 
“that Middle Classic ways were known and some of them 
thoroughly accepted” (p. 56). 

The scope and value of these essays vary widely. Most of them 
present new information, at times of considerable importance, 
which will be of interest to Mesoamericanists regardless of their 
attitude toward the concept of a Middle Classic. Several con- 
tributions, on the other hand, are highly speculative and/or 
geared specifically to the thesis of the book. The resultant lack of 
uniformity is somewhat disturbing; this disparity is manifested 
as well in both the relative lengths of the essays, which range 
from six to 22 pages, and the various methodologies employed. 
Although the latter can be explained in part by the fact that the 
contributors represent two distinct disciplines, art history and 
archaeology, the reader is nonetheless disconcerted. When trying! 
to relate the content of the essay by Matos to that by Miller, for 
example, the reader must cope with obvious differences in the 
terminology and criteria employed. A characteristic sentence 
from Matos reads: “In the center of the plaza, two stratigraphic 
pits were opened, revealing pot sherds that corresponded to the 
Metepec phase of Teotihuacän in the lowest level above the 
tepetate”’ (p. 176). This contrasts noticeably with Miller’s discus- 
sions of Teotihuacán and Maya murals in terms of the “timeless 
symbolic quality” of the former and the “clarity” of figures 
“shown silhouetted against the plain light ground” of the latter 
(p. 63). The uneven nature of the information that is conse- 
quently imparted is compounded by the fact that several key 
regions of Mesoamerica, chief among them West Mexico, are 
barely considered by any of the authors, when at all. 

Given the uneven quality and limited range of the guest es- 
says, the broad and synthetic nature of Pasztory’s two articles is 
crucial. The first of these, titled “Historical Synthesis of the 
Middle Classic Period,” serves as the introduction to the book. In 
it the author establishes the purpose of the book, clarifies the 
concepts and issues involved, and briefly lays out the general 
historical background for the subsequent studies of specific 
aspects of the Middle Classic. The result is notable for its 
coverage of both the most recent literature and still unpublished 
information, and it provides an update to the major historical 
synthesis by Wigberto Jiménez Moreno published in 1959 and 


2G. Kubler, The Art and Architecture of Ancient America, Baltimore, 
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only slightly modified since.3 Although the essay is structured on 
the basis of Parsons’s hypothesized chronology, and thus 
remains in the realm of interpretation rather than demonstrated 
actuality, it succeeds in helping to make sense of a “chaos of 
historical facts” (p. 3). Pasztory’s second article, which is much 
longer, appears among those dealing with specific aspects of the 
Middle Classic “problem.” Its scope, however, is much broader 
than that of any of the others, as its title, “ Artistic Traditions of 
the Middle Classic Period,” implies. Here Pasztory reveals her in- 
terest and training in art history, as well as a major bias of her 
book. As stated bluntly in the first paragraph of her introduc- 
tion, the book is intended to relate relevant archaeological infor- 
mation to artistic trends because ‘it is assumed that works of art 
reflect the attitudes and preoccupations of the societies in which 
they were made and that historians of another time and place can 
rediscover those motivating forces” (p. 3). The editor’s second 
essay accordingly proceeds to identify and discuss the changes in 
architectural and representational art styles and subject matter 
(iconography) that serve to demarcate, characterize, and sub- 
divide the Middle Classic. In doing so, it draws heavily on Par- 
sons’s original observations of Classic period art styles and on 
the clear preoccupation with artistic evidence manifested by most 
of the book’s contributors. 

The result of this effort is without doubt the most detailed art- 
historical synthesis of a specific Mesoamerican time period ever 
to have appeared in print. Its uniqueness lies in its attempt to 
relate artistic change to sound archaeological data and to 
generally accepted modes of archaeological and art-historical 
speculation. If it does not always succeed at this, the fact remains 
that Pasztory demonstrates, as no one has before her, that art- 
historical methods can serve the cause of Mesoamerican 
prehistory. That the dynamics of Classic art styles and imagery 
argue forcefully for a period of intense cultural interaction be- 
tween the Mexican and Maya spheres is, for example, beyond dis- 
pute here. Similarly, detected changes in the rate of artistic in- 
novation, like the innovations themselves, at the very least 
provide clues that other changes were in progress; at times they 
can even indicate just what those changes were. Pasztory’s aim 
here to reaffirm the value of the art historian’s approach as a 
complement, rather than an alternative, to that of archaeology is 
thus both realized, at least in part, and highly laudable. 

The potential of this effort is too great, however, to permit us 
to ignore its flaws. The tremendous emphasis placed in this 
volume on art, for example, suggests that an imbalance has oc- 
curred. Any justification for favoring artistic evidence over that 
provided by other aspects of a group’s material culture is, in fact, 
wholly lacking and we are thus not told why hearth stones and 
obsidian blades cannot also “reflect the attitudes and preoccupa- 
tions of the societies in which they were made” (p. 3). If this 
book was indeed to integrate art-historical contributions with 
archaeology, then the archaeological evidence should have been 
far more diverse in kind than it actually is. This would have been 
at the least highly politic, given the position held by many 
Mesoamerican archaeologists that a culture’s history cannot be 
understood by isolating any one or several of its parts. 

That a unified culture history can be somehow reconstructed 


2W. Jiménez Moreno, “Sintesis de la historia pretolteca de 
Mesoamérica,” in Esplendor del México antiquo, ed. C. Cook de Leonard 
IL, Mexico, 1959, 1019-1108 (repr., trans., and modified as “Mesoamerica 
Before the Toltecs,” in Ancient Oaxaca, ed. J. Paddock, Stanford, 1966, 
1-82). 


and explained by means of separate examination of one of its 
components is clearly implied, however, by the very organization 
of Pasztory’s book. The mere fact that the editor separates her 
own introductory historical synthesis from her later essay on ar- 
tistic traditions suggests that art is viewed here as being 
somehow divorced from history. Stylistic and iconographic types 
and changes as a result are discussed apart from the social 
system, economy, and events that brought them into being. 
Totally removed from consideration of their material base, they 
are, moreover, put forth without any real explanation. Pasztory’s 
observation, for example, that Oaxacan stone reliefs of the 7th 
century reflect an increased preoccupation with dynastic ties 
based on élite marriages tells us nothing about the socio- 
historical events and processes that made such ties important at 
this time (p. 137). The reader, unfortunately, is left all too often 
with the impression that such artistic changes are the simple 
result of artistic diffusion. Thus the standardization of deity 
features on Zapotec urns of the period and the introduction on 
these of secondary “secular” figures are “explained” entirely on 
the basis of Teotihuacán influence (pp. 134-35). That the 
Zapotec, in response to specific social or economic changes of the 
moment, may have developed their own need for such stan- 
dardization and hierarchism is not even considered. Such separa- 
tion of discussions of art from any serious discussion of its socio- 
economic context, like the failure to analyze its social function 
within that context, is, of course, as old as art history itself. 
Any work that attempts to integrate the findings of social scien- 
tists with those of art historians must try, however, to correct 
this traditional error. The result of our failure to do so can only 
continue the pattern of “explaining” art in terms of other facets 
of ideology rather than its material and social determinants. 
Pasztory, for example, consistently calls upon religion to “ac- 
count” for the production of her images, as if specific religious 
beliefs in turn need not be explained. These, moreover, often are 
invoked when the evidence for their validity or importance is in 
fact not very strong. The assumption that the six major image 
clusters or “iconographic complexes” characteristic of Middle 
Classic art “probably corresponded to major cults” is nowhere 
substantiated (p. 130), and there are in fact a number of alter- 
native explanations that could be argued. Similarly, the extensive 
discussion of alleged cosmic meanings of the Palenque temple 
and Xochicalco stelae reliefs, like that of the Ballgame itself, 
remains at a purely hypothetical level (pp. 138-141). That such 
monuments may have served specific factions or classes for 
specific purposes far more pragmatic and worldly in nature than 
cosmic expression is a probability that is not entertained here. 

This tendency to resort immediately to religious interpreta- 
tions and “explanations” simply belies the art historian’s usual 
assumption, so clearly reiterated here in Pasztory’s introduction, 
that art “speaks” in a manner so direct that “historians of 
another time and place” can still hear its original message (p. 3). 
As Pasztory herself admits in her next sentence, such readings 
are in the end usually ‘frankly subjective” (ibid.). They are, 
moreover, as we are beginning to understand too well, con- 
ditioned by the concepts and values of our own time and place, 
and in most cases are constructed in the end to meet our own 
social needs and cultural criteria. Although we may never be able 
to avoid totally the pitfalls implied by this, we can at least try 
harder to recognize and qualify our projected concepts and 
biases. The assumption that Pre-Columbian art is usually 
religious as opposed to political is the fruit of 20th-century 
idealism and the strong hold exercized over Pre-Columbian 
studies by the turn-of-the-century German scholar Eduard Seler. 
The assumption deserves now to be adjusted. Similarly, greater 


caution could prevent such “slips” as Pasztory’s assumption that 
the Mesoamericans, like us, distinguished between the “sacred” 
and the “secular,” and her perception of that distinction as 
denoting “rational thought” (p. 120). Perhaps one day we will 
even bring ourselves to reexamine our cherished notion of “great 
art.” 

This is not to undermine the ultimate value of what, with 
respect to its particular purpose, is a very important book. For, 
whether or not the concept of a Middle Classic subperiod is 
finally accepted (even Sanders seems to prefer the term 
“horizon”; p. 35), steps have been made toward two other stated 
goals. One is the long overdue, mutually supportive collabora- 
tion of Mesoamerican archaeology and art history as a means to 
solving a historical problem. Whatever the book’s failings in this 
regard, the value of the intention, as we have seen, is definitely 
established here. The second may be even more important. This 
concerns the book’s emphasis, defined in its preface, on a cross- 
cultural, comparative approach and the nature of interrelations 
among cultures and regions, as opposed to an emphasis on a 
single local tradition. Mesoamericanists in recent years have in- 
creasingly tended to specialize in a particular group, culture, or 
region and to stress its uniqueness over its relation to other 
Mesoamerican (and non-Mesoamerican) units. While one result 
has been the production of a wealth of specific data from myriad 
peoples and places, another has been a growing inability to 
recognize the tremendous interaction that characterized 
Mesoamerican prehistory. Specialists, moreover, at times are un- 
able to understand particular regional phenomena that concern 
them because they are unaware of their existence and of possibly 
similar meanings in other areas. Such fragmentation of the data 
is, of course, highly detrimental to any historical reconstruction 
of the area as a whole. If Pasztory and her symposium partici- 
pants have not yet fully succeeded in integrating art with 
archaeology and history, they have certainly gone farther than 
anyone in recent years in reintegrating the Maya with the Mex- 
icans. Ta 
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Most non-Mormons, be they architectural historians or not, 
know little about the Mormons except that they were 
polygamists, that they are concentrated in Utah and surrounding 
states, and that they built an impressive but rather strange- 
looking temple in Salt Lake City. Up to now there has been no 
extended scholarly treatment of Mormon architecture. In her 
bibliography and notes, Laurel B. Andrew lists several un- 
published master’s theses on individual temples, an article on the 
Utah temples by David S. Andrew and herself (then Laurel B. 
Blank; “The Four Mormon Temples in Utah,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, xxx, 1971, 51-65), and her 
dissertation completed at the University of Michigan in 1973 — 
the basis for her book. The need for a serious study has been 
largely satisfied by Andrew’s insightful, ‘richly textured, and 
methodologically sound study of the six 19th-century Mormon 
temples. 

In their book, The Architecture of America: A Social and 
Cultural History (Boston/Toronto, 1961), John Burchard and 
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Albert Bush-Brown comment that the buildings of Mormons 
(and of the Oneida Community) “are interesting more as an ex- 
pression of social objectives than because they have any ex- 
cellence as art or because they have really demonstrated a 
revolutionary style comparable to the life they house” (p. 65). 
Andrew’s study supports this opinion; it is a convincing exposi- 
tion of the Mormon temple as a symbol of authority and as an 
expression of the 19th-century Mormon theocracy. However, it 
also reveals a clear, step-by-step, temple-by-temple development 
of an identifiably Mormon style culminating in the four Utah 
temples. This Utah style is not revolutionary since, as the author 
makes perfectly clear, its details were largely adapted from 
architectural books; but it is an original conflation of elements 
taken from several styles and periods and applied to structures 
designed to accommodate the ritual of the church and intended 
to symbolize the Mormon hierarchy. No single Mormon temple 
can be considered a monument of American architecture in the 
senses of either Jefferson’s Richmond Capitol, at the forefront of 
American Neoclassicism and government architecture, or 
Richardson’s Marshall Field Store, instantly acclaimed as a 
masterpiece and widely imitated. But the Utah temples 
demonstrate a measure of accomplishment that at least ap- 
proaches “excellence in art,” and the Manti temple may even 
achieve that distinction. As a group, however, and for what they 
represent, the temples are well worth the serious study that An- 
drew has given them. 

The first of the book’s six chapters is devoted to a discussion 
of the origins of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(the Mormon Church), essential to explain the isolationist and 
utopian character of the religion as reflected by the temples. The 
next chapter reviews all the temples, summarizing their develop- 
ment, common characteristics, and function: eventually that of a 
sacred place reserved for secret ritual ceremonies. The temple 
was considered the “replacement” of the Temple of Solomon in 
the New World; but its function, more than its physical ap- 
pearance, as the author explains, was modeled after the biblical 
temple. Most of the 20th-century temples, several of which are 
illustrated, are summarily dismissed as “having drifted aimlessly 
to an astylistic ‘modern’ conglomeration of abstract shapes and 
geometric decoration ...” (p. 24), a criticism that could also be 
applied to the vast majority of modern churches built in 
America. 

The remaining four chapters treat the 19th-century temples in 
chronological order, concentrating on the phenomenon of the 
Utah style, the relationship of the temples to other American 
architecture, and the meaning of the temples to the Mormons — 
precisely the issues that need to be addressed. The temple ex- 
teriors are amply illustrated and discussed at length. The author 
explains that non-Mormons are not allowed to enter the temples 
(and that even Mormons must have the sanction of a bishop 
before they are permitted inside); hence, we learn less about 
some of the interiors and their function than we might wish. 
However, original drawings, plans, and descriptions based on 
those found in Mormon literature and archival materials sub- 
stitute for photographs. Whatever we miss of the inside story is 
compensated by the objectivity and keen perception the author 
brings to her study. For example, she observes that the 
curtained-off Celestial Room in the Salt Lake City temple, the 
finest of the ritual rooms, “looks no more like a religious 
sanctuary than does an elegant reception hall or state sittingroom 
of the 1880s” (p. 152). Basing her theory on the Mormon belief 
in the coming of Christ in the millenium, Brigham Young’s ex- 
pectation that Christ would actually dwell in the Salt Lake City 
temple, and the mystical function of the Veil (curtain) in 
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Solomon’s temple, she hypothesizes that the room was originally 
intended to serve as Christ’s audience hall. She speculates 
further that the most sacred room in the temple, whose purpose 
is kept an absolute secret, may be kept in waiting for Christ. 

The Latter-day Saints (Mormons) began their westward trek 
in 1831. Independence, Missouri, believed by them to have been 
the site of the Garden of Eden, was to be their Zion; and Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormonism, planned a mile-square, grid- 
patterned city with a group of temples at the center. Only one of 
these was designed, and it was never constructed because the 
Mormons were eventually driven out of Missouri. However, its 
plan served as the basis for the temple built in Kirtland, Ohio, 
from 1833 to 1836. Surviving drawings indicate that the In- 
dependence temple would have been a plain, house-like building 
with a meeting room on each of two floors and Gothic windows 
— virtually the only concession to style. Temples were inspired 
by divine revelations to the Mormon president; and so, even 
when architects were employed, as was the case starting with the 
Nauvoo temple of 1841-46, the president's role in the planning 
of the temple was critical. Smith’s and later his successor 
Brigham Young’s determination of the plan, function, sym- 
bolism, and even style in most cases, the author believes, set the 
authoritarian character of these buildings. 

The Kirtland temple looks like a New England meetinghouse. 
The author traces its Georgian-Gothic composition to a group of 
extant New York churches built after the turn of the century that 
Smith could have seen when he visited the city in 1832. She 
omits mentioning the second Trinity Church of 1788-1790, 
which though less like the Kirtland temple than the simpler Sea 
and Land Church illustrated, was in style prototypical for the 
later New York churches; its combined Georgian and Gothic 
features may also have impressed Smith. More interesting than 
the exterior is the arrangement of the meeting rooms and also 
their finely-crafted “Late Colonial” woodwork. (The property of 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, not 
the Mormon Church, this temple is open to the public.) Its two 
entrance doors, two stories, double-ended meeting rooms — 
which have a pulpit at either end representing the two Mormon 
priesthoods — and use of curtain dividers called “veils” influ- 
enced the design of the later temples. According to Andrew, “the 
fairly traditional appearance of the Kirtland temple is an accurate 
reflection of the uncomplicated Mormon theological tenets of the 
1830s” (p. 52). 

At Nauvoo, Illinois, where the Mormons settled in 1839, both 
their religion and the temple they built there became more com- 
plex. In style and construction, attributable to the builder- 
architect, William Weeks, the Nauvoo temple was more 
sophisticated than that of Kirtland and also had distinctive 
characteristics setting it apart from the churches of other groups. 
Unfortunately, it burned in 1848 and was demolished in 1850; 
but its appearance has been reconstructed from archaeological 
evidence and surviving documents. Using the architect's original 
drawings, the author traces its main source to the illustration of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields in James Gibbs’s A Book of Architec- 
ture (London, 1728), a popular source in America from the mid- 
18th century. Greek Revival details and proportions were sub- 
stituted for those of Gibbs’s design. Andrew’s suggestion that 
the tower of the temple as built may have been influenced by that 
of St. Pancras Church in London seems plausible in light of the 
presence of English converts in Nauvoo who might have owned 
books illustrating the church. The order of giant pilasters and the 
alternating rows of round-headed and round windows — the lat- 
ter expressing two mezzanine levels — were later transformed 
into Gothic buttresses and alternate rows of round-headed and 


elliptical windows in the Salt Lake City temple. 

The Nauvoo temple introduced a new order: curious sun faces 
under pairs of hands holding trumpets adorned the pilaster 
capitals; crescent moon faces decorated the bases; and there were 
stars in the frieze. Andrew has discovered the meaning of this or- 
der in Smith’s transcription of a revelation he experienced in 
1832. Heaven was revealed to him, much as it was to St. Paul, as 
having three descending levels of glory: the celestial, the 
terrestrial, and the telestial; and the symbols for each, respec- 
tively, were the sun, moon, and stars. Although there are several 
possible sources for these symbols as depicted in the new order, 
Andrew maintains that the most likely and most immediate was 
Freemasonry. In 1842 Smith established a Masonic lodge in 
Nauvoo, of which he was Grand Master; and soon afterward the 
character of Mormon worship was altered. ‘It became ritualistic 
and also secret ...” and the temple “a place set apart, like a 
Masonic lodge, to be used only by those whom the church 
authorities had initiated into something great and mysterious” 
(p. 85). The sun, moon, and stars represent the “three lesser 
lights” of Freemasonry, and Andrew asserts that Smith ‘’ap- 
propriated’’ these emblems from the Masons to represent the 
levels of heavenly glory. The later addition of recognizably 
Masonic symbols, e.g., the square and the compass, in the plans 
for the Salt Lake City temple confirms this association. Andrew’s 
careful exegesis of the latter’s and the Nauvoo temple’s sym- 
bolism is a model of scholarly investigation. 

The Mormons moved to Salt Lake City in 1847, and in 1853 
they began building an even larger temple than the one at 
Nauvoo. It took forty years to complete. Breaking with past 
Mormon practice, the style of the Salt Lake City temple evokes 
the Gothic more than the classical, but is in fact distinctly eclec- 
tic. Andrew argues that Brigham Young rather than the appoint- 
ed architect Truman Osborn Angell determined the peculiar 
style as well as the enlarged repertory of symbolic stones 
originally planned, citing Young’s knowledge of the building 
trade and the fact that the style was preserved in the later Utah 
temples built in the 1880’s and worked on by other architects. 
Andrew believes that the style of the Salt Lake City temple is 
based on the secular, castellated style of the early Gothic Revival 
and she traces its more immediate source to Masonic temples in 
the eastern United States. And she notes that the associations of 
the castellated — impermeability, exclusivity, dominance ~~ were 
appropriate to the role of the temple in Mormon life. All of this is 
germane, but was there not also some desire to bring Mormon 
temples into line with contemporary church architecture? Earlier, 
in discussing the increased emphasis on ritual at Nauvoo, An- 
drew notes a curious correspondence to such reform movements 
in traditional Christianity as the eastern ecclesiological move- 
menti «by the same token it seems entirely possible that Young 
wanted sl that would bespeak an enduring, established 
religion — like-those in the east — but which would not look too 
churchy. The battlemented spires and Gothicized buttresses of 
the Salt Lake City temple, as well as its size and prominent situa- 
tion, summon memories of the medieval cathedral. 

Andrew would confine Angell’s contribution to drafting and 
construction. Like William Weeks he was more a builder than an 
architect. But he had worked on the temples at Kirtland and : 
Nauvoo, as Andrew informs us, and in 1851 was made official 
architect of the church. In that year he designed a state capitol to 
be built in Fillmore, Utah, which the author refers to only as “a 
rather crude and certainly conventional Greek Revival building, 
only one wing of which was completed” (p. 132). But in Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock and William Seale’s Temples of Democracy: 
The State Capitols of the U.S.A. (New York/London, 1976), 


where Angell’s watercolor ‘perspective of the capitol is actually 
reproduced, it is described as ‘for its time in history, the most 
eclectic of all capitols, a carpenter's fantasy, the likes of which 
had not been seen in state capitols since the Annapolis dome” (p. 
136). The mixture of elements is certainly unusual: Gothic pin- 
nacles sprouting from a Baroque balustrade carried on a Tuscan 
colonnade and Greek-inspired ornament on the enormous “Ot- 
toman” (Angell’s word) dome. By comparison Angell’s design of 
1854 for the temple seems more a whole and more carefully 
proportioned. But he was nore familiar with Mormon temples 
and presumably had the plans for the Nauvoo temple as a guide. 
There are certain telling likenesses between the two designs, The 
temple’s complement of sx rather than the usual one or two 
spires (three at each end, symbolic of the two priesthoods and the 
church hierarchy according to Andrew), its symmetry, mixture 
of disparate styles, huge size, and dominance over its sur- 
roundings are analogous to the capitol’s overscaled dome and 
other similar characteristics. The architect’s role may have been 
more important than Andrew concedes. 

Three more temples, all smaller than the one in Salt Lake City, 
were built in Utah along the so-called “Mormon Corridor” to 
San Diego. Conceived as o1tposts in the wilderness, all of them 
followed the style of the Salt Lake City temple, but each was 
built with individual variations. The earliest, begun at St. George 
in 1871, is particularly reta-dataire, reaching back to the temples 
at Kirtland and Nauvoo for inspiration. Not surprisingly, Angell 
was the architect. The temples at Logan and Manti, drafted, 
respectively, by Truman ©. Angell, Jr., and William Harrison 
Folsom and begun in 1877, are more literate versions of the 
castellated than the Salt Lake City temple; and the mansard roofs 
and other Second Empire fsatures of the Manti temple are com- 
paratively up-to-date. To Andrew, the manifestly secular charac- 
teristics of these later temples suggest ‘’the merging of the church 
and the state in the millenn um” (p. 162). Visible from a long dis- 
tance and dramatically sited with mountain ranges behind, the 
temples dominate their surroundings. Their relationship to the 
land, the author believes, r2flects the early 19th-century Ameri- 
can and Mormon conceptions of nature — and the desert — 
as an adversary to be conquered and a potential garden to be 
cultivated. 

_ The great appeal of The Early Temples of the Mormons is its 
skillful integration of architectural and social history. And there 
is something to be learned from the way the author has used the 
documents and historical accounts of the Mormons to serve her 
purposes without losing sight of one of the chief goals of 
scholarship: to discover amd communicate what is most impor- 
tant about the subject. Toc often when dealing with a recondite 
subject or one that has been neglected, we drift into mere anti- 
quarianism or aimless historical commentary; or, on the other 
hand, we direct our studies exclusively to narrow professional 
concerns. This is the rare scholarly book that almost anyone can 
read with enjoyment and profit. 

SARAH BRADFORD LANDAU 
New York University, Washington Square College 
New York, NY 10003 
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ANNE DE COURSEY CLAPP, Wen Cheng-ming: The Ming Artist 
and Antiquity (Artibus Asiae Supplementum, XXIV), As- 
cona, 1975. Pp. 114; 49 black-and-white ills. $30 


In the last two decades Western studies of Chinese painting 
have proliferated at a rate that is astonishing in light of the 
small number of active specialists. In America this productiv- 
ity has been in some respects a response to an ever increasing 
curiosity about Chinese art from the larger art-historical 
community as well as the general public: Some of this interest 
can be traced to the magnificent exhibition of Chinese art sent 
to the United States in 1961-62 from the National Palace 
Museum and National Central Museum in Taiwan. The paint- 
ings, which formed by far the largest part of that exhibition 
and were the cream of the Palace Museum collection, created 
lasting impressions upon the groups of graduate students 
who camped on the steps of museums exhibiting the trea- 
sures. From one of those groups of fledgling Chinese paint- 
ing specialists has emerged the author of this splendid study 
of one of China’s great painters, Wen Cheng-ming (1470- 
1559). 

Clapp’s book is a distillation of her Harvard University 
Ph.D. dissertation, but unlike many doctoral theses, Wen 
Cheng-ming: The Ming Artist and Antiquity is a work of matur- 
ity and vision as well as scholarship. Her task was not easy. 
Although Wen Cheng-ming is considered a seminal figure in 
later Chinese painting, very little groundwork had been laid 
for the type of monograph undertaken by Clapp. Fortunately 
the raw materials were there for an astute and sensitive art 
historian to sort and examine and evaluate. First and 
foremost, a sufficient number of Wen’s paintings were avail- 
able to the persevering, globe-trotting historian to permit an 
overview of Wen’s long and varied career. Moreover, since 
Wen was a prolific writer, there is a record of his thoughts 
about painting. Clapp has used these materials as the core of 
her study in order to build a cohesive portrayal of a painter 
whose life and attitudes could serve as a paradigm for all 
scholar painters in China since the Sung Dynasty (a.D. 960- 
1279). 

To a certain extent, Wen Cheng-ming may have viewed the 
first part of his life as a failure. To understand such an assess- 
ment properly, one must remember that in Wen’s time (if not 
in all periods of pre-revolutionary Chinese history) success 
was equivalent to some kind of career in government service, 
a goal toward which Wen, the descendant of a long line of 
Confucian officials, struggled mightily. (Between the years 
1495 and 1522 Wen took and failed the examinations for pro- 
spective officials ten times.) It was a goal that he attained 
finally (ironically his appointment as tai-chao in the Han-lin 
Academy came as the result of his previous refusal to support 
a rebellion against the ruling Ming house and not because of 
scholarly merit). And it was service that he then abruptly 
terminated either out of disillusionment with bureaucracy 
and its attendant cruelties and stupidities or out of a belated 
realization that he was born to be a painter. Painting and an 
official career were, of course, not incompatible in Confucian 
China. Training in calligraphy and painting was as much a 
part of the official’s preparation as were studies in statecraft, 
and Wen luckily began his painting studies around 1489 
under his father’s close friend, the eminent Shen Chou 
(1427-1509). Shen Chou, founder of the Wu school in Suchou, 
pointed Wen’s painting in the eclectic direction it would take 
and hold for the rest of his life. 

Wen was the ideal student. By diligently studying and 
copying prescribed classical models, he was fulfilling the 
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basic exercise of any aspiring scholar’s education. Under Shen 
Chou, these models were drawn from the preceding Yüan 
Dynasty (1279-1368) and they principally consisted of the 
work of the Four Great Masters: Wu Chen, Huang Kung- 
wang, Ni Tsan, and Wang Meng. These artists had served 
Shen Chou in his search for a style of his own and they would 
do the same for Wen, except that Wen selected Chao Meng-fu 
(1254-1322) of the Ytian as his main source of inspiration. As 
Clapp points out: “They [Chao and Wen] had the same aspira- 
tions, divided between fine arts, scholarship, and civil office; 
and their preference for things and standards of the past 
exactly coincided.” 

Wen’s search to give expression to his own artistic personal- 
ity did not begin in earnest until he had left the capital, Pek- 
ing, in 1526, after his abortive three-year government service. 
He was already in his mid-fifties, having spent more than half 
his life in pursuit of an elusive dream. From this point for- 
ward Clapp’s account focuses on Wen’s development as a 
painter. Wen, like his spiritual mentor Chao Meng-fu, was 
now ready to make “a positive and constructive use of ar- 
chaism.” 

Clapp’s concern with Wen’s ability to use his classical 
sources creatively has led her to select four sequences from his 
oeuvre that “show steady progress away from [his] sources 
and lead to sustained series of fresh and original ideas.” 
These sequences, which are discussed in separate chapters, 
are garden subjects, mountainscapes, tree paintings, and 
trees-and-streams. Although ostensibly concerned with na- 
ture, the paintings of the four sequences are actually in- 
tellectual and art-historical in content. 

The author skillfully draws on both literary sources and 
historical data to elucidate the meanings of Wen’s paintings, 
distinguishing between the narrative and illustrative content 
of the garden scenes and the formalistic interests of the moun- 
tainscapes and tree subjects. Clapp truly excels in her formal 
analyses of Wen’s paintings. Her analysis of the Landscape 
after Wang Meng of 1535 (National Palace Museum, Taipei) is a 
case in point: 


.. it presents two levels of vision: a microscopic and a 
macroscopic world. The miniature world is divided up in 
different cells, illustrating specific places and events in a 
three-dimensional space inhabited by minute figures. The 
macroscopic world is seen as a single, unified image like a 
tapestry composed of diverse threads of rhythm, texture, 
and tone. On the first count the picture is as exacting in 
detailed description as any previous work; on the other 
count it is the most abstract and sternly intellectual design 
Wen had yet produced (p. 61). 


Clapp’s use of the term “frieze form” to characterize painted 
compositions “where the image is confined to one principal 
plane” is particularly felicitous and will no doubt become part 
of the lexicon of the historian of Chinese painting. Neither is 
Clapp averse to attributing depth of feeling to Wen’s forms. Of 
his tree subjects she writes: “Eventually in the last twenty years 
of his life he arrives at a new iconographical type, outwardly 
ravaged and time-worn, inwardly proud and heroic, a figure 
dramatizing sheer force of will” (p. 76). 

In the chapter, “Images of Mortality: ‘Old Trees and Cold 
Streams,’” Clapp attempts to demonstrate what she believes 
is a long-neglected facet of Wen’s stylistic derivation, the in- 
fluence of Li Ch’eng (ca. 920-967). She has searched the litera- 
ture to isolate those references, direct or indirect, which refer 
to Wen’s interest in the Northern Sung master. Lost or extant 


paintings dating from 1510 to 1556 and indicating a Li influ- 
ence are itemized to validate this claim. The acceptance of her 
argument rests on whether one sees her selection of works as 
warranting such a heavy reliance on Sung sources. Of the six 
paintings illustrated, only one (the British Museum painting 
of 1542, After Li Ch’eng’s Winter Woods) seems a strong con- 
tender for any direct influence. The others strike me as more 
closely related to Ytian period artists who practiced the Li-Kuo 
manner of Northern Sung (T'ang Ti, Chu Te-jun, and Ts’ao 
Chih-po). By concentrating her comparative material so heav- 
ily on works attributed to Li Ch’eng, Clapp gives the impres- 
sion that Wen ignored the materials of the preceding dynasty. 
Judging from some of the paintings she uses to represent Li 
Ch’eng’s oeuvre (figs. 43 and 49), the possibility exists, as she 
acknowledges, that Wen may have known relatively few 
genuine Sung works himself. The difficulty of evaluating 
Wen’s dependence upon Sung models inevitably revolves 
around the artist’s concern or lack of concern with nature. 
Clapp writes: “It is fair to question whether nature was the 
original source or even inspiration of this style, and whether 
Wen’s aim was really to create a genuine, consistent image of 
the material world” (p. 88). “In the end he achieves not so 
much naturalism, whole and coherent as in Sung, but a 
pseudo- or quasi-naturalism.” It is thus “a fascination with 
style per se” and not nature that makes Wen’s paintings dif- 
ferent from Sung and similar to those of the Ytian. 

In her discussion of Wen Cheng-ming’s Seven Junipers of 
Ch’ang-shu, dated 1532 (Honolulu Academy of Art), Clapp 
mentions the version of the same theme done by Shen Chou 
that served as Wen’s inspiration. (In her text she identifies 
Shen’s painting as being in the Shanghai Museum, but her 
plate caption correctly places it in the Nanking Museum.) Her 
description of it as “a pedestrian affair” is less charitable than 
my impression of it in 1973, when I thought it quite an im- 
pressive work. 

One criticism that can be made of Clapp’s publication is the 
poor quality of a few of her reproductions. Chinese paintings 
are notoriously difficult to reproduce, especially when the 
works are as rich in detail and as delicate as Wen’s “fine style” 
paintings, but greater efforts should have been made for these 
very reasons to produce the best possible illustrations. Figs. 
11, 20, 25, 29, 42, and 43 represent the nadir of the selections. 

Clapp’s contributions to the study of Wen Cheng-ming are 
many, not the least of which is her clear and perceptive 
placement of Wen in the history of Ming painting. She rightly 
points out how powerfully Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s influence at the 
end of the Ming has colored our impressions of the artist, and 
not always objectively or truthfully. The recent exhibitions 
and scholarly catalogues devoted to Wen Cheng-ming and 
members of his circle (Richard Edwards, The Art of Wen 
Cheng-ming, with an essay by Anne De Coursey Clapp, Ann 
Arbor, 1976; Marc F. Wilson and Kwan S. Wong, Friends of 
Wen Cheng-ming: A View from the Crawford Collection, New 
York, 1974) have sharpened our perception of Wen Cheng- 
ming and the middle Ming period more than ever, but with- 
out Clapp’s initial contribution, the details of these later 
studies might have been harder to put in focus. 

ROBERT J. MAEDA 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, MA 02154 


Letter About a Review 


The Palazzo del Tein Mantua 


The penultimate paragraph of my recent review (March, 1980, 
165) of E. Verheyen’s The Palazzo del Te in Mantua contains an 
error that might have been allowed to stand were it not for the 
prodding of a colleague, Dr. Joanna Woods-Marsden, who 
expressed concern that “this building born in Marani’s pages 
may now enter the literature as an established fact. We have 
enough Gonzaga buildings, existing and vanished, to deal with 
as it is, without having to struggle with imaginary ones.” The 
letter is cited by Marani to prove the existence of a destroyed 
building on the grounds of the Ducal Palace in Mantua 
distinguished by its use of the motif of the labyrinth, and the 
document is in one of the. few Libri dei Copialettere in the 
Mantua Archives containing the correspondence not of the 
Marquis but of his brother Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga (Busta 
2896, Libro 97, 136-137). It is addressed from Bologna on 
December 4, 1479 and refers to work undertaken or projected for 
the villa in Rome. Accordingly, whatever its value for Gonzaga 
iconography, it has nothing to do with the topography of the 
palace in Mantua. A brief but important discussion of the villa is 
found in David Coffin’s The Villa in the Life of Renaissance 
- Rome, Princeton, 1979, 183-185, a book that, unfortunately, I 
did not'read until after. the proofs of the Verheyen review had 
been returned to the editor. Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga’s 
interest in the motif of the labyrinth, which became one of the 
Gonzaga imprese, may still have some bearing on the question of 
the interpretation of the labyrinth in the drawing in the so-called 
Heemskerck sketchbook, and more generally on still unresolved 
questions concerning the Palazzo del Te in Mantua. 
CLIFFORD M. BROWN 
Carleton University 
Ottawa, Canada K1S 5B6 


Notice 


The German Institute in Florence 


Scholars planning to visit Florence will find it useful to know 

that the Kunsthistorisches Institut will be closed to everyone 

from January 1, 1981, until June or July, for repairs and 
enlargement. 

HERBERT KEUTNER, DIRECTOR 

Via G. Giusti, 44 

50121 Florence, Italy 
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